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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  ex- 
pressed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys 
of  the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received  since 
the  Original  Reports  were  circulated,  has  in- 
duced the  Board  op  Agriculture  to  come  to  a 
resolution  to  reprint  such  as  appear  on  the  whole 
fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that  the 
Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible  for 
every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports  thus 
reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully  acknowledge 
any  additional  information  which  may  still  be 
communicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Board,  may  be  addressed 
to  &V  John  Sinclair,  Bart.  M.P.  the  President , 
No.  32,  Sackville-Streety  Piccadilly , London. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY 


OF  THB 

COUNTY  OF  SURREY* 


CHAP.  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AMD  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECT.  I.— ■‘■SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

'’JMIE  county  of  Surrey  is  inland,  and  lies  in  the 
south  "eastern  part  of  the  kingdom:  it  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Middlesex,  and  a very  small  point  of 
Buckinghamshire ; on  the  west  by  Berkshire  and 
Hampshire;  on  the  south  by  Sussex  ; and  on  the  east 
by  Kent. 

This  county  is  divided  from  Middlesex  and  Bucking- 
hamshire by  the  river  Thames,  winch,  from  a little 
above  Egham  to  near  Deptford  (the  extremities  of  Sur- 
rey towards  the  north-east  and  north-west),  runs  a course 
of  upwards  of  50  miles.  On  the  north-west  Surrey 
joins  Berkshire  atEnglcfield-green,  Bagshot,  and  Frim- 
ley.  It  touches  Hampshire  on  the  west  and  south- 
west, at  Frimley-bridgc,  Aldershot,  Farnbam,  and 
Hind-head  : a branch  of  the  river  Loddon  forms  the 
sinnF.v.]  b natural 
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SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 


natural  boundary  part  of  this  way,  viz.  from  near 
Farnham,  where  it  rises,  to  Blackwatcr.  Surrey  join9 
Sussex  on  the  south,  at  Shepherd' ’s-grove ; Felbridge- 
park,  near  East  Grinsfead ; at  the  County  Oak  on  Lo- 
vel-heath  ; about  31  miles  from  London,  on  the  road 
to  Brighton  by  Dorking  ; at  Rudgwick ; and  about 
44  miles  from  London,  on  the  Haslemere  road.  It 
joins  Kent  at  Rothcrhithe,  Garlick-hill,  Norwood, 
Pcnge-common,  Addington,  Tatesficld,  and  Kent- 
liatch. 

The  north  side  of  this  county  is  very  much  indented 
by  the  river  Thames  : from  Egham  as  far  as  (Datlands, 
this  river  flows  in  a south-east  direction ; from  Oat  Linds 
to  Kew,  the  line  of  its  course  forms  nearly  a right  angle 
witli  the  former  part,  with  the  exception  of  a considerable 
sweep  which  it  takes  between  Moulscy  and  Kingston, 
to  the  south-east,  so  as  to  indent  the  county  of  Surrey 
at  Thames  Ditton.  From  Kew  to  a little  below  Bat- 
tersea, its  windings  are  not  so  great ; aud  when  it  leaves 
the  county,  near  Deptford,  its  course  is  almost  exactly 
in  the  line  in  which  it  flowed  when  it  entered  it  at  Eg- 
ham. The  line  of  boundary  between  Surrey  and  Berk- 
shire, aud  Hampshire,  inclines  to  the  west  as  far  as 
Blackwatcr,  where  it  strikes  off,  with  an  obtuse  augle, 
in  a south-east  direction,  nearly  to  Badshot  : it  then 
turns  to  the  north-west,  so  as  to  take  in  Farnham  ; 
from  whence  it  proceeds,  with  a small  inclination  to 
the  cast,  till  it  reaches  the  borders  of  Sussex.  The  line 
of  boundary  on  the  Kent  side  is  nearly  straight,  ruther 
inclining  to  the  east.  On  the  Sussex  quarter,  the  line 
is  straight,  w ith  little  or  no  inclination  any  way.  The 
form  of  the  county  is  a pretty  regular  oblong,  except 
on  the  northern  side,  where,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, it  is  deeply  indented  by  the  Thames. 
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In  point  of  size,  the  county  of  Surrey  Honks’  Mow 
most  of  the  other  counties  of  Engltind;  there  being' 
only  14  counties  whose  area  is  less  extensive1*.  life 
greatest  length,  from  north  to  south,  is-about  36  miles  j 
and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  east  to  west,  about  33 
miles.  Its  area  contains  811  square  mites,  or  about 
519,040  acres.  Dy  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in 
the  year  1801,  it  appears  there  were  at  that  time  47,58ft 
houses  in  the  county ; of  which,  1514  were  uninhabited* 
The  borough  of  Southwark  contained  nearly  a fourllt 
part  of  all  the  houses  in  the  county,  or  11,321 : of  this 
number,  388  were  uninhabited.  In  the  year  1727^  it 
was  computed  that  there  were  34,218  houses  in  Surrey; 
so  that  the  number  of  houses  has  increased,  within 
these  l.-ist  80  years,  13,368.  This  increase  has  pro- 
bably  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  borough  of  South- 
wark, and  the  villages  in  the  moTe  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  metropolis +. 


SECT.  II. DIVISIONS. 

This  county  is  divided  into  thirteen  hundreds,  in 
which  there  are  eleven  market-towns,  viz.  Guildford, 
Croydon,  Kingston,  Farnham,  Riegate,  Dorking, 
Haslemere,  Godaiming,  Epsom,  Ewel,  and- Chert  soy. 


* These  are,  Bedford,  Berks,  Bucks,  Cambridge,  Herts,  Hunts. 
Middlesex,  Monmouth,  Notts,  Oxon,  Rutland,  Westmoreland,  Wor- 
cester. Leicester  comes  nearest  to  Surrey  in  size,  a»  it  contains  816 
square  miles. 

f Magna  Britannia,  vol.  v.  p.  327.  In  this  work,  Surrey,  ic- said  to 
be  2 2 miles  in  hreadth,  and  112  in  circumference;  and  to  contain 
592,000  acres  of  land.  The  latest  and  best  authorities  make  the  number 
of  acres  what  I baea  stated  them  in  the  text,  S19,OtO. 

*2  The 
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The  Lent  assizes  are  held  at  Kingston,  and  the  summer 
assizes  at  Guildford  and  Croydon,  alternately.  The 
borough  of  Southwark  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
city  of  London  ; and,  besides  partaking  of  the  com- 
mercial, manufacturing,  and  shipping  business  of  the 
metropolis,  it  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  im- 
mense quantities  of  hops,  wool,  leather,  and  charcoal, 
which  arc  exposed  to  sale  in  it. 

The  county  of  Surrey  returns  fourteen  Members  to 
Parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county  itself,  and  two  for 
each  of  the  following  boroughs  : Blechingley,  Gatton, 
Riegate,  Southwark,  Guildford,  and  Haslemere. 

There  arc  HO  parishes  in  Surrey,  and  449  villages 
and  hamlets. 

Surrey  is  comprised  in  the  archbishopric  of  Canter- 
bury, in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  in  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Surrey.  There  are  three  deanrics  in  it,  viz. 
Southwark,  Stoke,  and  Ewel ; 75  rectories,  55  vicar- 
ages, and  30  chapels  and  perpetual  curacies  *. 

The  thirteen  hundreds  are,  1.  Blackheath  ; 2.  Brix- 
ton;  3.  Chertsey  and  Godley  ; 4.  Copthorn  and  Effing- 
ham; 5.  Croydon  and  Wallington  ; 6.  Dorking  and 
Wotton;  7.  Einley,  or  Elmbridge;  8.  Farnham ; 
9.  Godaiming;  10.  Kingstpn  ; 11.  ltiegatc;  12.  Tan- 
ridge  ; 13.  Wokingt. 

I.  The 

* Bacon’s  Liber  Regis  has  been  principally  consulted. 

f Surrey  pays  18  parts  of  the  land-tax.  The  hundreds  pay  as  follows, 
at  4/.  in  the  pound  : 

Blackheath,  - - - £.2981  18  4 

Brixton,  East,  ...  14,902  IS  S 

West,  ...  4186  9 6 

Chertsey,  - 3399  4 0 

Copthorn,  ....  2982  13  3 

Croydon,  ■ a - 3745  11  4 

Carryforward,  - - £.33,198  11  8 

Brought 
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1.  The  Hundred  of  Blackheatk. 

This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hundred 
of  Dorking ; on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Sussex ; 
on  the  west,  by  the  hundred  of  Godalining  ; and  on 
the  north,  by  the  hundred  of  Woking.  There  is  no 
market-town  in  this  hundred;  but  Godaiming,  Guild- 
ford, and  Dorking,  are  conveniently  situated  for  it. 
The  whole  of  it  lies  in  the  deanry  of  Stoke.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a list  of  the  principal  villages,  hamlets,  &c. 
it  contains,  distinguishing  the  rectories  from  the  vicar- 
ages. 

Albury,  or  Aldbury.  Rectory. 

Alfold.  Ditto. 

Bramley.  Chapel  of  ease  to  Shalford. 

Chilworth.  Hamlet,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Guildford. 

Cranley.  Rectory. 

Dunsfold.  Ditto. 

Duttenham. 

Ewhurst.  Rectory. 

Hascomb.  Ditto. 


Brought  forward. 

£.32,198 

11 

8 

Dorking,  - * 

2029 

2 

0 

Eimley, 

- - 2020 

19 

0 

Farnham, 

1745 

18 

6 

Godaiming, 

2628 

fi 

5 

Kingston, 

- - 3302 

2 

0 

Riegate, 

3772 

14 

6 

Tanridge, 

2821 

15 

0 

Woking, 

4066 

12 

11 

Southwark, 

- 11,546 

18 

6 

£.66,133 

0 

6 
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St.  Martha  on  the  Hill. 

©kcwood.  Chapel  of  cose  to  Wotton,  Ahinger,  Sec. 

Shalford.  Vicarage. 

Sharaley.  Hamlet  in  Wornerslu 

Shire.  Rectory. 

Sidney.  Hamlet  in  Alfold. 

Vachery.  Hamlet  in  Shire. 

Wornersh.  Vicarage. 

2.  The  Hundred  of  Brixton. 

This  hundred  lies  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
comity  : it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Kent ; on  the 
south,  by  the  hundred  of  Croydon  ; on  the  west,  by 
the  hundred  of  Kingston  ; and  on  the  north,  by  the 
river  Thames.  It  lies  in  the  deanry  of  Southwark. 
The  following  arc  the  towns,  villages,  &c.  which  it 
contains : 

Barnes.  Rectory. 

Barue-Elms. 

Battersea.  Vicarage. 

Battlcham. 

Bermondsey.  Rectory*. 

Camberwell.  Vicarage. 

Clapham.  Rectory. 

Dulwich.  Hamlet  to  Camberwell. 

Kcnnington.  Manor. 

Lambeth.  Rectory. 

Lambeth,  South. 


• This  parish  includes  part  of  the  manor  of  Hatcham ; the  pthcr  part 
lies  in  the  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Deptford.  “ Beyond  Peckham,  towards 
Greenwich,  lies  Hatcham,  now  a single  house.  It  is  a manor,  partly  in 
Kent  and  partly  in  Sugrev Lynn,'  Environ,  ,f  London,  vol.i.  p.  120. 

Merton. 
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Merton.  Curacy. 

Mortlake.  Chapel. 

Newington  Butts.  Rectory . 

Pcckham.  Hamlet  to  Camberwell. 

Penge-green. 

Putney.  Rectory. 

Roehampton.  Hamlet  to  Putney. 

Rotherhithe.  Rectory. 

Sbene,  East.  Hamlet  to  Mortlake. 

Southwark.  Borough., 

Stockwcll.  Manor. 

Streatham.  Rectory. 

Tooting-bec.  Manor  in  Streatham. 

Tooting  Graveney.  Rectory. 

Walworth.  Manor. 

Wimbledon.  Rectory. 

Vauxhall.  Manor. 

3.  The  Hundred  of  Chertsey  and  Godley. 

This  hundred  lies  towards  the  north-west  part  of  the 
county  : it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Thames, 
and  the  hundred  of  Elmbridge  ; ou  the  south,  by  the 
hundred  of  Woking;  on  the  west,  by  the  same  hun- 
dred, and  part  of  Berkshire  j on  the  north,  where  it 
runs  out  into  an  angle,  by  that  county  and  the  Thames. 

The  Sheriff  of  the  county  has  no  jurisdiction  within 
this  hundred,  but  directs  his  writs  to  the  Bailiff  of  it, 
who  is  appointed  for  life,  by  letters  patent  from  the 
Exchequer. 

The  hundred  of  Chertsey  is  in  the  deanry  of  Stoke; 
it  contains  the  following  towns,  villages,  and.  hamlets : 

Addlestone. 

Bisley.  Rectory. 

h 4 Botley. 
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Botley. 

Byfleet.  Rectory. 

Cbertsey.  Vicarage* . 

Chobham.  Ditto. 

Egham . Vicarage  + . 

Frimley.  Hamlet,  in  the  parish  of  Ash.  1 

Horshill.  Vicarage. 

Purford.  Rectory. 

Stroud. 

Topworlb. 

Wcstley.  Rectory. 

Thorp.  Vicarage. 

4.  The  Hundred  of  Copthorn  and  Effingham. 
This  hundred  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county, 
having  the  hundreds  of  Croydon  and  Riegate  on  the 
east;  the  hundred  of -Woking  on  the  west;  the  hun- 
dreds of  Emley-bridgc  and  Croydon  on  the  north ; and 
the  hundreds  of  Riegate  and  Dorking  on  the  south.  It 
lies  in  the  deanry  of  Ewel,  and  contains  the  following 
places : 

Ashted.  Rectory. 

Banstead.  Vicarage. 

Bookham,  Great.  Ditto. 

, Little.  Rectory. 

Cbessington. 

Cuddington.  Vicarage.  — ■ 

Effingham.  Ditto. 

Epsom.  Ditto. 


• This  parish,  which  is  large,  is  divided  into  the  tithings  of  Chertsey, 
Ham,  Woodham,'A!derstonc,  Lynne,  Brocks,  Bestles,  and  Lolworth. 

f Egham  is  divided  into  four  tithings,  viz.  Egham,  Hythe,  Eddfield, 
and  Strode. 

Ewel. 
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Ewel.  Vicarage. 

Fctcbara.  Rectory. 

Hedley.  Ditto. 

Horton. 

Lcatherhcad.  Vicarage. 

Micklcham.  Rectory.  • . 

Norbury. 

Preston.  ' • ” ’ 

SmalLfield. 

Tad  worth. 

Walton  on  the  Hill.  Rectory.  . 

West!)  amble. 

5.  The  Hundred  of  Croydon  and  Wallington. 

Th  is  hundred  is  bonnded  on  the  north  by  the  hun- 
dred of  Brixton  ; on  the  west,  by  the  hundreds  of  Cop- 
thorn  and  Emley-bridge ; on  the  east,  by  Kent ; and 
on  the  south  by  the  hundreds  of  Tanridge  and  Riegate. 
It  lies  in  the  deanry  of  Ewel,  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing places  : 

Addington.  Vicarage. 

Adscomb. 

Bcddington.  Rectory. 

Bcnsham, 

Carshalton.  Vicarage.  ... 

Chaldon.  Rectory. 

Cheara.  Ditto. 

Comb. 

Coulsdon.  Rectory. 

Croydon,  Vicarage. 

Mitcham.  Ditto. 

Morden.  Rectory. 

Nonsuch. 

Sander- 
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Sandersfed.  Rectory. 

Srnitham.  Hamlet  to  Coulsdon. 

Shirley. 

Sutton.  Rectory. 

Wadon. 

Willey.  Hamlet  to  Chaldon. 

Woodmanstonc.  Rectory. 

Woodside. 

. Wallington.  Hamlet. 

0.  The  Hundred  of  Dorking , or  Wotton. 

This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  hun- 
dred of  Blackheath  ; on  the  south,  by  the  county  of 
Sussex ; on  the  north,  by  the  hundred  of  Copthorn  ; 
and  on  the  east,  by  the  hundred  of  Riegate.  It  lies  in 
the  deanry  of  Stoke,  and  contains  the  following  places: 

Abinger.  Rectory. 

Betch worth,  Castle. 

■ ' ' West. 

Capel.  Curacy. 

Dorking.  Vicarage*. 

Haw. 

Ockley.  Rectory. 

Stone-street. 

Wotton,  Lower,  Rectory. 

— Upper. 


7.  The  Hundred  of  Emley}  or  Elmbridge. 

This  hundred  is  divided  on  the  north  from  Middle- 
sex by  the  river  Thames  ; it  is  bounded  on  the  east 


• In  this  parish  there  are  five  tithings,  viz.  West  Betchwortb,  Home- 
borough,  Chipping  Milton,  Westcott,  and  Dorking. 
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by  the  hundreds  of  Kingston  and  Croydon ; on  the 
south,  by  the  hundred  of  Copthom  ; and  on  the  west, 
by  the  hundred  of  Cherlsey.  There  is  no  market-town 
in  it.  It  lies  in  the  deanry  of  Ewel.  The  following 
arc  the  principal  places  in  it : 

Cobham,  Church.  Vicarage. 

Street.  Hamlet. 

Killer.  Rectorj/. 

Oatlands. 

Oakshot.  Hamlet  to  Stokc-Daubemon. 

Moulsey,  East.  Chapel  to  Kingston. 

West.  Curacy. 

Stoke-Daubcrnon.  Rectory. 

Walton  upon  Thames.  Vicarage. 

Weybridge.  Rectory. 

8.  The  Hundred,  of  Famham. 

This  hundred,  which  is  the  smallest  in  the  county, 
lies  on  the  utmost  borders  of  it,  towards  the  south- 
west : it  is  bounded  on  the  east,  and  the  south,  by  the 
hundred  of  Godalming ; on  the  west,  by  the  county 
of  Hampshire;  and  on  the  north,  by  the  hundred  of 
Woking.  It  is  in  the  deanry  of  Stoke,  and  contains 
the  following  places : 

Badshot.  Tithing  of  Faraham. 

Chert.,  Tithing. 

Elstead.  Curacy. 

Farnham.  Vicarage. 

Frcnsham.  Curacy. 

Poyle. 

Runfold. 

Run  wick. 

Seale.  Curacy. 

, Tilford. 
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Tilford. 

Tongham.  Hamlet  of  Seale. 

Waverley. 

Wrecklesham.  Tithing. 

9.  The  Hundred  of  Godaiming. 

This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hundred 
of  Blackheath  ; on  the  south,  by  part  of  the  county  of 
Sussex ; by  that  county,  and  the  hundred  of  Farnkam, 
on  the  west;  and  by  the  hundred  of  Woking  on  the 
north.  There  are  two  market-towns  in  this  hundred — 
Godaiming  and  Haslemere.  It  lies  in  the  deanry  of 
Stoke,  and  contains  the  following  places : 

Artington.  Tithing. 

Binscomb.  Tithing  of  Godaiming. 

Burgate. 

Cateshall.  Tithing  of  Godaiming. 

Chiddingfold.  Rector)/. 

Compton.  Ditto. 

Deans-hold. 

Embhams. 

Esking.  Tithing  of  Godaiming. 

4 

Enton. 

Farncomb.  Tithing  of  Godaiming. 

Godaiming.  Vicarage.  •'  : . 1 

Hartmere.  Tithing  of  Godaiming.  ■ . .. 

Hambledon.  Vic'arage. 

Haslemere.  Chapel  of  ease  to  Chiddingfold. 
Labourn.  Tithing  of  Godaiming. 

Lathesley. 

Milford. 

Mousal. 

Oxenford. 

Pepper- 
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Pepper-harrow.  Rectory. 

Puttenham.  Ditto. 

Schackleford.  Tithing  of  Godaiming. 

Shooland. 

Thnrslcy.  Chapel  of  ease  to  Whitley 
Whitley.  Vicarage. 

10.  The  Hundred  of  Kingston. 

This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hundred 
of  Brixton  ; on  the  south,  by  the  hundred  of  Elm- 
bridge;  on  the  north,  by  the  river  Thames  ; and  on 
the  west,  by  the  same  river,  and  the  hundred  of  Elm- 
bridgo.-  It  lies  in  the  deanry  of  Ewel,  and  contains 
the  following  places,  viz.  : 

Claygate.  Tithing  of  Kingston » 

Ditton,  Long.  Rectory. 

Thames. 

Ham. 

Hatch. 

Hook. 

Kcw.  Chapel. 

Kingston.  Vicarage. 

Malden.  Ditto. 

Motdeane. 

Petersham.  Chapel  to  Kingston. 

Richmond.  Chapel  of  ease  to  Kingston. 

Talworth.  Tithing. 

11.  The  Hundred  of  Riegate. 

This  hundred  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hundred 
of  Tanridge  ; on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Sussex ; 
on  the  west,  by  the  hundreds  of  Dorking  and  Cop- 
thorn  ; and  on  the  north,  by  the  hundred  of  Croydon. 

It 
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It  lies  in  the  deanry  of  Ewel,  and  contains  the  follow- 
ing places  : 

Betchworth,  East.  Vicarage. 

Brockham. 

Buckland.  Rector)/. 

Burstow.  Ditto. 

Chapel,  New.  Hamlet  of  Burstow. 

Charlewood.  Rectory. 

Chcpsted.  Ditto. 

Gatton.  Ditto. 

Gatwick. 

Hook  wood. 

Horley.  Vicarage. 

Kingswood*. 

Kinnersley. 

Leigh  t.  Curacy. 

Mestbam.  Rectory. 

Newdigate.  Ditto. 

Nutfield.  Ditto. 

Riegate.  Vicarage. 

Shelwood. 

Sidlum. 

•4 

Stanton. 

Wood-hatch. 

12.  The  Hundred  of  Tanridgt. 

This  hundred,  which  lies  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  county,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  hundreds  of 
Riegate  and  Croydon ; on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  ' 
Sussex;  on  the  north,  it  runs  up  into  an  angle  between 
the  county  of  Kent  and  the  hundred  of  Croydon  ; and 

• This  it  a liberty  in  th*  parish  of  Ewel. 
f In  the  Liber  Regis,  Leigh  is  surveyed  a*  a rectory. 
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on  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  Kent.  There  is  no  mar- 
ket-town in  it.  It  lies  in  the  deanry  of  Ewel,  and  con- 
tains the  following  places : 

Blechingley.  Borough,  rectory. 

Blockficld . 

Caterham.  Vicarage. 

Chelsham.  Hamlet  to  Warlingbam. 

Crowburst.  Vicarage. 

Farley.  Rectory. 

Godstone.  Vicoragt. 

Golderhurd.  , ' ' 

Hackstall. 

Hareslcy. 

Horne.  Vicarage. 

Laghain . 

Limpsfield.  Rectory. 

Lingfield.  Curacy. 

Oxted.  Rectory. 

Smallfield. 

Scarborough. 

Tanridge.  Vicarage. 

Tatesfield.  Rectory. 

Titsey.  Ditto. 

Warlingham.  Vicarage. 

Woldingharo. 

13.  The  Hundred  of  Woking. 

This  hundred  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  county, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  hundreds  of  Ernley- 
bridge  and  Copthorn  ; on  the  south,  by  the  hundreds 
of  Godaiming  and  Blackhcath  ; on  the  west,  by  the 
counties  of  Berkshire  and  Hampshire ; and  on  the 
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north,  by  the  huudred  of  Chertsey.  ft  lies  in  (he 
deanry  of  Stoke,  and  contains  the  following  places  i 

Ash.  Rectory*. 

Bagshot.  Tithing  in  Windlesham- 
Basinglon. 

Bradley. 

Burgham.  Tithing. 

Clandon,  East.  Rectory . 

West.  Ditto. 

Crostock. 

Guildford.  Borough. 

Horsley,  East.  Rectory. 

West.  Ditto. 

Kenvil. 

Mayford. 

Meroe.  Rectory. 

Ockham.  Ditto. 

Perry-hill.  Tithing. 

Purbright.  Curacy. 

Ripley.  Tithing  of  Send. 

Staughton. 

Stoke  next  Guildford,  Rectory. 

Sutton. 

Titting. 

Wanborough.  Extra  parochial. 

West-end.  Tithing. 

Wick.  Tithing. 

Windlesham.  Rectory. 

Wisley. 

Woking.  Vicarage. 

W arplesdon . Rectory. 


* Ash  is  divided  into  three  hamlets  or  tithing?,  viz.  A»h,  Nonnanby, 
and  Frimley,  in  Chertsey  hundred. 
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SECT,  til.' — CLIMATE. 

Prevalent  Wikds. — The  winds  that  blow  witlT“ 
the  most  steadiness  and  constancy,  and  for  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  the  year,  are  the.  south-west  and  west. 
The  wind  seldom  blows  from  any  point  of  the  compass 
between  the  north-west  and  the  north-east,  for  any  length 
of  time.  In  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  frequently 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  the  easterly  winds  prevail ; 
and  the  weather  is  then  cold  and  raw,  with  a drizzling 
moisture  : but  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls,  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  S.  S.  "VV.  or  south. 

I could  not  learn  that  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls 
on  an  average  of  years  in  this  county,  had  been  ascer- 
tained by  any  experiments,  or  that  any  rain-gauge  was 
kept  for  that  purpose.  It  seemed,  however,  to  be  the 
general  opinion,  that  less  rain  falls  in  most  parts  of 
Surrey  than  in  the  metropolis,  or  in  the  vale  of  Lon- 
don ; so  that  the  climate  of  this  county  may  be  re- 
garded as  dry,  so  far  as  respects  the  quantity  of  rain 
merely  : but  the  southern  part  of  it,  on  the  borders  of 
Sussex,  must,  from  the  nature  of  its  soil,  the  flatness 
of  its  surface,  and  the  unvcntilated  state  in  which  it 
lies,  from  the  immense  number  of  trees  with  which  it 
is  covered,  possess  a moist  and  damp  atmosphere. 

From  causes  of  a similar  nature,  the  low  parts  of 
Surrey  near  the  Thames,  especially  where  the  soil  is 
strong,  and  the  ground  is  liable  to  be  overflowed,  must 
be  considered  as  ratber  moist  and  damp.  On  the  othef 
hand,  the  atmosphere  on  the  chalk-hills,  which  stretch 
across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county  from  the  east- 
ward of  Croydon  to  Farnhaw,  is  dry,  and  rather  keen. 
On  the  wide  and  exposed  heaths,  about  Bagshot,  Al- 
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surface,  and  sheltered,  the  snow  lies  longer,  and  the 
harvest  is  later,  than  on  the  adjoining  vale  lands.  Per- 
haps the  earliest  part  of  the  county  is  near  Godaiming, 
on  the  rich,  dry,  well-sheltered  sandy  loams. 

The  climate  of  Surrey  is  deemed  very  healthy  in 
most  parts  of  it  between  the  Weald  and  the  Thames, 
particularly  near  the  northern  foot  of  the  chalk-hills: 
the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  climate  in  this  part  of  it, 
and  the  entire  freedom  from  the  smoke  of  the  metro- 
polis, by  the  prevalence  of  the  westerly  winds,  have 
deservedly  given  it  this  character. 


SECT.  iv. — SOIL. 

It  is  extreraelj'-  difficult  to  give  a precise  and  full  ac- 
count of  the  soils  of  any  large  extent  of  ground.  In 
the  first  place,  the  terms  used  to  designate  the  different 
kinds  of  soil,  are  so  vague  and  loose,  and  have  such 
different  meanings  attached  to  them  by  different  people, 
that  they  either  give  no  clear  and  accurate  idea,  or 
convey  to  many  readers  a different  impression  from 
that  meant  to  be  given.  In  the  second  place,  the  va- 
riety of  soils  that  is  often ' found  within  a very  small 
compass,  and  the  rapid  and  extreme  change  that  often 
' takes  place,  even  in  the  same  field,  render  it  impossible 
to  give  a general  idea  of  the  soil  of  any  extensive  dis- 
trict. If  each  change  and  variety  of  soil  is  accurately 
marked  and  discriminated,  the  description  of  it  iu 
words  must  necessarily  be  tedious,  confused  and  unpro- 
fitable ; and  the  delineation  of  it  on  a map,  would  re- 
quire a scale  cumbersome  and  useless. 

It  has  been  the  custom  lately  to  object  to  the  use  of 
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the  term  e/ay,  as  applied  to  denote  any  kind  of  culti- 
vated soil ; because,  rt  is  urged,  no  soil  after  it  has 
been  cultivated,  that  is,  after  it  has  been  long  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  and  mixed  with  manure,  can  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  purely  argillaceous.  There  cun  be 
tlO  doubt  that,  iti  the  strict  and  chemical  sense  of  the 
term  clay,  no  soil  which  has  been  long  under  cnltiva- 
ti6n  has  a just  claim  to  it ; and  probably  clay,  in  this 
sense  of  it,  is  seldom  found  in  a natural  state,  even 
whete  the  plough  has  never  touched  the  ground,  and 
where  no  manure  has  ever  been  applied.  But  iu  speak- 
ing or  writing  on  agricultural  subjects,  it  is  not  ex- 
pected, nor  is  it  proper,  that  wc  should  employ  terms 
in  any  other  than  an  agricultural  sense.  Farmers  have 
long  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  word  claiy  to  a 
certain  description  of  soil ; and  provided  the  word  is 
Oonfined  exclusively  to  one  description,  well  defined  or 
described,  it  seems  right  to  continue  the  use  of  the 
word,  even  though  the  chemist  might  tell  the  farmer, 
that  the  soil  he  denominated  clay,  had  no  proper  and 
just  claim  to  that  denomination. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  it  is  a diffi- 
cult matter  to  nffix  a clear  and  precise  meaning  to  the 
Word  claiy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  confine  it  strictly 
and  exclusively  to  that  meaning.  The  fanners  of  Nor- 
folk and  Suffolk  apply  tire  word  claiy  to  a kind  of  soil, 
which  in  other  counties  would  be  denominated  loam  : 
of  course,  unless  these  farmers,  when  they  speak  of 
clay,  describe  its  appearance  and  qualities  in  a parti- 
cular and  clear  manner,  they  will  be  opt  to  mislead 
their  hearers.  But  here  another  difficulty  occurs  ; for 
ft  is  not  easy  to  define  the  term  in  such  a manner,  as 
that  it  shall  at  the  same  time  give  a clear  idea  of  wlmt 
is  meant  by  it,  and  not  be  applicable  in  some  degree 
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or  respect  to  a loamy  soil.  It  is  easy  to  draw  the  line 
of  distinction  between  clay  and  sand;  bi)t  it  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task  to  determine  or  {mint  out  what  kinds 
of  soil  ought  to  be  called  loams,  and  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  ought  to  be  called  clays,  or  sands,  as 
contradistinguished  from  loams.  ( . 

This  difficulty  has  been  felt  in  describing  two  very 
different  kinds  of  soil,  that  are  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  Surrey,  viz.  the  soil  that  almost  universally 
prevails  to  the  south  of  the  chalk-hills,  on  the  borders 
of  Sussex  ; and  that  which  is  found  in  less  abundance, 
and  more  intermixed,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
county.  By  some,  the  former  has  been  called  loam, 
and  the  latter  clay  ; while  by  others,  the  appellations 
have  been  reversed.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  both  clays,  though  they  differ,  jn 
many  respects,  and  it  may  perhaps  not  be  easy  to  de- 
termine which  of  them  has  the  naore  j,ls>t  claim  to  the 
appellation,  in  the  strict  and  chemical  sense  of  the 
term.  , . . i 

Before  proceeding  to  a description  of  the  different 
kinds  of  soil  that  are  to  be  found  iu  Surrey,  it  is  deemed 
proper  to  point  out  the  mpst  striking  and  distinguish- 
ing particulars,  in  which  the  clays  of  the  south  and  of 
the  north  of  Surrey  differ  from  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  thei%  is  a manifest  and  invariable 
difference  between  these  two  kinds  of  clays  in  their  co- 
lour, both  when  they  are  wet  and  when  they  are  dry. 
The  clay  of  the  Weald,  or  southern  part  of  the  county, 
has  a pale  and  (if  the  expression  may  be  allowed)  a 
sickly  appearance  ; whereas,  the  northern  clays  wear  a 
browner  and  a healthier  hue.  t 

In  the  second  place,  the  clay  of  the  Weald,  if  it  be 
ploughed  wet  or  raw,  is  cut  by  the  plough  like  a piece 
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of  soap,  and  the  furrow-slice  turns  over  unbrokeu  for 
a considerable  length  ; but  when  an  attempt  is  made  to 
plough  the  northern  clays  in  a similar  state  of  moisture, 
they  |choke  the  plough  ; and  the  ground,  instead  of 
being  turned  over  by  it,  rolls  before  it  in  a broken  and 
muddy  state.  From  this  circumstance,  the  northern 
clays  appear  to  be  less  adhesive  than  the  clays  of  the 
Weald. 

In  the  third  place,  in  walking  over  the  clay  of  the 
Weald,  and  the  northern  clays,  the  shoes  are  much 
more  clogged  with  dirt  by  the  latter  than  by  the 
former,  which  arc  much  more  unctuous  and  slippery. 
This,  at  first  sight,  seems  inconsistent  with  the  preced- 
ing observa  ion,  and  to  prove,  in  opposition  to  it,  that 
the  northern  clays  are  the  most  adhesive  ; but  it  should 
be  remarked,  that  that  adhesiveness,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  peculiar  marks  of  clay,  is  the 
adhesiveness  of  the  parts  of  the  clay  to  each  other,  not 
the  adhesiveness  of  the  clay  to  any  other  body.  The 
soil  of  the  Weald,  in  being  unctuous  or  greasy  to  a 
greater  degree,  seems  to  possess  a greater  proportion  of 
clay  than  the  soil  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county. 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  clay  of  the  Weald  is  not  • 
affected  by  dry  weather  to  such  a degree  as  the  northern 
clays:  in  the  latter  may  be  seen  cracks,  or  rather  rents, 
nearly  a yard  in  depth,  and  several  inches  broad,  in 
long-continued  dry  and  sultry  weather;  but  in  the 
Weald,  the  ground  does  not  contract  nearly  so  much. 

I had  a good  opportunity  this  very  dry  summer  (1807), 
of  observing  the  different  degrees  in  which  the  two 
hinds  of  clay  were  affected  by  the  heat : while  the  north- 
ern clays  were  rent  in  all  directions,  there  were  to  be 
seen  but  very  few  and  very  trifling  cracks  in  the  Weald 
of  Surrey.  This  circumstance,  however,  may  perhaps 
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be  more  justly  accounted  for,  from  the  situation  of  the; 
Weald  than  from  the  nature  of  the  soil:  from  the  low 
situation  of  that  part  of  Surrey,  and  the  difficulty  and 
slowness  with  which  the  ground  there  is  dried,  from 
the  flatness  of  the  surface,  and  the  want  of  ventilation 
and  sun  (compared  with  the  more  open,  elevated,  and 
sloping  ground  in  the  north-east  of  the  county),  the 
moisture  will  be  longer  retained,  and,  qf  course,  the 
contraction  of  the  soil  will  be  less — not  because  it  is 
less  pure  clay,  but  because  it  is  not  nearly  so  dry. 

In  the  last  place,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  clay  of  the  Weald,  proceeds  much  more  slowly 
than  it  does  on  the  northern  clays.  , If  some  of  the 
former,  which  has  never  before  been  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  aiT,  be  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
it  requires  several  years  to  produce  even  a slight  change 
in  its  colour  and  qualities  ; and  if  it  is  wished  to  bring 
about  this  change  in  a shorter  period,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  mix  a considerable  proportion  of  lime  with 
the  soil.  But  the  unexposed  clay  of  the  north  of  the 
county  differs  little,  even  when  it  is  first  broflght  up  to 
light,  from  the  old  soil:  it  is  indeed  of  a different  shade, 
and  more  hard  in  its  contexture;  but  by  being  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere  for  a short  time,  it  becomes  exactly 
similar  to  the  rest  of  the  soil  in  colour  and  qualities. 

On  the  whole,  the  clay  of  the  Weald  of  Surrey  must 
be  regarded  as  more  pure,  and  less  mixed  with  vege- 
table matter,  or  with  sand,  than  the  clay  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  county.  This  opinion  will  be  further  con* 
firmed  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  much  less  fertile;  for  cer- 
tainly, a pure  clay  cannot  be  friendly  to  vegetation. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  illustrate  the  principal 
and  most  striking  differences  between  these  two  kinds 
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of  clay,  we  shall  proceed  to  point  the  particular  parts 
of  Surrey  which  have  a soil  of  clay,  loams,  chalk,  and 
peat. 

/.  CLAY. 

The  pale  and  less  fertile  clay  occupies  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Weald  of  Surrey.  This  district,  which 
joins  the  Weald  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  extends  in  its 
most  southern  part  the  whole  breadth  of  Surrey,  from 
Wildervrick  to  Ilaslcmerc,  a distance  of  more  than  30 
miles.  It  contracts  on  the  western  side,  as  we  proceed 
from  Haslemerc  to  Godaiming ; nnd  about  half  way 
between  these  towns,  it  is  deeply  indented  by  the  sandy 
loams.  From  mar  Ilascomb  to  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  Weald,  the  breadth  is  not  much  more  than  20 
miles.  The  medial  distance  between  the  borders  of 
Sussex  and  the  northern  limit  of  the  Weald,  is  about, 
four  miles. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  extensive  tract  of  uniform 
soil  in  the  county  of  Surrey  ; except  on  the  northern 
side,  whefc  it  rises  towards  the  sandy  loams,  there  is 
no  difference  to  be  perceived  in  the  whole  compass  of  it, 
except  what  evidently  proceeds  from  peculiar  situation. 
Its  elevation  in  general  is  very  trilling — less,  it  is  said, 
than  that  of  any  other  vale  district  in  the  island.  Its 
surface,  also,  is  very  uniform  : there  are,  indeed,  a 
few  spots  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the  Weald  ; 
and  it  is  the  soil  of  these  rising  grounds,  which  forms 
the  only  exception  to  the  general  soil  of  the  district. 
The  colour  of  the  soil  on  the  eminences  is  darker,  and 
the  quality  more  fertile;  arising,  in  all  probability, 
from  the  more  dry  and  better  ventilated  state  of  the 
ground,  and  from  the  greater  quantity  of  vegetable 
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matter,  which  would  be  produced  and  decay  in  such 
a situation,  than  iu  those  which  were  more  cold  and 
less  kindly. 

The  subsoil  of  the  W eald  lands  is  very  retentive  and 
cold  : immediately  below  the  depth  to  which  the 
plough  generally  goes,  it  appears  to  consist  of  a till, 
or  hard  slaty  earth  mixed  with  iron.  At  a greater 
depth,  a whitish  clay  is  to  be  found,  which  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  pipc-clay ; but  on  examina- 
tion, it  will  discover  the  schistose  or  slaty  texture. 
The  lamina or  plates,  arc  extremely  thin  ; and  in  the 
specimen  which  I more  particularly  examined,  between 
Charlewood  and  Ncwdigate,  they  were  easily  com- 
pressed by  the  hand,  so  as  to  form  a solid  lump  of 
clay.  In  some  parts  of  the  Weald,  particularly 
towards  the  northern  border  of  it,  where  the  soil  par- 
takes more'  of  the  natnre  of  n loam,  ragstone  is  found 
as  the  prevalent  subsoil. 

From  the  account  w hich  has  been  given  of  the  Weald 
of  Surrey-— of  a cold  retentive  soil  and  subsoil  ; alow 
and  fiat  surface,  thickly  covered  with  wood — it  will 
easily  be  conceived,  that  the  agricultural  management 
requires  both  a large  capital,  and  superior  skill,  atten- 
tion, and  activity,  in  order  to  be  on  the  alert,  and 
make  the  most  of  the  proper  seasons  for  the  different 
agricultural  operations  of  the  ^car.  Such  a soil  as  it 
possesses,  is  easily  rendered  unfir  for  the  plough  by  wet 
weather  ; and  when  or.ee  completely  soaked  with  rain, 
it  requires  a very  long  coarse  of  dry  and  windy  wea- 
ther to  restore  it  to  its  proper  firmness  ; and  even  then, 
there  is  great  danger  that  it  w ill  be  left  in  a sour  and 
unfertile  state.  It  is  not,  indeed,  so  liable  to  root 
weeds  as  more  open  and  friable  soils ; but  if  it  once 
gets  very  foul,  it  requires  more  strength  than  is  gene- 
rally 
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rally  found  upon  it  to  clean  it  thoroughly,  during  the 
season  when  it  can  be  worked  with  advantage. 

Proceeding  northwards,  and  omitting  for  the  present 
the  loamy  soils,  which  are  formed  by  the  junction  of 
the  clay  of  the  Weald  and  the  sandy  loams,  and  also 
the  valley  and  hills  of  sand  and  sandy  loams,  which 
stretch  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  county  between 
the  chalk  and  the  Weald — we  come  to  a very  narrow 
stripe  of  singular  land.  This  is  called  in  Surrey  the 
“ black-land,”  and  is  the  same  with  what  in  Sussett 
and  Kent  is  called  <{  raaam”  soil.  It  is  a very  strong 
tenacious  clay,  of  a blueisb  black  colour,  and  a waxy 
nature  : when  it  is  completely  dry,  the  blueish  tinge 
increases  ; and  in  proportion  as  it  becomes  more  wet', 
the  black  colour  appears  stronger,  a.iul  less  mixed.  The 
line  of  this  soil  is  not  to  be  found  to  the  west  of  Bctch* 
worth  : none  of  it  appears  at  the  bottom  of  Box-hill; 
but  as  you  proceed  along  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills 
from  this  place  towards  R legate,  you  find  a regular 
and  continued  line  of  it,  lying  between  the  very  foot  of 
the  chalk  and  the  beginning  of  the  sandy  loams.  It 
goes  thus  entirely  through  the  county,  and  enters  Kent, 
where  it  is  said  to  terminate  at  Rochester.  It  follows 
every  winding  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  runs  close  up  to 
them  ou  the  north  side,  and  to  the  sandy  loams  on  the 
south.  The  black-land  seldom  exceeds  COO  yards  in 
breadth,  but  in  some  places  it  is  contained  within  a 
much  narrower  compass. 

This  is,  no  doubt,  by  far  the  most  tenacious  clay 
soil  in  Surrey,  as  it  frequently  requires  seven  or  eight 
horses  to  plough  it,  when  it  is  hardened  by  the  dry 
■weather : it  is  at  the  same  time  singularly  fertile  in 
wheat ; and  in  seasons  when  it  can  be  well  and  favour* 
ably  worked,  (he  produce  of  this  grain  per  acre  is  per* 
. . haps 
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haps  equal  to  wbat  is  reaped  from  any  other  soil  in  the 
kingdom.  * 

With  respect  to  the  composition  of  this  singular  soil, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  some  calcareous 
matter;  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  would  naturally 
be  imagined,  from  its  lying  immediately  below  steep 
hills  of  loose  chalky  rubble.  Mr.  Marshall  found  by 
analysis,  that  the  “ maam”  soil  of  Duncton,  near  Pet-  , 

worth,  in  Sussex  (at  the  immediate  foot  of  the  chalk- 
hills  there),  contained  only  seven  and  a half  grains  per- 
cent. of  calcareous  matter;  and  from  the  great  simi- 
larity in  appearance,  properties,  and  fertility  of  the 
il  black-land,”  at  the  southern  foot  of  the  Surrey  chalk- 
hills,  and  that  at  the  northern  foot  of  the  South  Downs, 
it  is  highly  probable  their  analysis  is  very  nearly  lire 
same. 

The  soil  of  the  “ black-land”  is  not  only  strong  and 
tenacious,  but  it  is  also  cold  and  retentive : this  arises 
partly  from  the  great  depth  to  which  it  runs  before  the 
chalk  is  found,  and  partly'  from  the  rain-water  and 
springs  that  sink  through  the  neighbouring  hills,  and 
which  are  checked  and  retained  when  they  reach  the 
clay  of  tire  “ black-land.” 

From  the  circumstance  of  this  land  lying  in  a very 
narrow  line,  it  seldom  happens  that  there  arc  many 
acres  of  it  in  any  one  farm  ; of  course,  the  proper  mode 
of  managing  it  is  not  so  well  understood,  as  if  it  formed 
the  principal  part  of  the  farm.  Beside  the  expense  of 
working  it,  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  other  parts  of 
the  farm,  in  order  to  take  it  in  a good  season,  and  the 
peculiar  fitness  of  it  for  pasture,  have  induced  most 
farmers  who  possess  any  portion  of  it,  to  lay  it  down 
to  grass.  - 

The  next  kind  of  clay  that  appears  in  a northerly 
. direction, 
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direction,  lies  on  some  parts  of  the  flat  surface  of  the 
Surrey  Downs,  towards  the  south  side  of  them,  and 
generally  between  tire  extensive  heaths  and  the  bare 
chalk  of  the  rugged  and  steep  precipice.  In  crossing 
from  Ewel  to  Riegate,  the  nature  of  this  soil  is  com- 
pletely seen.  On  the  flat  of  thisbroad  part  of  the  Downs, 
lies  Wallon-hsath,  a ferruginous  unfertile  sand,  en- 
tirely free  from  chalk.  After  we  cross  the  southern 
limit  of  this  heath,  and  just  before  we  come  to  the 
white  cliff's  which  overlook  the  town  of  Riegate,  the 
clay  appears  mixed  with  flints : its  extent  is  not  great, 
nor  does  it  appear  where  the  surface  is  sloping.  The 
colour  of  it  is  dark  red  ; and  in  tenacity,  it  docs  not 
seem  to  yield  much  to  the  black-land.  It  is  probable, 
that  there  is  chalk  both  under  the  heath  and  under  this 
clay ; ns  where  the  Downs  are  not  so  broad , more  to 
the  west,  the  chalk  continues,  without  interruption  or 
mixture,  from  the  northern  to  the  southern  extremity. 
The  flints  that  are  found  on  the  red  clay  just  described, 
add  to  the  probability  that  it  at  least  lies  on  chalk; 
though  the  immediate  subsoil  differs  in  no  respect  from 
the  upper  soil,  except  so  far  as  cultivation  has  rather 
changed  the  colour  and  loosened  the  texture  of  the  lat- 
ter. As  this  soil  certainly  lies  far  above  the  chalk, 
and  differs  essentially  from  what  properly  arc  called 
chalky  soils,  it  was  thought  proper  to  noticeit  here, 
under  the  head  of  clay,  rather  than  to  place  it  under 
the  head  of  chalk. 

There  remain  now  but  two  portions  of  clay  soil  that 
run  to  any  great  extent  without  mixture,  or  interrup- 
tion by  any  other  kind  of  soil : the  first  and  most  ex- 
tensive, lies  to  the  north  of  the  narrow  and  steep  ridge 
of  clmlk  between  Wanborough  and  Tongbam.  The 
length  of  this  clayey  district  is  about  five  miles,  and 
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(be  breadth  about  two  miles  and  a half ; running  from 
(be  heathy  lands  to  the  north  of  Warplesdon,  toWan- 
borough  ; and  from  near  Stoke,  below  Guildford,  to 
the  borders  of  Hampshire^  near  Aldershot.  The  clay 
of  this  part  of  Surrey  is  strong  and  add,  lying  in  ge- 
neral  low  and  flat : the  quality  of  it  appears  to  be  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Weald,  but  inferior  to  the  clay  in 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  county.  The  subsoil, 
at  least  nenrTongham,  where  I had  an  excellent  op- 
portunity of  observing  it,  is  a strong  clay — some  of  it 
of  a blneish  white,  and  some  of  it  of  a deep  red  colour. 
This  subsoil  is  dug  for  the  purpose  of  making  flower- 
pots, &c.  : a mixture  of  the  two  kinds  is  esteemed  best 
for  that  purpose.  It  is  sold  on  the  spot  for  Ir.  6d.  the 
waggon-load,  and  made  into  pots  at  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages. 

The  other  plot  of  clay  runs  from  near  Stoke  Daber- 
non,  through  Chessington,  Malden,  and  Morden  : it 
is  of  the  same  quality  as  the  other  clays  in  the  middle 
and  north  of  the  county,  which  will  afterwards  be  men- 
tioned ; but  is  not,  like  them,  intersected  and  broken 
by  seams  of  sandy  loam — at  least,  the  clay  in  this  dis- 
trict predominates  to  such  a degree,  that  the  variations 
from  it  may  be  passed  over  as  trifling.  The  nature  of 
this  clay  varies  very  little  in  the  extent  of  country  just 
mentioned.  It  may  be  considered  in  general  as  of  con- 
siderable depth,  since  for  several  feet  there  is  no  diffe- 
rence in  the  soil,  but  what  would  soon  and  effectually 
be  destroyed  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  north-east  point  of  Surrey,  in  the  line  from 
Camberwell  to  Penge-common,  through  Peckham  and 
Dulwich,  the  soil  is  in  general  a strong  tenacious  clay ; 
the  same  soil  stretches  across  towards  Norbury-farm, 
intermixed,  however,  with  lighter  and  drier  ground, 
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and  on  Hie  eminences,  approaching  rather  to  a clayey 
loam. 

The  line  of  clay  soil  of  the  greatest  length,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Weald  claywbut  of  trifling  breadth, 
and  frequently  screaked  with  veins  of  sandy  loam,  and 
of  sheer  sand,  is  that  which  lies  on  the  confines  of  the 
chalk  towards  the  north.  This  line  follows  the  chalk- 
hills,  from  their  eastern  boundary  in  this  county  to 
Guildford  : after  that,  it  expands  into  the  broader  and 
less  mixed  clay  between  W arplesdon  and  Ash,  which 
has  already  been  noticed.  It  is  to  be  found  a little  to 
the  north  of  Croydon,  Beddington,  Sutton,  Chcam, 
Ewcl,  Epsom,  Lcathcvhead,  West  Horsley,  Clandon, 
and  Meroe.  In  those  parts  which  lie  nearest  the  chalk, 
the  intermixture  of  sandy  loam  and  sand  is  more  fre- 
quent and  irregular : as  we  proceed  northwards,  the 
clay  becomes  purer  and  less  mixed.  Some  of  the  vil- 
lages, as  Ewcl  and  East  Clandon,  are  placed  on  the 
immediate  junction  of  this  clay  and  the  chalk  ; and  the 
road  from  Ewcl  to  Guildford,  for  the  most  part,  runs 
very  near  it. 

This  clay  is  very  strong  and  retentive ; but  at  the 
same  time,  when  labour  is  judiciously  laid  out  upon  it, 
it  pays  the  farmer  well.  It  is  much  superior  iu  quality 
to  the  clay  of  the  Weald,  and  even  to  the  clay  about  , 
Warplesdon  and  Ash,  and  may  justly  be  regarded  as  a 
good  wheat  and  bean  soil.  The  clay  about  Dulwich, 
and  about  Malden  and  Chessington,  is  very  similar 
to  it. 

Besides  the  tracts  of  clay  already  mentioned,  this 
kind  of  soil  is  found  iu  small  quantify,  and  encom- 
passed with  loams  of  different  strengths,  in  almost  every 
part  of  Surrey,  except  the  vale  of  sand  between  the 
chalk  and  the  Weald;  the  heath  in  the  west  and  south- 
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west  parts  of  tile  county  ; the  immediate  vicinity  of 

Farnliam,  and  Stoke  near  Guildford  ; and  the  northern 

» 

corner  of  the  county,  between  Wandsworth  and  By- 
fleet. Even  in  the  midst  of  the  poor  sands  about  Chob- 
ham  and  Onnersley,  and  on  the  richer  sandy  loams  of 
Send  and  Cobham,  there  are  fields  of  very  strong  clay 
to  be  found.  This  soil  is  also  to  be  found  amidst  the 
lighter  soils  about  Godstone  and  Oxled,  especially  on 
the  southern  side,  and  in  some  of  the  vallies  of  that 
chain  of  hills  which  runs  between  the  chalk  and  the 
Weald.  Parts  also  of  the  parishes  of  Merton,  Strealham, 
and  Tooting,  have  a clayey  soil.  The  subsoil  of  tbese 
patches  of  clay  must  of  course  vary  considerably : about 
Chobhara,  a ragstone  is  found  below  the  cultivated  soli; 
about  Send,  an  earth  evidently  similar  to  the  upper  soil, 
except  so  far  as  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere  and  of 
cultivation  produces  a change.  About  Streatham  and 
Merton,  a flinly  gravel  is  generally  found  below  the 
clay. 

The  depth  of  the  different  clays  in  Surrey  varies 
much:  in  the  Weald,  it  is  seldom  possible  to  plough 
deeper  than  five  or  six  inches  without  bringing  up  the 
titty  or  ferruginous  subsoil:  the  clays  about  Malden, 
Chessington,  &c.  are  considerably  deeper — some  of 
them,  indeed,  are  several  feet  deep.  It  inay  in  general 
be  remarked  on  this  head,  that  the  richer  and  darker 
coloured  the  clay,  the  deeper  it  runs ; since  in  this  case, 
the  under  soil  differs  little  from  the  cultivated  soil,  and 
may  soon  be  brought  into  the  same  state,  so  that  the 
farmer  can  deepen  his  upper  soil  without  risque; 
whereas  the  farmer  in  the  Weald  is  afraid  to  plough 
up  that  earth,  which  he  knows  will  require  years,  and 
much  labour,  manure,  and  lime,  to  derive  it  of  its 
unfertile  qualities. 
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Most  of  the  fields  of  tlay  that  are  thas  found  inter- 
mixed with  soils  of  a lighter  kind,  are  of  a good  qua- 
lity— little,  if  at  all  inferior,  to  the  best  soil  of  that  de- 
scription in  the  county.  But  there  is  a general  prcjn- 
dice  against  nil  clay  soils  in  Surrey — -a  prejudice  which 
appears  to  arise  from  two  causes.  In  the  first  place, 
the  most  profitable  description  of  farms  are  thosewhicll 
arc  favourable  to  « flock  of  sheep,  and  which,  of  course, 
have  at  least  a certain  proportion  of  turnip  soil  : to 
such  farmers  as  have  in  view  a flock,  clay,  therefore, 
is  an  unsuitable  soil.  In  the  second  place,  the  expense 
and  difficulty  of  working  a clay  soil,  is  so  much 
greater  than  what  are  required  on  a drier  and  less  tena- 
cious soil ; anil  in  Surrey,  the  want  of  hands,  and  the 
cost  of  all  kind  of  labour,  are  so  severely  felt,  that 
the  farmer  prefers  a saving  in  the  management  of  his 
farm,  to  the  payment  of  a lower  rent.  To  these  rea- 
sons must  be  added,  that  the  crops  from  the  best  clays 
are  much  less  certain,  and  nrc  said  to  be  generally  in- 
terior in  quality  to  what  arc  reaped  from  the  loamy 
soils  ; and  that  the  seasons  when  the  former  can  be 
wrought  with  ease  and  advantage,  are  much  shorter 
and  more  precarious. 

II.  LOAM. 

As  this  word  is  made  to  com  prebend  every  variety 
of  soil  between  a strong  clay  and  a sheer  sand,  it  is  ne- 
cessary, either  to  restrict  its  meaning  to  one  limited 
and  precise  sense,  and  to  give  a clear  definition  of  that^ 
or  to  divide  loams  info  different  kinds.  The  latter  is 
preferred,  as  less  liable  to  misapprehension,  and  as 
taking  in  evciy  thing  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  in  a 
more  definite  and  comprehensive  manner.  The  loams 
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of  Surrey  may  therefore  be  divided  into,  1.  strong 
loam;  2.  less  adhesive  loam,  or  hazle  loam;  3.  cal- 
carcoas  loam  ; and  4.  sundy  loam. 

1.  Strong  Loam. — This  is  to  be  met  with  between 
Guildford  and  Ripley,  in  greater  extent,  perhaps,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Towards  the  west  jt 
passes  into  a clay,  and  on  the  east  it  is  joined  to  a gra- 
velly  sand.  As  we  approach  Ripley,  the  strong  loam 
disappears,  and  is  succeeded  by  a sandy  soil.  The 
subsoil  in  this  tract  is  in  some  parts  clay  ; in  other 
parts*  flinty  gravel.  Many  of  the  meadows  along  the 
banks  of  the,  Thames,  particularly  the  famous  Runny- 
inead,  and  the  meadows  near  Kingston,  may  also  be 
justly  classed  under  the  head  of  strong  loams.  This 
soil  is  also  to  be  found,  though  not  of  quite  so  much 
tenacity,  towards  the  foot  of  the  southern  side  of  the 
sand-hills  that  lie  between  the  vale  of  sand  and  the 
Weald;  stretching  along  from  Leigh,  by  Wood- 
hatch,  to  the  south  of  Red-hill  and  Blechinglcy,  to- 
wards Tanridge.  The  loamy  soil  here,,  however,  is 
very  much  divided,  and  intermixed  with  sand  and 
stiff  clay.  In  some  parts  of  the  parishes  in  the  north- 
eastern jjart  of  the  county,  about  St  real  ham  and  Toot- 
ing, this  soil  is  also  to  be  found . The  subsoil  is  various : 
below  the  loams  that  border  on  the  Weald,  sandstone, 
ragstone,  and  strong  blue  clay  are  found , principally 
as  these  soils  lie  more  or  less  near  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

2.  Less  adhesive  Loam , or  Hazle  Loam. — Beside 
the  great  extent  of  this  most  desirable  soil  which  lies 
at  the  northern  foot  of  the  Downs,  and  which,  as  being 
calcareous,  will  be  noticed  hereafter,  there  are  patches 
of  it  to  be  met  with  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  but 
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hoi  of  any  great  breadth.  About  Hors  hill,  Woking, 
hud  between  Street  Cobliam  and  Church  Cobham,  there 
are  some  hundred  acres  of  this  soil  : the  ground  about 
Mortlake  may  perhaps  also  be  classed  under  this  head, 
unless  it  be  considered  as  more  properly  a sandy  loam, 
rendered  rich  and  black  by  cultivation  and  manure. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  most  of  the  land  in 
that  part  of  Surrey  which  runs  up  to  the  north,  between 
Wandsworth  and  Kingston,  and  to  the  fields  near  Bat* 
tersea  : they  may  be  classed  under  the  head  either  of 
hazlc  loams,  or  of  sandy  loams — more  strictly  speak- 
ing, certainly  under  the  latter.  In  proceeding  from 
Guildford  to  Farnham,  after  we  lose  the  ridge  of  chalk, 
and  within  a mile  or  a mile  and  a half  of  the  latter 
town,  a pretty  extensive  tract  of  hazle  loam  is  to  be 
found ; extending  by  Badshot  to  the  north  as  far  as 
the  corner  of  Hampshire,  which  there  runs  in  ; and  on 
the  south,  nearly  to  Farnham-common.  Some  doubt 
may  be  entertained,  whether  the  soil  round  Farnham  is 
not  strictly  a calcareous  loam  ; but  as  the  chalk  is  not 
visibly  mixed  with  the  upper  soil,  nor  lies  immdiately 
below  it,  it  may  fairly  be  classed  with  the  hazle  loams. 
The  depth  of  almost  all  the  lighter  loams  is  sufficiently 
great  to  admit  of  a furrow  of  eight  or  nine  inches, 
without  disturbing  the  subsoil,  which  in  general  is 
flints  or  gravel. 

3.  Calcareous  Loam. — Along  the  northern  skiits  of 
the  chalk-hills,  there  is  a great  quantity  of  this  soil, 
extending  from  Croydon,  with  little  interruption,  very 
Hear  to  Guildford  : as  we  approach  this  town,  the  soil 
Incomes  rather  more  light  and  sandy.  Perhaps  the 
richest  tract  of  this  soil  lies  between  Croydon  and  Ep- 
som, which  may  safely  be  reckoned  among  the  best  in 
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(he  county  of  Surrey  : it  is,  indeed,  the  purest  liazle 
loam,  with  the  advantage  of  lying  on  a lied  of  chalk. 
The  depth  varies  according  to  the  elevation  : near  the 
limit  of  the  chalk,  it  is  very  deep  ; as  we  ascend 
towards  the  Downs,  the  depth  declines,  till  little  more 
than  three  or  four  inches  are  left  between  the  soil  and 
the  chalk  rubble.  Where  the  soil  is  deep,  there  is  no 
drawback  to  its  good  qualities  ; but  where  it  is  shal- 
low, and  moreover  pale  and  inclining  to  clay,  it  is 
observed  that  its  lying  on  chalk  keeps  it  backward  in 
the  spring.  Loams  on  chalk,  and  calcareous  soils  in 
general,  are  found  not  to  burn,  or  be  scorched , even 
in  thedriest  and  most  sultry  seasons ; and  in  this  respect 
have  the  advantage  of  sandy  loams,  except  these  be 
very  deep  and  rich. 

Besides  this  calcareous  loam,  which  lies  on  the 
northern  skirt  of  the  chalk-hills,  another  kind  is  found 
in  those  parts  of  the  hills  which  are  broken  into  vallies. 
This  soil  is  not  nearly  of  so  brown  a colour,  nor  so  fri- 
able a texture,  as  the  liazle  loam  : it  is  also  much 
thinner,  and  much  intermixed  with  flints.  Indeed,  it 
seems  to  lie  between  the  loam  and  the  clay — to  be  less 
friable  and  open  than  the  calcareous  loam,  and  much 
less  tenacious  and  strong  than  the  deep  red  clays, 
which  have  already  been  noticed  as  occupying  the  flats 
towards  the  southern  side  of  the  chalk-lulls. 

This  soil  occupies  most  of  the  country  be!  ween  Croy- 
don arid  Godstone,  ami  between  the  former  place  and 
Mcstham;  and  is  to  be  found,  more  or  less,  on  aj!  the 
sloping  surfaces  among  the  chalk-hills  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Mole,  and  covers  nearly  (be  whole  of  them, 
where  they  contract  into  a single  ridge,  to  t he  westward 
-of  that  river.  In  many  places,  the  surface  is  nearly 
concealed  by  flints  ;.and-tbe  subsoil  in  general,  in  the 
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▼allies  between  Croydon  and  Godstone,  is  entirely 
composed  of  flints.  Chalk  rubble  and  chalk  form  the 
subsoil  in  other  places,  except  towards  the  southern 
edge  of  the  hills  near  Mestham,  where  tire  rabble  of 
the  celebrated  firestone  lies  below  the  thin  and  pale 
loam . 

It  is  probable  that  this  kind  of  soil,  if  it  had  not  been 
placed  on  a loose  calcareous  base,  would  have  re- 
mained, what  it  certainly  is  independent  of  the  mixture 
of  chalk  in  it,  a thin,  tough,  and  cold  clay;  but  by 
means  of  the  loose  chalk,  which  the  plough  has 
brought  up,  and  broken  and  mixed  with  it,  it  is  be- 
come a calcareous  loam,  still  retaining  however  the 
cold,  and  in  some  degree  the  tough  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal clay. 

4.  Sandy  Loam. — The  best  defined,  and  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  tract  of  this  description  of  soil,  lies 
between  the  Weald  and  the  Downs.  It  stretches  across 
the  county  from  the  borders  of  Kent,  near  Limpsfield, 
by  Godstone,  Blechingley,  Riegate,  Dorking,  Shire, 
anil  Albury,  with  a breadth  seldom  exceeding  half  a 
mile ; till  at  Albury  it  expands,  and  stretching  to  the 
south,  comes  round  by  Wornersh,  Bramley,  Godai- 
ming, Mousel,  Elsted,  Pepper-harrow,  and  Seale.  This 
extent  of  sandy  loam  varies  in  colour  and  in  fertility  : 
perhaps  the  richest  part  of  it  lies  round  Godalming.  It 
is  every  where  of  great  depth,  and  rests  on  a sandstone 
base,  which  hardens  as  it  deepens.  This  sandstone  it 
irregularly  veined  with  an  ore  of  iron ; which,  from 
the  sand  being  washed  out  between  the  layers,  appears 
like  shelves,  standing  out  from  the  sandstone,  from 
six  to  eight  inches : the  thickness  of  this  iron  ore  is  ge- 
nerally about  one  inch  and  a half:  the  line  in  which 
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it  runs  is  slightly  waving ; and  the  lower  surface  of  the 
ore  is  rather  concave. 

Sandy  loam  also  predominates  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames,  at  Battersea,  Wandsworth,  Putney,  Mort- 
lake,  Kew,  and  Richmond  : here  it  extends  to  the 
south  as  far  as  Wimbledon.  From  the  immense  quan- 
tities of  manure  which  this  district  receives,  in  order  to 
fit  it  for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  chiefly  applied, 
viz.  the  supply  of  the  London  market  with  vegetables, 
the  soil,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  is  become  in 
general  a black  loam  or  rich  mould.  From  Kingston, 
along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  by  Thames  Ditton, 
Moulsey,  Walton,  Weybridge,  Chertsey,  Thorpe,  and 
Egham,  sandy  loam  is  also  found,  though  in  many 
places  intersected  by  passages  of  strong  loam,  and  as 
we  advance  up  the  country,  mixed  with  heathy  and 
moorish  soil.  Returning  to  Kingston,  we  find  this  soil 
predominating  on  the  road  to  Esher,  Cobham,  and 
Ripley,  both  on  the  right  hand,  after  we  have  passed 
the  commons,  about  Byfleet,  Westley,  Purford,  and 
Woking;  and  on  the  left  hand,  about  Ockham.  This 
soil,  though  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  appearing, 
along  with  some  strong  land,  merely  like  spots,  amidst 
the  wild  and  desolate  heaths,  is  to  be  found  the  whole 
way  from  the  road  between  Kingston  and  Ripley,  to 
the  western  limits  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire.  Besides  these  more  extensive 
and  important  tracts  of  sandy  loam,  the  soil  about 
Stoke  below  Guildford ; much  of  the  soil  in  the  parish 
of  Bcddington ; and  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Barnes, 
and  Tooting ; the  west  side  of  the  parish  of  Merton, 
and  a narrow  vein  of  ground  in  the  parish  of  Sutton, 
between  the  chalk  and  the  clay,  are  also  sandy  loam. 

The  subsoil  of  almost  all  the  sandy  loam  to  the 
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north  of  the  Downs  is  gravel ; all  of  it  of  a flinty  ap- 
pearance and  texture,  and  commonly  deeply  tinged 
with  a yellow  colour.  The  depth  of  the  upper  soil  is 
various,  generally  more  than  a foot,  but  never  nearly 
so  great  as  that  ot  the  sandy  loam  to  the  south  of  the 
chalk-hills. 


III.  CHALK. 

This  soil,  where  it  was  covered  with  loam,  has  al- 
ready been  noticed  : the  bare  chalk,  or  chalk  very 
slightly  covered  or  mixed  with  earth,  is  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  south  side  of  the  Downs  : in  many  places, 
Where  the  hill  is  very  steep,  the  chalk  rises  completely 
to  the  surface,  and  exhibits,  perhaps,  more  pure  cal- 
careous matter  as  soil,  and  especially  as  under  tillage, 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 

There  remains  now  only  one  kind  of  soil  in  Surrey  to 
be  noticed  ; this  is  the  heathyor  moorish  soil,  which 
unfortunately  occupies  a very  large  proportion  of  the 
county.  A particular  description  of  the  principal 
heaths;  the  nature  of  their  respective  soils;  and  their 
aggregate  as  well  as  separate  extent,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter : we  shall  at  present  merely  notice  in  what 
part  of  the  county  they  chiefly  lie,  and  the  general  cha- 
racter of  their  soil. 

The  whole  of  the  south-west  corner  of  Surrey,  from 
Haslemerc  across  to  Farnham  in  one  direction,  and 
from  near  Fisted  to  Fronsltarh  on  the'other,  is  occupied 
by  this  barren  soil.  The  soil  of  the  west  and  the  north- 
west part  of  the  county  is  very  little  superior,  but  it  is 
more  relieved  bj’  spots  of  fertile  ground.  From  the  hill 
just  above  Eglinm  to  Bngshot ; from  Bagshot  to 
Frimley;  from  Frimley,  across  Romping  Downs,  to 
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Ash,  where  the  strong  land  begins — the  whole,  with 
little  exception,  is  heath  or  moorish  soil.  The  breadth 
of  this  heai hy  tract  is  also  very  extensive:  ingoing 
from  Bagshot,  through  Chobham  and  Byfleet,  to  Cob- 
ham,  Ripley,  and  Oatlands,  we  pass  across  dreary  and 
almost  irreclaimable  heaths  ; with  here  and  there  a dis- 
tant glance  of  the  loams  about  Horsh  ill,  and  the  stiff  and 
retentive  clays  on  the  sloping  ground  about  Ottershaw. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a character  of  soil  worse 
than  that  of  the  heaths  of  Surrey : it  is  a barren  sand, 
soft,  deaf  and  duffy,  mixed  with  a hungry  poor  gra- 
vel, and  with  the  remains  of  the  decayed  heath  : it  is 
very  thin,  lying  on  small  stones  of  a dead  white  colour. 
Where  the  surface  rises  into  a swell,  the  soil  is  rather 
better,  supporting  a stronger  and  more  healthy  heath. 
The  soil  is  similar  on  that  line  of  barren  land  which 
runs  from  Blackheath  toLeith-liill,  and  which  stretches 
across  from  the  valley  in  which  Albury  stands,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Weald,  near  Ewhurst.  Large  tracts 
of  heath  are  also  found  on  the  broad  summit  of  the 
Surrey  hills,  of  which  we  shall  presently  take  more 
particular  notice. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  county,  a heathy  soil  is  found 
round  Addington  : this  differs  from  the  heaths  in  the 
west  of  the  county,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  loose 
round  pebbles,  or  shingle,  with  a very  small  intermix- 
ture of  earth,  lying  on  a bed  of  white  sand.  This 
ground  lies  very  high,  and  terminates,  on  the  south- 
east, in  steep  headlands  of  a very  singular  appear- 
ance*. 

From  the  full  account  now  given,  it  will  j\qt  be  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  the  respective  soils  of  the  different 


* Lyaons’  Environ*  of  London,  vot.  iv.  p.  £jB7. 
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parts  of  Surrey.  The  most  striking  and  remarkable 
tract  of  land  consists  of  the  Downs,  which  stretch  across 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of 
a mile  or  two  near  Farnham.  They  lie  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  county ; entering  from  Kent  into  Surrey 
by  Croydon  and  Tatesfield,  and  proceeding  in  a direc- 
tion nearly  due  west,  narrowing  as  they  proceed,  till 
they  terminate  about  seven  or  eight  miles  beyond 
Guildford. 

Near  the  eastern  extremity,  the  width  may  be  about 
seven  miles;  near  the  western,  1 here  is  merely  a nar- 
row ridge,  little  more  than  the  breadth  of  the  turnpike 
road.  Between  Croydon  and  Godstonc,  between  Ewel 
and  Riegate,  and  between  Aslited  and  Box-hill,  the 
surface  of  the  Downs  is  broken  into  rallies : to  the  west- 
ward of  Leatherhead  and  Dorking,  the  surface  is  flatter 
and  less  broken  ; and  the  irregularity  decreases  as  we 
proceed  westward,  and  as  the  Downs  become  narrower. 

A large  extent  of  heath  stretches  along  the  high 
broad  summit  of  the  Downs,  particularly  about  Wal- 
ton and  Iledlcy,  which  completely  divides  (at  least  for 
a considerable  depth)  (he  chalk  of  the  northern  com- 
partnymt  from  the  chalk  of  the  southern  compartment 
of  the  Downs  : it  is  probable,  however,  that  they  join 
at  their  base.  Some  heath  land,  though  of  less  extent, 
appears  on  the  surface  of  the  Downs,  between  the  Mole 
and  the  Wey. 

On  the  northern  border,  at  least  as  far  as  Guildford, 
the  Downs  have  a gentle  slope,  with  the  upper  soil 
deepening  as  we  approach  their  limits:  on  the  southern 
side,  the  Downs  are  broken  into  rugged  and  precipitous 
cliffs,  with  an  elevation,  in  many  places,  of  at  least 
300  feet.  Beyond  Guildford,  the  angle  of  slope  on  the 
north  and  south  side  of  the  Downs  is  nearly  the  same — 
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jmucli  greater  than  on  the  north  side,  about  Epsom  and 
Leatherhead ; and  much  less  than  on  the  south  side, 
about  Dorking  and  Riegate.  Fixing  on  the  east  part 
of  the  Downs  as  a point  from  which  to  set  out,  and 
proceeding  to  the  southern  border  of  the  county,  the 
first  variation  of  soil  we  meet  with,  after  reaching  the 
bottom  of  the  chalk-cliffs,  is  the  narrow  line  of  “ black- 
land  then  the  sandy  loam  in  the  valley ; and  as  we 
cross  the  hills  to  enter  the  Weald,  the  sand  gives  way 
to  clay,  at  first  mixing  with  it,  so  as  to  form  a loam, 
and  afterwards  disappearing  entirely.  The  pale  clay 
of  the  Weald,  which  now  commences,  accompanies 
us  to  the  borders  of  Sussex.  The  same  appearances, 
with  a few  variations,  accompany  us  from  whatever  part 
of  the  Downs  to  the  east  of  Box-hill  we  set  out,  in  pro- 
ceeding to  the  southern  limit  of  the  county.  To  the  west 
of  Box-hill,  the  “ black-land”  disappears,  and  the 
chalk  and  the  sandy  loam  lie  contiguous : the  hills  that 
lie  between  the  sand  and  the  W eald  are  also  broader, 
and  of  a soil  less  fertile  and  cultivated. 

Setting  out  from  the  chalk-hills  near  Guildford,  and 
proceeding  as  usual  towards  the  south,  we  find  the 
sandy  loam  much  more  extensive,  and  meet  with  no 
soil  that  indicates  the  Weald,  till  we  come  near  Ham- 
bledon  and  Hascombe.  If  we  set  out  from  the  chalk* 
hill  a few  miles  to  the  west  of  Guildford,  we  meet  with 
a still  greater  breadth  of  sandy  loam,  which  brings  us 
no  longer  to  the  Weald,  but  to  the  heaths  of  Surrey. 
The  point  of  the  county  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
extremity  of  the  ridge  of  chalk,  near  Farnham,  con- 
sists of  a hazle  loam. 

If  we  set  out  again  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Downs,  and  proceed  to  the  north,  we  find,  as  soon  as 
ever  we  quit  the  chalk,  a variety  of  soils,  but  princi- 
pally 
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pally  strong  clay,  streaked  with  sandy  loam  ; and 
these,  with  patches  of  gravel,  continue  till  we  come 
near  Dulwich,  from  which  place  to  the  extremity  of 
the  county,  near  Rotherhithe,  is  a strong  unmixed 
clay.  If  we  set  out  farther  to  the  west,  from  Bansted 
Downs,  we  meet  a longer  stretch  of  clay  soil  to  the 
north  of  the  chalk,  by  Sutton,  Mordeu,  and  the  east 
side  of  Mertou,  till  we  reach  the  gravelly  loams  of  Put- 
ney-heath, and  the  sandy  loams  of  Wimbledon  and 
Mortlake.  A similar  line  of  soils,  but  with  less  extent 
of  clay  before  we  reach  the  sandy  loams,  prevails,  if 
We  set  out  from  any  point  of  the  Downs  between  Ban- 
sted and  Clandon  ; and  the  farther  westward  we  pro- 
ceed, the  breadth  of  the  clay  soil  that  divides  the  chalk 
from  the  sandy  loam,  decreases  in  proportion. 

From  the  northern  borders  of  the  clay  to  the  river 
Thames,  the  soil  in  general  is  sand}',  intermixed,  how- 
ever, especially  on  the  banks  of  the  Wcy  and  the 
Mole,  with  loam  ot  different  qualities  and  strength, 
and  with  clay.  The  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
consists  partly  of  a sandy  loam,  and  partly  of  a rich 
strong  loam.  If  we  proceed  still  further  westward 
along  the  chalk-hills,  and  set  out  from  Guildford,  pro- 
ceeding in  a north- westerly  direction,  we  first  come  to 
(he  sandy  loams  about  Stoke ; afterwards  to  strong  re- 
tentive  clays,  which  reach  beyond  Warplesdon,  till 
they  are  bounded  by  the  heathy  district. 

Surface — General  Appearance. — The  surface  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Surrey,  except  the  Weald,  is 
gentle  hill  and  dale.  In  some  parts  or  it,  the  hills 
rise  to  a considerable  height,  and  present  very  com- , 
mapdiog  and  bold  views.  The  north-west  corner  of 
the  county,  near  the  Thames,  has  its  surface  varied  by 
% . Cooper’s- 
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CooperVhill  and  St.  Anne’s-hill,  both  remarkable  for 
the  great  extent  and  variety  of  country  which  can  be 
seen  from  them.  Tl<e  description  of  the  view  from  St. 
Anne’s-hill  (to  which  that  from  Cooper’s-hill  is  very 
similar),  wc  shall  give  from  Mr.  Skrine’s  Rivers  of 
Great  Britain. 

“ St.  Anne’s-hill  starts  up  abruptly  on  the  south- 
west of  Chertsey.  The  lower  parts  of  it  are  clothed 
with  wood,  but  the  ridge  is  almost  level  after  it  gets 
above  the  enclosures,  presenting  a delightfully  verdant 
walk  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  terminating  in  two 
venerable  elms,  where  the  descent  is  almost  perpendi- 
cular into  the  plain.  The  prospect  here  is  more  hap- 
pily marked  than  at  Harrow,  yet  wonderfully  exten- 
sive, except  towards  the  south  and  west,  where  the 
bluff  point  of  Cooper’s-hill  excludes  the  view  of  Wind- 
sor, and  the  bare  ridges  of  Bagshot-heath  circumscribe 
the  horizon.  t)n  the  east,  the  Surrey  Downs  appear 
well  ranged  behind  the  nearer  heathy  ridge  of  St. 
Gcorge’s-hills,  and  with  the  eminences  of  Norwood, 
Sydenham,  and  the  more  distant  summit  of  Shooter’s* 
hill,  in  Kent,  together  with  those  of  Highgate,  Hamp- 
stead, Bushy,  and  Harrow,  in  Middlesex,  form  the 
outline  of  that  immense  plain,  in  which  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s  cathedral  and  the  lofty  pile  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  enveloped  in  perpetual  smoke,  mark  the  proud 
position  of  the  metropolis  of  England,  surrounded  by 
a numerous  tribe  of  villages,  and  a most  abundant  po- 
pulation. The  Thames  here  shews  itself  to  great  ad- 
vantage, making  a bold  sweep  to  approach  Chertsey- 
bridge,  and  intersecting  the  plain  with  its  various  me- 
anders.”—(P.  353,  354.) 

The  next  eminence  to  the  east,  but  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  the  Thames  and  St.  Anne’s-hill,  is  St. 
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Gcorge’s-hill,  of  which,  and  the  view  from  it,  the  same 
author  gives  the  following  description  : 

“ St.  George’s-hill  presents  an  oblong  ridge  in  the 
midst  of  those  wild  commons  which  extend,  with  little 
intervals,  from  Walton  and  Wey  bridge  almost  to  Bag- 
shot,  occupying  in  its  range  nearly  the  whole  space 
from.  Weybridgc  to  Cobham.  It  is  of  very  considerable 
magnitude,  running  out  into  vast  angles,  which  pro- 
trude themselves  into  the  plain  between  deep  hollows ; 
and  its  summit  is  almost  entirely  level,  being  marked 
by  a few  clumps  of  firs  at  certain  distances  from  each 
other,  and  adorned  with  turf-drives  winding  round 
the  angles,  which  are  understood  to  have  been  origi- 
nally made  by  the  Portmore  family.  They  are  curi- 
ously contrived,  pervading  every  part  of  this  ridge  in 
circular  mazes,  so  as  to  vary  the  scenery  delightfully, 
and  to  present  a charming  airing  to  the  vicinage. 

« St.  George’s-hill  is  not  only  greatly  larger,  but 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  St.  Anne,  though  it 
rises  so  imperceptibly  at  first  from  the  plain,  that  this 
circumstance  does  not  immediately  impress  itself  as  you 
advance  towards  it.  Its  upper  parts  are  more  abrupt, 
and  in  some  of  the  hollows  almost  perpendicular : 
when  viewed  from  a distance,  its  elevation  is  most  dis- 
tinguishable, as  all  its  protruding  angles  appear  then 
united  in  one  mass,  stretching  across  the  horizon,  and 
differently  featured  from  all  the  eminences  of  this 
country.  The  prospect  it  commands  is  almost  un- 
bounded over  Middlesex,  Buckinghamshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Essex,  and  Kent,  to  the  north  and  east;  but 
Cooper’s-hill  and  Bagshot-heath  form  a strong,  though 
by  no  means  a near,  outline  on  the  west,  beyond 
which,  towards  the  south,  the  ridge  called  the  1 Hog's 
back,’  between  Guildford  and  Farnham,  terminates 
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in  a bold  clump ; and  the  points  of  the  Hind-head  hills, 
in  Sussex,  on  the  Portsmouth  road,  rise  to  view,  piled 
on  each  other  like  Pelion  over  Ossa.  From  this  clump 
above  Guildford,  the  whole  range  of  the  Surrey  Downs 
extends  in  a waving  line,  rising  abruptly  with  the 
high-street  of  that  county-town  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Wey,  which  forms  the  intermediate  valley,  to  a 
very  considerable  eminence.  These  bold  summits  create 
the  southern  boundary  to  St.  George’s-hill  as  far  as 
Croydon,  distinguished  by  various  plantations,  and  a 
great  number  of  fine  parks  and  seats  ; beyond  which, 
some  distant  parts  of  Kent  close  the  prospect,  as  the 
eye  in  its  circle  approaches  the  east,  one  of  which 
(near  Sevcnoaks)  is  crowned  with  the  singular  clump 
of  the  1 Knockholt  Beeches.' 

“ Richmond-hill,  appearing  to  advance  'from  the 
east  beautifully  towards  the  eye,  clothed  with  thick 
groves,  hides  London  from  our  view;  but  its  attendant 
cloud  denotes  the  position  of  tho  capital ; and  the  two 
hills  of  Iligbgate  and  Hampstead  appear  in  their  usual 
bold  display,  as  we  pursue  the  circle  towards  the  north 
gradually.  Harrow  on  the  Hill  takes  a prominent  po- 
sition in  this  level,  backed  by  the  ridges  of  Bushy- 
heath  and  Moor-park  : westward  again  from  the  north, 
a very  high  and  distant  spot  in  Buckinghamshire  is 
marked  with  a clump,  planted  by  the  late  Lord  De- 
spenser,  not  far  from  Wycombe,  and  called  Whitting- 
ton-park.  Few  points  in-Jingland  command  so  ex- 
tended an  horizon ; and  the  almost  desert  wildness 
which  prevails  on  the  west  and  the  south,  is  singularly 
contrasted  by  the  numerous  towns,  villages,  and  cul- 
tivated districts  on  each  other  side.  Some  of  the  nearer 
objects  are  peculiarly  striking,  among  which,  the  ma- 
jestic pile  of  Windsor-castle  stands  pre-eminent : the 
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great  mass  of  Hampton  Court  palace  also  makes  a con- 
spicuous fignre,  and  the  groves  and  shrubberies  of  St. 
Anne’s-hill  finely  overhang  the  town  of  C bertsey . Be- 
low, the  Thames  winds  in  several  bold  sweeps  through 
the  meads  which  separate Shepperton  from  Weybridge, 
beneath  the  park  of  Lord  Portraore,  and  the  long  ex- 
tended plantations  of  Oatlands.” — (Pp.  355 — 359.) 

Proceeding  down  the  Thames,  the  heights  of  Rich- 
mond, Putney,  and  Itoehampton,  attract  the  eye;  and 
farther  to  the  east,  but  at  a greater  distance  from  the 
river,  the  rising  grounds  about  Norwood  and  Dul- 
wich. 

Across  the  middle  of  the  county,  the  Downs,  rising 
with  a gentle  slope  from  the  north,  and  broken  in  their 
eastern  division  into  deep  and  waving  vallies,  form  a 
striking  object,  and  give  variety  to  the  appearance  of 
the  county.  Towards  the  northern  border  of  the 
Downs,  Sandcrsted-hill,  near  Croydon,  affords  a rich 
and  majestic  view  ; from  it  “ is  commanded  the  upper 
and  principal  part  of  the  wide  vale  of  London,  closing 
with  the  well-featured  grounds  of  Windsor,  whose 
castle  rises  boldly  afid  distinctly  to  the  eye,  though 
placed  at  near  thirty  miles  distance*. ” 

From  the  other  part  of  the  Downs,  particularly  from 
-Box-hill,  Bit  listed  Downs,  and  Hedley-heath,  the 
prospects  are  singularly  commanding  and  rich.  “ As 
the  country  about  Dorking  is  extremely  mountainous, 
it  presents  you  with  a great  ^variety  of  fine  prospects, 
some  of  which  are  equalled  but  by  lew  in  :£ngland. 
ITo  the  north-east  of  the  parish  lies  Box-hill,  on  the 
wides  and  summit  of  which  grow  the  greatest  quantities 
©f  box  any  where  to  be  met  with  iuthe  kingdom,  inter- 


'*  Mardiatt's  Southern  Counties,  ii.696. 
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spersed  tv i tit  a number  of  little  green  spots  and  agree- 
able walks.  The  view  from  the  highest  part  of  this 
mountain,  in  a clear  day,  is  very  extensive,  com- 
manding a beautiful  prospect,  cast  and  south,  over 
part  of  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Surrey,  and  the  whole 
county  of  Sussex,  quite  to  the  South  Downs,  near  the 
sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  SC  miles.  The  west  and 
north  views  overlook  a large  part  of  Surrey  and  Mid- 
dlesex ; and  as  you  advance  to  the  place  called  the 
White,  or  Quarry,  upon  the  ridge  of  the  hill  that  runs 
towards  Mickleham,  the  sublime  and  beautiful  both 
join  in  forming  a most  grand  and  delightful  scene. 
Yon  here  look  down  from  a vast  and  almost  perpendi- 
cular height,  upon  a well  cultivated  vale,  laid  out  in 
beautiful  enclosures,  and  see  the  river  Mole  winding 
along  close  to  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  as  if  it  were 
directly  under  your  feet,  though  it  is  at  a great  dis- 
tance. It  is  impossible  for  description  to  do  justice  to 
the  amazing  beauty  of  this  enchanting  spot*.” 

To  the  south  of  the  Downs,  the  surface  of  the  county 
rises  in  the  hills  that  overhang  the  Weald,  nearOxted, 
Godstone,  Riegatc,  and  Dorking : as  we  approach  the 
western  extremity  of  the  county,  these  hills  cover  a 
greater  breadth ; and  near  Wornersh,  Godalraing,  and 
Pepper-harrow,  covered  with  a rich  foliage,  and  waving 
with  a graceful  line  into  intermediate  vallies,  watered 
by  the  different  branches  of  the  Wey,  they  present  the 
most  picturesque  prospect  that  Surrey  can  afford. 

On  Leith-hill,  to  the  south-west  of  Dorking ; Til- 


* Natural  History  of  Dorking,  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  May,  1763.  ' 
This  account  gives  a just  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  prospect  from  this  ce- 
lebrated hill,  but  certainly  does  not  afford  a striking  and  full  picturiTof 
the  prospect. 
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burster-hill,  near  Godstone;  and  Grate  wood-hilly  neat 
Godaiming,  the  views  are  very  extensive.  “ To  the 
south-west  of  Dorking,  lies  Leilh-bill,  remarkable  for 
the  amazing  extent  of  country  that,  in  a fine  day,  with- 
out the  help  of  glasses,  may  be  viewed  from  its  sum- 
mit. The  whole  counties  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  ancT 
great  part  of  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Hertfordshire,  Middlesex,  Essex, 
and  Kent,  may  be  plainly  seen ; and  if  you  are  litre 
about  noon,  in  clear  weather,  you  have  a distinct  view 
of  the  sea  southward,  at  more  than  30  miles  distance  ; 
and  northward,  of  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul’s,  and  the 
still  more  distant  hills  about  Brentwood,  in  Essex. 
The  extent  of  horizon  cleared  by  the  whole  prospect,  is 
reckoned  upwards  of  240  miles ; and  this  is  demon- 
strable, if  it  be  considered,  that  but  few  of  the  points 
of  view  are  terminated  at  'less  than  30  miles,  and  most 
of  them  at  40  miles  and  upwards*.” 

Perhaps  there  is  no  part  of  the  county  in  which  the  . 
appearance  of  the  rich- wooded  vale  of  the  Weald, 
backed  by  the  waving  line  of  the  South  Downs,  is  more 
strikingly  pleasing,  than  in  passing  from  Albury  to 
Ewhurst.  After  toiling  up  the  deep  and  barren  sands 
that  rise  to  the  south  of  Albury,  which  present  no  ob- 
ject on  which  the  eye  can  rest  itself,  even  for  a single 
moment — broken  into  hollows,  which  give  only  that 
variety  which  heightens  the  gloom  and  bleakness  of 
the  view — we  come  suddenly  to  the  southern  edge  of 
the  hill,  from  whence  the  whole  extent  of  the  Weald, 
clothed  with  wood,  appears  to  the  south,  with  an  oc- 
casional peep  of  the  sea  through  the  breaks  of  the  Sus- 
sex Downs,  which  form  the  back -ground : on  the  soutli- 


* Natural  History  of  Dorking. 
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west,  the  rich  and  fine  varied  country  about  Godai- 
ming appears,  backed  by  the  wild  heaths  that  stretch 
across  from  Farnham  to  Haslemere.  Sometimes,  in  a 
clear  night,  the  shadow  of  the  moon  is  to  be  seen 
glancing  on  the  waves  of  the  English  Channel,  form- 
ing a singular  and  romantic  feature  in  the  prospect. 


SECT.  V.— MINERALS. 

The  minerals  in  Surrey  are,  iron-ore,  fullers’-earth, 
firestone,  limestone,  and  chalk. 

i.  inoN-on£. 

Considerable  quantities  of  iron-ore  are  found  in  the 
south-west  part  of  the  county,  about  Haslemere,  Duns- 
fold, and  Cranley  ; and  in  the  south-east  part,  about 
Lingfield  and  Horne.  It  is  probable  that  this  ore  exists 
in  considerable  abundance  in  most  parts  of  the  W eaid; 
but  from  the  decline  of  the  iron-works  in  Surrey,  in 
consequence  of  the-high  price  of  fuel,  it  is  not  now  an 
object  to  search  for  it. 

Ragstone,  containing  some  iron,  is  found  in  great 
abundance  near  the  junction  of  the  Weald  and  the 
chain  of  sand-hills  to  the  south  of  Blecbingley,  Rie- 
gate,  and  Dorking ; and  also  in  smaller  quantities  about 
Send  and  Chobham.  The  ore  of  iron  that  appears  in 
the  sand  about  Puttenbam  and  Godstone,  and  pro- 
bably more  or  less  in  all  the  sand-hills  between  these 
two  places— -though  tolerably  pure,  is  in  too  small 
quantity  to  be  worth  the  procuring. 
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ti.  FUlLERs'-EdRTH. 

There  are  great  quantities  of  this  useful  earth  found 
in  Surrey,  about  Nutfield,  Riegate,  and  Blechingley, 
to  the  south  of  the  Downs ; and  some,  but  of  inferior 
quality,  near  Satton  and  Croydon,  to  the  north  of 
them.  The  most  considerable  pits  arc  near  Nutfield, 
between  which  place  and  Riegate,  particularly  on  Red- 
hill,  about  a mile  to  the  cast  of  Riegate,  it  lies  so  near 
the  surface,  as  frequently  to  be  turned  up  by  the  Wheels 
of  the  waggons. 

The  fullers’-earth  to  the  north  of  the  road  between 
Red-hill  and  Nutfield,  and  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  latter  place,  is  very  thin  : the  seam,  in  gene- 
ral, is  thickest  on  the  swell  of  the  hill  to  the  south  of 
‘the  road. 

It  is  hot  known  how  long  this  earth  has  been  dug  in 
"Surrey : the  oldest  pit  now  wrought  is  said  to  have 
lasted  between  50  and  60  years  ; but  it  is  fast  wearing 
out.  The  seam  "of  fullers ’-earth  dips  in  different  diree- 
'tions  : in  the  pil  I particularly  examined,  it  inclined 
to  the  west  with  a considerable  angle.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  it — the  blue  and  the  yellow ; the  former,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  pit,  lay  within  a yard  of  the  surface, 
being  covered  merely  with  the  soil,  a tough,  wet, 
“clayey  loam : a few  yards  to  the  west,  the  blue  kind 
"appeared,  with  an  irony  sandstone  of  nearly  two  yards 
in  thickness,  befween  it  and  the  soil.  The  blue  earth 
*in  this  pit  is  nehrly  16  feet  deep.  In  some  places  the 
yellow  kind  Is  found  lying  upon  the  blue.  There 
'seeds,  indeed,  to  be  no  regularity  either  in  theposition 
or  inclination  of  the  strata,  where  the  fullers’-earth  js 
found  ; nor,  as  far  as  I could  learn,  any  mark  by 

which  its  presence  can  be  detected.  It  seems  rather 
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thrown  in  patches,  than  laid  in  any  continued  or  regu- 
lar vein. 

|n  the  midst  of  the  fullers’-earth  are  often  found  large 
pieces  of  stone,  of  a yellow  colour,  translucent,  and 
remarkably  heavy,  having  many  of  the  characters  of 
sulphate  of  barytes  ♦.  The  workmen  carefully  remove 
these  stones  from  the  fullers’-earth,  as  they  say  that 
they  often  spoil  many  tons  of  the  latter  which  Me  round 
about  them.  There  is  also  found  with  the  yellow  ful- 
lers’-earth , a dark  brown  crust,  which  the  workmen 
likewise  consider  as  injurious. 

The  yellow  and  the  blue  earths  are  of  different  qua- 
lities, and  arc  used  for  different  purposes:  the  former, 
which  is  deemed  the  best,  is  employed  in  fulling  the 
kerseymeres  and  finer  cloths  of  W iltshire  and  Glouces- 
tershire; the  blue  is  principally  sent  into  Yorkshire, 
for  the  coarser  cloths.  The  price  at  the  pits  for  either 
kind,  is  6s.  the  tont.  It  is  carried  in  waggons,  each 
drawing  from  three  to  four  tons,  to  the  beginning  of 
l)ic  iron  railway,  near  Mcsthnm,  along  which  it  if 
taken  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  it  is  sold  at 
the  different  wharfs  for  about  25s.  or  26s.  per  ton.  It 
is  hence  shipped  off,  either  to  the  North  or  West  of 
Kngland.  A considerable  quantity  is  also  taken  down 
into  Wiltshire  by  the  waggoners,  especially  when  they  , 
happen  not  to  have  a full  load  of  goods. 


* Through  the  medium  of  a friend,  I got  a specimen  of  this  stone  ana-' 
lyzed  by  Mr.  Alien,  a chemist  who  is  equalled  by  few  in  the  zeal  and 
success  with  which  he  prosecutes  the  scieucc  to  which  he  is  attached : 
according  to  him,  the  specific  gravity  is  4.410.  It  is,  as  1 suspected,  sul- 
phate of  barytes,  encrusted  on  the  surface  with  crystals  of  quartz, 

f The  price  of  fujlcrs’-earth  seems  to  have  varied  very  little,  at  least, 
for  these  last  80  years.  In  the  year  1730,  the  price  of  it  at  the  pit  was 
4 it.  a sack,  and  Gi.  a load ; and  in  1744,  the  price  was  nearly  the  same. 
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The  workmen  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  2.?.  Gd.  per  ton  : 
this  includes  the  expense  of  clearing  away  the  upper 
soil,  as  well  as  that  of  getting  out  the  fullers’*earth. 
They  can  work  on  the  earth  only  when  the  weather  is 
dry : it  is  then  weighed  as  it  is  dug  out,  by  means  of  a 
rude  scale  suspended  over  that  part  of  the  pit  where 
they  happen  to  be  working,  on  three  or  four  poles, 
fastened  together  at  the  top,  and  spread  out  at  their 
lower  ends.  The  earth  that  is  not  immediately  carted 
off  by  the  waggons,  is  put  under  cover  in  an  adjoining 
liut,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  the  rain.  During 
rainy  weather,  and  after  it,  till  the  earth  is  pretty  well 
dried,  the  workmen  employ  themselves  in  uncovering 
the  upper  soil.  The  sandstone  that  lies  over  the  blue 
fullers’-earth,  is  broken  into  pieces— the  better  parts, 
of  a size  proper  for  building;  the  inferior,  for  the 
roads.  Such  as  is  sold  for  building  brings  4s.  3d.  the 
waggon-load ; the  remainder,  3s.  3d. ; of  these  respec- 
tive sums,  the  workmen  get  about  one  half.  In  the 
heart  of  the  sandstone,  pieces  of  petrified  wood  of  con- 
siderable size,  and  sometimes  of  a very  grotesque  shape, 
are  often  found*.  The  workmen  complain,  that  since 
the  iron  railway  was  brought  to  Mesthain,  the  demand 
for  fullers’-earth,  though  equally  great,  is  not  nearly 
so  regular  as  it  used  to  be.  It  is  thought,  that  the 
demand  for  the  Surrey  fullers’-earth  will  be  lessened, 
by  the  recent  discovery  of  a pit  of  the  yellow  or  better 


* A small  piece  of  this  was  analyzed  by  Mr.  Allen : he  found  the  spe- 
cific gravity  or  it  to  be  2.583,  and  that  it  consisted  principally  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  which  seems  to  have  crystallized  in  the  very  substance 
of  the  mass : he  found,  also,  a small  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  stilt 
remaining,  with  a little  oxyde  of  iron,  and  alumine ; magnesia  in  small 
quantity,  and  a minute  portion  of  sulphuric  acid.  If  silex  be  present,  it 
must  be  in  very  small  quantity.  No  barytes  was  detected. 
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sort  near  Maidstone,  in  Kent.  Fullers’-earth  does  not 
appear  to  impede  or  to  hasten,  to  injure  or  to  benefit, 
vegetation. 

III.  FIRESTONE 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Godstone,  Gatton,  Mest- 
ham,  Riegate,  and  Blecbiugley,  are  large  and  exten- 
sive quarries  of  stone,  of  a peculiar  quality.  This  stone, 
especially  that  which  is  dug  out  of  the  quarry  near 
Mestham,  at  first  is  soft,  and  unable  to  bear  the  action 
of  a damp  atmosphere  ; after,  however,  being  kept 
under  cover  for  a few  months,  its  texture  becomes  so 
cons  pact,  that  it  can  resist  the  common  heat  of  a house- 
fire  : and  in  consequence  of  this  property,  it  is  in  very 
general  demand,  in  London  and  the  neighbourhood,  for 
fire-places.  It  is  sold  in  London  at  about  1*.  6d.  the 
cubic  foot.  The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  are 
now  also  beginning  to  use  it,  to  lay  their  kitchen-floors 
with  ; and  if  it  is  not  put  down  before  it  is  quite  har- 
dened, it  will,  if  kept  clean,  make  a very  comfortable 
and  neat  floor. 

On  the  White-hills,  near  Blechingley,  the  stone  is 
rather  of  a different  quality,  and  considerably  more  va- 
luable. It  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  much  used 
by  the  chemists,  bakers,  and  glass-houses  ; but  is  now 
principally  employed  by  the  last.  It  is  much  softer 
than  the  stone  from  the  other  quarries,  but  requires 
more  skill  and  caution  in  working  it.  “ It  is  of  such 
a peculiarly  fine  quality  for  sustaining  the  utmost  beat, 
that  it  is  sought  after  by  all  the  principal  glass  manu- 
facturers in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ; large  quantities 
being  now  shipped  for  Liverpool,  and  the  North.  It 
was  principally  owing  to  the  powerful  effects  of  this 
stone,  which  became  known  to  Mr.  Dawson,  the  ori* 
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ginal  proprietor  of  the  Vauxhall  plate-glass  worts, 
that  he  was  enabled  to  produce  such  amazing  plates, 
as  not  only  to  give  his  glass  a decided  preference  in 
England,  but  to  astonish  even  the  French  themselves, 
from  whom  Mr.  Dawson  discovered  the  secret  of  manu- 
factuting  plate-glass  in  the  garb  of  a day-labourer. 
Notwithstanding,  however  this  stone  is  naturally  pos* 
sessed  of  such  an  incredible  power,  a great  deal  de- 
pends on  the  manner  of  building  the  furnace.  Trial 
after  trial  has  only  served  to  prove,  that  the  projectors 
knew  but  little  of  the  business : Frenchmen  have  been 
sent  for,  but  with  as  little  success ; and  the  Albion 
plate  proprietors,  like  others  of  the  same  profession, 
after  sinking  immense  sums  in  erecting  works,  must 
have  given  up  the  concern  altogether,  but  for  the  very 
extraordinary  abilities  of  Mr.  Samuel  Atkins,  of  Vaux- 
hall, who  was  formerly  a stone-mason,  but  who  has 
retired  from  business.  Possessed  of  great  natural 
talents,  quick  in  conception,  and  of  extraordinary  ac- 
tivity in  execution,  he  traced  out  the  art  when  a boy, 
and  matured  it  into  system  in  his  riper  years.  I am 
informed,  that  those  manufacturers  who  have  em- 
ployed him,  can  now  make  plates  nearly  one-third 
larger  than  they  could  before.  These  stones  arc  fortu- 
nately procured  of  almost  every  dimension,  some  con- 
taining not  less  than  72  feet  superficial,  of  ten  inches 
thick : such  stones  are  sold  at  3s.  6d.  per  foot,  deli- 
vered in  London : the  more  ordinary  sizes  at  31.  10s. 
to  4 1.  per  load  of  102  feet*.” 


• Malcolm  5 Surrey,  !,  48. 
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ir.  LIMESTONE. 

Large  quarries  of  limestone,  affording  lime  equal  in 
purity  and  strength,  for  building,  to  any  in  the  king* 
dom,  lie  a little  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  of  Dorr 
king.  The  stone  is  of  a blueish  grey  colour,  and  con- 
tains a very  small  proportion  of  flint.  The  lime  from 
this  part  of  Surrey  is  in  great  demand  in  London,  and 
the  neighbourhood  ; and  is  particularly  serviceable  for 
the  parts  of  such  buildings  ns  are  to  lie  under  water. 
The  West  India  Docks,  and  those  at  Wapping,  are 
built  with  it. 

The  best  and  purest  limestone  is  said  to  be  found  at 
Denbighs,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Dennison.  In  the  quarry 
on  his  estate,  the  position  of  the  strata  is  singular  : in 
some  parts  they  are  nearly  perpendicular ; in  others 
they  incline  considerably,  forming  a large  angle  with 
the  former  ones.  This  quarry  is  very  large,  and  con* 
tains  six  kilns.  There  are  other  two  quarries  very 
near  ; and  it  is  supposed  the  limestone  stretches  nearly 
a mile,  and  that  the  quarries  are  nearly  in  the  middle 
of  the  vein.  As  much  limestone  is  laid  on  each  kiln  as, 
when  burnt,  will  yield  38  loads  of  lime,  of  40  bushels 
each  load.  Only  coals  are  employed  : from  three  to 
four  chaldrons  are  necessary  to  burn  this  quantity,  ac- 
cording to  the  construction  of  the  kiln,  and  the  state  of 
the  weather : the  time  required  is  usually  two  days  and 
a night. 

Besides  the  quarries  at  Dorking,  limestone  is  also 
dug  and  burnt  at  Guildford,  Sutton,  and  Carshalton. 

V CHALK. 

As  this  is  employed  solely  for  the  purposes  of  agricu1- 
tare,  either  burnt,  or  made  into  lime ; and  as  the  kilns 
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used  for  burning  it  are  principally  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  themselves,  the  details  respecting  the  chalk* 
quarries,  and  the  mode  of  burning  the  chalk,  will  fall 
more  properly  to  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Ma~ 
tturcs. 


Coal  is  said  to  have  been  found  formerly  in  different 
parts  of  Surrey,  particularly  in  or  near  the  parish  of 
Cranley,  and  in  the  parish  of  Warplesdon.  The  fol- 
lowing particular  account  of  boring  for  coal  in  the  lat- 
ter parish,  is  given  by  the  superstitious  Aubrey,  in  his 
History  of  Surrey  : 

“ Mr.  Giles  Thornborough,  Rector  ofSt.  Nicholas  and 
thelloly  Trinity, atGuildford, one  ofH  is  Majesty’s  chap- 
lains, digging  and  boring  after  coal,  in  Slyfield-grecn,  in 
this  parish,  found,  1st,  of  sand  and  gravel,  seven  feet 
depth  ; then  a spring  : wilhiu  a little  of  that,  a bed  of 
stones  like  square  caps,  and  about  two  feet  every  way ; 
on  the  outside,  whitish  ; within,  full  of  sulphur,  out 
of  which  was  extracted  tint),  by  Lander  Smith,  of  Lon- 
don, engraver.  These  stones  arc  called,  at  the  coal- 
pitts  at  Newcastle,  catts’-heads,  lying  always  (they 
say)  where  coal  is.  The  depth  of  this  bed  lay  not 
above  one  yard.  These  catts’-heads  are  all  full  of 
small  pipes  for  the  mine  to  breathe  through.  Next, 
under  them,  lay  a body  of  black  clay  (without  any 
stone  or  mixture)  for  15  fathoms ; then  a rock  of  stone, 
about  a yard  thick,  which  was  very  hard;  then  they 
came  to  black  clay  again  for  about  three  fathoms,  and 
then  another  rock  ; after  that,  clay  mixed  with  mine- 
rals : then  cockle-shells  and  periwinkle-shells,  out  of 
which  Prince  Rupert  extracted  tinn  and  other  things, 
and  some  filled  with  clay;  after  this  sprung  a bed  of 
oker,  12  foot  thick  ; a kind  of  mother-of-pearl ; after 
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flint,  a green  quicksand.  Then  came  coal,  which, 
how  deep  it  is,  is  unknown  ; for  here  the  irons  broke, 
thought  by  Mr.  Lilly  (astrologer)  to  be  by  the  subter- 
ranean spirits ; for  as  first  as  the  irons  were  put  in, 
they  would  snap  off.  This  is  a kind  of  rocky  coal 
(like  that  which  they  call  keunel-coal),  which  burns 
like  a candle. 

“ The  inducement  to  Mr.  Thornborough  to  lie  at 
this  charge  and  search  was,  that  there  was  a kind  of 
6toney  coal  (that  would  burn),  which  lie  found  by 
grubbing  up  the  roots  of  an  old  oak  in  his  grounds 
here. 

“ Fullers’-eartii,  like  clay  (which  is  mixed  with 
brimstone),  lay  about  20  fathoms,  and  one  or  two 
yards  thick  *.’* 

The  sand  about  Tanridge,  Dorking,  and  Riegate,  is 
in  considerable  demand  for  hour-glasses,  writing,  and 
a variety  of  other  purposes  ; and  great  quantities  of  it 
are  carted  to  London.  That  about  Riegate  is  said  to 
be  unequalled  in  the  kingdom  for  purity  and  colour. 

In  Camden’s  time  there  were  pits  of  jet,  near  Okc- 
wood.  Aubrey  makes  no  mention  of  this  fossil  in  his 
History  of  the  county;  but  Evelyn,  in  his  letter  to 
Aubrey,  prefixed  to  his  History,  says,  that  in  his  lime 
there  were  “ pits  of  jeate,  in  the  skirts  of  the  parish  of 


* Aubrey’s  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.  The  use  of  coal  for 
fuel  seems  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  the  interior  part  of  Surrey', 
at  the  time  the  W rv  was  made  navigable  from  Weybridgc  to  Guildford, 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century : by  this  mode,  however,  the 
western  part  of  the  county  alone  could  be  supplied.  In  tile  'beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  “ a way  was  found  to  carry  up  coal  upon  the 
Wandlc  to  Croydon,  where  there  is  a great  trade  for  them." — Magna 
Britannia,  vol  v.  p .'M2.  Edit.  17:10. 
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Wotton,  near  Sussex.”  At  present,  there  is  no  ap- 
pearance of  jet. 

Brick-earth  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
but  the  quality  of  it  is  inferior  to  that  of  Middlesex.  It 
is  either  too  strong,  as  near  Camberwell  and  Dulwich  ; 
or  too  much  mixed  with  flinty  stones,  which  either 
vitrify,  and  spoil  the  colour  and  quality  of  the  bricks; 
or  when  large,  remaining  entire,  render  the  bricks  apt 
to  break  •.  or  the  earth  contain*  calcareous  matter, 
which,  after  having  been  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the 
clamps  or  kilus,  prevents  the  bricks  from  resisting  the 
action  of  a damp  atmosphere  for  any  length  of  time. 

Besides  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
London,  bricks  arc  made  at  Cheam,  Epsom,  between 
Ripley  and  Guildford;  near  Cobham,  Ricgate,  Wil- 
der wick,  andWistley;  and,  indeed,  more  or  less  in 
most  parts  of  the  county.  Near  London,  they  are 
burnt  in  clamps  ; at  a distance  from  it,  where  wood  or 
furze  is  plenty  and  cheap,  they  are  burnt  in  kilns.  It 
is  computed,  that  every  1000  bricks  requires  half  a 
hundred  faggots  to  burn  them.  A kiln  of  the  ushal 
size,  viz.  13  feet  long,  J0£  feet  deep,  and  12  feet  high, 
will  hold  20,000  bricks. 

At  Nonsuch,  in  the  parish  of  Cheam,  is  a very  sin- 
gular and  valuable  bed  of  brick-earth,  from  which 
bricks  capable  of  resisting  an  intense  heat,  or  fire-bricks, 
as  they  are  called,  are  made.  This  kind  of  brick-earth 
is  found  close  adjoining  to  the  common  brick-earth, 
from  which  it  differs  in  being  of  a yellowish  colour, 
and  in  evidently  containing  a greater  proportion  of 
sand.  This  kind  of  brick-earth  has  been  long  known 
and  wrought : from  tbo  following  account  of  Leland, 
it  appears  to  have  been  used  to  make  crucibles  in  his 
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time.  Speaking  of  Cuddington  (the  ancient  name  of. 
Nonsuch),  be  says,  “ Crompton,  of  London,  hath  a 
close  by  Cuddington,  in  Southery,  wher  the  King 
buildeth.  In  this  close  is  a vaine  of  fine  yerth,  to 
make  moldes  for  goldesmithes  and  casters  of  metale, 
that  a loade  of  it  is  sold  for  a croune  of  gold.  Like 
yerih  is  not  found  in  all  Englande 


SECT.  VI. WATER. 

Besides  the  Thames,  which  washes  the  borders  of 
Surrey,  there  are  three  rivers  which  flow  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole  of  their  course,  through  this  county  ; 
and  two  which  rise  near  its  borders,  and  afterwards 
enter  other  counties.  The  three  first  are,  the  Wey,  the 
Mole,  and  theWandle:  the  two  last  are,  the  Med- 
way, and  the  Loddcn. 

The  advantages  which  Surrey  derives  from  the 
Thames,  might  be  greatly  increased  and  extended,  pro- 
vided the  valuable  meadows  on  its  banks  were  regu- 
larly and  intentionally  watered  by  it.  This,  however, 
cannot  be  effected  while  they  continue  in  commonalty  ; 
and  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  overflowing 
of  the  Thames,  even  as  it  takes  place  at  present,  at  va- 
rious and  uncertain  seasons,  and  for  an  uncertain  pe- 
riod of  time,  is  of  considerable  utility  to  the  adjoining 
meadow-land ; yet  this  utility  is  not  nearly  so  great, 
nor  is  it  so  unmixed  with  partial  or  accidental  mis* 


* Lelnud’s  Ittnorary,  quoted  by  I.yiofe,  Environ  of  London,  voL  i. 
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chief,  as  it  would  be,  provided  the  watering  of  the 
meadows  were  at  the  command  of  the  farmers. 

There  is  no  doubt  one  great  disadvantage  attending 
tlie  nse  of  such  a large  and  powerful  stream  as  the 
Thames,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation  : it  cannot  be 
so  much  under  command,  nor  so  easily  managed  and 
turned  to  benefit,  as  a smaller  stream  ; but  on  the  other 
band,  the  supply  of  water  is  always  sufficiently  great, 
and  none  of  the  evils  attending  small  streams  that  are 
covered  with  mills,  are  to  be  apprehended. 

The  principal  branches  of  the  W ey  rise  in  the 
heaths,  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey.  One 
of  these  enters  the  county  of  Surrey  near  Frcnsham; 
another  enters  at  Farnham,  where  it  forms  a pleasant 
Yale.  These  two  uniting,  flow  on  to  Elsted,  where 
they  are  joined  by  a third  branch,  which  takes  its  rise 
near  Thursley.  After  the  junction  of  these  three  streams, 
the  Wey,  now  a considerable  river,  flows  nearly  in 
an  easterly  direction,  by  Pepper-barrow  toGodalming: 
at  this  place  it  turns  to  the  northward,  with  a little  in- 
clination to  the  east,  and  divides  the  chalk-ridge  at 
G oil'd  ford.  Another  considerable  branch  of  the  Wcy 
rises  not  far  from  Abingcr;  and  running  by  Wotton, 
Shire,  and  Albury,  it  unites  with  the  main  stream  near 
Shalford.  From  Guildford  it  passes  through  Stoke, 
Send,  and  Woking,  near  which  last  place  it  receives 
a stream  that  rises  near  Ash,  and  flows  by  Warplcsdon. 
From  Woking  it  runs  by  the  village  of  Byfleet,  and 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Ham  Haw,  near  Weybridge. 
Just  before  it  falls  info  the  Thames,  it  is  joined  by  a 
small  stream,  which,  rising  near  Bishky-common, 
passes  by  Bisbley  anil  Chobliam,  and  “ beneath  a 
waving  ridge,  covered  with  the  plantations  and  fine 
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scats  of  Ottcrsliaw  and  Botleys,  and  surrounded  by 
wild  heaths,  in  the  centre  of  which  that  great  expanse 
of  water,  called  the  Shire  Pond , swells  almost  into 
the  dignity  of  a lake*.” 

The  waters  of  this  river  often  bring  down  large  quan- 
tities of  sand,  especially  in  the  former  part  of  its 
course:  this  is  occasioned  by  fhe  steep  hills  of  sand 
near  Godaiming,  the  soil  of  which  is  washed  down  by 
every  heavy  shower  into  the  Wey,  which  flows  below 
them.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  meadows  near 
Godaiming  are  not  nearly  so  valuable  as  they  otherwise 
would  be.  Streams  which  bring  down  sand,  arc  not 
only  not  so  fertilising  as  those  which  flow  through  a 
calcareous  soil,  hut  they  are  absolutely  injurious,  by 
the  quantities  of  sand  which  they  deposit  on  the  adja- 
cent low  grounds;  since  both  the  hay  and  the  pasture  arc 
thus  much  damaged.  Nor  is  this  disadvantage,  arising 
from  the  sandy  country  through  which  the  Wey  flows 
in  the  beginning  of  its  course,  entirely  removed  by  it* 
afterwards  passing  through  a calcareous  soft.  The 
breadth  of  the  chalk-hills,  at  the  spot  where  it  crosses 
them,  is  so  very  small,  that  it  can  receive  but  little 
calcareous  matter;  so  that  even  if  it  had  not  been  pre- 
viously passing  through  a sandy  country,  its  waters 
could  not  have  been  so  very  fertilizing  as  those  of  the 
other  streams  in  Surrey  which  flow  further  to  t lie  east, 
where  the  chalk-hills  are  much  broader.  Whether, 
however,  the  quality  of  its  water  differs  from  that  of 
the  Mole,  merely  because  the  hitter  receives  a greater 
quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in  its  course,  or  because 
the  Wey  receives  such  a large  quantity  of  sand  neat 
Godalinmg,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  former,  through 


* Skrine's  Rivers  of  Great  Britain,  p.  36 J. 
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the  whole  of  its  course,  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
meadows  it  overflows  than  the  latter  is.  The  meadows 
of  the  Wcy,  even  near  its  exit  into  the  Thames,  have 
the  character  of  giving  the  rot  to  sheep,  while  those  of 
the  Mole  are  esteemed  perfectly  sound  *. 

“ The  Mole  of  Surrey  brings  a considerable  acces- 
sion of  waters  to  the  Thames,  opposite  to  Hampton 
Court,  and  is  the  one  of  its  auxiliary  streams  which 
most  merits  a specific  description,  being  more  like  the 
rivers  that  are  produced  in  mountainous  districts  than 
those  which  pervade  the  central  plains  of  England +. 
The  Mole  rises  in  the  forest  of  Tilgate,  just  within  the 
borders  of  Sussex,  pursuing  first  a northern  direction,  and 
then  inclining  westward  to  Dorking,  northward  again  to 
Lcatherhead,  after  which  it  makes  a considerable  com- 
pass by  the  west  to  the  north,  to  encompass  Cobham. 
Though  the  course  of  this  river  is  short,  its  w hidings  are 


• The  canal  formed  by  means  of  the  Wey,  from  Godaiming  to  Guild- 
ford, and  thence  to  the  Thames,  will  be  considered  afterwards  under  its 
proper  division. 

f Mr.  Marshall,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Watm  of  the  Wca'd  of  Surrey 
and  Sussex,  observes : “ In  this  respect  the  extensive  flat  under  view  is 
remarkably  circumstanced.  Lands  of  a similar  description,  lying  be- 
tween lofty  ridges  of  high  grounds,  are  generally  accompanied  by  a river, 
bearing  some  proportionate  size,  to  the  extent  of  the  vale  and  the  height 
pf  the  hills  that  define  it.  Whereas  the  vale  lands  under  view,  instead  of 
giving  passage  to  waters  collected  on  higher  grounds,  may  be  said  to 
give  rise  themselves,  low  lying  as  they  are,  to  three  rivers,  whose  branches 
at  least,  have  their  origin  within  its  area:  namely,  the  Mole  (and  per- 
haps some  slender  branches  of  the  Wey),  which  falls  northward  to  the 
Thames,  and  the  A run  and  Adur,  which  direct  their  Courses  southward 
to  the  English  Channel ; the  former  collecting  its  waters  chiefly  within 
the  limits  of  Surrey,  the  latter  within  those  of  Sussex : the  division  of 
the  counties  being  near  the  turn  of  the  water,  which,  however,  is  given 
by  so  gentle  a rising,  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  eye.” — Marsball't 
£*»/£«■*  Cmmtict,  ii.  9 5- 
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very  numerous,  and  it  has  the  peculiar  attribute  of  bnry- 
ing  itself  in  many  places  under  ground,  and  after  pur- 
suing a subterraneous  course  for  some  miles,  bursting 
again  into  sight.  The  spots  where  this  incident  takes 
place  bear  the  denomination  of  “ (he  Swallows /’  and 
from  hence  the  Mole  seems  to  have  obtained  its  name, 
it  flows  at  first  through  a flat  and  rather  uninteresting 
country,  till  it  approaches  that  great  barrier  of  downs 
which  extends  through  the  whole  of  this  part  of  Surrey, 
proudly  overlooking  the  wooded  flat  of  Sussex.  The 
Mole  passing  beneath  the  venerable  groves  and  avenues 
•of  Betch worth-castle,  enters  into  one  of  these  defiles 
near  Dorking,  where  it  is  joined  by  another  stream  is- 
suing from  between  the  Guildford  Downs  and  the  heathy 
hills  bordering  upon  Sussex  in  the  west,  and  passing 
■between  the  park  of  Sir  Frederick  Evelyn  and  the  plan- 
tations of  Mr.  Lomax.  It  .then  forms  a most  roman- 
tic valley  beneath  the  almost  perpendicular  height  of 
Box-hill  (an  eminence  extraordinarily  covered  through- 
out with  that  shrub  which  here  grows  to  the  dignity  of 
a tree),  nor  can  a more  delightful  scene  in  nature  be 
described,  than  this  narrow  stripe  of  beauty  between 
two  downish  ranges,  receiving  a profusion  of  ornament 
from  the  magnificent  villas  which  decorate  it  with  their 
structures  and  their  rich  plantations.  Dorking  appears 
to  great  advantage  from  the  high  hill  on  which  Den- 
biglis,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Dennison,  stands  exalted,  and 
Mr.  Lock’s  fine  modern  house  of  Norbury  crowns  the 
summit  of  his  beautifully  wooded  park,  which  descend- 
ing in  fine  shelving  hollows  overspread  with  evergreens, 
overlooks  the  whole  valley  to  Box-hill,  with  the  plea- 
sant village  of  Micklcham  and  the  town  of  Dorking 
below,  backed  by  the  bold  elevation  of  the  Leith-hills 
on  the  border  of  Sussex.  At  Leatherhcad  the  Mole 
l*  makes 
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makes  its  exit  from  the  hills,  and  winding  through  « 
range  of  commons  by  Stoke,  the  old  scat  of  Sir  Francis 
Vincent,  almost  encircles  tin*  village  and  shingled  spire 
of  Cobham,  as  it  winds  through  the  enchanting  terri- 
tory of  Paiu’s-hill.  This  justly  celebrated  place  was  • 
entirely  the  creation  of  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  rescued  it  from  a rude  uninteresting  common,  and 
embellished  it  with  every  successful  effort  of  taste  and 
judgment.  Thick  plantations  cover  all  the  steep  banks 
which  incline  to  the  Mole,  fine  lawns  arc  formed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  central  hollow  of  these  extensive 
grounds  is  floated  by  a considerable  lake.  The  build- 
ings are  not  numerous,  but  well  designed  and  happily 
placed,  and  the  Temple  of  Bacchus  in  particular  is  & 
splendid  room.  A very  considerable  house  was  added 
by  Mr.  Bond  Hopkins,  the  late  proprietor,  overlook- 
ing the  Mole , and  the  village  of  Cobham,  opposite  to 
the  late  Cord  Ligonicr’s  Italian  edifice  of  Cobham- 
park.  The.  Mole  is  here  crossed  by  two  long  bridges, 
after  which  it  winds  through  a plain  intersected  by 
large  commons  to  Esher,  leaving  Burwood-park,  the 
scat  of  Sir  John  Frederick,  on  the  left,  and  Claremont 
on  the  right,  where  the  superb  mansion  erected  by  the 
late  Lord  Clive  occupies  a high  eminence  in  the  midst 
of  its  extensive  and  well  wooded  park.  Esher  Place, 
built  by  Wolsey,  but  in  later  ages  the  favourite  spot 

“ Where  Kent  and  Nature  vied  for  Pelham ‘a  love,” 

stands  on  a gentle  elevation  above  the  Mole,  under  two 
finely  planted  hills,  which  form  its  park,  and  distin- 
guish this  part  of  the  country  from  afar  in  every  direc- 
tion. All  the  beauty  of  the  Mole  ceases  at  Esher; 
from  whence  that  once  charming  river  winds  in  unob- 
served sluggishness  through  an  uninteresting  flat,  to  the 
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of  West  and  East  Moulsey,  losing  all  the  spirit  of  its 
original  character,  till  the  Thames  opens  to  receive  it 
opposite  to  Hampton  Court*.” 

As  the  circumstance  of  the  Mole’s  burying  itself 
under  ground  is  much  misrepresented  or  misunder- 
stood, and  as  Mr.  Skrine,  in  the  preceding  account, 
appears  to  fall  in  with  the  common  and  popular  opi- 
nion, it  may  be  worth  while  to  state  the  evidence  of 
those,  who  from  the  opportunities  they  possessed,  by 
living  long  near  the  spot  where  the  Mole  is  said  to  dis- 
appear, and  from  the  care  they  took  to  ascertain  the 
real  fact,  are  the  most  credible  witnesses  on  this  curious 
point.  ,» 

The  author  of  the  Natural  History  of  Dorking  (which 
has  been  already  quoted)  describes  and  accounts  for 
the  fact  in  the  following  manner:  “ The  Mole  enters 
the  parish  of  Dorking  on  the  east  side,  near  Bctch- 
worth-castlc^and  running  in  a very  deep  channel  along 
the  foot  of  I3ox>hiil,  goes  out  on  the  north  side  into 
the  parish  of  Micklcham.  It  takes  its  name  from  its 
working  itself  under  ground,  and  this  it  does  first 
about  Box-hill,  where  it  sinks  into  the  earth  by  a great 
number  of  subterraneous  passages  called  swallows,  and 
not,  as  some  have  imagined,  by  losing  itself  all  at  once; 
for  according  as  you  meet  with  these  swallows,  which 
are  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  you  see  plainly,  when 
the  river  is  not  too  much  swelled  by  rainsj  the  diminu- 
tion of  its  usual  current ; and  this  is  so  visible  in  a dry 
time,  that  in  many  places  between  Box-hill  and  Lea- 
therhead  the  channel  is  left  quite  dry.-  There  are  two 
places,  one  at  Burford-bridge,  near  Box-hill,  and  the 
other  at  the  north  end  of  Mickleham  Street,  at  Lady 


• Skrine't  Rivera  of  Great  Britain,  S7t:’ 
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Try  on’s  park  gate,  that  during  the  last  summer  (1762) 
were  often  left  entirely  dry.  I mention  only  these  two, 
because  they  are  both  in  view  of  every  person  that  tra- 
vels the  turnpike-road  from  Leatherhend  to  Dorking. 
Those  who  would  see  in  what  manner  the  river  loses 
Itself  in  these  subterranean  passages,  may,  where  the 
passages  are  at  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  not  at  the 
bottom,  be  easily  satisfied  by  stopping  the  inlet  of  the 
river,  which  I have  seen  done,  at  a very  large  szcalloio 
on  Box-hill  side,  at  a place  called  the  Way  Pole , a small 
distance  from  the  turnpike  gate.  The  water  has  there 
formed  a large  kind  of  bason,  nearly  circular,  about 
thirty  fe*t  in  diameter,  which  is  supplied,  when  the 
current  is  at  its  ordinary  height,  by  an  inlet  from  the 
river  of  two  feet  broad,  and  eight  or  nine  inches  deep ; 
which  inlet  being  dammed  with  a hurdle,  and  dirt,  &c. 
thrown  up  against  it,  the  water  in  the  bason  will  soon 
be  observed  to  sink,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  be  quite 
drained  off,  and  the  chasms,  or  passages,  which  arc 
very  irregular,  and  at  different  depths  from  the  surface 
of  the  bason,  may  be  seen.” 

This  statement  gives  a more  clear  and  cred  ible  account 
of  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  Mole,  than  the  loose 
and  general  terms  used  by  those  who  represent  it  as  sink- 
ing altogether,  and  passing  for  a considerable  length  of 
its  course  under  ground.  The  following  account  from 
Manning’s  History  of  Surrey,  enters  more  into  the  de- 
tail of  the  cause,  and,  when  connected  with  the  pre- 
ceding, may  justly  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  After  quoting  Cambdcn’s  statement, 
Mr.  Manning  adds:  “From  this  fabulous  account, 
plainly  founded  on  an  idea  suggested  by  common  re- 
port, a reader  might  Ire  led  to  imagine  that  the  river 
actually  disappears  at  this  place  ( Box-hill),  forms  & 
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(channel  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  at  a cer- 
tain distance  rises  again,  and  pursues  its  course  above 
ground.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  this. 
The  soil,  as  welt  under  the  bed  of  the  rim  as  beneath 
the  surface  on  each  side,  being  of  a spongy  and  porous 
texture,  and  by  degrees  probably  become  formed  into 
caverns  of  different  dimensions,  admits,  through  cer- 
tain passages  in  the  banks  and  bottom,  tile  water  of 
the  river.  In  ordinary  seasons,  these  receptacles  hew- 
ing full,  as  not  discharging  their  contents  faster  than 
they  are  supplied  by  the  river,  the  water  of  the  river 
docs  not  subside,  and  the  stream  suffers  no  diminution. 
But  in  times  of  drought,  the  water  within  these  caverns 
being  gradually  absorbed,  that  of  the  river  is  drawn 
off  into  them  ; and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
drought,  the  stream  is  diminished.  In  Very  dr}-  sea- 
sons, the  current  is  in  certain  places  (particularly  at 
Burford-bridge,  near  Box-hill,  and  a little  lower,  be- 
tween that  and  Norbury  park-gate,  and  at  that  gate 
and  Norbury  meadows)  entirely  exhausted,  and  the 
channel  remains  dry  [*excc[/t  here  and  there  a stand- 
ing pool.  By  the  bridge  at  Thorncroft  it  rises  again 
in  a strong  spring,  and  after  that  the  current  is  cort- 
stant*]*.” 

It  has  already  been  observed,  that  the  waters  of  the 
Mole  arc  of  a much  more  fertilizing  quality  than  those 
of  the  Wey  : they  are  not,  however,  turned  to  so  much 
account  as  they  might  be,  in  those  places  where  the 
position  and  surface  of  the  adjoining  grounds  would 
admit  of  irrigation. 

* Manning's  History  of  Surrey,  vol.  i.  p.  S.  Introduction.  The  latter 
^ar:  of  this  account,  inclosed  in  brackets  and  marked  with  asterisks,  the 
^%itor  Of  Manning  received  “ from  the  information  of  Mr,  Robinson,  a 
-■Wry  intelligent  surveyor,  long  resident  at  Riegats.'1 
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The  river  Wandle,  or  Vandal,  differs  in  its  origin  and  > 
character  from  the  Wey  and  the  Mole:  they  rise  and 
collect  the  principal  part  of  their  waters  before  they 
enter  the  chalky  district  of  Surrey,  and  their  streams, 
especially  that  of  the  Wey,  are  frequently  rendered 
impure  and  turbid  by  the  clayey  or  sandy  nature  of  the 
soil  through  which  they  flow.  The  Wandle,  on  the 
other  hand,  collects  all  its  waters  in  the  very  heart  or 
on  the  borders  of  the  chalky  districts,  and  almost  con- 
stantly exhibits  a clear  stream. 

This  river  takes  its  rise  a little  to  the  south  of  Croy- 
don, and  flowing  by  Waddon  and  Beddington,  is  greatly 
increased  by  some  very  powerful  and  constant  springs 
which  rise  at  Carshalton  ; from  this  place  the  Wandle 
runs  by  Wallington,  Mitcham,  Morden,  Merton,  Toot- 
ing, anti  Wandsworth,  at  which  last  place  it  enters  the 
Thames,  in  this  course  of  rather  more  than  ten  miles, 
it  turns  nearly  forty  mills  of  different  kinds  (which, 
with  the  mills  turned  by  the  other  rivers,  will  be  par- 
ticularly noticed  under  the  article  Manu  factures),  and 
is  said  to  furnish  employment  for  near  2000  people. . 

* Besides  these  streams,  which  flow  through  the  whole 
rir  nearly  the  whole  of  their  course,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  and  which,  from  their  size*,  are  denominated 
•rivers,  and  have  a fixed  and  peculiar  name  given  to 
them,  there  are  several  brooks  which  run  into  the 
Thames.  Of  these,  the  two  most  worthy  of  notice  are 
a small  stream,  which  rising  near  Bagshot,  on  the 
• western  side  of  the  county,  and  passing  through  the 
hundred  of  Cbcrtsey,  falls  into  the  Thames . between 
Egham  and  Cowey  Stakes  ; ,and  a stream  of  remarkable 
purity  and  clearness,  which  is  formed  in  the  town  of 
Cwel  by  several  springs,  and  after  turning  a considl^ 
rable  number  of. mills,  among  which  the  most  noted 
- . - are 
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arc  the  powder-mills  at  Malden,  falls  into  the  Thames 
at  Kingston.  This  stream  is  sometimes  called  Hogg’s 
Mill  river,  and  sometimes  the  Ewel  river : its  fall  from 
Ewel  to  the  Thames  .is  72  feet. 

While  the  high  and  precipitous  chalk-ridge  on  the 
south,  just  above  the  valley  of  sandy  loam,  gives  out 
merely  the  rain-water  which  it  has  absorbed  ; the 
sloping  north  side  of  the  same  ridge,  and  the  vallics 
into  which  it  is  broken  at  its  eastern  extremity,  dis- 
charge periodically  copious  streams  of  water,  provin- 
cially  denominated  “bourns*.”  This  striking  diffe- 
rence between  the  southern  and  northern  sides  of  the 
chalk-ridge,  is  ingeniously  accounted  for  by  Mr.  Mar- 
shall, on  the  supposition  that  the  base  and  retaining 
strata,  as  well  as  the  surfaces  of  the  hills,  incline  the 
same  way. 

A considerable  branch  of  the  Medzcay  rises  in  the 
parishes  of  Godstone  and  Horne,  in  the  south-eastern 
division  of  the  county  : this  branch  runs  by  Fellbridge- 
park,  crosses  the  turnpike-road  which  leads  from  Lon- 
don to  Lewes,  and  flowing  through  the  parish  of  Ling- 
field,  leaves  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  enters  into 
Kent. 

Another  branch  of  the  same  river  rises  in  the  parish 
of  Godstone,  adjoining  the  town ; and  after  flowing 
through  Crowhurst,  and  joining  a third  stream,  which 
rises  near  Oxted,  and  flows  by  Tandridge,  it  unites  with 


• One  of  the  most  remarkable  of-  these  “ bourns,”  or  periodical 
springs,  rises  between  Caterham  and  Coulsdon,  in  the  low  ground, 
commonly  called  Stoneham-lane : this  “ bourn,"  at  its  overflowings, 
runs  down  in  Smitbam-boitom  to  Croydon,  where  it  forms,  in  a great 
measure,  the  river  Wandle.  There  is  another  “ bourn”  in  the  manor  of 
Westhall,  in  the  parish  of  Warlingham. 
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the  first  and  principal  branch  near  the  extremity  of  the 
parish  of  Lingfield. 

The  river  Loddon  has  been  already  mentioned,  as 
skirling  the  county  on  its  western  side  : its  direction  is 
nearly  north-west  by  Frimley,  till  it  leaves  Surrey.  Its 
Waters  are  employed  to  supply  the  Basingstoke  Canal. 

Ponds. — In  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  parti* 
ctdarly  on  the  wide  and  desolate  heaths,  are  several 
very  large  and  extensive  ponds,  which' appear  to  have 
been  used  for  nearly  two  centuries  in  keeping  and  feed* 
ing  carp,  and  other  fish,  for  the  London  market.  Shire 
Pond,  between  Chobbam  and  By  fleet,  and  one  near 
Fronsham,  containing  about  150  acres,  are  among  the 
most  extensive.  In  the  south-eastern  parts  of  tho 
county,  also,  particularly  near  Godstone,  there  are 
ponds,  though  not  so  large  as  those  on  the  heaths,  em- 
ployed for  the  some  purpose  of  feeding  fish  for  the 
Loudon  market*. 

Springs. — In  noticing  the  rivulets,  we  have  already 
stated,  that  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chalk-hills,  and 
in  the  yallies  that  lie  near  their  eastern  extremity,  ll/ere 
afre  several  springs  of  pure  water  : nor  is  the  rest  of  the 
county  ill  supplied  with  springs.  With  respect  to 
wells,  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  bore  to  the  depth  of 
360  feet,  before  a regular  and  sufficient  supply  of  wafer 
can  be  procured  : this  is  the  case  principally  on  the 
Chalk.  At  Effingham-haH,  there  is  a well  upwards  of 
300  feet  deep,  entirely  through  chalk  : this,  indeed,  i$ 


* Some  particulars  respecting  the  management  of  these  poods,  and 
their  pruduce,  will  be  given  afterward*. 
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nearly  the  depth  of  most  of  the  wells  that  are  dug  near 
the  summit,  of  the  chalk-ridge.  Even  off  the  chalk,  it 
is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  go  to  a great  depth  for 
water  : at  Balham,  Brixton-causewny,  &c.  there  are 
wells  200  feet  deep,  running  almost  the  whole  way- 
through  a bed  of  oyster-shells,  cemented  by  clay,  &c. 
On  the  top  of  Norwood -common  there  is  a bed  of  clayi 
upwards  of  300  feet  thick,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cut  through,  before  the  water  would  rise  to  the  top  of 
the  well  freely  and  regulatiy- 

The  mineral  tenters  of  this  county  were  formerly  in 
high  repute,  and  some  of  them  were  much  frequented ; 
hut  latterly  they  have  lost  their  reputation — partly, 
perhaps,  from  their  virtues  having  been  misunderstood, 
or  over-rated ; but  principally,  no  doubt,  from  a 
change  in  fashion  or  opinion,  which  regulate  these 
matters  more  than  truth  or  experience. 

The  mineral  waters  in  Surrey  are  those  at  Epsom, 
Cobham,  Strerttfeam ; the  Dog  and  Duck,  in  St. 
George  Vfields  ; Jessop’s-welts,  Comb*hill,  near  King- 
ston ; Dulwich  ; the  Iron  Pear-tree,  near  God  stone ; 
Warplesdon,  Ncwdigate,  Fiensham,  Witley ; Meg’s- 
well,  near  Dorking,  &c.  Of  the  principal  of  these, 
we  shall  give  a short  account. 

Epsom  mineral  water  is  reported  to  have  been  first 
discovered  about  the  year  1618,  by  one  Henry  Wilkcr, 
who,  in  a dry  summer,  observing  water  in  a small  hole, 
cleared  it  out  with  his  paddle,  and  the  next  day  finding 
it  full  of  clear  water,  brought  his  cattle  to  it ; they, 
however,  refused  to  drink  it,  which  Ic'd  him  to  suspect 
that  there  was  something  peculiar  in  it : this  was  con- 
firmed on  his  tasting  it.  At  first,  it  was  used  only  ex- 
ternally for  sores;  but  about  1630,  its  purgative  qua- 
lities were  discovered.  The  hill  where  the  wells  are,  is 
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of  a grey-coloured  earth.  The  water  is  limpid,  with  a 
slight  saline  taste:  the  principal  component  partis  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  or  what  is  usually  termed  Epsom- 
salts  ; there  is  also  a little  carbonate  of  lime.  Formerly 
this  water  was  used,  not  only  for  drinking,  but  also 
for  the  purpose  of  preparing  Epsom-salts ; but  latterly, 
these  salts  are  made  almost  entirely  from  sea-water,  par- 
ticularly at  Lymington,  in  Hampshire. 

The  water  at  the  Dog  and  Duck,  in  St.  George’s- 
fields,  is  a weak  cathartic : it  contains  Epsom-salt  and 
sea-salt,  with  one-twelfth  of  the  residuum  of  insoluble 
matter. 

The  mineral  water  atStrealbam  contains  Epsom-salt, 
sea-salt,  and  selenite  : it  is  cathartic,  and  curdles  with 
soap,  and  also  with  milk,  when  boiled  with  it. 

The  mineral  water  near  Cobham  contains  iron,  with 
a small  quantity  of  sea-salt.  A gallon  yields  but  seven 
grains  of  residuum. 

Jessop’s- wells  are  also  chalybeate,  but  not  so  strongly 
so  as  the  water  at  Streatham : they  contain  a very 
large  proportion  of  Epsom-salt,  and  a little  sea-salt. 
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CHAP.  II. 

STATE  OF  PROPERTY- 

SECT.  r. ESTATES,  AND  THEIR  MANAGEMENT, 

THERE  are  no  very  large  estates  in  Surrey  : it  is 
supposed,  that  the  largest  does  not  much  exceed 
10,000/.  per  annum  ; and  there  are  but  few  which  reach 
near  to  that  annual  rent.  The  yeomanry  in  Surrey  are 
by  no  means  so  numerous  as  they  are  in  the  adjoining 
county  of  Kent ; though  in  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  round  Guildford,  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Weald,  there  are  several  gentlemen  who  farm  their 
own  estates,  of  from  200/.  to  400/.  per  annum. 

The  causes  which- have  broken  down  many  of  the 
large  estates  in  Surrey,  especially  near  the  metropolis, 
are  obvious : near  all  large  commercial  towns,  and 
especially  near  a city  of  such  magnitude  and  riches  as 
London,  there  is  always  a great  demand  for  landed 
property  of  small  extent,  immediately  round  the  metro- 
polis, for  the  purposes  of  building  upon;  and  at  a 
greater  distance,  for  the  retirement  of  such  commercial 
men  as  have  made  their  fortune.  The  more  completely 
a large  estate  is  broken  down  to  meet  the'  general  de- 
mand, the  higher  will  be  the  price  which  it  will  give. 

The  demand  for  land  near  the  metropolis  is  not,  in  gc« 
ncral,  for  a large  estate,  to  be  considered  as  the  family 
estate,  or  with  a view  to  profit ; but  for  ground  suffi- 
cient for  pleasure,  to  correspond  with  the  size  and  ap-  / 
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puarance  of  five  house,  or  at  the  most,  sufficient  to  in- 
dulge the  now  fashionable  taste  for  picturesque  im- 
provement, or  for  agriculture.  Besides,  the  high  price, 
which  the  great  demand  for  land  in  a county  situated 
as  Surrey  is,  and  moreover,  recommended  as  it  is  by 
the  healthiness  of  its  climate,  and  the  general  beauty  of 
its  scenery,  necessarily  fixes  ou  estates  there,  prevents 
property  from  accumulating  to  such  an  extent  as  it 
does  in other  counties,  at  a greater  distance  from  the 
metropolis.  These  causes  operate  most  powerfully  in 
the  i writ  tern  parts  of  the  county  : as  we  approach  its 
southern  and  western  extremities,  especially  the  former, 
where  the  appearance  of  the  country,  the  healthiness  of 
i he  climate,  and  the  roads,  are  not  nearly  so  favour- 
able—the  state  of  landed  property  is  more  similar  to 
what  it  is  iu  other  counties. 

The  management  of  most  of  the  estates  in  this  conn ty 
is  in  the  hands  of  attorneys ; that  is,  the  drawing  up  of 
the  leases,  the  insertion  of  tlic  terms  and  covenants,  amt 
the  **perintend«nce  of  their  execution  during  the  cur- 
rency of  the  lease,  are  committed  to  their  care.  This 
has  been  long  tire  subject  of  much  and  general  com- 
plaint-in some  respects,  justly  ; but  certainly  iu  other 
tcs peels,  without  the  least  foundation. 

As  leases  are  a legal  contract,  that  is,  as  the  breach 
of  any  of  the  covenants  they  contain  must  be  the  object 
of  a suit  at  law,  it  is  certainly  expedient,  for  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties  concerned  in  the  lease,  and  for 
the  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  of  uncertainty  and 
litigation,  that  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  should  he  expressed  in  that  language, 
ami  given  with  all  that  precision  and  fullness,  which 
only  a person  versanf  in  the  law  knows  how  and  when 
to  employ.  So  far,  it  is  proper  to  commit  the  landed 
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property  into  Hie  hands  of  attornies  ; but  for  the  very 
same  reason,  their  charge  should  cease  here,  and  be 
-confined  to  the  single  point,  of  giving  legal  precision 
to  the  conditions  agreed  upon  by  the  landlord  and  1c-  , 

oant.  It  is  as  absurd  to  employ  an  attorney  to  frame 
the  agricultural  covenants  of  a lease,  or  to  constitute 
him  the  sole  judge  of  their  observance -or  breach,  as  it 
would  be  to  give  into  flic  hands  of  a fanner,  the  charge 
of  putting  the  covenants  into  the  technical  language  of 
the  law. 

In  these  observations,  w^  have  confined  ourselves 
strictly  and  entirely  to  one  part  of  the  question:  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  consider  who  is  the  most  proper  per- 
son to  insert  the  covenants  or  restrictions  in  a lease, 
after  wc  shall  have  examined,  under  the  head  of  Leases, 
whether  it  would  not  be  highly  for  the  advantage  of 
the  country  and  of  agriculture,  without  being  at  all 
injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord,  if  special  rules 
or  restrictions  were  banished,  in  a great  measure,  from 
leases.  At  present  wc  shall  just  remark,  that  till  tho 
farmer  becomes  active,  inquisitive,  free  from  prejudice, 
and  intelligent,  not  all  the  covenants  that  were  ever 
devised,  though  (lie  execution  of  them  were  guarded 
by  the  vigilance  of  the  attorney  and  land-steward  con- 
jointly, w ill  prevent  him  from  injuring  himself  and  hi« 
landlord,  by  his  bad  husbandry;  that,  when  the  far- 
mer becomes  intelligent  and  active,  he  will,  for  his  own 
sake,  take  care  of  iris  lairdlord’s  interest,  by  far  the 
greatest  part  of  his  lease;  and  that  the  first,  and  per- 
haps the  principal  step,  towards  forcing  the  farmer  to 
become  active  and  intelligent,  is,  to  leave  him  to  the 
exertions  of  bis  own  mind. 
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SECT.  II. — TENURES. 

The  tenures  in  this  county  are  principally  freehold  ; 
there  is  not  much  copyhold.  In  the  Weald  of  Surrey, 
Christ’s-church  Hospital  possesses  a considerable  estate. 
There  k also,  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  a good 

deal  of  land  held  under  church  leases. 
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BUILDINGS. 


SECT.  I. HOUSES  OF  PROPRIETORS. 

THERE  are  few  counties  which  can  vie  with  Sur- 
rey in  the  number  and  elegance  of  its  gentlemen’s  seats. 
It  possesses  a great  advantage  over  Middlesex  and  Es- 
sex, in  lying  to  the  south  of  London,  and  of  course  in 
being  almost  entirely,  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
free  from  the  haze  and  smoke  of  the  metropolis,  which, 
by  the  prevalence  of  the  south-west  winds,  are  driven 
from  it : the  pure  and  dry  air  of  its  chalk-hills,  the 
beautiful  variety  of  its  surface,  and  the  healthy  and 
pleasant  rides  which  its  Downs  present,  all  contribute 
to  render  it  preferable,  as  a country  residence,  to  the 
counties  just  mentioned. 

In  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  the 
principal  houses  chiefly  belong  to  such  as  can  hardly  be 
styled  landed  proprietors,  as  the  whole  of  their  property 
seldom  consists  of  more  than  a few  acres  of  meadow 
and  pasture  ground,  besides  the  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds  attached  to  the  house.  But  at  a greater  dis- 
tance, there  are  many  houses  belonging  to  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  landed  estates  in  this  county,  as 
justly  celebrated  for  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  plan 
on  which  they  are  built,  and  for  the  beautiful  and 
charming  situation  in  which  they  stand,  as  any  that 
arc  to  be  met  with  in  the  kingdom.  Where  there  is 
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such  a great  number,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
give  a complete  list,  and  improper  to  name  only  a few. 

It  is  of  more  importance,  at  least  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  to  remark,  that  several  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  respectable  lauded  proprietors  of  this 
county,  reside  generally  on  their  estates  ; and  by  keep- 
ing farms  in  their  own  hands,  and  by  the  zealous  and 
judicions  attention  and  skill  they  pay  to  the'manage- 
snent  of  them,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  they  intro- 
duce or  patronize  improvements,  have  tended  much  to 
advance  the  agriculture  of  Surrey.  There  may  be, 
perhaps,  methods  less  objectionable,  and  more  certain 
of  attaining  success,  whereby  improvements  in  agri- 
culture may  be  introduced,  than  the  mere  agricultural 
knowledge  and  zeal  of  the  landed  proprietors  ; but 
certainly,  without  this  disposition,  most  other  methods 
would  be  much  weakened  and  checked  in  their  opera* 
lion. 


SECT.  II. — FARM-HpUSBS  AND  OFFICES. 

t 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  state  of  agriculture  in 
any  district  may  safely  be  inferred  from  the  state  of 
the  farm-houses  and  offices.  This  rule,  like  many 
others,  is  lnid  down  rather  too  broadly : there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  in  every  district  in  which  the  farmers 
have  been,  for  a considerable  length  of  time,  intelligent, 
uctive,  and  successful,  the  farm  houses  and  offices  will 
assume  the  appearance  and  condition  which  alone 
would  please  and  satisfy  such  farmers;  but,  at  least 
with  regaid  to  the  farm-houses,  they  may  be  indiffe- 
rently planned  and  poorly  built,  even  is  a district 
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■where  agricultural  improvements  are  rapidly  advanc- 
ing. II is  house  is  generally  the  last  object  to  which  a 
good  former  turns  his  attention,  or  oil  which  he  lays 
out  his  capital : his  land  and  his  form-offices  demand 
the  first  outlay  of  his  attention,  skill,  and  money. 

However,  the  slate  of  the  farm-hoHses,  though  not 
an  independent  and  certain  proof,  may  justly  be  re- 
garded as  a strong  collateral  and  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  state  of  agriculture;  and  in  this  light,  it  may 
he  regarded  in  Surrey.  In  passing  into  the  Vale  or 
Weald  of  Surrey,  the  eye  is  not  more  struck  with  the 
appearance  of  inferiority  in  the  management  of  tlie 
lands,  the  badness  of  the  crops,  the  unconthness  and 
want  of  intelligence  among  the  farmers,  and  the  gene- 
ral circumstances  attending  inadequate  skill  and  capi- 
tal— than  it  is  with  the  ruinous  and  mean  appearance 
of  the  farm-houses  ami  offices.  In  the  otlver  parts  of 
the  county,  the  farm-houses  are  generally  suffieicmlv 
large  and  convenient,  in  good  repair,  and  kept  neat 
and  clean : their  size,  and  the  mode  and  materials  of 
their  construction,  vary  with  their  age.  The  oldest 
arc  built  entirely  of  brick,  and  their  covering  is  gene- 
rally of  large  heavy  slatestone ; others  arc  of  brick- 
nogging,  covered  with  tiles;  and  many  are  built  of  a 
framing  of  wood,  lathed  and  plastered,  or  rough -cast. 

The  situation  of  the  form-house  and  offices  is  not 
often  convenient  and  proper : this  seems  to  arise,  partly 
from  want  of  attention  aud  judgment  when  they  were 
first  built,  and  partly  from  the  farms  to  which  they 
belong  having  been  enlarged,  at  different  times,  sine* 
the  houses  were  erected. 

Home  of  the  barns  in  Surrey  are  built  of  clay  walls  ; 
bat  in  general,  they  are  made  of  timber,  placed  on  a 
inundation  of  brick  or  stone.  Ttey  are  very  large  amj 
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commodious ; and  were  they  always  on  or  near  the 
same  spot,  little  or  no  objection  could  be  made  to  them 
in  any  respect.  Double  floors  in  the  barns  are  begin- 
ning to  get  into  use.  . ' 

The  stables  are  large  and  roomy,  but  in  one  respect 
they  are  very  objectionable!  in  most  that  I saw'  (and  I 
was  informed  the  case  was  general  throughout  the 
county),  there  was  no  proper  division  between  the 
horses.  The  inconvenience  and  mischief  attendant  on 
this  plan  of  construction,  are  obvious ; while  the  addi- 
tional expense  necessary  to  alter  it,  is  comparatively 
triHing.  When  horses  stand  in  a stable  all  toget  her,  ac- 
cidents are  very  liable  to  happen  : an  unruly  or  vicious 
horse  may  not  only  injure  his  neighbour,  but  the  con- 
fusion will  almost  unavoidably  spread  over  the  whole 
stable  ; besides,  where  horses  are  fed  without  any  divi- 
sion between  them,  it  is  impossible  that  each  can  get 
his  due  and  proper  proportion  ot  food — a timid  horse, 
or  one  that  eats  slowly,  will  always  be  wronged  by  his 
neighbour. 

The  cow-houses  are  well  built  and  constructed,  espe- 
cially in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  in  those  parts  of  theco  nty  where  the  rearing 
of  calves  is  an  object  to  the  farmer.  The  cows  arc  fas- 
tened up  in  tire  following  manner  h|twa  posts  are  placed 
upright  in  a horizontal  cross-timber,  above  and  below: 
one  of  these  upright  posts  is  made  to  slide  in  the  upper 
horizontal  timber.  When  it  is  intended  to  fasten  the 
cow  up,  the  loose  post  is  pushed  to  a sufficient  distance  ' 
from  the  other  to  admit  the  cow’s  head  ; it  is  then  put 
back  into-  its  place,  and  fastened  with  a wooden  pin. 

The  cow  is  thus  made  secure,  without  the  danger  that 
attends  fastening  her  with  a rope  round  the  neck. 

u On  the  hills  of  Surrey  (as  Mr.  Marshall  remarks), 
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there  is  an  ingenious  method  of  laying  plain  tiles,  so 
as  to  give  vent  to  the  steam  of  a brewhouse.  Instead 
of  placing  them  close,  a space  of  two  inches  is  left  be- 
tween every  two  tiles ; thus  making  the  covering  suffi- 
ciently open  to  let  out  the  steam,  yet  close  enough 
(when  the  pitch  is  not  too  flat,  nor  the  gauge  too  long) 
to  shoot  off  rain  water. 

“ There  too  (he  continues)  1 have  seen  a species  of 
hip  tiles,  in  an  eligible  form,  namely,  a triangle  with 
the  three  corners  cut  off,  and  the  lower  end,  or  base, 
somewhat  rounding.  The  length  about  a foot,  and 
the  width  at  the  base  the  same.  The  whole  is  hollow 
as  a ridge  tile : the  depth  of  the  hollow  at  the  base  ' 
being  three  inches,  with  a nail  hole  near  the  upper 
point*.” 

There  are  very  few  farm-yards  in  this  county,  in  , 
which  the  general  plan  and  construction  presents  any 
thing  remarkable.  A plan  for  a farm-house  aud  offices, 
suitable  to  a farmer,  where  convenience  and  economy 
are  more  studied  than  smartness  and  elegance  of  ap- 
pearance, is  still  much  wanted.  The  least  exception- 
able in  their  plan,  are  the  buildings  at  Effingham-hall 
(after  the  construction  of  Lord  Egremont’s,  at  Pet- 
worth,  in  Sussex),  those  at  Norbury  farm,  the  seat  of 
William  Coles,  Esc  which  in  some  points  are  excel- 
lent, and  in  some  respects,  the  King’s  farmery  at  Mort- 
lake  ; but  we  must  repeat,  that  a plan  for  a farmer  is 
still  a desideratum. 

Such  farmers  in  Surrey  as  lie  near  the  chalk,  arc  very 
careful  to  bottom  their  farm-yards  with  it ; a measure 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended,  and  which 


* Marshall’s  Southern  Counties,  ii.  p.  397. 
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indeed  would  pay  well,  even  wlicrc  the  chalk  is  at  a 
considerable  distance. 

Chalk  is  also  used,  especially  on  the  hills,  to  line 
the  drinking  pools  ; great  care  is  taken  to  render  the 
bottoms  of  these  water-tight,  in  the  following  manner  : 
after  a lining  of  chalk,  half  a foot  thick,  has  been  laid 
and  rendered  even  and  firm  by  being  well  beaten  down, 
a mixture  of  pounded  chalk  and  hot  lime  is  spread 
over  it,  and  this  is  repeated,  till  all  the  crevices  of 
holes  are  filled  up;  thus,  not  only  is  the  water  pre- 
vented from  oozing  out,  but  the  attacks  of  worms  are 
prevented.  Many  of  the  drinking  pools  are  fed  arti- 
ficially, by  cuts  made  to  a considerable  distance,  and 
kept  open  and  clear  with  great  regularity  and  care : in 
another  respect,  the  attention  of  the  Surrey  hill  farmers 
to  their  ponds  is  praiseworthy  ; — a small  pond  is  dug 
out  to  receive  the  water  immediately  before  it  enters 
the  principal  pond  ; in  this  first  pond  the  water  is  suf- 
fered to  stand  till  it  deposits  all  its  dirt  and  mud  ; thus 
the  difficulty  and  necessity  of  frequently  clearing  out 
the  large  and  principal  pond  are  avoided. 


SECT.  III. — COTTAGES. 

In  some  parts  of  the  county,  cottages  go  along  with 
the  farms:  in  this  case,  the  situation  of  the  farm  ser- 
vants is  much  benefited,  as  well  as  their  attachment  to 
the  farm  and  their  fidelity  to  their  master  much  in- 
creased and  secured.  In  other  parts  the  farm-servants 
must  take  cottages  where  they  can  : in  such  cases,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  bond  of  connexion  between  the  far- 
mer 
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mer  and  bis  servants,  upon  which  much  of  the  comfort, 
and  not  a little  of  the  success,  of  agricultural  pursuits 
depends,  must  be  loose  and  weak. 

The  cottages  are  in  general  sufficiently  large  and 
convenient  for  the  people  who  occupy  them  : the  rent 
of  them  runs  from  2/.  to  51.  per  annum)  varying  either 
from  their  vicinity  to  London,  or  from  their  size.  A 
small  piece  of  ground,  sufficient  to  grow  a few  pota« 
toes,  is  generally  attached  to  them.  Their  front  is  not 
unfrcquently  covered  with  a vine,  which  adds  much  to 
the  picturesqueness  of  their  appearance. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  buildings  of  the  formers  in  Sur- 
rey (always  excepting  the  Weald)  may  be  considered 
as  equal  in  point  of  goodness  to  those  of  most  coun- 
ties ; and  perhaps  not  less  convenient  than  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  those  districts  where  agricultural  im- 
provement has  not  made  greater  progress. 
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SECT.  I. — SIZE  OP  FARMS. 

IN  some  counties  of  England,  the  general  size  of 
the  farms  are  large ; in  others,  there  are  few  to  be  met 
■with  but  what  are  small ; but  in  Surrey,  such  is  the 
diversity  in  point  of  size,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give 
them  any  general  character,  or  even  to  approach  nearly 
to  the  real  average.  . When  to  this  circumstance  is 
added,  that  the  very  expressions  great  and  small 
farms  convey  very  different  meanings,  in  different 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  will  appear  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  state  the  extremes,  in  point  of  size,  in  the  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Surrey,  without  attempting  to  give  any 
general  character. 

The  Weald  of  Surrey  offers  less  variety  in  the  size 
of  its  farms  than  any  other  part  of  the  county  ; and 
the  further  we  advance  into  the  Weald,  and  recede 
from  good  roads  and  a dry  soil,  the  smaller  the  farms 
in  general  become.  There  are  scarcely  any  farms  in 
this  part  of  the  county  which  reach  300  acres ; most 
of  them  run  from  100  to  150,  and  the  smallest  do  not 
contain  more  than  40  or  50  acres.  The  size  of  the 
farms  on  the  sandy  loams  is  also  small  in  general,  run- 
ning from  100  to  300  acres  : a few  falling  below  the 
first  number,  and  perhaps  a very  few  rising  above  300 
acres.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  about  Bag- 
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shot  and  Cobham,  there  are  scarcely  any  farms  above 
200  acres ; and  in  general  they  run  from  150  to  200 
acres.  On  the  borders  of  the  Downs  there  are  a few 
very  large  farms,  i.  e.  farms  from  600  to  1200  acres. 
Within  seven  or  eight  miles  of  London  also,  especi- 
ally about  Streatham  and  Norwood,  there  are  some 
farms  of  from  500  to  700  acres  and  upwards.  But  the 
usual  size,  both  in  the  Downs  and  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  London,  is  from  250  to  300  acres.  Nearer 
London,  the  ground  is  in  the  hands  of  market-gardeners 
and  nurserymen,  and  of  course  is  held  in  small  quan- 
tities. The  largest  farm  in  the  county  is  at  Wanbo- 
rough,  between  Guildford  and  Farnham:  it  contains 
1600  acres,  comprising  a considerable  quantity  of 
chalky  soil,  on  that  part  of  the  ridge,  which  from  its 
appearance,  is  called  “ The  Hog’s  Back.”  It  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck,  whose  activity  and 
intelligence  arc  fully  equal  to  the  proper  management 
of  this  large  concern. 

From  the  preceding  statement,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
size  of  farms  in  Surrey  varies  extremely ; and  that  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  average  size,  without 
much  more  trouble  and  time  than  the  utility  of  the  in- 
vestigation would  compensate  for.  Mr.  Malcolm,  who 
must  have  had  opportunities  as  favourable  as  most 
people  have  enjoyed,  for  getting  near  the  truth  on  this 
head,  reckons  that  170  acres  will  average  the  county. 
But  although  no  general  conclusion  relative  to  the  size 
of  farms  can  be  laid  down  with  certainty,  yet  there  are 
two  circumstances,  not  unimportant,  which  may  be 
stated  as  undoubted  facts : in  the  first  place,  that  the 
size  of  farms  is  more  uniformly  small  and  stationary  in 
the  Weald,  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  county; 
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and  in  the  second  place,  that  in  every  other  part  of 
Surrey,  there  appears  to  have  been  for  some  years  past, 
and  still  to  continue  to  be,  a tendency  to  enlarge  the  size 
of  farms.  The  circumstance  of  the  principal  buildings 
on  many  farms  being  very  awkwardly  and  inconve- 
niently situated  for  their  present  size,  and  the  small 
barns  that  arc  scattered  over  every  farm,  compre- 
hending more  than  150  or  2C0  acres,  sufficiently  in- 
dicate, that  many  of  the  farms  above  that  size  were 
formerly  parcelled  out  among  several  tenants.  Besides 
these  manifest  proofs  of  an  increase  in  the  size  of  farms 
in  this  county,  and  the  actual  existence  of  a tendency 
to  throw  together  such  as  arc  still  below  200  acres,  the 
general  fact  of  the  increase  of  capital  among  farmers, 
must  operate  on  them  in  tile  same  manner  as  it  does  on 
all  other  classes  of  men  : it  must  lead  them  to  extend 
their  concerns,  and  will  enable  them  to  do  so  by  giving 
them  that  decided  superiority  which  a superior  capital 
always  possesses  over  an  inferior  one. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of 
large  farms : if  the  question  be  considered  solely  and 
exclusively  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of  the  com- 
munity at  large,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  it  must 
be  benefited  by  every  saving  of  labour  ; and  the  very 
fact,  that  one  man  manages,  what  before  was  under 
tjie  supciintcndance  of  two  or  more  farmers,  proves 
that  there  is  a saving  of  labour.  The  community  reap 
advantage,  if  besides  the  saving  of  labour,  there  is  at 
less  expence  of  labour  and  money,  more  produce  raised 
from  the  same  ground  : that  this  is  the  case  generally, 
a comparison  of  small  and  large  farms  will  sufficiently 
demonstrate ; there  are,  no  doubt,  exceptions,  but  in 
most  instances,  large  farms,  that  is,  farms  that  run 
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from  300  to  1000  acres,  are  much  better  cultivated 
than  small  farms,  or  farms  that  run  from  50  to  200 
acres. 

But  there  is  anotlrer  point  of  view  in  which  this  sub- 
ject ought  to  be  considered : the  small  farmer,  who  is 
driven  from  his  farm  by  its  being  engrossed  by  his 
richer  neighbour,  can  never  be  at  a loss  how  to  employ 
his  capital  or  his  labour,  and  of  course,  the  wealth  of 
the  community,  or  the  quantity  of  articles  which  pos- 
sess an  exchangeable  value,  and  are  the  objects  of  de- 
sire, will  be  increased  ; nor  does  it  appear  that  he  will 
have  any  reason  to  complain  on  the  score  of  mere  mo- 
ney, while  he  can  still  support  or  enrich  himself  equally 
well,  though  in  a different  line  of  life.  But  in  every 
country,  in  all  situations  and  circumstances,  and  in  our 
own  country,  particularly  in  the  situation  in  which  it 
is  now  placed,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  con- 
sider, whether  a mere  increase  of  wealth  may  not  be 
purchased  too  dearly — whether  it  is  prudent  or  wise  to 
diminish  the  number  of  those  whose  souls  are  knit  to 
their  native  land  by  stronger  ties  than  are  known  to  the 
mere  manufacturer.  To  the  patriot,  it  can  be  little 
satisfaction  to  sec  his  country  the  richest  in  the  world, 
if  the  measures  and  causes  which  make  it  rich,  dimi- 
nish in  the  most  trifling  degree  its  independence ; cither 
by  raising  any  passion  above  the  love  of  our  country, 
„ or  by  diminishing  the  number  of  those  who  must  be  its 
most  natural  and  powerful  defenders.  To  the  moralist  it 
can  afford  little  pleasure  to  be  told,  that  by  the  saving 
of  agricultural  labour,  the  manufactures  of  his  country 
will  be  extended  or  increased,  if  he  perceive  that  by 
the  change  of  employment  the  health  and  virtue  of 
part  of  the  community  are  sacrificed. 

The  objection  to  the  consolidation  of  farms  on  these 
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important  grounds,  would  be  greatly  obviated,  if  the 
immense  xtent  of  uncultivated  land  in  the  kingdom 
were  thrown  open  to  receive  the  labour  and  capital  of 
those  who  had  been  obliged  to  quit  their  former  farms. 

The  enclosures  into  which  farms  in  Surrey  are  divided 
are  in  general  too  small,  and  not  well  laid  out.  In  the 
Weald,  almost  every  enclosure  is  surrounded  by  a 
broad  belt  of  coppice  wood  : in  most  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  county  the  hedges  are  very  crooked  and  irregu- 
lar, filled  with  elm  and  other  timber,  sometimes  cover- 
ing nearly  a tenth  part  of  the  whole  area  of  the  farm. 
The  most  open  part  of  the  county  is  near  the  Downs : 
here  the  few  enclosures  that  have  been  made,  arc  not 
only  large,  but  unincumbered  w ith  much  timber. 


SECT.  II. FARMERS. 

The  character  of  the  farmers,  like  the  size  of  farms, 
is  very  various  in  Surrey  : there  are  still  to  be  found, 
especially  in  the  Weald,  and  the  more  remote  parts  of 
the  county,  many  of  the  old  class  of  farmers ; men  who 
are  shy  and  jealous  in  their  communications ; unwilling 
to  adopt  any  new  mode  of  husbandry ; in  short,  with 
much  of  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  former  times, 
and  with  all  its  rigid  and  inflexible  honesty — on  whose 
bare  word  the  utmost ‘reliance  may  be  placed,  and  who 
have  so  little  of  the  impartial  spirit  of  commerce,  that 
they  prefer  selling  their  grain  to  an  old  customer  at  a 
lower  price,  to  deserting  him  and  accepting  a higher 
offer  from  one  with  whom  they  have  not  been  in  the 
habit  of  dealing.  The  “ round-frocked  farmers”  (for 
they  pride  themselves  on  frequenting  the  markets  in 
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the  dress  of  their  forefathers)  are  equal  enemies  to  im- 
provements in  agriculture  and  relaxations  in  morals  : 
they  live  in  the  world,  little  atiected  by  the  change  of 
opinion  and  practice,  and  have  no  idea  that  any  diffe- 
rent education  from  what  they  themselves  received,  is 
necessary  to  enable  their  sons  to  conduct  their  farms  or 
to  sell  their  coriK  “ I learnt  none  of  those  things,  and 
I have  done  well  enough  without  them  ; then  why 
should  my  son  learn  them  ?”  is  the  only  argument  by 
which  they  reply  to  the  alleged  necessity  of  giving 
their  sons  a superior  education. 

In  other  parts  of  the  county,  less  remote  and  distant 
from  the  metropolis,  the  farmers  are  more  on  a level 
with  the  age  ; they  understand  their  own  business,  ac- 
cording to  ihe  new  and  more  improved  methods  of  con- 
ducting it,  extremely  well ; but  '.hey  are  either  unable 
or  unwilling  to  communicate  the  knowledge  they  pos- 
sess. To  this  general  character  there  arc,  however, 
many  exceptions  : (here  arc  among  the  Surrey  farmers, 
men  who  would  lose  nothing  in  point  of  liberal  and 
useful  knowledge,  if  they  were  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  most  intelligent  agriculturists  in  the  island.  A 
knowledge  of  botany  and  natural  history,  sufficiently 
extensive  and  practical,  to  be  of  use  to  them  in  con- 
ducting their  improvements  upon  some  certain  princi- 
ples, is  to  be  found  among  many  of  them.  From  the 
minds  of  these  men,  that  suspicious  jealousy  with 
which  farmers  are  too  often  justly  charged,  is  entirely 
banished ; and  the  knowledge  they  possess  and  are 
Willing  to  communicate , the  clearness  of  their  minds, 
and  the  character  of  their  studies,  enables  them  to  com- 
municate in  a pleasing  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  character  of  the  farmer  decides  in  a great  degree 
the  manner  in  which  he  conducts  the  work  of  his 
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farm  : those  in  the  Weald,  and  upon  the  smaller  farms 
in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  county,  consider  it  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  management  of  their  farms, 
that  they  should  work  like  their  labourers ; they  have 
no  idea  of  an  active  and  comprehensive  mind,  which 
shall  distribute  the  necessary  labour  of  the  farm,  and 
ensure  its  due  and  regular  performance  without  any 
personal  participation.  They  attain  their  ends  incom- 
pletely, after  much  toil  and  bustle,  while  many  of  the 
larger  farmers,  whose  minds  are  disciplined  so  as  to 
form  a clear  and  simple  rule  of  management,  carry  on 
nit  tbeir  various  and  complicated  work,  without  ap- 
pearing to  take  any  part  in  it  themselves. 

When  we  approach  within  seven  or  eight  miles  of 
the  metropolis,  we  find  much  of  the  land  that  is  not 
occupied  by  the  nurserymen  and  the  farming-gardeners, 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  not  been  brought  up  - 
to  agricultural  business : after  having  made  some  mo- 
jiey  in  London,  they  take  a farm,  either  for  amusement, 
or  from  the  idea  (which  was  much  mpre  prevalent  eight 
mt  ten  years  since  than  it  is  now),  that  the  farming 
business  was  a good  business.”  In  this  new  employ- 
ment not  very  many  of  them  succeed  ; they  find  the 
amusement  they  expected  not  unalloyed  with  care  and 
anxiety;  and  the  gains  they  anticipated,  blasted  by 
tbeir  own  ignorance,  or  by  the  knavery  of  their  servants. 

In  Surrey,  however,  as  well  as  in  other  counties  bor- 
dering on  large  towns,  there  have  npt  been  wanting 
men- uneducated  in  agriculture,  w bo  uot  only  have  suc- 
ceeded well,  but  who  have  also  benefited  their  farms 
and  their  new  employment,  by  the  spirit  and  freedom 
from  prejudice,  with  which  they  have  adopted  agricul- 
tural improvements. 
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If  ttp  except  that  part  of  Surrey  which  lies  within 
the  influence  of  the  London  markets,  the  rents  of  this 
county  may  be  considered  as  low.  The  best  lands, 
that  is,  the  hazle  loam,  on  a subsoil  of  chalk,  and  the 
rich  sandy  loams  near  Godnlming,  run  from  25 s.  to 
30s.  per  acre,  where  the  leases  have  been  granted  within 
these  last  ten  years.  The  clays  of  the  Weald  are  in 
general  very  low  rented  ; many  farms  there  being  lett 
for  10s.  per  acre,  and  few  of  them  reaching  20s.  The 
clay  land  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county  is  lett  from 
15s.  to  20s.  per  acre,  tin  the  chalks,  above  the  hazle 
loam,  where  the  soil  is  thinner,  the  rents  run  from  16s. 
to  20s.  per  acre.  When  we  come  within  seven  or  eight 
miles  of  London,  the  rent  rises  considerably,  running 
from  40s.  to  31.  Still  nearer  the  metropolis,  the  ground 
that  is  possessed  in  small  quantities  by  cow-keepers, 
nurserymen,  &c.  letts  for  61.,  SI.,  and  sometimes  10/. 
per  acre. 

Through  the  whole  county,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  the  Weald,  rents  are  looking  upwards  ; farms 
which  were  lett  on  leases  just  expired,  for  20s.  per  acre, 
are  letting,  or  expected  to  be  lett,  for  double,  or  more 
than  double  that  rent.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that 
much  of  the  land  in  Surrey  has  not  yet  reached  its 
value;  at  the  same  time,  there  are  several  circumstances 
which  must  always  tend  to  keep  down  the  rent  of  it 
below  that  rate  at  which  a stranger  to  the  county,  from 
the  mere  consideration  of  its  soil,  and  the  advantages 
it  possesses  in  being  near  the  metropolis,  would  be  in- 
duced to  fix  it.  The  expense  of  labouring  a farm  en- 
tirely under  the  plough,  as  most  of  the  farms  in  Surrey 
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are,  is  very  great,  and  continually  increasing,  and  the 
exhausted  state  in  which  many  of  the  farms  arc  left, 
tends  either  directly  to  narrow  the  competition  for  them, 
or  indirectly  to  the  same  effect,  by  inducing  the  land- 
lord to  lett  them  only  from  year  to  year,  or,  if  during 
a lease,  under  highly  restrictive  covenants.  From  these 
causes,  as  well  as  from  the  aversion  to  tithes,  grass 
land  in  Surrey,  when  it  can  be  got  in  good  condition, 
brings  a higher  proportioned  rent  than  it  docs  in  most 
other  counties.  Grass  land  which  docs  not  enjoy  any 
particular  advantage  from  its  situation  or  quality,  will 
easily  bring  from  55  s.  to  31.  per  acre. 


SECT.  IV. TITHE. 

The  complaints  of  the  farmers  in  this  county,  are  as 
general  as  in  the  other  parts  of  England,  on  the  subject 
of  tithes;  not  that  there  is  more  litigation  or  dispute 
between  them  and  the  tithe-holders  than  are  to  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  objection  to  them  is  grounded  on  the 
rigid  exaction  in  kind,  or  upon  the  instances  that  oc- 
cur where  they  produce  ill-will  and  expensive  law- 
suits. 

It  is  the  common  opinion  in  Surrey,  that  a farm 
tithe-free,  is  better  worth  2Gs.  per  acre,  th^n  (mother 
farm,  equally  favoured  in  soil  and  situation,, but  whicji 
is  tithed,  is  worth  lor.  This  at  first  sight  appears  a 
disproportioned  difference ; but  something  more  than 
the  mere  loss  to  the  farmer,  by  his  being  obliged  to  pay 
tithe,  must  be  taken  into  the  account.  He  feels  him- 
self  cramped  in  his  exertions  and  improvements : it  is  in; 
deed  urged,  that  no  man  who  is  seriously  bent  upon  the 
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improvement  of  his  land,  will  be  deterred  by  the  know- 
ledge that  lie  must  pay  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  expended 
capital,  labour,  and  skill,  to  the  tithe-holder.  But  those 
who  contend  thus,  are  not  only  opposed  to  fact,  but  seem 
ignorant  of  human  nature.  In  every  county,  there  are 
many  farmers  who  declare,  that  they  are  unwilling  to  ex- 
pend their  capital  upon  improvements,  solely  because  the 
tithe-holder,  without  contributing  in  the  least  to  them, 
will  share  the  advantages  and  profits  resulting  from 
them.  Improvements,  no  doubt,  go  on,  where  tithes 
exist;  but  while  human  nature  is  what  it  is,  there  will 
always  be  more  exertion,  outlay  of  capital,  and  a 
brisker  spirit  of  improvement,  when  all  the  benefit  cen- 
tres in  the  improver,  than  when  he  is  obliged  to  share 
it  with  another.  Improvements  go  on  now,  notwith- 
standing the  existence  of  tithes ; but  it  is  as  absurd  to 
contend,  that  they  would  not  become  more  general  and 
more  spirited  if  tithes  were  taken  away,  as  it  would  be 
to  contend,  that  a man  would  not  exert  himself  more, 
and  lay  out  his  capital  more  freely,  if  he  expected  fif- 
teen per  cent,  from  his  outlay  and  industry,  than  if  Itc 
expected  only  ten  per  cent. 

It  is  a very  insufficient  answer  to  contend,  that  the 
farmer  who  rents  a farm  that  is  tithed,  is  equally  well 
off  with  him  who  rents  a farm  tithe-free,  since,  on  ac- 
count of  the  tithe,  he  has  his  farm  so  much  the  cheaper. 
The  cases  would  be  similar,  provided  the  tithe  were  a 
fixed  and  regular  sum  ; in  this  case,  it  woukl  probably 
be  a matter  of  indifference  to  the  farmer,  whether  he 
paid  20s.  per  acre  to  the  landlord,  or  15s.  to  the  land- 
lord and  5s.  to  the  tithe-holder.  But  where  a part  of 
the  sum  paid  by  the  farmer  is  uncertain,  and  where, 
moreover,  it  increases  with  his  labour,  his  skill,  and 
the  outlay  of  his  capital,  it  is  impossible  to  regard  the 
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farmer  who  holds  a tithed  farm  as  equally  well  off  as 
the  farmer  who  holds  a farm  tithe-free,  unless  the  latter 
pays  for  his  farm  an  additional  sum,  much  more  than 
the  mere  amount  of  the  tithes  of  the  former. 

The  tithes  in  Surrey  in  most  cases  arc  paid  py  a com* 
position,  which  is  seldom  rated  at  its  full  value  ; six, 
seven,  or  eight  shillings  per  acre  for  arable  land,  form* 
ing  the  usual  composition.  In  some  instances,  how* 
ever,  particularly  where  from  the  application  of  the 
ground  to  the  raising  of  irfore  valuable  crops  than  it 
formerly  bore,  such  as  hops,  carrots,  or  garden-stuff 
for  the  London  market,  the  value  per  acre  was  much 
increased,  attempts  have  been  made  to  draw  the  tithe 
in  kind,  which  have  generally  produced  much  ill-will 
in  the  parish,  and  in  some  cases  have  induced  the  far- 
mer to  desist  from  his  improvement,  and  to  throw  his 
ground  again  under  its  usual  crops. 

An  incorrect  opinion  very  generally  prevails,  that 
the  clergy  are  the  sole  or  the  principal  holders  of 
the  tithes ; or  at  least,  that  all  the  instances  of  discou- 
ragement to  agriculture,  from  the  exaction  of  tithes  in 
kind,  &c.  are  to  be  found  among  the  clergy.  It  is, 
however,  but  fair  to  remark,  that  in  Surrey,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  England,  the  most  valuable 
tithes  are  in  the  hands  of  lay-men  ; and  it  will  be 
found,  that  they  arc  as  strict  as  the  clergy,  in  drawing 
the  utmost  from  this  kind  of  property. 

Upon  a subject  which  has  been  so  very  much  can- 
vassed, as  a proper  and  adequate  substitute  for  tithes, 
it  is  difficult  to  suggest  anything  new:  and  when  the 
subject  is  so  deeply  connected  with  the  interests  of  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  community,  and  so  rooted  in  the 
present  constitution  of  society,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
any  plan  that  will  meet  the  views  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned, 
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ccrned,  and  remove  the  evil,  without  injuring  the  inte- 
rests of  any  of  them.  The  great  object  of  every  plan 
for  a commutation  of  tithes,  should  be  to  secure  to  the 
tithe-holders  an  annual  sum,  that  should  iu  all  time 
forthcoming,  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  price  of 
grain  that  it  does  at  present:  and  while  it  preserved 
the  tithe-holder  from  suffering  by  the  depreciation  of 
money,  it  should  at  the  same  time  secure  to  the  farmer, 
the  entire  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of 
his  improvement,  during  the  currency  of  his  lease. 
Perhaps  the  plan  should  go  still  further,  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  tithe-holder : he  ought  not  only  to  be 
guarded  against  suffering  by  the  depreciation  of  mo- 
ney, but  as  the  tithes,  as  they  now  exist,  give  him  a 
right  to  a share  in  the  increased  r altte  of  land  abso- 
lutely considered , the  plan  ought  to  .preserve  to  him 
this  right,  if  it  could  be  done  consistently  with  the 
good  of  the  community. 

The  former  part  of  the  plan  might  perhaps  be 
effected,  by  making  the  landlord  pay  to  the  tithe- 
holder,  the  price  of  a certain  proportion  of  grain  (to 
be  fixed  upon,  according  to  the  present  value  of  tithes 
for  arable  and  pasture  land).  This,  no  doubt,  would 
in  some  degree  affect  the  rental  of  the  landlord  ; for 
though  lie  would  of  course  lett  his  land  so  much  the 
higher,  yet,  as  the  money  to  be  paid  instead  of  tithes, 
would  vary  with  the  price  of  grain,  and  would  rise  the 
highest  iu  dear  seasons,  it  would  lie  impossible  for  him 
exactly  to  fix  such  an  additional  rent,  as  would  cover 
what  he  had  to  pay  to  the  tithe-holder.  An  objection, 
connected  with  the  preceding,  also  occurs  to  this  plan, 
from  its  being  calculated  to  give  the  tithe-holder  more 
than  his  just  share,  in  years  when  the  crops  were 
scanty,  and  the  prices  of  grain  very  high.  These  no 
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doubt  are  objections  of  some  weight,  but  as  it  may  be 
fairly  admitted,  that  whenever  tithes  are  commuted, 
the  choice  must  be  among  plans,  all  of  which  are  lia- 
ble to  some  objections,  perhaps  the  plan  just  noticed, 
will,  in  its  leading  principle,  lie  found  as  little  objec- 
tionable as  any  yet  oflered : at  least,  it  does  full  justice 
to  the  interests  of  the  tithe-holders,  and  frees  the  exer- 
tion, skill,  and  capital  of  the  improver,  completely 
from  the  restraints  they  are  at  present  under.  To  the 
objection  already  hinted  at,  that  this  plan  will  make 
the  landlord  pay  too  much,  and  the  tithe-holder  get 
more  than  his  due  share,  whenever  the  crops  are  scanty 
and  the  prices  high,  it  may  perhaps  be  a sufficient 
reply,  that  by  the  quantity  of  grain  per  acre  being 
Jixed , the  price  of  which  is  to  be  paid  in  lieu  of  tithe  ; 
if  the  tithe-holder  got  more  than  he  would  at  present  get 
in  scanty  years,  he  would  be  at  the  same  time  debarred 
from  Laving  his  proportion  raised,  by  the  increased 
produce  of  an  impioved  soil,  to  which,  at  present,  he 
is  entitled*. 


SECT.  V. POOR-BATES. 

The  poor-rates  in  this  county  vary  very  much  in 
different  parts  of  it.  From  the  tc  Abstract  of  the  Re- 


* By  the  plan  of  paying  the  price  of  a certain  quantity  of  grain  per 
acre,  in  lieu  of  tithes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  an  abundant  season,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  tithes  would  get  less,  and  in  a scanty  season,  he  would  get 
more,  than  he  would  by  the  present  system ; but  as  the  price  of  grain 
rises  much  higher  above  the  medium  price,  in  a scanty  crop,  than  it  falls 
below  it  in  an  abundant  crop,  the  proposed  plan  would,  on  the  whole, 
raise  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  tithe-holder. 
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turns  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the  Expense 
of  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  the  year  1803,”  it 
appears  that  the  average  of  the  different  hundreds  was 
as  follows  : 

Average  rate  per  Pound. 

The  hundred  of  Blackheath,  ....  £.0  7 4£ 

Brixton, 0 4 2 

Copthorne, ........  0 5 3{ 

Effingham  y •»••••••  0 6 8 

Elmbridge, 0 4 If 

Farnham, .....  0 8 0{ 

— Godaiming,  ......  0 9 11 

Godby  j ••••••••••••  0 3 9{ 

• Kingston, ..........  0 3 6* 

Riegate  y •••••*••••••  0 5 

Tanridge, 0 5 2} 

— — Wallington,  ....  0 5 8{ 

— — Woking  0 5 11 


Wotton, 0 8 4 

Guildford  town, 0 7 

Southwark  borough,  .... «...  0 5 3} 


The  general  average  of  the  county  in  that  year,  was 
5s.  8 d. : the  lowest  rate  was  3d.  and  the  highest  was 
18s.  -in  the  pound. 

In  the  general  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  Abstract  for 
Surrey,  we  are  informed,  that  “The  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
states,  that  before  the  property-tax  took  place,  the  ge- 
neral professed  proportion  in  most  parts  of  this  county 
was  two-thirds,  and  as  such  it  continues  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  Woking,  Blackheath,  Godaiming,  and  the 
town  of  Guildford ; but  most  other  parts  of  this  county, 
and  particularly  in  the  hundreds  of  Kingston,  Elm- 
bridge,  Riegate,  Tanridge,  and  Wallington,  the  pa- 
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rkhw,  since  the  passing  of  that  act,  have  been  assessed 
at  tfee  rack-rental . In  eleven  parishes,  tire  rate  in  the 
pound  is  stated  at  the  rack-rental:  the  average  is 
U<f. 


$ECT-  VI. — CASASES. 

.*  ' 

Most  farms  in  Surrey  are  left  on  leases:  the  duration 
is  generally  for  twenty-one  years,  though  some  arc  only 
for  seven  or  fourteen  years-  A lew  farms  are  lett  for 
three  lives;  the  lease  being  renewable,  generally  on  the 
payment  of  one  year  and  a half’s  rent  ; sometimes  two 
years’  rents  are  paid,  besides  the  usual  tee  to  the  steward 
of  the  manor.  Church  lands  are  commonly  lett  lor 
twenty-one  years,  renewable  every  seven.  There  arc, 
however,  some  extensive  farms  in  this  county,  which 
are  held  without  a lease,  from  year  to  year,  entirely  at 
the  will  of  tire  landlord;  and  this  custom  is  rather  upon 
the  increase  ia  Surrey. 

There  are  two  principal  reasons  assigned  for  letting 
land  without  leases  to  tenants  at  will : in  the  first  place, 
it  is  alleged,  that  the  landlord,  by  letting  his  land  for  a 
term  of  fourteen  or  twenty-one  .yeans,  or  any  longer 
period,  actually  receives  almost  every  year  during  the 
currency  of  his  lease,  and  certainly  in  the  latter  yeart 
of  it,  a less  rent  than  he  did  at  the  commencement,  from 
• (be depreciation  in  the  value  of  money.  In  the  second 
place,  it  is  contended,  that  by  letting  his  laud  from 
year  to  year,  the  laud  lord  prevents  it  from  being  ex- 
hausted by  the  tenant. 

• To  the  first  remark  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  loss 
to  the  landlord  by  tire  depreciation  of  the  value  of 
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*noncy,  will  lx;  in  a great  measure  compensated  by  the 
higher  rent  lie  will  get  for  his  farm,  if  lett  on  lease, 
than  if  lett  from  year  to  year,  and  by  the  superior  cou- 
diijon  in  which  his  land  under  the  former  system  will 
be.  Let  us  suppose  two  farms  of  equal  soil,  &c.  to  be 
lett,  one  during  pleasure,  the  other  for  twenty-one 
years:  there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  rent  offered  for 
the  latter  will  much  exceed  that  offered  for  the  former, 
and  of  course,  while  the  value  of  money  is  higher,  the 
proprietor  of  the  leasehold  (state  will  get  a greater  sum 
than  the  proprietor  of  the  other  estate,,  lett  to  a tenant 
at  will.  But  he  will  not  only  get  a higher  rent,  lie 
will  also  secure  a more  respectable  and  wealthy  tenant 
for  his  farm  ; for  it  requires  little  penetration  to  per- 
ceive, that  no  farmer  of  large  capital  w ill  enter  on  a 
farm  where  he  sits  at  the  pleasure  of  his  landlord,  and 
where  of  course  his  capital  must  be  unemployed,  or  if 
employed,  lying  completely  under  the  power  of  an- 
other. This  lends  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  second 
argument  alleged  in  behalf  of  Idling  farms  to  tenants 
at  will,  viz.  that  thus  they  arc  less  liable  to  be  ex- 
hausted than  if  they  were  lett  on  a lease.  Certainly, 
however,  no  man  will  take  a farm  from  which  he  may 
be  turned  off  after  his  first  crop,  for  any  other  purpose 
but  that  of  getting  as  much  out  of  the  land,  with  as  little 
outlay  as  possible,  during  the  year  he  possesses  it;  and 
the  tenant  who  succeeds  will  follow  the  same  plan,  till 
in  a few  years  the  land  w ill  be  completely  exhausted. 
|t  may,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  preserve  a farm  which 
is  lett  on  lease,  from  being  scourged  by  the  tenant  to- 
wards the  close  of  his  lease  ; but  certainly  no  method 
* could  be  better  devised, for  this  very  purpose,  than  the 
letting  (and  only  from  year  to  year.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  extravagant  supposition,  that  a farm  constantly  lett 
1 1 an,  u 2 from 
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from  year  to  year,  where  the  tenant  had  no  confidence 
that  he  would  hold  his  farm  for  more  than  one  year, 
would,  at  the  expiration  of  twenty-one  years,  lett  for 
less  than  it  would  have  done  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period  on  a lease  of  that  duration*. 

With  respect  to  the  objection  of  landlords  to  grant 
leases,  from  the  depreciation  of  money,  this  might  be 
in  a great  measure  obviated,  by  fixing  on  a certain 
increase  of  the  rent  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  second 
series  of  seven  years  (supposing  the  lease  to  be  for 
twenty-one  years).  If  the  rate  at  which  money  depre- 
ciates pould  be  accurately  ascertained,  this  would  be 
an  unobjectionable  mode:  the  tenant  would  have  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  as  though,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  and  second  series,  he  paid  more  nominally 
than  he  did  during  the  first  series  of  seven  years,  yet 
as  he  would  during  those  periods  he  receiving  propor- 
tionally more  for  his  corn,  &c.  he  would  in  fact,  hold 
his  farm,  during  the  whole  lease,  at  the  same  rent. 
After  all,  as  this  plan  would  be  difficult  of  execution 
on  solid  and  satisfactory  data,  the  landlord  should 
look  to  the  superior  state  of  fertility  and  cultivation  in 
which  his  land  when  under  lease,  will  be,  to  what  it 
would  be  if  lett  to  yearly  tenants,  as  a sufficient  recom- 
pense and  motive  for  letting  it  uniformly  on  lease. 

The  duration  of  the  lease  must  depend  principally 
on  the  state  of  the  land  ; where  much  is  to  be  done, 


• The  proper  statement  of  the  case  evidently  is,  to  suppose  the  yearly 
tenant  to  act  as  if  he  believed  that  he  would  hold  hit  farm  no  longer  than 
one  year : in  this  case,  the  farm  would  probably  change  its  tenant,  in  the 
course  of  the  twenty-one  years,  nearly  as  many  times ; for  though  the 
tenant  who  got  it  first  might,  if  his  landlord  chose,  keep  possession  for 
a few  years,  yet  the  subsequent  tenants  would  hardly  hold  it  for  more 
than  one  year  each. 
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ant!  of  course  a large  capital  to  be  laid  out,  the  lease 
ought  to  be  very  long,  in  order  both  to  allow  the  far- 
mer to  reap  the  reward  of  his  labour  and  the  just  inte- 
rest of  his  capital,  and  to  keep  the  most  important  im- 
provements under  the  same  management,  till  they  are 
brought  to  perfection.  Where  a farm  requires  to  be 
completely  drained,  to  have  the  enclosures  arranged 
differently,  and  the  ridges  levelled  and  straightened, 
the  farmer  must  not  only  go  on  slowly  and  regularly,' 
but  he  must  lie  out  of  his  capital  for  a considerable 
length  of  time,  and  expose  himself  to  no  little  risk  of 
absolute  loss  for  some  time  immediately  after  bis  im- 
provements. 

There  is  one  argument  in  favour  of  leases  of  conside- 
rable length,  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  complaints 
so  common  in  Surrey,  as  well  as  in  other  counties,  of 
the  mismanagement  and  wilful  deterioration  practised 
towards  the  end  of  a lease.  We  shall  presently  inquire, 
whether  this  evil  might  not  be  prevented  in  most  cases : 
it  is  plain,  however,  that  in  a lease  of  twenty-one  years, 
it  can  take  place  only  once ; whereas  if  the  farm  bad 
been  lett  on  three  leases  of  seven  years  each,  it  would 
have  been  exposed  to  mismanagement  thrice  during  the 
same  period. 

The  practice  of  running  out  a farm  at  the  close  of  a 
lease,  the  fear  of  mismanagement  during  the  whole  cur- 
rency of  it,  and  the  strange  opinion,  very  generally 
entertained,  that  farmers  have  profited  so  little  by  the 
improvements  of  the  age,  that  they  still  must  be  kept 
in  leading-strings,  have  introduced  and  continued  the 
practice  of  inserting  numerous  positive  and  restrictive 
covenants  into  leases.  In  Surrey,  they  were  beginning 
to  wear  out,  but  the  unlucky  circumstance  of  several 
f^rms  having  been  left  in  a shameful  state  of  dirt  and 
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Exhaustion,  and  with  their  fences,  &c.  completely  out 
of  repair,  has  begun  to  make  the  landlords  look  lot  sofne 
efficient  remedy.  If  the  remedy  looked  only  to  the  real 
evil,  and  to  the  period  of  the  lease  when  the  evil  ex- 
isted, no  harm,  but  much  good  would  be  done;  but 
to  tic  up  the  hands  of  a farmer  during  the  whole  cur- 
rency of  a trtCiity-one  years  lease,  because  for  the  two 
or  three  last  years  he  may  injure  tire  landlord,  is  apply- 
ing a remedy  worse  than  the  disease. 

But  it  is  argued,  that  unless  positive  rides  arc  laid 
down  for  the  cropping  and  management  of  tire  farm, 
during  the  whole  lease,  the  farmer  will  mismanage  his 
ground,  and  thus  injure  his  landlord.  At  this  rate, 
the  tenant  can  be  regarded  merely  as  tire  bailiff  or 
steward  of  the  landlord,  with  this  difference,  that  he 
is  obliged  to  risk  his  capital  in  the  plans  of  his  land- 
lord ; and  that  these  plans  are  not  formed  or  changed 
according  to  existing  circumstances,  but  determined 
beforehand  and  unchangeable.  It  requires  little  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  to  know,  that  no  rules  can  Ire  laid 
down  for  the  management  of  any  farm,  even  for  one 
year,  except  such  general  ones  as  would  not  answer  tho 
wishes  Of  the  landlord;  and  tolay.it  down,  that  fur  a 
lease  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty-one  years,  a parti- 
cular rotation  of  crops  must  be  followed,  is  in  fact,  de- 
feating the  object  in  view;  since  the  farmer  will  either 
be  ruined  by  observing  if  strictly  and  uniformly  during 
his  lease,  or  the  covenants,  though  found  in  the  lease, 
Will  never  be  enforced.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, that  the  covenants  and  restrictions  should  be  as 
few  and  simple  as  possible,  provided  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  is  secured  ; for  if  they  are  many  and  intricate, 
they  must  either  cramp  the  exertions  and  check  the 
improvements  of  the  farmer,  or  they  will  be  regarded 
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as  rt  dead  letter,  lint  not  only  ought  the  covenants 
and  restrictions  to  be  few  in  fKrruljtrf,,  but  they  should 
bare  reference  to  ns  short  a period  «f  Hie  tease  H &» 
consistent  with  the  interests  of  the  fendlnttl,  ftur  the 
reasons  already  assigned.  And,  indeed,  if  the  fetid* 
lord  finds  it  so  very  difficult  to  keep  the  former  to  the 
terms  of  his  lease  for  three  or  four  jeers,  how  nn*eh 
more  difficult  must  it  be  to  watch  hint  for  fourteen  w 
twenty-one  years.  Unt  il  is  urged,- that  the-  funner  hm 
more  temptations  to  contravene  his  lease  towoatfc  the 
end  of  it  than  during  the  first  part  of  it.  This  is  true, 
and  it  is  an  important  observation,  irtnsrattch  at*  it 
points  out  a stronger  and  more  watch  fill  guard  foe  the 
landlord's  interests  than  any  covenants.'  There  rat*  be 
wo  doubt  that  the  interests  of  the  tenant  aad  the  feadfe 
lord  perfectly  coincide  during  part  of  the  lease  :•  nay, 
that  the  tenant  has  a much  greater  interest  in  the  pro- 
per management  of  the  land,  during  panel'  the  lease 
at  least,  than  the  land  lord  has.  The  fiitaswr  has  swrh 
bis  capital  in  his  farm,  and  by  no  other  means-  asm  he 
get  it  out  with  interest,  than  by  careful  ami  judicious; 
manageinent.  tf  the  groinid  come  into-  the  fend  ford's 
hands  ekhausted,  it  will  fora  few  years  be  worth  less 
than  it  formerly  was,  but  it  may  be  restored  to  its.  for* 
mer  value  ; whereas  the  mistDajuigctnanjt  of  the  Sunset- 
destroys  his  capital  altogether. 

It  tlieo  remains  to  be  considered,  till  within  what 
per  iod  of  the  termination  of  the  tease,  tire  interests,  of 
the  farmer  and  the  Landlord  are  the  same.  It  admit* 
of  little  doubt,  that  it  must  be  greatly  against  the  ie.lr*- 
rest  of  the  tenant  to  mismanage  or  overcrop  airy  fend, 
from  which  he  has  still,  to  take  two  et  three  ««$£». 
Let  ns  suppose  a field  in  good  cofflliiira,  which  feat 
year  was  in.  oats  j a fair  crop  of  wheal  r&sgfei  pjsfe&yiy 
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be  got  from  it  this  year  : and  if  this  were  the  last  year 
of  the  lease,  it  might  be  for  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to 
sow  it  with  wheat:  but  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if 
he  had  to  take  other  two  or  three  crops  from  it,  after 
the  wheat,  he  would,  taking  all  the  crops  together, 
lose  much  more  than  he  would  gain  by  taking  wheat 
after  oats.  When,  therefore,  a tenant  has  an  interest 
in  the  ground  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  crops,  he 
may  be  fairly  left  to  that  interest  for  his  guidance,  and 
for  restraining  him  from  injuring  his  landlord.  As  far, 
therefore,  as  regards  cropping  a farm,  there  appears  no 
reason  for  covenants  or  restrictions  till  the  three  or  four 
last  years  ; during  which  they  should  be  simple,  but 
close,  and  a conformity  to  them  strictly  enforced. 
In  Surrey,  as  well  as  in  many  other  counties,  the  out- 
going tenant  is  bound  to  leave  a certain  proportion  in 
fallow,  and  sown  down  in  grass,  sometimes  without 
payment  from  the  incoming  tenant ; but  more  gene- 
rally he  is  paid : the  latter  is  certainly  the  best  method, 
as  it  secures  the  work  being  well  done. 

Some  leases  restrain  the  tenant  from  selling  his  hay 
or  straw : this  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  is 
allowed,  upon  the  condition  expressed  or  implied,  that 
as  much  manure  shall  be  brought  to  the  farm,  as  the 
hay  and  straw  would  have  produced  : but  in  other 
parts  of  Surrey,  remote  from  the  capital,  the  restric- 
tion is  in  force.  The  policy,  or  rather  the  necessity 
of  this  may,  however,  be  doubted : and  it  is  evident,  if 
it  were  generally  complied  with,  the  quantity  of  hay 
and  straw  needed  in  the  country  by  those  who  had 
no  farms  to  supply  them,  could  not  be  procured. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  lease,  the  farmer’s  inte- 
rest will  lead  him  to  lay  sufficient  manure  on  his  lands, 
as  certainly  as  it  will  prevent  him  from  exhausting 
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them  by  overcropping  : and  he  will  continue  to  supply 
his  farm  with  manure,  as  long  as  he  expects  he  will 
get  the  benefit  of  the  manure : when  he  has  only  two  or 
three  crops  to  take,  he  will  not,  indeed,  lay  so  much 
manure  on,  as  when  he  had  his  whole  rotat  ion  of  four 
or  six  crops  to  look  to : and  at  this  period  of  his  lease, 
it  may  be  apprehended  he  will  sell  his  straw  and  hay, 
without  bringing  back  manure;  but  if  be  be  allowed 
by  his  lease,  to  sell  any  manure  he  may  have  at  the 
end  of  it  to  the  incoming  tenant,  he  will  collect  his 
usual  quantity,  from  the  certainty  of  making  more  by 
selling  it  to  a person  who  must  have  it,  than  he  could 
do  by  merely  putting  the  money  he  got  for  his  straw 
into  his  pocket*. 

There  is  only  one  objection  of  any  force  to  the  plan 
of  free  leases  : it  may  be  urged,  that  they  would  do 
well  enough,  if  farmers  were  generally  well  acquainted 
with  the  best  mode  of  managing  their  land  ; but  that 
in  their  present  state,  their  ignorance  must  be  guarded 
against.  To  this  the  answer  is  obvious  : mere  cove- 
nants will  do  little  to  remedy  ignorance  ; instead  of  a 
general  plan  laid  down  in  a lease,  tlie  landlord  ought 
frequently  every  year  to  send  his  steward  over  each  of 
his  farms,  and  instruct  the  tenant  what  crops  be  ought 
to  sow.  As  it  is,  surely  a farmer  ignorant  of  the  best 
. mode  of  cropping  a farm,  but  constantly  on  the  spot. 


• With  respect  to  the  manure  made  on  the  farm  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  lease,  the  fanner  for  his  own  sake  will  not  dfive  it  off  his 
farm,  nor  hoard  it  up : what  he  has  collected  at  the  end  of  his  lease,  he 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  to  the  highest  bidder : this  is  the  least  objec- 
tionable way  : it  will  secure  plenty  of  manure,  and  it  is  certainly  much 
better  for  the  incoming  tenant  to  have  plenty  of  manure,  for  the  pur  • 
chasing,  than  to  get  very  little,  very  ill  managed,  for  nothing,  which 
would  be  the  case,  if  the  outgoing  tenant  expected  nothing  for  it. 
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and  well  acquainted  witli  the  soil  of  Fits  farm,  is  Tcs* 
likely  to  do  harm  to  his  landlord,  lliair  if  lie  followed? 
invariable/  tire  directions  laid  down  for  him  in  his  lease,, 
during  (lie-  whole  period  of  fourteen  or  fwriilv -one- 
years.  Hut  the  great  object  ion  (o  covenants  is,  that  it 
tends  to  continue  the  ignorance  of  the  larrm  r : it  takes, 
away  from  him  all  motives  and  objects  of  thought  or 
improvement.  Some  evil  would,  no  doubt,  result  from 
giving  farmers,  whosehands  had  long  been  tied  up,  their 
own  way  ; they  would  go  wrong,  and  do  mischief  for 
some  time,  but  their  eyes  would  soon  open  to  a sense 
of  their  own  interest.  In  short,  the  simple  question  is, 
•whether  it  is  belter  to  fill  a lease  with  covenants,  which, 
af  acted  upon  uniformly,  and  in  all  cases,  must  injure- 
the  farm,  and  keep  the  farmer  ignorant,  and  if  not 
acted  upon,  are  of  no  use;  or  to  lay  the  farmer  under 
the  necessity  of  trusting  to  himself  alone  for  its  ma- 
nagement, and  of  gaining  knowledge,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  blunders  and  some  loss  ? 

It  is  confessedly  a point  of  some  difficulty,  to  keep  a 
SirmcF  who  is  so  disposed,  from  injuring  his  farm, 
aflerhis  interest  in  it  is  nearly  at  an  end.  It  is  a good 
rgle  to  offer  the  tenant  a renewal  of  his  lease  at  least 
ttlLrcc’ years  before  the  old  one  expires?  if  he  agrees, 
(to  it,  there  is  no  danger  of  his  overcropping  or  injur- 
ing his  farm.  if  lie  do  not,  the  Landlord  is  put  upon 
his  guard  : he  knows  certainly,  that  the  tenant  will  quit 
at  the  end  of  the  lease-,  and  therefore  should  take  pro- 
per means  to  see  that  his  ground  is  not  injured  by  im- 
proper management.  With  regard  to  the  buildings, 
tences,  &c.  they  should  always  be  delivered  to  a tenant 
in  a state  declared  by  two  judges,  one  appointed  by 
bim,  and  the  other  by  the  landlord,  sufficient?  and 
during  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  they  should  again  bo 
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■surveyed,  and  if  not  in  sufficient  repair,  the  outgoing 
tenant  should  be  obliged  to  pay,  what,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  would  make  them  so. 

The  repairs,  during  the  currency  of  the  lease,  lie 
upon  the  landlord  or  tenant,  in  Surrey,  according  to 
the  agreement.  Jt  is  certainly  preferable  for  both  par- 
ties, that  the  repairs  should  be  defrayed  by  the  tenant : 
he  will  thus  hnve.an  interest  in  taking  care  of  (he  build- 
ings, &c.  In  short,  the  lease  should  be  drawn  up  so, 
that  the  landlord  and  tenant,  as  such , should  have  as 
little  as  possible  to  do  with  each  other,  till  near  its  ter- 
mination : the  landlord  should  not  interfere  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  farm,  nor  should  the  tenant  depend 
upon  the  landlord  for  repairs.  Thus  the  tenant 
would  become  more  intelligent  and  respectable,  and 
less  dependent  on  his  landlord  ; and  the  interests  of 
agriculture,  and  consequently  those  of  the  landlord  as 
well  as  the  tenant,  would  be  advanced. 

The  usual  term  of  entry  to  the  arable  farms  in  Sur- 
rey, is  at  Michaelmas  ; the  outgoing  tenant  keeping 
possession  of  the  barns  till  the  May  follow  ing.  Some 
inconvenience  will  arise,  both  to  the  incoming  and 
outgoing  tenant,  whatever  be  the  term  of  entry : per- 
haps, mi  the  whole,  the  term  of  Michaelmas,  for 
arable  farms,  is  as  litlle  liable  to  objection  as  any  other 
term. 


SECT.  VII. « — EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT. 

This  is  difficult  to  get  at,  both  beenuse  fanners,  like 
other  people,  are  not  very  willing  to  lay  open  their 
affairs ; and  because  many  of  them,  from  not  keeping 
their  books  in  a very  regular  or  minute  manner,  can 
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only  tell  generally,  the  gross  particulars  of  their  ex- 
pense and  profit. 

The  first  thing  io  be  considered,  is  th?  expense  of 
stocking  a farm  in  Surrey  ; or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, the  sum  of  money  per  acre,  which  a person  ought 
to  possess,  before  he  enters  upon  his  farm.  lie  must 
have  not  only  what  will  purchase  the  stock  necessary 
for  his  farm,  but  he  must  have  money  citough  to  pre- 
vent his  being  obliged  to  sell  any  of  his  grain,  &c. 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  going  on  with  his  labour,  or 
of  paying  his  first  year’s  rent.  The  following  calcula- 
tion takes  in  the  expenses,  or  the  principal  expenses 
' and  outlays  necessary  in  Surrey,  about  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen miles  from  London,  where  the  rent  is  paid  at  the 
quarter,  when  due,  or  a quarter  after,  on  a farm  of 
100  acres. 


Expense  of  stocking  a Farm  of  100  Acres,  and  of 
managing  it,  and  keeping  the  Family,  and  paying 
the  Rent,  for  One  Year. 


Four  horses,  at  301.  each, £. 

Waggon,  .. 

Three  carts,  .... 

Two  ploughs,  .... 

Harrows,  &c. 

Harness,  .... 

Seed, 

Keep  of  horses, 

Labour, 


• •(•SMttiMttMtIMMMMMMMHMeM  • •••• 


Rent,  at  30 j.  per  acre,  

Tithe,  at  6r.  and  other  taxes, 
Keep  of  family, 


120 

50 

60 

7 

10 

20 

75 

200 

130 

150 

75 

150 


£. 1077 


to 
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As  there  are  several  other  articles  of  outlay  or  ex- 
pense, not  noted  ; and  as  in  some  cases,  several  tfiat  are 
taken  into  the  account,  wonld  run  higher  than  they 
are  here  charged,  we  may  conclude,  that  from  12/.  to 
151.  per  acre,  woidd  be  desirable,  if  not  necessary,  for 
a tenant  entering  on  a farm  in  Surrey,  even  if. he  found 
it  in  good  condition.  To  do  justice  to  a form  in  the 
Wctdd  of  Surrey,  it  is  probable  that  15/.  per  acre, 
would  scarcely  suffices  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  main- 
tain, that  this  part  of  Surrey  will  remain  unprofitable 
to  the  landlord  and  tenant,  till  both  the  capital  and 
the  skill  of  the  latter  are  much  increased. 

The  expense  and  profit  of  a farm  depend  so  much 
on  local  circumstances,  so  much  on  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  to  which  the  rent  seldom  exactly  corresponds,  and 
above  all,  so  much  upon  the  activity,  capital,  and 
skill  of  the  farmer,  that  it  would  be  very  unfair  and 
unsafe  to  draw  a general  conclusion  relative  to  tlic 
county,  or  even  to  any  considerable  extent  of  it,  from 
flic  profils  of  any  farm.  The  following  calculations 
are  founded  rather  upon  the  general  expense  and  pro- 
duce of  the  middle  district  of  Surrey,  upon  the  rich 
calcareous  loams  and  the  adjoining  strong  rich  clays, 
than  upon  any  individual  instances  much  must  be 
added  to  the  expense,  and  much  taken  from  the  profits, 
for  which  the  comparative  lowness  of  rent  will  not 
compensate,  before  these  calculations  can  bo  applied  to 
the  Weald,  or  to  most  of  the  other  districts  in  Surrey, 
except  the  fertile  sands  near  Godaiming ; and  perhaps 
something  should  be  added  to  tire  profit  side  of  the 
statement,  which  will  more  than  make  up  for  the  addi- 
tional labour  and  rent,  before  they  will  apply  to  some 
farms  in  the  more  immediate  vicinity  of  London.  In 
Ibis  calculation,  as  in  the  preceding  one,  the  more  pro- 
minent 
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mincnt  anil  regular  articles  arc  only  noticed,  cither  on 
thq  expense  or  profit  side ; and  it  is  apprehended,  if  a 
balance  were  fairly  struck  of  the  articles  omitted,  the 
proportion  of  the  expense  aiul  profit  would  scarcely  be 
affected. 

Expense  per  Acre,  of  a rich  Clay  Farm,  under  the 
Rotation  of  Tares,  Wheat,  Clover,  Oats. 


First  and  Second  Years. 


Six  ploughing*,  harrowing*,  &c 

Tare  seed,  two  bushels, 

Seed  wheat,  sowing,  &c 

UcaDinir,  , 

...  £.6 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

o 

14 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cii!ttin<r  in,  

0 

Thrashing  four  quarters, 

1 

0 

0 

Delivery,  five  miles,  

5 

0 

Total  expense  of  tares  and  wheat, 

10 

5 

0 

Third  Year,  Clover. 

Seed,  and  sowing, 

....  £.  0 

14 

0 

Mowing,  iwo  cuttings,  

0 

7 

0 

Making  and  getting  in,  

1 

5 

0 

Cutting  and  binding  for  market, 

0 

6 

6 

Carriage,  

1 

10 

0 

Total  expense  of  clover,  

....  £A 

3 

6 

Fourth  Year,  Oats. 

One  ploughing,  harrowing,  &c 

...  £.  1 

0 

0 

Seed  five  bushels,  sowing, 

1 

0 

0 

Mowing,  

0 

3 

6 

Getting  in,  

0 

8 

0 

Thrashing  six  quarters, 

0 

15 

0 

Carriage, 

0 

5 

0 

Total  expense  of  oats,  

11 

6 

Rent, 
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Rent,  at  30  s.  per  acre  (tithe-free),  for  four  >*  ^ q q ^ 

years, - - - ’ 

Income  tax,  Is.  Sd.  in  the  pound;  poor-  ) 1 16  0 
rates  and  church-rates  4s.  6d.  ... 5 


7 16  6 

Tares  and  wheat, 10  5 0 

C ioyer,  ... - 4 2 6 

Oats,  3 11  6 


Total  expense  for  four  years,  ........  .£.25  15  6 


PROFIT. 


Wheat,  tour  quarters  per  acre,  at  16s.  per 7 jg  q 

loe.tl , ..... .............  J 

Clover,  two  loads  and  a half,  two  cuttings,  7 jo  jq  q 


at  5/.  per  load ' 

Oats  six  quarters,  at  28s «...  8 8 0 


Total  profit,  .£.34  14  0 

Total  expense,  25  15  6 


Leaving  a net  profit  of,  18  6 


which  being  divided  by  four,  gives  rather  more  than 
SJ/.  4s.  per  acre. 


Calculation 
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Calculation  of  the  Expense  and  Profit  per  Acre  on -a 
Farm  of  rich  Calcareous  Loam , under  the  Rota • 
tion  of  Turnips,  Barley , Clover T IV heat. 


EXPENSE. 

First  Year,  Turnips. 


Five  ploughings,  harrowings,  &c. 

£.5 

0 

a 

Seed)  sowing, 

..  0 

2 

6 

Two  hoeings,  *..., 

..  0 

12 

0 

Total  expense  of  the  turnip  crop, 

£.5 

14 

6 

Second  Year,  Barley. 

Two  ploughings,  

£ 2 

0 

0 

Seed,  and  sowing,  

...  1 

1 

0 

Mowing,  «... 

....  0 

4 

6 

Getting  in,  ••••*«•••>••••••  •••*•••••••«•••••••< 

....  0 

10 

0 

Thrashing  6qrs.  at  'is.  6d 

....  0 

15 

0 

Carriage,  ••••■••«•••••••••  ••••••»«•••••••••••• 

....  0 

6 

0 

Total  expense  of  barley,  .......... 

£A 

16 

6 

Third  Year,  Clover. 

Seed,  and  sowing,  

£.0 

14 

0 

Mowing,  two  cuttings,  

....  0 

7 

0 

Making,  getting  in,  &c.  ...» 1 

5 

0 

Cutting  and  binding,  0 

6 

6 

Carriage,  * 

....  1 

10 

0 

Total  expense  of  clover,  ......... 

£.i 

2 

G 

Fourth 
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Fourth  Year,  f \Tieat. 


Ploughing,  

.£.  I 

0 

0 

1 

2 

o 

Reaping,  

0 

14 

0 

••••••  0 

4 

'0 

Thrashing  four  quarters,  

••••••  1 

0 

0 

Delivery,  

0 

5 

0 

£-4 

5 

0 

Rent  at  40s.  tithe-free  for  four  ' 

\ £.8 

0 

0 

yCfiFSj  MlMlMtlHKilllltlMIIIIMtlllfM  J 


Income  tax,  Is.  6 d.  poor-rates 
and  church-rates,  4s.  6d.  in 
the  pound,  on  8/.  


I 


2 8 0 


£.  10  8 0 

Turnips,  5 14  6 

Barley,  .*....... 4 16  G 

Clover,  4 2 6 

Wheat, 4 5 0 

£.29  6 6 


PROFIT. 

1st  Year  turnips,  £.  g g o 

2d,  Barley,  6 qrs.  at  40s.  per  qr.  ..............  12  0 0 

8d,  Clover,  2|  loads,  the  two  cuttings  at  5/.  12  10  0 
4th,  Wheat,  4 qrs.  at  16/.  the  load, ..............  12  16  0 


Total  profit,  39  8 0 

Total  expense,  29  6 6 

£.10  1 6 

■which  being  divided  by  four,  gives  rather  more  than 
St.  10s.  net  profit  per  acre. 

SURREY .]  I This 
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This  no  doubt  will  appear  a high  profit  per  acre  : 
and  the  produce  stated  both  in  this  and  the  former  cal- 
culation, will  be  deemed  above  the  real  average  ; but 
when  it  is  considered  that  these  calculations  refer,  the 
latter  to  a deep,,  rich,  friable,  hazle  loam,  on  a cal- 
careous subsoil,  where  good  management  is  almost  sure 
of  producing  large  crops  ; and  the  former  to  a deep, 
rich  clay,  which,  though  more  difficult  to  work,  yet 
in  such  a climate  as  that  of  Surrey,  is  highly  produc- 
tive in  most  seasons  ; the  produce  stated,  cannot  justly 
be  regarded  as  too  large.  The  rent,  indeed,  for  such 
soils  is  low,  compared  to  what  is  frequently  given  for 
inferior  soils,  in  a worse  climate  ; but  the  fact  is,  that 
much  ground  in  the  part  of  Surrey  referred  to,  islet 
at  the  rents  stated  in  the  calculations,  though  from 
every  appearance,  as  the  present  leases  fall  in,  the 
rents  will  be  much  increased. 

In  two  respects  the  calcareous  soil  is  hardly  done 
justice  to:  the  same  expense  of  labour  is  set  against 
it  as  against  the  clay  soil,  whereas  it  is  worked  at 
much  less  expense  : and,  in  the  second  place,  no  por- 
tion is  supposed  to  be  under  sainfoin,  whereas  one  of 
the  principal  advantages  the  holder  of  a farm  of  cal- 
careous soil  possesses,  arises  from  his  being  able  to  have 
part  of  it  constantly  under  this  valuable  crop,  which, 
for  a trifling  expense  laid  out  the  first  year,  will  for 
eight  or  ten  years  produce  on  an  average,  at  least  one 
load  and  a half  per  acre,  of  a . kind  of  hay,  that 
always  finds  a ready  sale  in  the  London  market,  at  a 
high  price. 

After  all,  we  should  constantly  keep  in  mind,  that 
no  certainty  can  be  attained  on  the  head  of  expense 
and  profit : whoever  is  acquainted  with  any  particu- 
lar county,  and  is  in  the  habit  of  seeing  much  of  the 

farmers, 
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farmers,  can  tell  whether  the  farming  business  with  them 
is  profitable  or  not  s no  greater  proof  of  the  flourishing 
state  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  profits  of  the  farmer, 
can  exist,  than  the  tendency  in  any  district  to  enlarge 
the  size  of  farms : this  certainly  proves  an  accumu* 
lation  of  capital  among  the  farmers,  but  it  will  still 
remain  a matter  of  enquiry,  whether  this  accumulation 
arises  from  cheap  farms,  or  good  husbandry*. 


• In  cheap  farms,  the  farmer  may  farm  well : in  dear  farms,  he  mui l 
farm  well : so  that  as  far  as  regards  the  community,  dear  farms  are  an 
advantage : by  dear  farms  is  meant,  farms  let  at  such  a rent,  that  the 
farmer  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  profit  he  ought,  unless  he  possess  and 
exert  great  skill  and  industry ; we  mean  dear  farms  to  those  that  are  idle 
or  ignorant,  not  dear  to  those  who  are  good  farmers. 


i 2 
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CHAP.  V. 

IMPLEMENTS. 


SECT.  I. — PLOUGHS. 

THERE  is,  perhaps,  a greater  variety  of  ploughs 
to  be  seen  at  work  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  than  in 
any  other  county  in  England.  In  crossing  the  county 
in  various  directions,  1 observed  twelve  different  kinds, 
and  there  are  at  least  two  or  three  more,  besides  those 
that  are  used  only  for  particular  purposes.  The  follow- 
ing is  a tolerably  correct  list  of  the  Surrey  ploughs  : 
1.  The  common  swing-plough.  2.  A smaller  swing- 
plough,  with  a patent  cast-iron  mould-board.  3.  The 
Suffolk  plough.  4.  The  Kentish  turnwrest -plough. 
5.  A turnwrest-plough  without  wheels,  either  a foot 
or  swing-plough.  6.  The  snap-plough.  7.  The  com- 
mon one-wheel  plough.  8.  A variety  of  the  oue-wheeled 
plough,  called  a gig-plough.  9.  The  tack-plough. 
10.  The  Norfolk.  11.  The  Staffordshire  double-furrow 
plough.  12.  Small  Scotch  swing-plough.  13.  The 
double  turnwrest-plough.  A few  observations  on  some 
of  these  ploughs,  with  a notice  of  the  particular  dis- 
tricts or  soils,  on  which  they  are  used,  may  be  given. 

1.  The  copunon  swing-plough  is  used  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  in  most  parts  of  the  Weald,  and 
generally  on  the  northern  clays.  It  is  drawn  by  three, 
four,  five,  or  even  six  horses,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and  the  state  in 
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which  the  ground  is  : four  or  five  horses  are  gene- 
rally used  when  the  ground  is  first  broken  up,  even 
though  the  soil  is  not  very  strong  : after  it  is  well  pul- 
verized, three  or  four  are  employed.  I saw,  however, 
between  Bagshot  and  Chobham,  five  strong  horses  in  a 
swing-plough,  give  a light  furrow  to  a sandy  loam, 
qn  which  the  manure  was  spread  for  wheat.  On  the 
“ maam”  land,  or  “ black  land,”  five  or  six  horses  ara 
commonly  put  into  this  plough  : and  1 was  told,  some- 
times seven  or  eight. 

The  beam  of  this  plough  varies  in  length  from  seven 
to  eight  feet ; and  is  thick  in  proportion  : the  mould- 
board  is  generally  flat : in  this  case,  a convex  piece  of 
plate  iron  is  nailed  on  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  broad 
end  of  it,  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  throw  the  furrow- 
slice  more  completely  over  : it  is  sometimes  made  en- 
tirely of  wood  ; sometimes  the  lower  part  of  it  is  plated 
with  iron.  From  the  great  weight  of  this  instrument, 
and  its  very  bad  mechanical  construction,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt,  that  the  power  required  to  draw  it  is 
nearly  double  what  a lighter  and  better  constructed 
plough  would  require.  It  ought  also  to  be  considered, 
that  a plough  not  made  on  true  mechanical  principles, 
not  only  requires  more  power,  but  does  its  work  much 
worse  than  a less  imperfect  implement. 

2.  The  shorter  and  lighter  swing-plough , with  a 
cast-iron  mould-board,  is  very  generally  used  about 
Guildford,  Ripley,  Cobham,  &c.  on  light  soils,  after 
they  have  been  broken  up  with  a heavier  plough  ! they 
are  wrought  with  two  horses  yoked  a-breast,  and  seem 
to  do  their  work  well,  and  with  ease  to  the  horses.  The 
curve  of  the  mould-board  might  perhaps  be  improved; 
as  it  is  at  present  constructed,  it  does  not  throw  the 
furrow-slice  completely  over  in  that  direction  and  po- 
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sition  in  which  it  ought  to  fall:  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  by  laying  the  slice  over  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
to  the  horizon,  the  greatest  surface  of  land  is  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere,  a good  seam  is  made  for  the  seed, 
and  the  harrows  take  an  equal  and  firm  hold  of  the  soil. 
This  plough  seldom  gives  the  furrow»slice  this  inclina- 
tion : this  may  arise,  however,  as  well  from  the  pro- 
portion between  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  furrow- 
slice,  as  from  the  construction  of  the  plough. 

3.  The  Suffolk  plough  is  usedbyMr.Woodroffe,near 
Godstone,  by  Mr.  Mortlake,  nears  Merton,  occasionally 
by  Mr.  Pennington,  of  Lee  Place,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London  for  earthing  up  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages. The  possibility  of  working  strong  clay  well 
■with  a light  plough  and  two  horses,  is  thoroughly  ex- 
emplified in  Mr.  Mortlake’s  farm  near  Merton  : his 
light  short  Suffolk  ploughs,  with  one  handle,  form  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  heavy,  long,  and  awkward  swing 
ploughs  generally  used  there. 

4.  The  Kentish  l ur  merest -plough  is  very  generally 
used  on  the  strong  lands  that  lie  on  the  chalk,  espe- 
cially on  the  south  side  of  the  chalk-hills,  where  the 
surface  is  very  steep,  and  the  ground  stiff  and  full  of 
flints.  As  it  is  commonly  made,  it  is  extremely  heavy, 
powerful,  and  strong : it  will  overcome  any  resistance 
without  being  broken  ; but  its  strength  and  weight,  ra- 
ther than  its  construction,  enables  it  to  perform  the 
work  it  does.  It  has  the  fault  common  to  all  large  and 
heavy  ploughs,  it  requires  the  additional  power  of  on» 
or  two  horses  to  force  it  through  the  ground,  beyond 
what  would  be  necessary  if  it  were  constructed  more 
agreeably  to  mechanical  principles;  if  it  were,  thus 
constructed,  as  much  power  might  be  commanded  at 
much  less  expense  of  strength  and  labour.  Its  pecu- 
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liar  use  seems  to  be  in  breaking  up  new  land  when  it  is 
full  of  stones  and  the  roots  of  furze,  &c. ; if  it  were 
confined  to  this  business,  it  might,  with  six  horses  in  it, 
prove  of  great  advantage*:  as  it  is  used,  with  four 
horses  to  plough  the  chalky  soils,  even  where  they  are 
strong,  flinty,  or  steep,  there  seems  a great  waste  of 
labour. 

It  has  sometimes  been  held  out,  as  a peculiar  advan- 
tage of  this  plough,  that  it  lays  the  ground  flat  without 
any  interfurrows;  but  it  may  possibly  be  questioned, 
whether  this  is  not  a serious  evil  on  the  soils  where  it 
is  usually  employed  ; as  they  arc  strong,  and,  at  least 
on  their  surface,  retentive  of  water,  it  would  appear 
advisable  to  have  water-furrows.  Mr.  Marshall  ha9 
suggested,  that  the  cxlreme  hardness  of  these  soils 
would  be  much  diminished  (and  consequently  the  ne- 


* The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  a very  strong  turnwrest  plough 
used  for  this  purpose  by  Mr.  Malcolm. 

“ The  length  of  the  beam  is  nine  feet  six  inches,  which  is  made  of 
oak,  five  inches  and  a quarter  thick,  and  fdur  and  a half  broad.  The 
foot  is  five  and  a quarter  by  three  and  a half,  and  three  feet  three  inches 
long.  The  handles  are  placed  above  this,  and  secured  to  the  end  of  the 
beam  by  tenons,  and  mortised  below  to  the  chop.  At  two  feet  six 
inches  from  the  foot  is  a piece  of  ash  or  oak  six  or  seven  inches  wide, 
and  one  and  a half  thick,  which  passes  through  the  beam,  and  is  secured 
into  the  chops  in  a transverse  direction,  which  places  the  share  from  20 
to  22  inches  from  the  beam.  The  share  is  always  made  with  wrought 
iron,  and  in  general  weighs,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  soil,  from 
28  to  34  pounds.  The  chop  to  which  the  share  is  fixed  is  about  five 
feet  long,  five  inches  deep,  and  four  inches  wide.  The  point  of  the 
beam  rests  on  an  upright  carriage,  with  two  wooden  wheels,  from  three 
feet  to  three  feet  six  inches  diameter,  with  wooden  axletrecs,  above  which 
is  the  frame,  orj  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  gallows,  which  has  a sliding 
bolster  fastened  up  by  iron  pins  let  into  certain  hojes,  to  increase  or  de- 
crease the  height  of  the  beam,  and  thereby  to  let  the  plough  higher  or 
lower  into  the  ground.”— Malcolms  Agriculture  of  Surrey  y vol.  i.  p.  193. 
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cessity  for  employing  the  turnwrest-plougb),  if  water- 
furrows  were  drawn  in  them  after  they  had  been 
ploughed  flat  and  laid  all  one  way  by  these  ploughs. 
They  are  no  doubt  useful  in  ploughing  the  sides  of 
steep  hills ; but  a lighter  plough  on  a similar  principle, 
viz.  of  the  turnwrest,  would  probably  answer  this  pur- 
pose equally  well, 

5.  The  tumwrest-ploughs , without  wheels,  are  prin- 
cipally confined  to  the  south-east  part  of  the  county  : 
the  wetness  of  the  soil  in  this  part  of  Surrey  obliges 
such  as  approve  of  the  turnwrest-plough,  to  have  it 
constructed  without  wheels,  and  to  yoke  their  horses  in 
it  at  length.  I saw  one  at  work,  which  was  used  as  a 
common  plough  to  ridge  up  the  land ; it  was  drawn  by 
four  oxen  yoked  double,  and  seemed  to  perform  its 
work  very  well:  the  ground  it  was  ploughing  was 
strong  and  wet.  As  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil 
where  these  ploughs  are  used  is  not  very  stubborn,  they 
are  not  so  strong  and  heavy  as  the  wheel  turnwrest- 
ploughs, 

6.  The  snap-plough  is  a good  deal  used  in  that  part 
of  Surrey  which  lies  near  East  Grinstead : its  con- 
struction is  very  similar  in  principle  (but  muck  stronger) 
to  that  of  the  double  mould-board  plough,  which  for- 
merly used  to  be  much  employed  in  Scotland  to  earth 
up  turnips,  beans,  and  potatoes.  The  mould-boards 
are  made  to  shift,  so  that  it  differs  from  the  turnwrest 
merely  in  having  a mould-board  instead  of  a wrest:  it 
is  without  foot  or  wheels. 

7.  The  common  one-wheel  plough , or  the  variety  of 
it,  which  will  be  noticed  immediately,  is  used  more 
generally  in  Surrey  than  any  other  kind,  except  the 
swing-plough.  All  the  sandy  loams  about  Godaiming, 
Chobham,  Ockham,  Cobham,  &c.  are  broken  up  with 
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this  plough  ; and  it  is  commonly  used  for  every  plough- 
ing on  the  hazle  loams,  that  lie  along  the  northern  edge 
of  the  chalk-hills.  The  strong  loams  are  also  ploughed 
•with  it,  unless  they  are  wet. 

The  beam  of  this  plough  is  considerably  shorter 
than  that  of  the  swing-plough.  The  part  nearest  tha 
handles  is  about  four  inches  broad  and  five  inches 
thick ; at  the  further  end  it  is  little  more  than  three 
inches  thick  and  about  one  in  breadth  x about  half  way 
along  the  beam,  but  rather  nearer  the  thick  end  of  it, 
two  arms  made  of  ash,  four  feet  long  and  two  inches 
and  a half  broad,  arc  bolted  one  on  each  side  the  beam  x 
these  go  in  a sloping  direction,  and  clasp  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  axle-tree  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  nnd  is  set  higher  or  lower 
as  is  found  convenient,  by  means  of  a slider  about  three 
inches  broad,  which  passes  through  the  beam,  and  is 
fixed  below  to  the  land-side  sloping  arm. 

8.  The  other  one-wheel  plough  differs  from  that  just  . 
described,  merely  in  being  without  the  sloping  arms : 
the  wheel  is  fixed  to  the  slider,  and  the  depth  both  in 
it  and  the  other  plough  is  regulated  by  holes  made  in 
it.  This  is  called  a gig-plough?  and  seems  to  be  used 
indiscriminately  with  the  one- wheeled  plough. 

f).  The  tack-plough  is  used  principally  in  Epsom 
common-fields  and  the  neighbourhood  : it  differs  from 
the  two  fbrmer  in  no  other  important  respect  but  in 
having  two  wheels  instead  of  one. 

10.  I observed  the  Norfolk  plough,  no  where  but  at 
Oatlands.  Mr.  Kendall,  the  Duke  of  York’s  steward, 
complained,  that  the  sharp  narrow  shares  of  the  com- 
mon ploughs  of  Surrey  were  constantly  wearing,  and 
that  the  daily  expense  for  sharpening  them  was  very 
great.  The  Norfolk-plough  seems  well  calculated  for 
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most  of  the  soil  of  Oatlands ; but  certainly  neither  the 
Norfolk- plough,  nor  the  experience  of  the  Norfolk, 
formers,  were  at  all  fitted  for  the  stiff  and  wet  lands  its 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  where  Mr.  Mal- 
colm informs  us  both  have  been  tried  without  success. 

II  . The  double-furrow  plougk  is  in  the  hands  o {, 
several  farmers  in  different  parts  of  the  county  ; the  re- 
ports I heard  respecting  it  were  various  and  rather  con-, 
traclictory.  All  agreed  that  it  could  not  be  used  with 
advantage,  except  on  ground  tolerably  level  and  free- 
from  stones  ; and  tlrat  it  does  its  work  best  when  the  soil 
has  been  previously  well  reduced  by  other  ploughs  : it 
may,  therefore,  be  employed  with  advantage  in  giving 
fl»e  seed-furrow  to  barley  land.  Mr.  Drewett,  of  Send, 
thinks  it  well  calculated  for  breaking  up  one- year  old 
lay  for  wheat.  It  is  evident,  that  from  iis- Construction, 
it  must  takca  faster  hold  of  the  ground  than  the  swing- 
plough,  and  consequently  will  not  be  so  easy  thrown 
•ut. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  double-furrow  plough  is  ob- 
jected to  as  being  very  confined  in  its  use;  since  it  can- 
not be  employed  on  land  unless  it  has  been  previously 
broken  up  aud  reduced;  nor  on  ground  the  surface  of 
which  is  very  uneven.  It  can  be  of  little  use  where  it. 
is  the  custom  to  raise  the  crown  of  the  ridge  conside- 
rably above  flic  furrow;  since  it  cannot  perform  the 
operations  either  of  gathering  or  clearing . Hut,  be- 
sides this  objection,  arising  from  its  confined  applica- 
tion, several  farmers  in  Surrey,  who  have  given  it  a 
fair  trial,  maintain  that  it  does  not  do  its  work  well, 
even  where  the  soil  and  surface  are  favourable  to  its 
operations : it  makes  the  furrow-slices  ride , i.  e.  they 
arc  laid  up  by  it  too  close  and  too  narrow  ; or  mores 
properly  speaking,  in  a field  ploughed  by  the  double 
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plough,  the  two  slices,  which  it  makes  have  more  the 
appearance  of  one  slice,  with  a very  narrow  seam  be- 
tween them,  while  every  alternate  slice,  being  made  by 
a new  furrow,  is  at  a proper  distance,  and  gives  a suf- 
ficient seam. 

12.  Small's  Scotch  swing-plough  is  not  used  in  any 
part  of  the  county,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ewel,  by  Mr.  Trotter,  by  Mr.  W.  Ilall,  and  by  one  or 
two  more.  There  seems  a general  prejudice  against  it 
among  farmers,  and  most  ploughmen,  on  account  of  its 
shortness  and  lightness, 

13.  The  double  turnwrcst-plough.  The  plough  to 
which  Mr.  Malcolm  gives  this  name  I have  not  seen. 
Mr.  Malcolm  gives  a very  minute  and  full  description 
of  the  several  parts  of  one  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Smith, 
of  Wilderwick,  which  he  says  performed  its  work  ad- 
mirably.— •( Malcolm' s Agriculture  of  Surrey,  vol.  i. 

p.  202.) 

It  is  a very  commonly  received  opinion,  that  every 
kind  of  soil  requires  a different  kind  of  plough : this 
opinion  is  so  firmly  established,  that  if  you  recom- 
mend to  the  farmers  of  one  district  the  use  of  a plough 
more  simple  and  requiring  less  labour  than  their  own, 
which  has  been  used  with  success,  for  a length  of  time, 
-in  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  answer  generally 
is,  that  every  soil  has  its  peculiar  plough.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  how  far  this  remark  is  just 
and  true.  Whatever,  however,  be  its  truth,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  a great  variety  of  ploughs  in  the 
same  kingdom,  and  especially  within  the  same  county, 
, is  an  evil  that  ought  to  be  removed,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  this  variety  is  absolutely  required.  I 
should  by  no  means  wish  to  put  a stop  to  trials  and  ex- 
periments with  respect  to  ploughs,  in  order  to  deter- 
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mine  winch  were  upon  the  best  construction;  where 
various  ploughs  are  introduced  merely  to  make  a com- 
parative trial,  the  object  is  undoubtedly  good  ; and  as 
this  object  will  jirevent  their  continuing  to  be  used 
after  the  trial  has  been  fairly  made,  no  harm  can  result 
from  any  variety  or  change  of  ploughs  introduced 
with  this  view.  I object  to  a multitude  of  ploughs  of 
different  constructions  being  established  in  different 
parts  of  the  island,  and  particularly  in  the  same 
county,  from  the  supposition  that  every  soil  or  surface 
must  have  its  peculiar  plough. 

I shall  confine  myself  to  a statement  of  the  evil  that 
Tesults  from  a great  variety  of  ploughs,  within  the  nar- 
row compass  of  a county.  The  first  and  most  serious 
disadvantage  is  the  bad  work  to  which  it  must  neces- 
sarily give  rise  j in  Surrey,  for  example,  where  there 
are  at  least  three  kinds  of  ploughs,  each  of  which  re- 
quires a particular  habit  to  hold  well,  viz.  the  swing, 
wheel,  and  turnwrest  ploughs;  and  where  the  servants, 
particularly  the  unmarried  ones,  are  very  often  chang- 
ing masters,  and  removing  from  one  part  of  the  county 
to  another,  it  must  often  happen,  that  the  servant  has 
to  serve  a new  apprenticeship  before  he  can  bold  his 
new  plough  well ; and  of  course,  that  the  master’s 
ground  will  be  ill-ploughed  till  that  takes  place.  This 
aptitude  to  learn  will  not  be  increased,  if  the  plough- 
man is  obliged  to  manage  a swing-plough  instead  of  a 
wheel'  one:  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  latter 
kind  often  produces  indolent  as  well  as  bad  workmen, 
and  the  good  humour,  and  consequent  docility  of  the 
servant,  are  not  likely  to  be  preserved  long,  where  that 
indolence  and  unskilfulness  must  be  both  broken 
through.  ’ 

In  the  next  place,  a disadvantage  arises,  resulting 
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in  an  equal  degree,  indeed,  from  the  variety  of  ploughs 
constructed  on  different  principles,  in  use  through  the 
kingdom : an  interchange  of  farmers,  and  consequently 
of  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  different  counties,  is  in  a 
great  measure  prevented  by  it.  There  are,  no  doubt, 
many  other  considerations  which,  prevent  men  of  capi- 
tal and  skill  from  taking  farms  in  a distant  part  of  the 
kingdom  ; but  the  knowledge  that  they  will  not  have 
it  in  their  power  to  get  ploughmen  to  manage  the 
ploughs  they  regard  as  the  best,  and  the  apprehension 
of  not  being  able  to  retain  their  own  county  servants 
long,  if  they  took  them  with  them,  certainly  prevents 
many  farmers  from  removing,  where  their  skill  and 
capital  would  be  more  advantageous  both  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  public. 

If,  however,  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  variety  of 
soils  in  the  kingdom,  or  in  any  particular  county,  re- 
quires a variety  of  ploughs,  in  order  to  work  them 
with  the  most  effect  and  the  least  expense,  these  and 
other  disadvantages  must  be  put  up  with  as  unavoid- 
able evils.  This,  I apprehend,  is  by  no  means  the 
case  ; at  least,  to  the  extent  generally  contended  for. 

If  we  take  into  our  consideration  the  different  soils  of 
» this  kingdom,  both  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  and  as 
they  are  operated  upon  by  the  different  climates,  we  shall 
probably  find,  that  as  far  as  soil  is  concerned  (omitting 
for  the  present  the  consideration  of  the  different  kiuds  of 
surface),  only  two  different  principles  of  construction 
are  necessary  for  the  ploughs  that  might  be  most  ad- 
vantageously used  in  Great  Britain.  The  different  degrees 
of  tenacity  in  a soil,  do  not  seem  to  require  any  variety 
in  the  construction  of  the  plough  ; but  merely  greater 
strength  in  the  materials,  where  the  ground  required  a 
greater  exertion  in  the  horses  to  till  it.  A long  con- 
tinuance 
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tinuancc  of  sultry  weather  reduces  a tenacious  soil  to 
much  the  same  state,  with  respect  to  ploughing,  as  a 
stony  soil  naturally  is : and  of  course,  the  kind  of 
plough  fitted  for  a stony  soil,  will  be  found  best  cal* 
eulated  for  a strong  soil,  when  it  is  baked  by  the  sun. 

A strong  soil,  when  in  a moist  state,  cannot  require 
a longer  and  heavier  plough  than  a light  dry  soil : the 
only  use  of  a greater  length  of  mould -board,  is  to  keep 
the  plough  better  in  the  ground  ; this  it  e fleets  by  the 
greater  weight  of  soil  that  lies  on  a long  mould -board  t 
but  it  is  evident,  that  a smaller  quantity  of  strong  tena* 
cious  soil  pressing  on  a short  mould-board,  will  be 
equal  in  weight  to  a much  greater  quantity  of  light, 
pulverised  soil,  pressing  on  a long  mould-board : 
while,  therefore,  strong  land  is  not  hardened  very 
much  by  the  dry  weather,  it  would  seem  to  require  a 
shorter  plough,  than  a soil  of  a less  tenacious  nature; 
This  reasoning  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  Ro- 
theram  plough  and  Small’s  Scotch  plough  (both  of 
which  are  small’ploughs),  do  their  work  extremely  well 
on  all  the  clays  of  the  North  of  England  (including 
Yorkshire)  and  Scotland.  These  clays  (setting  aside 
for  the  present  the  influence  of  climate  upon  them)  are 
to  the  full  as  strong  and  tenacious  as  any  to  be  found 
in  the  South  of  England. 

Stony  soils,  or  tenacious  soils,  when  hardened  by 
the  sun,  are  very  apt  to  throw  the  ploughs  out : they 
therefore  seem  to  require  ploughs  on  a different  con- 
struction from  those  best  fitted  for  the  other  kinds  of  soil. 
A plough  may  be  prevented  from  being  thrown  out, 
either  by  giving  the  point  of  the  share  a dip  below  the 
line  of  the  furrow,  or  by  a greater  length  of  the  mould- 
board,  and  a greater  weight  and  length,  correspondent 
to  that,  in  the  other  parts  of  the  plough.  If  the  point 
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«f  the  share  has  a dip  given  it,  the  tendency  of  this  dip 
to  draw  the  plough  too  much  down,  must  be  counter- 
acted ; this  is  done  by  the  wheel  or  wheels : these, 
however,  are  objectionable  on  many  accounts : they 
increase  the  friction,  and  consequently  the  draught; 
they  are  apt  to  go  wrong,  and  to  be  clogged  and 
choakcd  with  dirt.  On  these  accounts,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  the  effect  of  the  dip  itself,  this  mode  of 
keeping  the  plough  in  the  ground  is  objectionable  *.  tire 
line  of  draught  of  the  horses,  and  the  line  in  which 
all  the  different  parts  of  the  plough  are  srt,  ought  if 
possible,  always  to  coincide  exactly;  otherwise  there 
arc  opposing  forces,  ami  the  horses  arc  working  to  a 
disadvantage,  besides  the  increased  friction  and  wear 
of  the  plough.  It  seems,  therefore,  advisable  to  give 
up  this  mode  of  keeping  the  plough  in  stony  or  hard 
ground,  if  any  other  method  can  be  found  out.  The 
other  method,  that  of  increasing  the  length  and  weight 
of  the  plough,  seems  preferaWe  : the  draught  will,  no 
-doubt,  be  thus  increased;  but  probably  not  nearly  so 
much,  as  when  the  line  of  operation  in  the  ploughs 
and  the  line  of  draught  in  the  horses  are  at  variance  : 
Ijcs ides,  in  the  former  case,  the  increased  draught  can 
t>c  calculated  and  adapted  with  greater  exactness  to  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  plough  in  the  ground,  while 
the  increased  strength  can  be  exactly  proportioned  to 
the  increased  draught : in  the  latter  case,  the  setting 
of  the  point  of  the  share  must  be  done  in  a great  mea- 
sure at  random  : that  it  is  generally  greater  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  keep  tlie  plough  in  the  ground, 
appears  from  the  great  pressure  of  the  wheels  on  the 
' surface:  even  if  the  dip  could  be  given  exactly,  ano- 
ther difficulty  remains,  that  of  proportioning  the  strength 
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or  power  exactly  to  the  increased  draught  occasioned 
by  the  dip*. 

It  may  however  be  questioned,  whether  a short  ' 
plough,  well  made,  and  held  by  a skilful  and  attentive 
ploughman,  is  not  fit  to  plough  any  soil,  not  stony 
to  a very  great  degree,  provided  it  is  not  tendered  ex-* 
tremely  hard  by  the  influence  of  a very  long  dty  sum* 
mcr.  As  on  this  supposition,  we  put  climate  out  of 
the  question,  what  is  done  on  stony  soils  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  may  be  regarded  as  a fair 
proof  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  South  of  England 
on  similar  soils.  There  the  old  Scotch,  which  is  a long 
plough,  is  never  used,  unless  the  soil  be  stony  to  a 
very  great  degree  : on  all  other  stony  soils,  the  com- 
mon short  plough  is  used  : it  no  doubt  requires  to  be 
made  and  set  with  greater  skill,  and  to  be  held  by  a 
very  attentive  and  experienced  ploughman  5 and,  per- 
haps after  alt,  it  seldom  makes  so  good  work  on  stony 
as  on  free  soils : but,  an  inferior  degree  of  accuracy 
and  neatness  in  the  work,  is  a less  evil,  than  a greater 


• Wheel  plough,  are  more  objectionable  when  used  on  free  and  light 
•oils,  since  then  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  them,  unless  eithet  the 
plough  be  ill  made,  or  the  ploughman  be  ill  qualified  for  hi*  work.  In 
every  thing  that  is  wrong,  it  is  always  better  to  prevent  than  to  remedy; 
especially  if  the  application  of  the  remedy  is  attended  with  bad  effects  in 
other  respects,  and  if  the  knowledge  that  it  can  be  applied  encourage* 
the  evil.  Both  these  bad  consequences  result  from  the  use  of  wheels : 
the  tjJ  titling  of  the  plough,  or  the  unskilfulness  of  the  ploughman,  are 
no  doubt,  by  means  of  them,  prevented  from  burying  the  plough  in 
the  ground,  but  the  remedy  applied  increases  the  draught  and  the  friction, 
and  consequently  wears  out  the  horses  and  plough  sooner.  Good  me- 
chanics and  good  ploughmen  will  never  be  numerous,  where  their  igno- 
rance or  unskilfulness  can  so  easily  be  remedied,  as  by  the  use  of  wheel*  * 
to  the  plough. 
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dt  aright  occasioned  either  by  wheels,  or  a longer,  hea- 
vier plough  ; and  it  is  an  evil  which  will  diminish  as 
the  skill  of  the  mechanic  and  ploughman  increase. 

As  all  kinds  of  soil,  therefore,  are  well  ploughed 
(with  a very  few  exceptions)  by  the  short  plough,  welt 
constructed  and  properly  held,  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land*, it  is  fair  to  presume  that  all  soils,  in  the  South 
of  England,  might  be  wrought  with  the  same  plough, 
except  only  when  they  were  hardened  to  a greater  de* 
gree  by  the  more  intense  and  longer  continued  heat, 
than  they  are  in  the  North. 

If  the  preceding  arguments  arc  valid,  and  the  ex- 
amples cited  in  support  of  them  are  in  point,  it  fol- 
lows, that  only  one  kind  of  plough  is  requisite,  except 
on  very  stony  land,  or  clay  land,  in  a hot  climate, 
which  requires  to  be  ploughed  in  the  summer  or  au- 
tumn. On  these  a plough  both  longer  and  stronger 
would  be  necessary.  'The  Kentish  turnwrest-plough, 
as  was  before  remarked,  seems  objectionable,  because 
it  makes  its  way  through  tile  ground,  more  by  the  force 
applied  to  it,  than  by  the  excellency  of  its  construc- 
tion ; and  is  neither  thrown  out  or  broken,  more  by 
reason  of  the  great  weight  and  strength  of  its  materials, 
than  of  the  judgment  and  skill  with  which  they  are  put 
together.  A plough  of  the  common  kind,  but  of  a 


* The  counties  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Essex,  might  have  been 
quoted : but  though  they  are  more  similar  in  point  of  heat,  the  two 
former  contain  no  soil  that  can  be  properly  called  clay : and  it  was 
thought  better  to  cite  the  North  of  England,  and  Scotland,  a tract  of 
country  at  least  300  miles  in  length ; since  it  necessarily  contained  a 
greater  Variety  of  strong  land  than  the  single  county  of  Essex.  By  the 
North  of  England,  is  always  meant  the  country  to  the  North  of  the  city 
of  York : by  Scotland,  is  more  particularly  meant,  all  the  south  and  south 
cast  counties,  and  the  counties  on  the  east  coast,  as  far  as  Inverness. 
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greater  length  gfld  strength,  might  probably  be  con- 
structed, that  would  dp  the  hard  work  of  the  turn- 
wrest  with  less  labour  and  in  a more  complete  manner. 

It  seems  more  difficult  to  suggest  the  principle,  upon 
which  a plough  that  would  do  its  work  well  and  easily 
on  eren  or  uneven  ground,  should  be  constructed.  A 
wheel-plough  would  evidently  be  of  advantage  for 
down-hill  work  5 but  it  is  equally  plain,  that  the  wheel 
would  be  of  110  service  when  Hip  plough  was  going  up 
hill : perhaps,  after  ail,  even  on  hilly  ground,  except 
indeed  it  were  very  steep,  a well  constructed  swing- 
plough,  with  steady  horses  and  a good  ploughman, 
wopld  do  its  work  bpttrr  (ban  any  wheel-plough.  Very 
steep  land  must  bp  ploughed  either  with  a plough  with 
a shifting  mould-board  (vyhich  on  many  accounts  is 
preferable  to  a turnwrest)  or  with  a swing-plough,  in 
a diagonal  direction. 

What  has  now  bepn  ad  vanced,  is  not  intended  to  settle 
the  Umg  agitated  questions  respecting  the  shape  of  the 
mould-board : this  and  many  oilier  points,  it  Is  plain, 
cannot  b1'  determined,  till  it  is  agreed  in  what  position 
the  furrow-slice  should  he  thrown  : all  that  is  meant  by 
the  preceding  remarks,  is,  that  on  almost  every  soil,  and 
in  almost  every  situation,  only  one  kind  of  plough  is 
necessary,  that  this  is  the  swing-plough,  of  a short  and 
light  construction,  in  opposition  to  the  different  wheel- 
ploughs,  or  the  old  heavy  swing-plough  : if  this  posi- 
tion has  been  well  supported,  we  shall  have  advanced 
one  important  step  towards  introducing  ploughs,  not 
varying  very  greatly,  into  the  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  We  may  be  just  allowed  to  remark,  4hat 
when  the  proper  position  of  the  furroiv-slice  is  once 
settled,  an  acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  mecha- 
nics will  determine  the  form  of  the  mould-board,  much 
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more  easily,  certainly,  and  speedily,  than  random  ex- 
periments made  with  ploughs  having  mould-boajdj 
of  all  possible  different  forms. 

If  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  the  short  and 
light  swing-plough  might  be  used  with  advantage  in 
almost  every  part  of  Surrey,  there  seems  little  or  no 
room  left  for  disputing  about  the  number  of  horses 
that  ought  to  be  yoked  in  it : except  when  the  greater 
heat  of  the  climate  renders  the  soil  harder  than  it  is  in 
the  North  of  England,  two  horses  must  be  sufficient  in 
Surrey  as  well  as  there : when  it  was  necessary  to 
plough  the  ground  ia  a very  hard  state,  three  horses 
a-breast  might  be  used,  as  is  the  case  in  Essex.  It 
deserves  consideration  and  experiment  to  determine, 
whether  more  is  not,  on  the  whole,  lost  than  gained, 
when  land  is  ploughed  in  such  a state  of  hardness,  as 
to  require  the  force  of  more  than  three  horses  in  a 
plough  well  constructed. 

Skim-ploughs. -^Thcrc  arc  two  kinds  of  this  very 
useful  implement  in  Surrey.  In  one,  a small  and  light 
mould-board  is  fixed  to  the  coulter,  at  such  a height 
that  it  will  pare  off  the  surface  to  any  depth  that  is  re- 
quired : the  part  thus  pared  off  is  of  course  laid  into 
the  bottom  of  the  preceding  furrow,  and  covered  by 
the  soil  brought  up  by  the  proper  mould-board.  I a 
the  other  kind,  a very  small  plough  is  fixed  below  the 
beam,  about  half  way  between  the  sheath  and  the  end 
of  it : the  effect  is  the  same  as  in  the  skim-plough  first 
described,  but  as  it  is  less  simple  ia  its  construction, 
it  does  not  appear  so  useful. 

T renching-ploughs. — These  are  the  same  as  those 
generally  employed  in  other  counties,  and  therefore  do 
. ..  x 2 not 
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not  require  any  particular  description.  Mr.  Drewitt 
pitffers  making  use  of  two  ploughs,  when  he  means  to 
trench  his  ground : the  additional  expense  is  not 
great,  and  the  work,  in  his  opinion,  is  much  better 
performed. 

Draining-ploughs. — The  mole-plough  is  generally 
used  for  this  purpose.  Some  farmers  drain  their  grass 
land  in  the  following  manner  s with  a common  plough 
they  take  a pretty  deep  and  broad  slice  out : they  then 
fix  the  mole  on  a Suffolk  plough,  and  force  it  along 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  after  which  the  slice  previ- 
ously taken  out,  is  laid  back. 

Harrows. — The  common  harrows  are  three  feet  wide 
in  front,  and  four  feet  in  the  middle  and  back  part. 
There  are  five  bars  lengthways  and  four  across ; the 
tines  are  twenty-four  in  number,  and  generally  about 
eleven  inches  long.  The  harrows  are  frequently  yoked 
in  pairs,  sometimes  three  or  four  are  joined  together  by 
a chain  and  a bar  : they  are  drawn  in  a diagonal  direc- 
tion. In  seed-harrowing  land,  if  it  be  wet,  as  many 
harrows  are  used  as  will  cover  the  breadth  of  the 
ridge,  fastened  together  by  a pole  of  the  same  length  : 
the  horses  walk  in  the  farrows,  and  thus  the  land  is 
harrowed  without  being  poached.  Drag-harrows  are 
commonly  six  feet  wide  before,  and  about  six  feet  and 
n half  behind,  with  thirty  tines,  a foot  long  and  very 
strong  : a bar  of  iron  is  screwed  on  in  a diagonal  direc- 
tion, in  order  to  keep  the  whole  tight  and  secure.  Iron 
harrows  are  beginning  to  be  used,  and  seem  preferred 
to  the  drag-barrow,  for  every  purpose  to  which  it  is 
generally  applied  : each  iron  harrow  requires  only  one 
horse  to  -draw  it. 

Rollers . 
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Rollers.— Most  of  the  rollers  used  in  Surrey  are 
made  of  oak : they  are  of  two  kinds  : the  lighter  is 
about  six  feet  and  a half  long,  and  ten  inches  in  diame- 
ter : it  is  either  drawn  by  a pair  of  shafts,  or  simply 
by  traces  fixed  to  the  axis : one  horse  only  is  yoked  to 
it.  The  larger  rollers  are  about  two  feet  longer  : the 
diameter  varies  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches.  Two 
or  three  horses  yoked  to  one  or  two  pair  of  shafts,  are 
employed  in  them.  I saw  very  few  iron  rollers  : in 
the  Weald,  spike  rollers  are  not  uncommon,  to  reduce 
their  tough  clay  lands. 

Drills. — These  arc  met  with  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county,  about  Ockham,  Send,  Esher,  Chobham, 
Bagshot,  Bramlcy,  &c.  and  in  some  few  parts  of  the 
south  eastern  division.  They  are  commonly  made  to 
sow  two  drills  at  once,  at  nine  inches  distance  : the  seed 
drops  from  a hopper  through  a funnel  into  the  drill, 
which  is  made  by  the  share,  which  is  placed  immedi- 
ately before  the  funnel  : two  horses  are  required  to 
draw  it. 

Ilorse-hoes. — As  the  drilled  crops  in  general  are 
either  hand-hoed,  or  not  hoed  at  all,  horse-hoes  are 
not  very  common  : most  of  them  in  use  are  made  of  a 
triangular  form,  some  of  them  with  hoes  only : other* 
with  tines  preceding  and  hoes  following.  At  the  dis- 
tance used  for  drilling  crops  in  Surrey,  it  is  plain  that 
no  instrument  drawn  by  a horse,  can  be  employed 
with  effect,  or  even  with  safety.  Some  attempts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  horse-hoes  that  would  hoe  two 
drills  at  once,  but  these  instruments,  like  the  plough 
invented  in  the  districts  where  they  drill  their  turnips, 
for  taking  the  earth  from  two  rows  at  once,  seems  more 
ingenious  than  useful. 
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Scttfffers. — There  are  several  of  these  in  the  county, 
and  from  the  great  quantity  of  land  they  can  go  over 
effectually  in  a day,  it  is  probable  that  their  use  will 
become  still  more  general.  Mr.  Birhbeck,  of  Warn- 
borough,  is  a great  advocate  for  the  use  of  them,  and 
employs  them  very  commonly  on  his  barley  land,  in- 
stead of  a ploughing  and  harrowing.  In  the  hinder 
bar,  which  is  seven  feet  and  a half  long,  five  tines, 
eighteen  inches  long,  are  placet! : in  the  front  bar, 
which  is  five  fret  nine  inches,  there  are  four  tines  of 
the  same  length  as  those  in  the  hinder  bar ; about  half 
way  down  the  tines  they  are  scooped  out,  and  spread 
something  like  the  feet  of  a dock,  whence  it  is  some- 
times called  the  duck-footed  drag,  and  sometimes,  from 
the  number  of  the  tines,  the  nine-share.  It  has  gene- 
rally wheels,  and  sometimes  handles  : the  latter  seem  of 
little  use;  the  former,  when  they  are  fixed,  as  Mr.  Birk- 
beck’s  are,  in  such  a manner  that,  like  the  fore-wheels 
of  a chaise,  they  can  turn  short , must  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage in  saving  a long  sweep  at  the  ends  of  the  field. 
Mr.  Birkbeck  puts  six  horses  in  his,  and  finds  it  can 
go  over  eight  acres  in  a day. 

Thrashing-mills. — There  are  not  many  of  these  in, 
Surrey  $ for  this  many  reasons  are  assigned  ; where 
Urey  carry  their  wheat  straw  to  the  London  market, 
they  complain  that  it  breaks  it  in  such  a manner  that  it 
would  not  sell.  Ou.many  of  the  large  farms,  which  have 
been  made  up  from  several  small  farms,  the  barns  are  so 
scattered,  that  a thrashing-machine,  though  otherwise 
desirable  where  so  much  corn  is  grown,  would  be  of 
little  advantage,  as  little  or  nothing  would  be  saved  by 
it.  Besides  these  reasons,  a prejudice  has  arisen  among 
many  farmers,  from  having  seen  or  heard  of  thrashing- 
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machines  which,  fronrbeing  ill-constructed  or  ill-ma- 
naged, did  their  work  ill,  and  after  having  occasioned 
much  troulde  and  expense,  were  at  last  obliged  to  be 
taken  down  as  useless. 

There  arc  more  thrashing-machines  in  the  western 
part  of  the  count}',  especially  about  Guildford  and 
Godalming,  than  in  the  eastern  part.  Those  that  are 
properly  made,  and  are  worked  by  four  horses,  are 
calculated  to  thrash  from  twelve  to  sixteen  quarters  of 
wheat  in  a day  of  seven  or  eight  hours.  Some  of  them 
will  thrash  nearly  twice  as  much  oats  or  barky  as 
wheat ; others  will  not  thrash  more  of  tlie  one  than  the 
other.  It  lias  often  been  objected  to  thrashing-machines, 
that  they  would  not  fake  the  awns  effectually  off  the 
barley  ; Mr.  Birkbeck’s,  on  the  contrary,  took  them  off 
so  close  to  the  grain,  that,  till  ho  altered  it,  lie  found  it 
difficult  to  sell  his  barley,  from  the  very  short  and 
stubbed  appearance  it  had.  The  beaters,  or  scutchers, 
on  some  of  the  cylinders  strike  upwards;  this  seems 
evidently  a Waste  of  power. 

Some  of  Mr.  Lester’s  patent  corn-separators  have 
been  lately  erected  in  Surrey.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  constructed  on  the  most  natural 
and  best  principle  for  separating  the  grain  from  the 
straw  : this  operation  they  perform  by  fricliorr,  not  as 
the  other  machines  do,  by  thrashing  the  corn  out.  In 
short,  they  employ  the  same  method  to  get  out  the 
grain,  as  a person  would  naturally  do,  if  he  plucked 
a few  ears  of  wheat,  and  wished  to  separate  the  grain 
from  the  straw. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  method,  an  advantage 
which  recommends  this  machine  more  particularly  to 
■the  notice  of  the  fanners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lorn 
don,  who  Wish  to  send  their  Wheat  straw  to  market,  is, 
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that  lhe  straw  is  not  the  least  bruised  or  broken  by  it. 
Besides,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  common  thrash* 
ing-machines  are  fed,  the  straw  must  coinc  out  in  suck 
a direction  and  so  irregularly  laid,  that  it  requires  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  draw  and  sort  it  for 
bunching ; whereas  in  Mr.  Lester’s  machine,  the  com 
is  fed  in  sideways,  so  that  the  straw  comes  out  in  that 
direction  which  is  best  suited  for  bunching  it. 

Mr.  Lester  has  within  these  few  months  greatly  im* 
proved  his  corn-separator : the  advantages  of  the  im- 
proved one  arc, 

1 r It  discharges  the  straw,  clean  and  unbroken,  pa- 
rallel as  it  lay  in  the  sheaf. 

2.  The  cavings  are  completely  separated  from  the 
chaff  and  corn. 

3.  The  corn  is  freed  from  the  chaff,  and  smutty 
wheat  is  cleaned. 

4.  The  chaff  and  dust  are  discharged  from  a funnel 
without  annoying  the  attendants. 

5.  The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  portable,  and  may 
easily  be  moved  by  the  men  who  attend  it. 

With  the  power  of  four  horses,  and  with  three  men 
or  women  and  three  boys,  Mr,  Lester  warrants  it  to 
separate  completely,  from  eight  to  twelve  quarters  of 
all  kinds  of  corn  in  eight  hours. 

Mr.  W.  Hall,  <?f  Ewel,  has  tried  for  several  years 
Mr.  Lester’s  first  machine,  and  found  it  to  answer  ex- 
tremely well  in  every  respect  for  wheat : barley  and 
oats  he  never  has  occasion  to  thrash  with  it.  He  has 
lately  got  the  improved  machine,  with  which  he  is  very 
well  satisfied. 

Mr.  Lester’s  patent  horse-power  is  a most  useful  inven- 
tion : by  means  of  a very  simple  contrivance,  the  ma- 
chine may  be  stopped  with  ease  at  once,  so  thgt  the  acci- 
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dents  that  so  often  happen  to  horses  in  stoppings  thrash- 
ing-machine arc  avoided.  Such  a man  as  Mr.  Lester, 
rvho  possesses  uncommon  zeal  and  ingenuity,  cannot  be 
too  highly  encouraged. 

Chaff-cutlers. — These  are  very  general  in  every  part 
of  the  county  t some  are  worked  by  a horse,  most  of 
them,  however,  by  the  hand  : some  of  them  with  one, 
others  with  two  knives. 

s 

Bruisers.—' These  are  not  so  much  used  as  they  ought 
to  be,  considering  the  great  and  evident  benefit  arising 
from  breaking  every  kind  of  corn  before  it  is  given  to 
horses. 

Waggons  arc  much  more  common  in  Surrey,  among 
the  farmers,  than  in  Middlesex.  They  are  generally 
twelve  feet  long,  eighteen  inches  deep  on  a medium, 
three  feet  wide  before,  two  feet  two  inches  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  three  feet  six  or  eight  inches  in  the  hinder 
part:  the  fore-wheels  are  four  feet  two  inches,  and  the 
hind-wheels  five  feet  five  inches  in  diameter.  Tlie 
carts  used  in  Surrey  near  London  are  much  the  same 
as  those  employed  in  Middlesex,  holding  from  50  to 
60  cubical  feet,  when  they  are  not  heaped;  when  heaped 
with  dung,  they  carry  about  70  or  80 : they  are  gene- 
rally drawn  by  three  horses  in  summer  and  by  four  in 
winter.  Smaller  carts,  drawn  by  two  or  three  horses, 
are  used  at  a greater  distance  from  London  : from  four 
and  a half  to  five  feet  and  a half  long  in  the  body, 
from  three  to  four  feet  broad  behind,  and  from  three 
feet  four  to  three  feet  eight  inches  broad  before : the 
depth  behind  varies  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  inches; 
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tin?  wheels  vary  in  breadth  from  nine  to  fourteen  inches, 
the  latter  arc  used  for  grass  land. 

One-horse  Carts. — Few  if  any  of  these  are  used  in 
th  is  county.  While  three,  four,  or  live  horses  are 
yoked  in  a plough,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  siiigle- 
horse  carts  will  be  generally  introduced : the  light 
swing-plough,  with  two  horses  yoked  a-breast,  and 
single-horse  carts,  will  probably  come  into  use  together, 
or  soon  alter  one  another.  There  arc,  however,  some 
farmers,  who,  occasionally  at  least,  employ  the  light 
swing-plough,  with  two  horses  yoked  a-breast,  and 
who  yet  object  to  the  single-horse  carts.  The  principle 
upon  which  both  may  be  defended  is,  nevertheless, 
nearly  the  same : the  slightest  reflection  on  the  most 
common  principles  of  mechanics  will  shew  us,  that 
where  horses  are  yoked  at  length  they,  must  draw  to  a 
great  disadvantage ; the  line  of  draught  vary  mg  in 
each  according  to  its  distance  from  the  implement 
drawn.  This  variation  will,  no  doubt,  be  greater  in 
the  plough  than  in  the  cart,  because  the  former  is 
much  further  below  the  power  that  draws  it  than'  the 
latter,  and  consequently  the  different  lines  of  draught 
vary  at  a greater  angle  from  each  other,  when  three 
horses  are  yoked  at  length  in  a plough,  than  when  they 
are  yoked  in  the  same  manner  in  a cart,  besides  this 
consideration,  it  is  well  known  to  be  very  difficult  to 
get  horses  that  are  yoked  at  length,  to  pull  with  equal 
forco  and  at  the  same  time;  and  even  if  they  do,  the 
horse  in  the  shafts  has  a different  kind  of  work  to  per-, 
form  from  those  which  are  before  him ; of  course,  if 
they  all  walk  tire  same  pace,  his  labour  is  greater  than 
that  pf  the  others.  This  is  avoided  when  they  are 
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yoked  a- breast  in  the  plough ; and  probably  the  same 
mode  of  yoking  would  be  best  in  the  carts ; as,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  allowed  by  Act  of  Parliament,  tin;  intro- 
duction of  single-horse  carts  in  most  situations  would 
be  advisable.  It  is  often  objected  to  them,  that  they 
require  more  men  to  the  same  number  of  horses ; but 
this  is  not  the  true  point  of  light  in  which  we  should 
view  the  question : do  they  require  more  men  to  do  the 
same  quantity  of  work  ? and  even  allowing  they  do,  is 
not  the  greater  expense  for  men  more  than  counterba- 
lanced by  the  greater  quantity  of  work  performed  by 
the  same  number  of  horses?  At  some  seasons,  and  for 
some  of  the  operations  of  the  farm,  larger  carts  drawn 
by  two  horses  might  be  necessary  ; but  a greater  num- 
ber does  not  appear  requisite  for  any  purpose.  In  the 
Surrey  carts  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  there  is 
seldom  so  much  as  a ton  weight : in  those  districts 
where  single-horse  carts  are  employed,  from  12  to 
15  cwt.  arc  usually  put  into  each,  even  on  roads  much 
worse  than  most  of  those  in  Surrey.  The  carriers  from 
Edinburgh  to  Glasgow  put  in  each  single-horse  cart 
from  IS  to  25  cwt. 

Winnowing-machines. — Perhaps  there  is  no  imple- 
ment which  proves  so  clearly  and  strongly  as  winnow- 
iug-nrachines  do,  with  what  slowness  and  difficulty 
agricultural  improvements  travel.  They  appear  to 
have  been  brought  over  from  Holland,  about  a century 
ago,  to  Leith,  by  means  of  tire  famous  Fletcher,  of 
Salton : they  probably  came  into  general  use  in  Scot- 
land soon  afterwards ; and  yet  they  are  now  scarcely- 
known  in  any  county  to  the  south  of  Yorkshire.  A 
lew  of  them,  upon  a very  good  construction,  are  to  be 
«uct  with  in  Surrey ; hut  the  sail-fan  is  still  used  in 
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tiine  cases  out  of  ten.  At  the  last  Croydon  fair,  there 
was  a winnowing-machine  exposed  for  sale,  and  the 
notice  which  it  attracted,  together  with  the  very  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  brought  to  a public  fair,  proved 
how  great  a rarity  it  was. 

Sowing-troughs. — Every  implement  connected  with 
seed-time  is  of  consequence : any  alteration  that  can  be 
suggested,  or  any  improvement  that  can  be  made  in 
them,  which  will  cither  render  the  sowing  of  grain 
more  easy  or  more  regular,  is  of  material  importance. 
In  the  north,  they  use  a sheet , made  up  in  a particular 
manner,  and  slung  over  the  left  shoulder,  to  sow  the 
grain : in  most  parts  of  tlm  Soutli  of  England,  they 
use  a sowing-trough  for  the  same  purpose.  That  in 
Surrey  is  nowise  peculiar;  but  it  may  be  worth  while 
to  consider  the  respective  advantages  of  the  sheet  and 
the  trough  : the  former  is  evidently  a less  incumbrance 
to  the  sower;  he  can  step  with  more  ease  and  steadiness 
with  it  than  if  he  had  a wooden  trough  before  him  : on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  trough  is  used,  the  man  can  set 
it  down  by  the  side  of. the  sack,  and  till  it  himself 
without  the  aid  of  another  person ; whereas  when  a 
sheet  is  used,  the  sower  cannot  fill  it  by  himself,  with- 
out the  danger  of  spilling  the  corn  : a woman  is  there- 
fore generally  employed  to  bring  the  seed  from  the  sack, 
to  the  sower;  and  whoever  has  witnessed  her  toil,  when 
the  ground  is  rough,  crossing  over  the  ridges,  will  feel 
a desire  that  her  labour  might  be  dispensed  with  : any 
implement  that  would  unite  the  advantages  of  the 
trough  and  the  sheet,  would  be  a very  desirable  im- 
provement. 

Machine  for  taking  the  Smut  out  of  Wheal. — The 
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only  machine  for  this  purpose  that  I ever  saw,  or  in- 
deed heard  of,  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  Hall, 
of  Ewel.  As  a miller  in  a very  extensive  line  of  prac- 
tice, a great  deal  of  wheat  that  was  smutty  necessarily 
came  into  his  possession.  This,  of  course,  led  him  to 
think  of  some  mode  of  separating  the  balls  of  smut 
from  the  sound  grain  ; and  he  has  completely  effected 
his  purpose  by  a very  simple  machine  : this  machine  is 
in  fact  nearly  the  same  as  that  used  for  dressing  flour: 
it  consists  of  a cylinder  perforated  with  small  holes:  in 
the  inside  of  it  are  a number  of  brushes,  which  arc 
driven  round  with  great  rapidity.  The  wheat  infected 
with  smut  is  put  into  the  cylinder,  and  the  constant 
friction  occasioned  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  brushes, 
effectually  separates  the  smutty  grain,  which  is  driven 
out  by  the  holes  of  the  cylinder.  Mr.  Hall  finds  that 
it  requires  much  more  power  to  clean  wheat  by  this 
machine  than  to  dress  Hour.  A machine  on  this  con- 
struction might  be  a very  useful  appendage  to  every 
thrashing-machine,  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  clean- 
ing all  wheat  intended  for  seed,  or  such  wheat,  meant 
for  the  market,  as  had  a great  proportion  of  smut  in  it. 
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THE  situation  and  extent  of  the  wastes,  commons, 
and  common-fields  in  Surrey,  the  nature  of  the  soil  of 
each,  the  loss  and  disgrace  attending  ‘ their  present 
state,  and  the  advantage  that  would  result  to  the  landed 
proprietors,  the  farmers,  and  the  country  at  large,  if 
they  were  brought  into  proper  cultivation,  will  be  fully 
considered  when  we  come  to  the  Chapter  on  Wastes. 
A few  circumstances  and  facts  which  fall  more  pro- 
perly under  the  present  head,  will  alone  be  considered 
here. 

If  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  vicinity  of 
Surrey  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  consequent  value  of 
land,  and  facility  of  improving  it  and  disposing  of  its 
produce,  we  shall  be  apt  to  be  much  surprised  at  the 
great  proportion  of  wastes  and  commons  ; but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poor  and  sterile  nature  of  a very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  wastes,  at  least,  will  serve  to  lessen 
onr  surprise. 

Surrey,  however,  it  must  be  confessed,  appears,  from 
the  “General  Report  on  Enclosures,”  lately  published 
by  the  Board,  to  be  behind  most  other  counties,  in  the 
proportion  which  the  land  that  has  been  enclosed  and 
brought  into  cultivation,  bears  to  the  whole  surface  of 
the  county.  It  appears,  indeed,  from  this  Report, 
that  the  first  private  Bill  of  Enclosure  ever  passed,  was 
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partly  for  llic  improvement  of  the  old  disparked  grounds 
about  Farnham,  in  the  Sli»  year  of  Queen  Anne. 

In  the  list  of  acts  for  enclosures  by  counties,  from  the 
1st  of  Queen  Anne  to  1797,  Surrey  presents  but  two 
acts  relating  to  407  acres,  and  one  act  with  the  number 
«f  acres  not  specified.  During  the  first  forty  years  of 
1 1 is  present  Majesty’s  reign,  there  have  been  five  nets 
passed  for  Surrey,  including  between  5000  and  6000 
acres. 

The  effects  are  very  generally  considered  as  benefi- 
cial in  this  county  : with  regard  to  produce,  there  is  no 
doubt  ; and  as  an  increase  of  produce,  if  regular  and 
constant,  must  necessarily  bring  after  it  an  increase  of 
population,  if  not  near  the  very  spot,  at  least  in  the 
country  at  large,  we  should  no  more  doubt  the  benefits 
of  enclosing,  as  it  respects  population,  when  we  know 
that  the  produce  is  thereby  increased,  than  we  should 
doubt  if  the  effect  followed  the  cause ; even  in  cases 
where  no  direct  and  positive  evidence  can  be  adduced. 
Instances  of  temporary  and  individual  distress  among 
the  poor  cany  be  the  result,  but  they  must  give  way 
w herever  produce  increases. 

The  expenses  attending  enclosures  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal causes  why  they  are  not  more  general  : of  these 
expenses,  tho  principal  are  those  for  fencing,  and 
making  roads : fences  certainly  in  many  instances  are 
not  absolutely  necessary,  or  at  least,  the  fields  might 
k?  made  of  greater  extent.  The  expense  of  roads  is 
enormous  and  unavoidable.  In  making  an  enclosure 
at  Gobi  tarn,  of about  1500  acres,  the  total  expense  was 
2*00/. ; out  of  which  1200/.  went  for  roads.  In  (be 
enclosure  of  like  common  fields  near  Ewel,  the  landlord 
allowed  &*.  per  rod  for  raising  the  quick-hedge  to  five 
years  : the  expense  of  bringing  the  commons  there  into 
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a proper  stale  for  cultivating,  by  paring  and  burnings 
and  three  ploughings  (including  the  charge  for  seed)* 
was  about  91.  per  acre. 

The  common  fields  near  Ewel  have  risen  in  rent 
nearly  double : the  commons,  from  being  worth  little 
or  nothing,  now  Iett  from  25s.  to  30s.  per  acre.  The 
tithe  in  this  county  is  generally  commuted  when  an  en- 
closure takes  place  : the  tithe  holder  getting  a fifth  of 
the  arable  land  and  a ninth  of  the  commons  or  pasture* 

On  the  commons  near  Ewel,  when  taken  in,  wheat 
or  turnips  were  generally  sown  the  first  crop  5 then 
pease  or  beans,  which  were  followed  by  wheat,  clover* 
and  oats  : the  turnips  and  the  white  crops  were  good  s 
the  pease  and  beans  were  indifferent,  and  the  clover 
was  choaked,  and  nearly  spoilt,  by  the  natural  grasses. 

In  forming  the  enclosures,  it  is  the  best  and  most 
approved  practice  to  make  a three  foot  ditch  : the  ex* 
peiise  of  which  is  Is.  6J.  per  rod,  if  the  ground  is  not 
stony.  A double  row  of  seedling  quicks  is  then  set. 
A great  improvement  on  the  common  mode  of  setting 
them,  has  been  adopted  by  Mr.  William  Hall,  of  Ewell 
in  many  cases,  the  young  quick  suffers  much  from  want  of 
moisture:  <0  prevent  this,  Mr.  Hall  sets  the  first  row 
of  quick  diagonally  on  the  first  spit  of  earth,  instead  of 
horizontally  ; by  this  means  the  moisture  easily  gets  to 
the  roots.  Perhaps,  in  order  to  prevent  the  failures 
arising  from  want  of  moisture,  the  practice  of  planting 
the  quicks  on  a raised  mound  should  be  given  up  : this 
has  been  done  with  good  effect  in  some  parts  of  Lan* 
enshire,  where  a want  of  rain  is  not  nearly  so  common 
pr  injurious  as  in  Surrey.  In  some  parts  of  the  county* 
particular!}'  about  Send  and  Ripley,  furze  planted  on 
a bank  of  sod,  make  a very  common  and  good  fence  to 
the  new  enclosures.  Building  walls  en  pise  has  been  - 
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tried  at  Oatlands  : but  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  bad- 
ness of  the  materials,  to  their  being  improperly  pre- 
pared, to  some  imperfection  in  the  first  construction, 
or  to  want  of  care  of  them  after  they  were  built,  they 
certainly  are  now  little  better  in  appearance  or  real 
utility  than  the  common  mud  walls  in  Scotland. 

In  the  construction  and  mode  of  hanging  the  gates, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable : in  general  they  are  strongly 
made,  and  seem  sufficient  for  every  purpose. 


SURREY  • j I. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ARABLE  LAND. 

— -W*" — 

IN  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns,  little  arable 
land,  in  general,  is  to  be  seen  ; and  this  is  the  case  on 
the  Middlesex  side  of  London  : but  in  Surrey,  on  the 
contrary,  the  proportion  of  arable  land  is  very  great, 
all  over  the  county  ; and  this  proportion  hardly  seems 
to  diminish  as  we  approach  the  metropolis. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  thus 
keeping  almost  all  the  land  under  the  plough  : that  it 
is  still  kept  so,  arises  partly  from  habit,  and  partly 
from  the  opinion  that  the  soil  or  the  climate  of  Surrey 
is  not  calculated  for  grass.  If  we  might  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  the  original  causes  of  the  different  applica- 
tion of  the  land,  in  two  counties  situated  so  much 
alike,  as  Surrey  and  Middlesex,  with  respect  to  mar- 
ket (which  generally  decides  the  application  of  laud, 
even  against  soil  and  climate);  the  two  following 
might  be  assigned  as  not  improbable.  In  tlv  first 
place,  the  great  extent  of  downs  in  Surrey,  would,  at 
the  first  setting  out  of  the  land,  appear  to  render  unne- 
cessary any  great  portion  of  pasture,  except  in  situ- 
ations and  soils  which  naturally  seemed  to  require  such 
a mode  of  culture  : but  in  Surrey,  the  surface,  with 
the  exception  of  the  downs,  is  in  general  very  flat;  and 
we  know  that  in  former  times,  flat  land  was  usually  set 
apart  for  the  plough.  In  the  second  place,  the  influ- 
ence of  London  market  on  the  productions  of  Surrey, 
would  not  begin  to  operate  nearly  so  soon  as  it  would 
do  on  the  productions  of  Middlesex,  from  the  greater 
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vicinity,  and  the  more  easy  communication  of  the  latter 
county : of  course  Middlesex  would  get  the  start  of 
Surrey  in  the  supply  of  the  London  market,  and  be- 
fore the  latter  could  enter  into  competition,  a total 
change  in  the  system  of  agriculture  would  be  neces- 
sary. This  is  at  all  times  very  difficult  to  bring  about  t 
and  as  the  farmers,  by  the  culture  of  sainfoin,  could 
share  the  advantages  of  the  London  market  without  in- 
terfering with  the  products  of  Middlesex,  or  altering 
their  own  system,  this  of  course  would  be  adopted, 
and  the  plough  permitted  to  occupy  as  much  as  be- 
fore. As  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  account  for  the 
particular  husbandry  of  any  district,  even  when  it  has 
been  introduced  comparatively  within  a recent  period, 
and  docs  not  present  any  singular  appearance,  this  con- 
jecture respecting  a mode  of  husbandry  confessedly 
old  beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  must  be  received, 
as  built  on  mere  presumptive  evidence. 


SECT.  I. TILLAGE. 

Surrey  may  be  considered  as  a county  which 
in  general  is  well  tilled  ; that  is,  the  several  opera- 
tions of  ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  &c.  are  per- 
formed with  more  care  and  skill  than  in  many  other 
counties  in  England.  In  the  Weald,  especially,  the 
ploughing  is  done  with  great  neatness  and  care. 

But  though  the  tillage  of  the  ground  in  this  county 
is  in  geherul  substantially  and  well  executed,  the  quan- 
tity of  labour  bestowed  on  the  land  is  not  so  great  as  in 
many  other  counties,  nor  so  great  as  some  description^ 
of  soil  in  this  county  require.  The  appearance  of  the 
lighter  loams,  and  the  sandy  soij,s,  sufficiently  proves 
that  there  is  some  deficiency  or  mismanagement  in  th« 
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labour  bestowed  upon  them  ; in  what  particular  point 
will  be  noticed  hereafter.  From  the  general  character 
of  being  well  tilled,  must  in  some  degree  lx:  excepted 
that  part  of  the  county  which  lies  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  London  : there,  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  all  great  towns,  too  miicli  dependence  is 
placed  on  manure,  too  little  on  tillage.  It  is  proper 
to  add,  that  the  approbation  here  expressed,  is  meant 
to  be  confined  to  the  tillage  itself ; the  plan  or  system 
of  conducting  it,  is  quite  a distinct  object,  which  will 
fall  more  properly  to  be  considered  under  each  separate 
head. 

Ploughing. — The  two  great  points  in  ploughing  on 
which  there  prevails  much  difference  of  opinion,  re- 
spect the  depth  of  the  furrow,  and  the  angle  which  the 
furrow-slice  ought  to  form  with  the  horizon. 

In  every  part  of  Surrey,  I believe,  except  in  the 
Weald,  or  on  the  thin  chalk  soils,  deep  ploughing  is 
invariably  practised,  and  indeed,  looked  upon  as  in- 
dispensably necessary  for  even  a tolerable  crop : by 
deep  ploughing,  I mean  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches  : by  shallow  ploughing,  such  as  is  common  in 
the  Weald,  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches. 

The  question  respecting  the  proper  depth  of  the  fur- 
row-slice, will  probably  never  be  positively  deter- 
mined ; or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  no  conclusion  at 
all  general,  or  applicable  even  to  any  one  particular 
soil,  in  most  situations  and  climates,  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  be  positively  come  at : and  in  agricul- 
ture, as  well  as  in  many  other  arts,  a conclusion  that 
is  limited,  by  its  dependence  on  a great  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, is  either  in  a great  degree  useless  ; or  if  these 
circumstances  are  not  especially  noted  and  attended  to, 
it  may  prove  highly  injurious. 
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We  may  therefore  be  excused  from  entering  on  this 
question,  and  shall  barely  offer  a few  general  and  un- 
connected remarks.  It  is  evident,  that  unless  the  be- 
nefit resulting  from  deep  ploughing  be  undoubted  and 
considerable,  the  farmer  who  practises  it,  is  exposing 
himself  to  a certain  increase  of  expense,  for  an  uncer- 
tain or  trifling  advantage  : as  every  farmer  therefore 
may  determine,  whether  under  all  circumstances,  his 
land  is  much  benefited  by  deep  ploughing,  though  he 
might  not  be  able  to  detail  those  circumstances  so  as  to 
direct  the  practice  of  others,  he  ought,  before  he  enters 
on  or  continues  deep  ploughing  on  a large  scale,  to 
ascertain  positively  by  experiment,  whether  he  is  likely 
to  profit  by  it.  In  defence  of  the  practice  of  plough- 
ing even  light  soils,  with  three  or  four  horses,  the 
Surrey  farmers  allege,  that  such  a number  is  requisite 
to  plough  to  the  depth  they  do.  Allowing  this  to  be  the 
case  (which  however  on  most  of  their  soils,  in  most 
seasons,  it  is  apprehended  it  is  not)  it  certainly  becomes 
a question  of  serious  consideration,  whether  the  greater 
depth  of  ploughing  will  improve  the  crops  so  much  as  to 
pay  for  one  or  two  additional  horses  and  a plough-boy. 

In  the  next  place,  on  soils  lying  upon  a barren  sub- 
soil, such  as  are  most  of  the  lands  in  the  Weald,  it  has 
been  contended  that  deep  ploughing  is  particularly  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  draw  the  water,  by  opening  the 
soil  lower,  further  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  to 
give  the  plants  more  room  to  seek  their  food  in.  It 
certainly  is  desirable,  that  a retentive  subsoil  should  be 
removed  considerably  below  the  surface  ; and  it  is  pos- 
sible, that  the  plants  may  be  benefited  by  increasing 
the  extent  of  pasture  for  their  roots  : but  it  should  also 
be  recollected,  that  the  first  unavoidable  consequence 
of  bringing  the  cold,  harsh,  and  unfertile  subsoils 
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of  the  Weald  to  the  top,  and  mixing  them  with 
the  old  fertilized  upper  soil,  would  be,  that  for  some, 
and  probably,  a number  of  years,  the  whole  soil  would 
be  much  injured.  It  can  hardly  be  expected,  there- 
fore, that  a tenant  should  introduce  an  improvement 
(allowing  it  to  be  so  on  the  whole)  for  which  be  would 
certainly  pay  at  the  expense  of  his  crops  for  many 
years,  mid  which  probably  would  wholly  go  to  the 
benefit  of  his  landlord  or  successor. 

With  respect  to  the  angle  at  which  the  Surrey 
farmers  prefer  laying  their  furrow-slices,  as  their  great 
object  is  to  expose  as  much  of  the  surface  as  possible 
to  the  sun  und  air,  during  the  preparatory  ploughings, 
and  to  get  a good  seam  for  their  seed  after  their  seed- 
furrow,  they  wish  the  slice  to  incline  w ith  a conside- 
rable angle  to  the  horizon. 

Perhaps  nothing  strikes  a stranger  more  in  Surrey, 
than  the  slow  pace  at  which  the  ploughing  is  carried 
on ; and  which  on  examination  appears  to  be  more 
justly  attributable  to  the  size  and  fatness,  and  conse- 
quent sluggishness  of  the  horses,  than  to  the  lieavi- 
hess  of  the  work.  An  acre  a day  is  esteemed  very  good 
work  : and  much  more  commonly,  not  more  than  two- 
thirds  or  three-fourths  of  an  acre  is  ploughed  : it  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  that  this  slowness  may  in  part 
be  attributed  to  the  number  of  hours,  during  which 
the  ploughs  are  yoked,  and  to  their  not  dividing  the 
time.  Eight  hours  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter  are 
the  usual  number  : now,  in  the  first  place,  this  is  at 
least  one  hour  fewer  than  is  customary  in  tliose  coun- 
ties w here  an  acre,  and  an  acre  and  a half,  arc  ploughed 
in  the  day  ; and  in  the  second  place,  more  work  may 
be  done  in  Ihe  same  number  of  hours,  at  two  yokings, 
than  at  one.  The  Surrey  farmers  object  to  the  plan  of 
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dividing  the  time,  that  much  would  be  lost  in  going 
and  returning  where  the  field  happened  to  be  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  stable : this  no  doubt  is  an  objection  of 
some  weight,  where  the  farm  is  very  large,  or  the  farm 
offices  not  conveniently  situated  ; but  it  may  justly  be 
questioned,  whether  the  objections  to  one  continued 
yoking,  especially  if  that  yoking  includes  the  heat  of 
the  day,  are  not  much  greater  than  any  advantage  it 
possesses  over  the  plan  of  two  yokings.  In  summer,  . 
the  men  and  horses  will  either  be  much  exhausted  by 
working  from  seven  till  three  (the  usual  hours),  or  4 
the  men  will  be  tempted  to  go  at  a very  slow  pace,  or 
to  rest  often,  in  order  to  keep  themselves  and  their 
horses  in  sufficient  strength  to  get  through  the  whole, 
it  is  also  to  be  noticed,  that  even  on  the  Surrey  plan, 
some  part  of  the  eight  hours  is  taken  up,  during  the 
dinner  of  the  ploughman,  which  be  takes  in  the  field. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  plan  of 
yoking  early  in  the  morning,  and  of  giving  the  men 
and  horses  respite  and  refreshment  for  three  or  four 
hours  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  is  preferable  to  the 
Surrey  plan  of  one  yoking. 

The  mode  of  yoking  the  horses  in  the  plough,  one 
before  the  other,  is  defended  on  the  ground,  that  thus 
the  land  is  much  less  poached,  than  if  they  drew  a- 
breast : this  is  no  doubt  true  ; bnt  ought  land  ever  to 
be  ploughed,  when  it  is  so  wet  as  to  be  poached  by  the 
horses  ? and  if  the  land  was  properly  laid  up  in  round 
ridges,  and  the  business  of  the  form  properly  arranged, 
would  there  ever  be  arty  necessity  of  ploughing  it  in  that 
state  ? In  those  counties  where  the  horses  are  yoked 
a-breast,  it  very  seldom  happens,  that  there  is  the  least 
necessity  for  putting  them  at  length,  in  order  to  keep* 
the  ground  from  being  poached  : and  in  alt  those  coun- 
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tics  there  is  soil  as  wet,  and  as  liable  to  be  injured  by 
poaching,  as  any  in  Surrey,  and  in  mauy  of  them,  the 
climate  is  much  more  rainy.  Even  allowing  that  cases 
occurred  when  it  might  be  advisable  to  yoke  the  horses 
at  length,  yet  certainly  the  regular  and  common  mode 
should  be  to  yoke  them  a-breast,  as  the  one  by  far  the 
most  proper,  wherever  it  could  possibly  be  adopted. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  fault  in  the  operation  of 
ploughing,  in  this  county,  is  that  of  giving  the  bottom 
of  the  furrow  a slope  towards  the  land  side  ; this  seems 
to  arise  from  two  causes : partly  from  the  breadth  of 
the  furrow-slice  being  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
feather  of  the  sock,  by  which  means  a part  of  it  must 
be  lorn  up  by  the  force  of  the  mould-board,  and  thus 
the  bottom  will  be  left  uneven,  and  less  deep  where  the 
sock  did  not  cut  it ; and  partly  from  the  plough  being 
set  with  too  much  land , to  counteract  which,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  press  upon  the  left  handle,  and  thus  raise  the 
feather  of  the  sock  above  the  level  of  the  heel  of  the 
plough. 

11  arrowing. — The  most  common  custom  in  Surrey 
is  to  yoke  the  harrows  in  pairs,  with  a man  to  every 
pair,  and  generally  -a  boy  behind  to  clear  the  harrows 
of  the  weeds,  &c.  and  to  lift  them  when  they  get  en- 
tangled with  each  other:  sometimes  a boy  drives  the 
horses  and  a man  walks  behind.  Three  harrows  in 
some  cases  arc  yoked  together.  The  pace  is  uniformly 
very  slow. 

An  obvious  improvement  would  be,  always  to  make 
one  man  drive  three  horses  at  the  harrows,  at  a much 
quicker  pace  than  is  usual  in  Surrey;  and  by  walking 
behind  the  harrows,  with  long  reins,  he  might  drive 
the  horses  and  attend  to  the  harrows  at  the  same  time. 
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The  harrows  are  generally  applied  very  judiciously, 
and  consequently  with  good  effect,  except  perhaps  in 
the  single  instance  of  turning  over  the  immense  clods 
of  the  summer-fallow  on  the  strong  clays;  here,  no 
doubt,  they  are  as  useful  as  the  plough  would  be,  but 
that  neither  of  them  can  be  of  much  use  on  land  in 
such  a state,  we  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  mode  of  fallowing  the  northern 
clays. 

In  harrowing  the  clay  lands  after  they  have  been 
sown  w ith  wheat,  if  they  happen  to  be  wet,  a very 
simple  and  effectual  mode  of  yoking  is  used,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  poaching  of  the  ridges  by  the  horses 
walking  on  them.  The  harrows  are  fastened  to  a pole, 
the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the 
ridge,  by  which  means  the  horses  can  walk  in  the  in- 
terfurrows, and  draw  the  harrows  as  well  as  if  they 
trod  on  the  land.  The  sliding  yoke  is  also  used,  which 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

“ By  means  of  a long  yoke,  oxen  a-breast  draw  in 
the  interfurrows ; and  to  accommodate  the  yoke  to  the 
varying  widths  of  the  ridges,  it  is  formed  with  two 
pieces  of  wood,  connected  by  two  large  staples,  mov- 
ing in  long  sliding  mortises , which  pass  along  the  mid- 
dle of  each  piece.  The  crowns  of  the  staples  reaching 
the  mortises,  they  are  secured  in  such  a manner  as  to 
give  free  play  to  the  sliders,  by  means  of  keys  or  strong 
wooden  pins : each  slider,  or  distinct  part  of  the  yoke, 
having  a draft  iron  a few  inches  from  the  inner  bow- 
bole,  with  a chain  or  trace  passing  from  that  to  the 
harrow,  or  pair  of  harrows,  bending  over  the  ridge 
of  the  narrow  land,  between  the  oxen.” — Marshall's 
Southern  Counties,  vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

It  is  considered  by  some  farmers  in  Surrey,  as  of 
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such  great  importance  to  be  able  to  harrow  their  clay- 
lands  (after  the  wheat  is  sown)  with  the  horses  in  the 
irtterfurrows,  that  they  contract  the  breadth  of  the 
ridges  so  as  to  answer  that  purpose;  but  it  may  justly 
be  questioned,  whether  this  is  not  purchasing  an  inferior 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  a greater  one,  since,  beside 
the  objection  that  will  be  presently  urged  against  nar- 
row ridges,  it  is  always  hazardous  to  alter  the  ridges  of 
clay  soils. 

Ridges. — The  principle  upon  which  the  breadth  of 
ridges  is  regulated  in  Surrey  is,  that  their  breadth  sboukl 
diminish  in  proportion  to  the  wetness  of  the  soil ; never, 
however,  making  them  narrower  than  six  feet.  The 
common  breadth  in  the  Weald,  and  on  most  of  the 
northern  clays,  is  nine  or  ten  feet,  and  on  the  drier  soils 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  feet. 

That  wet  land  can  be  kept  drier  by  being  formed 
into  ridges  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet,  than  if  their 
breadth  were  fifteen  or  eighteen,  is  a very  common  opi- 
nion ; but  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded  do  not, 
appear  to  me  satisfactory ; and  the  contrary,  in  fact, 
has  been  found  to  be  the  case  in  some  districts.  Before 
entering  on  the  presumptive  arguments  on  this  point, 
H may  be  proper  to  premise,  that  if  ground  can  be  kept 
equally  dry  when  laid  in  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  ridges,, 
as  when  laid  in  ridges  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  the  former  are 
preferable,  as  giving  fewer  inter  furrows,  where  it  is  well 
known  the  grain  neither  grows  so  well,  nor  ripens  so  early 
as  that  on.  the  ridges*.  The  objection  to  broad  ridges 

od 

• The  interfurrows  in  Surrey,  on  the  clay  toils,  are  uncommonly  wide 
and  deep ; of  course  the  pnportion  of  land,  where  the  grain  grows  not 
so  well,  and  ripens  not  so  early,  it  greater  than  when  they  are  less  to. 
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on  strong  wet  land,  that  the  wheal  on  the  crown  is  apt 
to  be  thrown  out  by  the  frost,  may  be  obviated,  either 
by  cleaving  the  crown  for  one  or  two  bouts  before  the 
gathering,  or  by  sowing  the  wheat  under  furrow. 

Let  us  first  consider  flat,  narrow  ridges,  which  they 
commonly  are  made  in  Surrey,  by  the  practice  of  con- 
stantly changing  the  crown  and  interfurrow  alternately, 
even  on  wet  land.  It  is  plain,  that  if  the  crown  of  the 
ridge  be  not  at  all,  or  very  little  raised  above  the  sides 
of  it,  the  interfurrows  will  act  merely  as  drains,  that 
is,  the  greater  part  of  the  rain  will  be  drawn  oft'  into  . 
them,  by  soaking  through  the  ground  to  a depth  nearly 
equal  to  the  bottom  of  them.  The  ground,  no  doubt, 
will  tlius  be  made  dry  ; but  it  will  require  a conside- 
rable time  before  all  the  water  can  drain  off  by  this 
method ; and  the  whole  extent  and  depth  of  the  pas- 
ture of  the  plants  will  necessarily  be  injured,  by  the 
water  sinking  through  the  upper  soil,  instead  of  run- 
ning over  an  inclined  surface.  Whoever  has  examined 
a field  laid  up  in  narrow  ridges,  flat,  or  very  little 
curved,  will  find  that  the  ground  continues  a long  time 
n wet,  and  is  soaked  to  a considerable  depth ; in  other 
words,  it  is  made  very  poachy,  even  when,  from  the 
appearance  of  its  surface,  it  would  be  concluded  that 
it  is  nearly  dry  and  firm. 

Nor  is  a narrow  ridge  rendered  much  drier,  or  much 
less  , liable  to  have  water  soaking  through  it,  by  the 
crowu  of  the  ridge  being  raised,  unless  indeed  it  be 

ruised  very  high;,  and  then  tire  disadvantages  in  othev 
' . , , . . ■ • _ 

To  this,  it  maybe  added,  that  it  requires  much  more  time  to  talc  uf  (he 
interfurrows,  than  to  plough  an  equal  number  of  bouts  on  the  ridge  : of 
course,  the  more  interfurrows  there  are  in  as  acre,  the  longer  rime  it 
will  roquire  to  plough,  besides  the  difficulty  o£  turning  die  horses,  short 
the  end  of  narrow  ridges,  , 
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respects  counterbalance  the  good  effects  of  raising  the 
crown. 

The  very  complaint,  so  general  in  Surrey,  that  even 
their  deep  and  sound  clays,  to  the  north  of  the  chalk- 
hills,  arc  so  soon  rendered  wet  and  poachy,  and  so  very 
long  in  getting  dry  again,  renders  it  extremely  proba- 
ble, either  that  their  very  deep  ploughing,  or  their 
narrow  ridges,  are  unfavourable  to  keeping  the  land 
dry  : the  former,  by  opening  the  soil  to  a considerable 
depth,  will  of  course  make  it  absorb  more  moisture  ; 
and  the  latter,  by  preventing  the  crowns  from  being 
raised  sufficiently  high,  renders  them  unable  to  shoot 
oft'  the  rain  that  falls.  This,  at  least,  is  certain,  that 
in  districts  where  the  climate  is  much  more  wet  than 
that  of  Surrey,  soils  equally  strong  and  retentive  are 
found  by  experience  to  be  kept  much  drier  when  laid 
in  fifteen  or  eighteen  feet  ridges,  well  rounded,  than 
when  laid  in  ridges  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  with  their 
crowns  raised  proportionally. 

Such  broad  ridges  raised  in  the  middle,  cannot  in- 
deed be  ploughed  by  constantly  splitting  them ; but 
this,  though  the  best  method  on  dry  sound  soils,  ought 
never  to  be  attempted  on  wet  strong  land,  and  when  it 
is  done,  no  fast  land  should  be  left,  as  is  the  case  in 
Surrey,  by  the  side  of  the  interfurrows,  but  the  whole 
ought  to  be  ploughed  clean.  To  the  objection,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  cross-plough  high  ridges,  the 
answer  is  obvious  ; let  them  be  previously  split  down 
once  or  twice,  which  will  lay  them  .sufficiently  flat  for 
cross-ploughing,  and  at  the  same  time  preserve  so 
mdcli  of  the  curved  form  as  will  enable  the  ploughman 
to  gather  up  the  ridges  exactly  as  they  were  before. 

At  any  rate,  if  ridges  of  nine  or  ten  feet  are  kept  on  clay 
soils,  they  ought  to  be  raised  more  than  they  commonly 
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are  at  present;  and  the  inclination  from  the  crown  to  the 
interfurrow  should  be  preserved  with  more  regularity 
and  care  than  it  is  in  many  fields,  especially  in  the 
more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Loudon : there,  as 
has  already  been  observed,  (he  ploughing  is  not  nearly 
so  well  executed  as  it  is  in  most  other  parts  of  Surrey  : 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  even  the  middle  of  the 
ridge  lower  than  the  sides,  and  of  course  the  soil  in 
that  part  poached  or  soured. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  ridges,  there  is  no 
appearance  of  the  least  deviation  from  a straight  line, 
except  in  some  of  the  common  fields,  and  in  some  fields 
where  the  enclosures  are  crooked  and  irregular : where 
this  is  the  case  to  an  extreme  degree,  and  the  field  is  at 
the  same  time  small,  it  is  often  thought  advisable  to 
retain  or  to  resume  the  crooked  ridges,  following  the 
bends  of  the  hedges,  as  taking  up  less  time  to  plough 
than  would  be  required  from  the  number  of  short  ridges 
if  they  were  drawn  straight.  Here  the  farmer  has  evi- 
dently only  the  choice  of  two  evils;  he  must  either 
draw  his  ridges  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  bendings 
of  his  hedges,  or  he  must  submit  to  having  a number 
of  short  ridges  at  every  corner  of  the  field,  with  a few 
straight  ones  in  the  middle ; and  it  may,  upon  the 
whole,  be,  best  to  follow  the  plan  of  some  of  the  Surrey 
farmers  in  such  cases,  and  to  choose  the  crooked  ridges 
as  the  least  evil. 

Drilling. — -The  drill  husbandry  can  hardly  be  said 
to  be  extending  itself,  even  in  that  part  of  Surrey 
where  it  has  been  practised  for  some  years.  It  appears 
to  have  been  introduced,  or  at  least  recommended,  to 
the  notice  of  the  fanners  on  the  sandy  loams  in  the  wes- 
tern division  of  the  county,  by  the  late  Mr.  Ducket, 
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of  Esher,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  a strong  ad* 
vocnte  for  drilling  all  sorts  of  grain,  to  have  followed 
it  extensively  on  his  own  farm,  and  to  have  invented 
many  machines  for  drilling  and  hoeing  the  crops. 

At  present,  the  drill  husbandry  is  almost  entirely 
confined  to  the  parishes  of  Bagshot,  Chobham,  Ock* 
ham,  Coblmm,  Esher,  Send,  Ripley,  Bramley,  and 
the  district  immediately  adjoining,  and  is  seldom  prac- 
tised, except  on  light  loams,  or  sandy  soils.  It  docs 
not  appear  to  have  established  itself  generally  in  any 
part  of  Surrey  to  the  eastward  of  these  parishes. 

The  crops  most  commonly  drilled  are  wheat,  barley, 
and  pease:  oats  are  sometimes  drilled;  beans,  where 
they  are  not  sown  broad-cast,  are  put  in  by  the  hand. 
The  distance  at  which  most  of  these  crops  is  drilled  * 
seldom  exceeds  nine  or  ten  indies,  so  that  the  working 
the  intervals  with  a horse-hoe  is  out  of  the  question^ 
and  is  indeed  scarcely  ever  if  at  all  attempted*. 

Of  while  crops,  wheat  is  most  frequently  drilled ; and 
the  reason  assigned  for  preferring  this  mode  of  culture 
is,  that  in  a drilled  crop  of  wheat  there  are  fewer  broken 
down  and  inferior  heads,  than  when  the  crop  is  sown 
broad-cast,  and  that  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  better. 

1 did  not  learn  (hat  drilling  was  preferred,  as  being, 
on  the  whole,  a saving  of  expense,  or  as  producing  on 
an  average  of  years  superior  crops  to  the  broad-cast 
system. 

By  those  of  the  Surrey  farmers  who  live  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  drill  husbandry,  but  do  not  follow  it, 


* There  may  be  some  exceptions : Mr.  Pennington,  of  Lee  Place,  in 
the  south-eastern  part  of  the  county,  for  instance,  generally  uses  the 
horse-hoe ; but  the  common  practice  of  the  county,  and  not  the  practice 
of  an  iasKriaiLal  farmer,  ie  what  I am  most  anxious  to  describe. 
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there  are  objections  urged  against  its  extension  to  white 
corn,  which  are  of  very  great  weight.  The  following 
are  some  of  their  chief  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  by  the  drill  husbandry,  the  plants 
in  the  rows  are  much  more  crowded  than  they  would 
have  been,  had  the  seed  been  sown  broad-cast : this 
objection  lies  with  great  weight  against  drilling  while 
crops,  as  their  roots  seek  their  pasture  more  by  spread- 
ing than  by  penetrating  to  any  great  depth  ; of  course, 
the  less  they  are  crowded,  the  better  they  will  thrive. 

In  the  second  place,  hand-hoeing  is  useless,  if  it  be 
meant  to  clean  the  land  from  root-weeds,  and  to  ope- 
rate as  a fallow  : unnecessary,  if  it  be  meant  merely  to 
destroy  seed-weeds,  which  might  easily  be  kept  down, 
in  most  years,  by  a crop  covering  the  whole  ground  : 
and  in  every  case,  it  must  be  prejudicial  to  the 
plants,  by  cutting  or  injuring  their  lateral  and  spread- 
ing roots.  Where  the  drilled  crops  are  not  hoed  at 
all,  this  mode  of  culture  can  have  no  other  tendency 
but  to  fill  -the  intervals  with  weeds,  by  leaving  so 
much  of  the  surface  unoccupied. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  well  known,  that  white 
crops,  which  are  very  thin  on  the  ground,  and  after- 
wards stool  or  tiller  very  much,  generally  produce 
coarse  grain  ; so  that  even  allowing  that  the  drilled 
crop  should  throw  out  shoots,  so  os  to  cover  the  inter- 
vals completely,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  grain 
would  be  of  an  inferior  quality. 

In  the  last  place,  there  is  a manifest  and  very  im- 
portant difference  between  culmiferous  and  leguminous 
plants:  the  former  bear  tbeir  seed  on  the  top  of  the 
stalk  ; the  latter  on  lateral  shoots  from  the  stem  : the 
former  spread  their  roots  ; the  latter  push  them  down- 
ward : the  former  derive  the  greatest  part  of  their  nou- 
rishment 
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rishmcnt  during  the  time  they  arc  growing,  and  pro- 
bably the  whole  while  they  are  ripening,  from  the  soil ; 
the  latter  derive  a considerable  part  of  theirs  from  the 
moisture  and  the  air,  even  while  they  are  ripening. 
The  reasons,  therefore,  which  render  the  drilling  of 
pulse  advisable,  do  not  apply,  but  rather  seein  adverse 
to  the  drilling  of  a kite  corn : there  is  no  necessity  that 
it  should  be  put  in  the  ground  with  such  interspaces, 
as  to  allow  the  air  to  get  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
stalk  of  each  plant ; though  allowing  there  were,  we 
have  already  observed,  that  crowding  the  plants  in 
drills,  would  be  much  more  unfavourable  to  this  pur- 
pose than  the  broad-cast  system. 

Some  of  the  objections  to  the  drill  husbandry,  when 
the  distance  is  only  nine  or  ten  inches,  appear  to  be 
removed,  when  the  distance  is  increased  so  as  to  admit 
the  horse-hoe:  but,  by  this  plan,  one  evil  is  certainly 
increased,  while  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  no  real 
advantage  is  gained.  If  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  be 
drilled  at  such  a distance,  that  the  horse-hoe  can  be 
used  with  advantage,  and  without  injuring  the  plants, 
that  is,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  inches  or  upwards, 
it  will  very  seldom  happen,  that  the  corn  will  cover 
the  ground,  or  produce  a full  crop  : of  course,  the  hoe 
will  be  necessary  while  it  remains  on  the  land,  in 
order  to  keep  the  weeds  down,  and  the  crop  itself  will 
run  great  danger  of  being  broken  down  by  the  wind. 
With  regard  to  the  supposed  advantage  from  widening 
the  intervals,  that  thus  the  root- weeds  may  be  destroyed 
and  a fallow  rendered  unnecessary,  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  make  foul  land  clean  by  horse-hoeing,  will 
be  considered  at  large  under  the  article  fallowing. 

If  therefore,  the  saving  of  seed  is  at  least  balanced  by 
the  expense  of  hoeing,  or,  where  that  is  neglected,  by 
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the  foulness  of  the  land  ; and  if  the  necessity  for  hoe- 
ing is  in  a great  measure  created  by  leaving  so  much  of 
the  ground  unoccupied,  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
for  drilling  any  crop,  unless  the  crop  itself  be  bene- 
fited by  it;  and  it  has  already  been  observed,  that 
white  crops,  bearing  their  seed  on  the  top,  do  not  re- 
quire interspaces;  and,  shooting  their  roots  near  the 
surface,  are  liable  to  be  broken  down  by  the  wind,  or 
injured  by  the  hoe.  It  ought  also,  always  to  be  re- 
collected, in  discussing  the  merits  of  t!he  drill  hus- 
bandry, that  if  it  gives  some  of  the  plants  more  room 
than  they  would  have  had  in  the  broad-cast  method, 
it  crowds  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  much  more. 

The  propriety  and  advantage  of  drilling  bean's 
will  easily  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  said  : the 
objection,  that  they  as  well  as  white  cbm  are  thus 
crowded,  does  not  apply  so  far  as  regards  their  roots, 
which  by  being  perpendicular  and  not  lateral,  do  not 
interfere  with  each  other;  and,  as  far  as  regards  the 
stalks,  it  is  effectually  obviated  by  the  Surrey  mode  of 
planting  them  at  such  a distance  in  the  rows,  as  to 
secure  sufficient  room  and  air  for  each  stalk*. 

It  is  much  more  difficult  to  determine  on  the  pro- 
priety of  drilling  pease  : on  tliis  point,  the  opinions  of 
those  farmers  in  Surrey,  who  are  advocates  for  drilling 
beans,  differ : this  crop,  as  bearing  its  seed  on  lateral 
shobts  to  the  bottom  of  the  stalk,  and  moreover,  as  a 
creeping  vegetable,  appears  to  require  as  much  room 
and  air  at  least  as  the  bean : of  this,  indeed^  there  can 
be  no  doubt ; but  it  is  urged,  that  by  drilling  pease, 


* It  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  practice  in  many  counties  where 
beans  are  drilled,  of  giving  more  seed  to  the  acre  that  way,  than  if  they 
Were  sown  Broad-cast. 
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they  in  fact  get  air  and  room  less  equally  than  if  they 
were  sown  broad-cast : and  a fact  that  must  have 
struck  every  person  who  has  had  a frequent  opportu- 
nity of  observing  drilled  pease,  is  adduced  in  support 
of  this  opinion.  The  tendrils  of  the  pease  in  two  dis- 
tinct rows,  are  very  apt  to  get  entangled  ; and  the  first 
wind  that  rises,  carries  them  over  together,  thus  crowd- 
ing one  part  of  the  ground,  and  leaving  another  pact 
of  it  quite  bare.  So  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the  crop, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  prefer  the  drill  system  ; and 
with  respect  to  the  ground,  it  w ill  probably  be  found, 
that  it  is  left  in  better  condition  and  more  clean  after  a 
smothering  crop  of  broad-cast  pease,  than  after  an  ex- 
pensive and  careful  hoeing  of  a drilled  crop.  A s the 
propriety  of  drilling  turnips,  potatoes,  sainfoin,  &c. 
rests  upon  separate  and  specific  grounds,  it  will  be  ex- 
amined under  each  article  : and  the  practice  as  well  as 
the  arguments  of  the  Surrey  farmers,  with  respect  to 
one  or  both  modes  of  cultivating  these  plants,  will  then 
be  given. 

Hand-hocing. — There  is  uo  inattention  or  negli- 
gence on  this  point,  where  it  is  required  and  will  pay 
for  the  expense,  except  in  the  instance  of  drilled  crops ; 
too  many  of  which  arc  to  be  seen  untouched  by  the 
hoe,  from  the  time  they  arc  put  into  the  ground  till 
the  harvest.  It  is  in  general  done  in  a very  complete 
and  workmanlike  manner,  so  as  not  merely  to  benefit 
the  crop  that  is  growing,  but  the  whole  ground,  and 
consequently  the  subsequent  crops.  The  particular 
detail  falls  more  properly  under  the  head  of  each  plant 
to  which  the  hand-hoe  is  applied.  > 

Weeding. — This  operation  is  found  to  be  iadispeu- 
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sably  necessary  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  London,  where  it  is  often  practised  both  among 
the  growing  corn  and  among  the  clover.  The  crop 
near  London,  that  seems  to  be  most  neglected  in  this 
respect,  is  the  broad-cast  beans : not  only  are  the 
weeds  suffered,  in  many  instances,  to  choak  the  beans, 
but  even  to  stand  and  shed  their  seeds  after  the  crop 
has  been  harvested. 

I n other  parts  of  the  county,  it  is  by  some  farmers 
carefully  attended  to,  while  there  are  too  many,  who 
render  the  labour  of  their  more  careful  neighbours  in 
a great  degree  useless,  by  the  weeds  which  they  suffer 
to  stand  and  spread  their  seeds.  1 observed  in  several 
instances,  that  where  a crop  of  turnips  or  rape  had 
turned  out  ill,  and  afforded  little  prospect  of  recruit- 
ing, the  field  was  neglected  and  the  weeds  suffered  to 
rise  and  flourish  : this  is  certainly  wrong  in  two  points 
of  view;  it  impoverishes  the  soil,  and  destroys  any 
little  chance  there  may  be  of  a crop  on  the  ground* 
If  it  is  thought  proper  to  let  a bad  crop  stand,  every 
justice  should  be  done  to  it  by  weeding : if  it  is  thought 
not  worth  that  expense,  it  had  much  better  be  ploughed 
down  at  once  : or  if  it  is  not  convenient  to  plough  it 
down  immediately,  it  ought,  for  the  sake  of  the 
ground,  to  be  kept  clean  while  it  is  suffered  to  grow. 

Striking  Furrows. — As  soon  as  the  seed  is  harrowed 
in,  the  Surrey  fanner  is  very  careful  to  draw  his  inter- 
furrows with  a strike-furrow  plough  : this  in  general  is 
executed  in  a very  sufficient  manner.  Water-furrows 
are  also  drawn  by  the  plough,  and  cleaned  out  to  the 
requisite  depth,  by  the  spade.  But  although  these 
operations  are  seldom  or  never  put  off  long  after  the 
seed  is  sown,  yet  they  are  too  much  neglected  during 
-the  progress  of  the  summer-fallow;  especially  while 
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the  land  is  lying  cross  ploughed.  The  certainty  and 
dryness  of  the  climate  of  Surrey,  may  perhaps  fully 
justify  this  security : but  no-  means  should  be  omitted, 
'which  will  prevent  such  a tract  of  country  as  the 
Weald — where  the  ground  from  its  nature  is  easily 
made  completely  wet,  and  from  its  flatness  and  want 
of  ventilation,,  when  wet,  becomes  dry  again  only  by 
the  long  continuance  of  windy  or  hot  weather — from 
being  injured  by  surface  water.  It  ought  to  lie  as 
short  a time  as  possible  cross  ploughed ; and  daring 
the  whole  time  it  is  in  that  state,  the  interfurrows  and 
water-furrows  should  be  as  completely  and  carefully 
cleaned  out  after  each  barrowing,  as  they  arc,  or  ought 
to  be,  after  the  seed  is  sown. 

Stomc  of  the  more  judicious  and  careful  of  the  Surrey 
farmers,  draw  a water-furrow  in  an  oblique  angle  to 
the  direction  of  the  ridges  where  their  length  is  very 
great,  in  order  to  prevent  that  accumulation  of  water, 
which  would  otherwise  take  place  in  the  interfurrows : 
this  mode  seems  advisable  also,  and  is  indeed-practised, 
where  the  surface  of  the  field  has  a considerable  incli- 
nation, as  in  this  case,  the  rapidity  of  (he  stream  in 
the  interfurrow,  would  be  as  injurious  in  carrying  down 
the  soil,  as  the  great  accumulation  of  water  would  be, 
in  the  case  of  very  long  ridges. 


*«  f • • • 

SECT.  II. — FALLOWING. 

As  the  question  respecting  the  advantage  or  the 
necessity  of  a bare  summer-fallow,  is  not  only  of 
the  highest  importance,  but  also  appears  to  have 
been  obscured  and  left  undetermined,  principally  from 
the  neglect  of  a regular  and  prebise  statement  of 
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uie  arguments  and  facts  adduced  by  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  a few  general  observations  may  be  allowed 
ton  the  subject. 

The  most  intelligent  farmers  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Scotland,  in  general  contend,  that  on 
strong  and  wet  clays,  summer-fallow  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary. It  has  been  supposed  and  asserted,  that  they 
mean  to  contend,  that  a bare  summer-fallow  is  as  in- 

i 1 ‘ 

dispensably  necessary  every  fourth  or  sixth  year  (or  at 
ruiy  given  regular  period),  as  tbe  operations  of  plough- 
ing and  harrowing  are  : here,  at  the  very  outset,  their 
meaning  is  misunderstood.  In  order,  however,  to  ex- 
plain it  fully  and  accurately,  it  is  necessary  to  consider 
what  object  or  objects  they  propose  to  themselves  by 
the  regular  introduction  of  a bare  fallow.  Few,  if  any 
of  them  (we  believe),  will  now  rest  their  cause  on  any 
supposed  renewal  or  increase  of  fertility,  which  the 
soil  may  receive  from  being  exposed,  without  a croft, 
to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  or  from  being  re- 
peatedly ploughed  and  harrowed  : their  object  is  effec- 
tually to  clean  their  land  when  it  becomes  foul,  and 
as  they  find  from  experience,  that  with  the  best  rota- 
tion, and  the  utmost  care  and  vigilance,  their  wet, 
strong  clay  lands,  become  foul  at  tbe  end  of  four,  or 
six,  or  eight  years,  they  consider  the  regular  or  at 
least  the  common  introduction  of  summer-fallow,  once 
during  any  of  tbe  above-mentioned  periods,  as  useful 
and  necessary.  They  do  not  fallow  at  the  expiration 
of  four,  or  six,  or  eight  years,  merely  because  four,  or 
six,  or  eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  last  fallow,  but 
because  they  then  find  their  lands  foul,  and  therefore 
consider  the  introduction  of  a summer-fallow  necessary. 

But,  say  the  farmers  of  the  South  of  England,  we  can 
crop  our  lands  be  they  ever  so  strong  and  wet,  as  long 
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as  we  choose,  without  bringing  in  a bare  summer-fal- 
low  : and  as  our  clays  are  to  the  full  as  strong  and  wet 
as  any  that  are  to  be  found  in  Scotland,  summer- fallow 
might  there  be  dispensed  with  as  well  as  in  the  South 
of  England  ; and  to  continue  it,  is  a great  proof  of  the 
prejudice  and  stubbornness  of  the  Scotch  farmer. 

To  this  it  may  be  replied  : 

I.  That  many  farmers  in  Scotland  have  endeavoured 
to  do  without  summer-fallow,  but  have  constantly  been 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  again,  whenever  they 
wished  to  make  their  land  clean.  The  regular  use  of 
summer-fallow  therefore  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
effect  of  prejudice  or  stubbornness;  nor,  until  the  fal- 
lowists  can  be  taught  how  to  keep  wet  clays  clean,  and 
at  the  same  time  under  crop  every  year,  is  it  to  be  ex- 
pected, that  they  will  give  up  their  system.  It  may 
be  objected,  that  if  proper  attention  and  labour  were 
bestowed  on  their  clay  lands,  they  never  would  become 
foul;  or  that  if  they  did  chance  to  become  foul,  the 
introduction  of  drill  and  green  crops,  properly  ma- 
naged, would  make  them  Clean -again,  llerc  then  the 
question  is  at  issue  on  two  points  : can  wet,  strong  clay 
lands  be  kept  constantly  clean  ? or,  if  they  chance  to 
become  foul,  can  they  be  made  clean  again  without 
the  introduction  of  summer-fallow  ? 

As  it  is  absolutely  impossible,  even  by  repeated  sum- 
mer-fallows  for  several  years  successively,  to  destroy 
all  root-weeds,  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  drilling,  or 
in  other  words,  fallowing  incompletely  only  part  of 
the  land , though  it  is  performed  every  3’ear,  will  en- 
tirely free  the  ground  from  root-weeds  : besides,  when 
the  crop  fails,  or  when  the  season  proves  wet  and  cold, 
the  toot-wecds  will  increase  and  spread,  in  spite  of  all 
the  horse  and  hand-hoeing,  that  in  such  seasons*  can 
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be  used.  Bui  if  the  land  cannot  be  kept  clean  by  drill 
crops  regularly  and  carefully  hoed,  it  cannot  surely  be 
expected  that  it  can  be  made  clean,  after  it  has  become 
foul. 

But  the  question  may  be  easily  decided,  by  a brief 
sfatement  of  the  means  by  which  the  anti-fallowists 
keep  their  land  clean,  or  perhaps,  more  properly 
speaking,  make  if  so,  without  the  assistance  of  a sum* 
mer-  fallow.  Is  not  their  land,  in  fact,  frequently  fal- 
lowed, that  is,  is  it  not  repeatedly  ploughed,  har- 
rowed, and  rolled,  and  the  root-weeds  gathered  off  be- 
tween almost  every  crop  ?•  If  they  can  show  land  com- 
pletely clean,  after  having  borne  a constant  succession 
of  crops  for  a number  of years,  without  any  other  mode 
ofkceping  it  clean,  but  by  drilling  and' horse-hoeing 
their  crops,  then  they  may  maintain,  that  the  drill  hus- 
bandry supersedes  the  necessity  of  bare  fallow  on  strong 
■wet  clays,  with  equal  efTect  as  the  turnip  husbandry 
renders  unnecessary  summer-fallow  on  light  dry  soils. 
Here  then  we  come  neaT  the  cause  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  South  and  Norfh  Country  Farmers.  They  arc 
both  inaccurate  in  the  terms  they  make  use  of:  the' 
North  Country  Farmer  says,  we  must  fallow  on  clay 
soils : the  South  Country  Farmer  says,  there  is  no  neces- 
sity for  it,  as  we  can  raise  good  crops  without  summer- 
fallow.  But  the  question  does  not  so  much  regard  soils, 
as  the  climate;  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  ques- 
tion cannot  be  decided,  nor  indeed,  thoroughly  under- 
stood, if  the  soil  merely,  independently  of  the  climate, 
is  taken  into  consideration. 

On  another  point,  the  statement  of  the  South  Country 
Farmer  is  inaccurate  and  incomplete  : he  says,  we  do 
without  bare  fallow  by  drilling  our  crops  : you  in  the 
North  may  do  the  same,  and  thus  banish  the  summer- 
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fallow.  The  North  Country  Fanner  contends,  that  the 
use  of  drill  crops  will  not  constantly  keep  their  land 
clean.  Here  fact  seems  opposed  to  fact:  the  soils  are 
the  same,  as  all  strong  wet  soils  are  included  : the  su- 
periority qf  the  climate  in  the  South  of  England  may 
enable  the  farmers  there  to  work  their  drill  crops  more 
regularly,  frequently,  and  effectually,  than  can  be  done 
in  the  North  ; but  this  advantage,  considered  by  itself, 
is  but  trifling  : no  hand  or  horsc-hociftg  can  free  even 
the  spaces  between  the  drills  eflectually  from  root- 
weeds:  and  on  the  soils  under  consideration,  they  can  , 
do  nothing  towards  freeing  the  ground  occupied  by  the 
djpp  from  them.  The  seemingly  opposing  facts,  there- 
fore, would  be  totally  irreconcilable,  if  the  drill  hus- 
bandry were  the  only  thing  on  which  the  South  Coun- 
try ^’arn^er  rented,  for.  keeping  his  land  clean  without  a 
summer-fallow  : but  when  it  is  added,  that  from  the 
superiority  of  his  climate,  he  is  euabled  to  give  his 
land  nearly , as  complete  a fallow,  in  all  the  opera- 
tions of  ploughing,  harrowing,  rolling,  and  gathering 
the  ropt- weeds  after  the  crop  is  off  the  ground, 
as. ttye  North, Country  Farmer  can  do,  by  keeping  his 
larjd  unpropt  during  a whole  summer,  the  disagreement 
and  apparent  contradiction  disappears.  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  the  North  Country  Farmer  not  unfre- 
quently  fiuds;  the  whole  summer  insufficient  for  the. 
purpose, of  cleaning  his  land, : while  the  South  Country 
Farmer,  cap  almost  every  year,  if  be  chooses  it,  clean 
hip  Hand  .after  the  crop  is  off,  before  the  wet  sea*- 
son  sets  in. 

Thqclimatp,,  therp/pre,  in  conjunction  with  the  soil, 
and  not,  the  soil  merely,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion,, whenever  the  .question  respecting  the  necessity  of  , 
summfir-iallow  ip  discussed, 

Itjoaayalsobe  asked  the  South  Country  Farmer,  when 
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he  would  apply  Ms  manure,  if  lie  did  not  get  Ms  crops 
off  before  the  middle  of  September,  and  had  the  almost' 
certain  prospect  of  rainy  weather  by  the  beginning  of » 
October?  In  the  North  of  England,  and  in  Scotland, 
this  is  often  the  case : the  manuring  could  not  be  putt 
oft' till  the  spring,  and  applied  to  the  beans,  as  them 
there  is  sufficient  difficulty  and  risque  in  getting  this) 
crop  put  in  in  time,  even  when  the  land  does  not  re- 
quire to  be  manured.  Seasons  no  doubt  occur,  in. : 
which  manure  might  be  applied  to  the  stubble  in  the 
autumn  ; and  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  when  it ! 
might  be  got  on  at  the  beginning  of  March,  in  suffi- 
cient time  for  the  beans  : but  these  seasons  are  rare,  and 
the  system  of  agriculture  of  a country,  ought  to  be 
suited  to  the  common  nnd  not  to  the  uncommon  na- 
ture of  its  seasons:  a departure  from  the  regular  sys- 
tem, and  an  approach  towards  the  system  of  a more 
highly  favoured  district,  is -always  practicable;  but 
these  deviations  should  never  be  allowed  to  occur  so 
frequently  as  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  system  itself. 

It  is  now  time  to  bring  these  observations  to  bear  on’ 
the  different  clays  of  Surrey  : on  those  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  chalk  hills,  summer-fallow  might  in  a 
great  measure  be  dispensed  with  ; but  with  respect  to 
the  Weald  clays,  the  experiment  would  be  hazardous 
in  the  extreme.  The  clays  in  the  North  of  the  county 
are  not  nearly  so  retentive  of  moisture,  nor  rendered  so 
cold  and  unfriendly  to  vegetation  by  it,  ns  those  in  the 
Weald  : they  dry  loo,  much  sooner  and  more  com- 
pletely (and  without  being  soured),  than  the  Weald 
clays  do.  This  arises  partly  from  their  better  quality 
and  greater  depth  : partly  from  their  not  lying  so  flat : 
but,  perhaps,  principally  from  their  not  being  nearly 
so  much  overshaded  and  confined  by  wood.  If  the  • 
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AV  cald  clays  get  thoroughly  wet  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber,  there  is  very  little  chance  of  their  being  in  a fit 
condition  to  sow  with  wheat  that  year  : on  such  soils, 
therefore,  the  command  of  a complete  season  seems 
necessary  to  work  them  properly,  and  get  the  seed  into 
a <lry  bed.  In  many  parts,  perhaps,  of  the  South  of 
England,  such  clays  might  be  cropped  with  little  or  no 
summer-fallow,  but  in  their  flat  unvcntilated  situation, 
it  should  form  a regular  part  of  the  rotation. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  turnip  husbandry  hav- 
ing been  regularly  followed  on  the  chalky  and  sandy 
loams  for  at  least  a century,  it  is  to  be  inferred,  that 
from  such  soils,  a complete  summer-fallow  has  been 
long  banished.  The  extension  of  their  culture  to  the 
heavy  loams,  and  in  some  few  instances  to  the  clays  of 
the  Weald,  1ms  still  further  diminished  the  quantity  of 
fallow  : and  the  introduction  of  winter  tares  folded 
off  or  cut  green,  on  the  northern  clays,  by  allowing  the 
ground  to  receive  a bastard  or  partial  fallow,  has  per- 
haps banished  the  complete  and  regular  summer-fal- 
low, to  as  great  an  extent  as  it  would  be  prudent  to 
do  it. 

llefore  (lie  regidar  return  of  alternate  green  crops  on 
light  land,  and  the  same  system,  joined  to  the  regular 
recurrence  of  summer-follow,  on  strong  lands,  was  re- 
garded in  its  just  and  true  light,  what  was  termed 
autumn  and  spring  faltoicing,  was  much  practised  by 
tile  Surrey  farmers.  As  it  is  our  desire  ami  our  plan, 
wherever  wo  can  find  materials  to  accomplish  it,  to 
contrast  tlie  old  and  less  perfect  modcof  husbandry  of 
tlds  county,  with  the  new  and  more  improved,  we 
shall  brietly  state  the  object  which  autumn  and  spring 
fallowing  had  in  view,  and  the  mode  by  which  they 
were  accomplished,  before  wc  product!  to  detail  the 
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present  management  of  summer-fallows  : by  (Ills  means 
of  contrasting  tbe  two  modes,  the  superiority  of  the 
present,  and  the  consequent  improvement  of  Surrey 
agriculture,  will  be  evident. 

The  autumn-f alios)  was  employed  to  clean  the  stub- 
ble land  intended  for  wheat : as  at  that  time,  wheat 
often  succeeded  oats,  the  oat  stubble  land  most  fre- 
quently underwent  the  process  of  autumn  fallowing. 
As  soon  as  the  land  was  cleared  of  (lie  preceding  crop, 
the  ploughs,  harrows,  rollers,  and  zeraefeers,  were  set 
to  work,  and  the  ground  was  made  as  clean  and  fit  for 
wheat,  as  it  could  be  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  in 
such  a short  period. 

Tli c spring-  falloz)  was  generally  employed  as  a pre- 
paration for  barley : and  indeed,  in  many  counties, 
the  barley  crop  is  still  considered  as  the  cleaning  or  fal- 
lowing crop.  The  operations  were  the  same  as  in  the 
autumn-fallowing  : the  consequence  was,  either  lliaf 
land  was  incompletely  cleaned,  or  that  the  sowing  of 
barley  was  put  off  much  beyond  the  proper  time.  The 
dung  of  course  was  generally  applied  during  the  au- 
tumn-fallowing, to  the  wheat  crop. 

At  present,  autumn  and  spring-fallowing  are  almost 
every  where  exploded,  and  the  cleaning  and  manuring 
. the  land  are  seldom  or  never  performed,  except  when  it 
is  summer-fallowed.  The  Surrey  farmers,  however, 
by  no  means  agree  respecting  some  of  the  first  and  most 
important  operations  of  the  summer-fallow. 

With  regard  to  the  time,  when  the  first  ploughing 
should  be  given  to  clay  land  intended  to  be  summer- 
fallowed,  there  arc  two  opposite  practices,  supported 
by  tbe  judgment  and  the  experience  of  fanners  equally 
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intelligent  and  attentive.  Perhaps  the  greater  nnm- 
ber  obj(;ct  to  ploughing  their  clay  land  before  winter : 
in  support  of  their  opinion  and  practice  they  reason 
thus  : 

1.  Clay  land,  by  lying  in  the  stubble  unploughed, 
tinring  the  winter,  is  kept  much  drier  than  if  the  sur- 
face had  been  moved  : not  only  is  it  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a surface  unbroken  and  firm,  will  throw  olF 
the  rain  more  completely  than  an  open  and  broken  sur- 
face, but  the  fact  that  it  is  so,  may  be  made  very  evi- 
dent to  any  person  who  walks  over  a stubble  field,  and 
utiempls  to  walk  over  a ploughed  field,  after  the  rainy 
season  has  fairly  set  in. 

2.  They  alledge,  that  after  the  more  indispensable  and 
necessary  operations  of  the  wheat  seed-time  are  finished, 
it  very  seldom  happens,  that  the  state  of  the  weather 
will  permit  their  clay  lands  to  Ire  ploughed  up  dry  ; 
and  that  to  plough  them  wet  would  be  more  detrimen- 
tal to  them  than  any  effects  from  the  frost  could  lie  be- 
neficial. 

3.  Ily  leaving  their  clay  lands  unploijghcd'  during 
the  winter,  and  giving  them  the  first  furrow  in  the 
spring,'  the  ground  turns  up  in  large  clods,  by  the  ex- 
posure of  which  to  the  sun  during  the  summer,  the 
loOt-WCcds  arc  killed  in  the  most  effectual  and  easiest 
manner  ? whereas'  if  the  land  had  been  ploughed  before 
winter,  it  would  at  the  second  ploughing  turn  up  like 
mortar,  arid  never  thoroughly  recover  its  proper  start*. 
The  advantage  or  propriety  of  turning  up  the  land  in 
such  large  clods,  is 'another  point  on  which  the  Surrey 
far'mets  diffth,  and  which  Vill  be  considered  immedi- 
ately. 

Oh  the  Other  hand,  the  advocates  for  w inter  plough- 
ing',' while  they  allow  tln^t  land  uiiplougheU  will  lie 
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much  drier  during  t!ie  winter,  than  hind  which  has 
been  ploughed,  alledgc,  that  this  advantage  is  compa- 
ratively trilling,  when  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  frost 
on  clay  land  are  taken  into  the  account : such  lipid, 
exposed  to  the  frosts,  will  not  only  require  less  work 
during  the  following  summer,  but  that  work  will  be 
much  more  effectual  than  a greater  quantity  on  land 
un ploughed  before  winter. 

With  regard  to  the  objection  to  winter  ploughing, 
that  it  leaves  the  land  in  such  a state  that  it  cannot  be 
worked  afterwards  with  advantage,  they  alledge,  that 
the  proper  and  judicious  laying  up  of  land  at  the  first 
ploughing  will  effectually  prevent  this.  In  a climate 
like  that  of  Surrey,  where  most  crops  are  off  the  ground 
by  the  middle  of  September,  there  remains  sufficient 
time  before  the  wet  weather  sefs  in,  both  to  sow  the 
wheat  and  to  plough  the  stubbles  intended  for  summer* 
falloyv.  That  clay  lands  might  bo  ploughed  safely  and 
with  advantage  before  winter,  is  evident  from  the  best 
practice  of  tlie  North  of  England  and  ofScotlnnd,  where, 
from  repeated  trials,  the  summer-fallow  of  clay  land, 
ploughed  before  winter,  is  always  in  better  condition 
and  much  more  forward,  than  that  which  has  been  put 
off  till  the  spring.  In  these  districts  the  harvest  is 
later,  the  wet  weather  sets  in  sooner,  and  continues 
longer  in  the  spring  than  in  Surrey  : they  have  clays 
at  least  equally  strong,  and  there  it  is  considered  the 
sign  of  a slovenly  or  unskilful  farmer,  to  dplay  plough- 
ing his  follows  till  the  spring.  The  advocates  among 
the  Surrey  farmers  for  wypite*  ploughing,  would  find 
their  cause  much  strengthened  if,  as,  has  already  been 
advised,  they  would  lay  their  clay  lands  in  eighteen 
feet  ridges  instead  of  ten  ; and  if,  instead  of  constantly 
ploughing  the  in  flat,  by  alternate  cleaving  and  gather-* 
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ing,  they  would  give  the  crown  of  their  riilge  it  consi- 
derable .elevation  above  the  sides,  at  least  when  the  land 
is  to  lie  ploughed  or  sown  during  the  winter. 

In  defence  of  the  practice,  already  alluded  to,  of 
breaking  up  their  fallows  into  large  clods,  the  advo- 
cates for  it  alledge,  that  it  would  be  almost  an  endless 
and  a very  expensive  trouble  to  gather  all  the  couch- 
grass  and  other  roots  out  of  the  land  ; and  that  by  ex- 
posing the  ground  in  clods  to  the  whole  summer’s  sun, 
tiie  clods  arc  completely  baked,  and  every  root-weed 
they  contain  effectually  destroyed. 

Those  Surrey  farmers  who  reduce  their  land,  main- 
tain, on  the  other  hand,  that  one  great  object  of  sum- 
mer-fallow, the  promoting  the  growth  of  seed-weeds  in 
order  to  destroy  them,  cannot  be  accomplished  if  the 
ground  is  left  in  clods,  at  least  not  nearly  so  well,  as  if 
it  were  made  liner.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that  even 
the  destruction  of  root-weeds  cannot  be  complete,  unless 
we  suppose  (which  certainly  cannot  be  fact),  that  all 
the  roots  are  enclosed  withiij  the  clods:  in  a moist  sum- 
mer too,  or  in  one  that  is  not  very  hot  and  dry,  some 
parts  of  the  root-weeds  will  remain  undestroyed,  and 
of  course  the  object  of  leaving  the  ground  cloddy  will 
be  defeated  ; whereas,  unless  the  summer  be  very  wet, 
the  root-weeds  may  be  completely  gathered  otf  pulve- 
rized  ground,  and  if  the  summer  is  wet,  the  cloddy 
fallow,  with  respect  to  them,  is  no  better  off  than  what 
is  reduced,  while  it  is  much  worse  otf  in  a moist  sum- 
mer, with  respect  to  seed-weeds. 

Besides,  if  the  autumn  prwve  very  sultry  and  dry, 
the  clods  cannot  be  reduced  in  proper  time,  so  as  to 
enable  the  farmer  to  mix  his  lime  or  manure  effectually 
w ith  the  soil : he  must  also  wait  for  a much  greater 
quantity  of  rain  before  he  can  sow  his  land,  than  the 
, . farmer 
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farmer  who  has  already  reduced  his  soil  to  a proper 
tilth. 

The  preceding1  observations  will  have  let  the  reader 
into  the  knowledge  of  almost  the  only  operation  that 
can  be  carried  on,  on  cloddy  ground,  during  the  sum- 
mer. Whether  the  plough  or  the  harrows  be  em- 
ployed, thftir  only  use  or  effect  must  be  to  turn  over 
tlie  clods,  and  expose  their  different  surfaces  to  the  air 
and  sun.  In  such  a summer,  for  instance,  ns  the  last, 
the  land  could  not  properly  be  said  to  be  ploughed:  the 
clods  were  indeed  moved  about,  and  sometimes  turned 
over,  but  this  might  have  been  done  much  more  effec- 
tually and  expeditiously  by  the  harrows.  The  preced- 
ing description  applies  with  particular  propriety  and 
force  to  some  strong  land,  very  full  of  immense  clods, 
on  which  I saw  some  ploughs  at  work  in  the  beginning 
of  September,  between  Camberwell  and  Dulwich. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  fine  land  is  by  no  means  so 
well  adapted  for  a crop  of  wheat,  as  land  with  a rough 
clod  upon  it : this  is  admitted  ; but  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tiner  the  land  is  made,  the  more  effectually  can  it 
be  cleaned  and  manured  : the  object  of  the  farmer, 
therefore,  should  be  to  keep  merely  that  degree  of  clod- 
dincss  on  his  fallow  that  will  be  sufficient  for  his  wheat 
crop.  When  the  advantage  of  reducing  the  soil  was 
insisted  on,  nothing  more  was  meant  but  that  it  should  be 
reduced  to  that  state,  and  not  beyond  it,  which  a wheat 
crop  requires. 

In  detailing  the  different  operations  that  are  carried 
on  by  the  Surrey  farmers  while  their  ground  is  under 
summer-fallow,  there  is  little  that  deserves  particular 
notice,  either  as  peculiar  to  them,  or  as  very  commen- 
dable. As  their  lands  in  general  lie  flat,  or  nearly  so, 
the  crown  and  furrow  are  changed  by  the  first  plougli- 
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ing  ; by  the  second,  the  field  is  either  ploughed  across 
or  diagonally,  according  as  its  form  makes  it  more 
convenient : tins  harrows,  rollers,  anti  zi'racfcers,  are 
then  set  to  work  : the  third  ploughing  is  also  generally 
across.  After  the  land  has  been  again  cleared  of  the 
root -weeds  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  harrows,  &c. 
it  either  receives  another  ploughing,  or  lies  cross- 
ploughed  till  it  is  time  to  apply  the  Ume  or  manure  ; 
after  this  is  spread,  the  land  is  ridged  up,  or  if  it  is  a 
very  wet  soil,  the  ridges  arc  formed  before  the  lime  or 
manure  is  laid  on. 

Most  of  the  ploughings  given  to  the  fallow  land, 
especially  the  cross-ploughing,  are  very  deep  on  all  the 
sfrongland  (hat  lies  to  the  north  of  the  chalk-hills  t 
but  on  the  pale  tough  clays  of  the  Weald  they  seldom 
venture  to  plough  very  deep,  scarcely  two-thirds  of  the 
depth  that  is  usual  on  the  other  clays  : on  these,  one 
at  least  of  the  ploughings  is  generally  nine  inches:  on 
the  clays  of  the  Weald  they  never  touch  the  subsoil, 
which  lies  within  five  or  six  inches  of  the  surface. 

Very  little  of  the  clay  land  gets  a proper  and  suffi- 
cient quantify  of  manure  laid  on  it  during  the  summer- 
l'allow.  In  the  Weald  they  seldom  fail  to  apply  lime ; 
and  on  the  north  clays,  chalk  generally,  and  sometimes 
lime  is  given.  When  chalk  is  applied  to  fallow,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty’  load  is  given,  each  load  containing 
from  thirty  to  thirty-five  bushels.  When  lime  is  given, 
it  is  reckoned  that  a kiln,  or  eight  loads,  will  lime  two 
acres  and  a half  well.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Downs  the  fallows  are  dunged,  by  having  the  sheep 
folded  on  them  at  night.  When  a proper  quantity  of 
manure  is  given,  ten  or  twelve  tons  of  rotten  dsmg  per 
acre  are  not  considered  too  much  ; but  it  does  not  often’ 
happen  that  the  strong  clays  have  such  justice  don® 
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them.  In  the  Weald,  what  little  dung  can  be  made 
or  spared,  is  constantly  applied  to  the  fallows. 

This  is  the  common  method  ; but  there  are  some  far- 
mers who  pursue  a very  different  one,  at  'least  in  two 
respects : instead  of  leaving  their  ground  that  is 
ploughed  before  the  frost,  rough  during  the  winter, 
they  constantly  harrow  it : land  left  harrowed  is  more 
thoroughly  soaked  by  the  rain  (though  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  perceive  why  it  should  be  so);  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  growth  of  annual  weeds,  which  are  the 
great  plague  of  the  Surrey  farmer  upon  almost  all  soils, 
is  more  encouraged.  The  other  point  on  which  the 
practice  of  some  farmers  differ  considerably  from  the 
common  method,  is  that  of  ploughing  the  land  twice 
after  the  lime  or  dung  has  been  applied.  The  objec- 
tion usually  urged  against  this  practice  is,  that  the  ma- 
nure will  be  buried  by  it ; but  by  regulating  the  com- 
parative depth  of  the  two  ploughings  properly,  this  may 
be  avoided,  while  the  advantage  is  obviously  great : 
the  manure  is  thus  more  completely  mixed  with  the 
soil,  every  part  of  the  land  has  its  proper  portion,  in- 
stead of  its  being  divided  unequally.  There  certainly 
is  some  mismanagement  with  respect  tor  dung  applied 
to  land,  among  many  of  the  Surrey  farmers  : a great 
part  of  it  may  be  seen  lying  in  lumps  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  after  it  has  received  the  last  ploughing. 
This  was  particularly  the  case  with  many  fallowed 
fields  this  autumn. 
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SECT.  III. COURSE  OP  CROPS. 

In  a county  like  Surrey,  where  the  soils  are  so  very 
various,  and  where  so  little  of  system  prevails,  it  is 
absolutely  impossible,  by  any  general  observations  or 
remarks,  to  give  an  adequate  and  just  idea  of  the  rota- 
tion of  crops  that  prevails,  even  in  any  considerable 
district  of  the  county.  By  the  remark,  that  very  little 
that  has  the  appearance  of  system  prevails  in  Surrey, 
we  by  no  means  intend  to  insinuate,  that  on  the  im- 
portant subject  of  a judicious  and  proper  rotation  of 
crops,  there  is  no  preference  given  to  one  kind  of  rota- 
tion above  another,  or  that  this  preference  is  not  founded 
(at  least  among  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
cultivators)  on  sound  and  enlightened  notions  of  agri- 
culture. All  that  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  is,  that 
local  circumstances  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  render 
frequent  deviations  from  any  general  course  of  crop- 
ping necessary  or  profitable  ; and  that  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  county,  provided  the  principle  which 
thpy  regard  as  most  important  and  advantageous  is 
strictly  and  uniformly  adhered  to,  the  farmers  are  not 
very  scrupulous  in  indulging  in  all  the  change  and  va- 
riety of  practice  which  it  will  admit. 

The  local  circumstances  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
as  setting  aside  or  breaking  in  upon  the  acknowledged 
principles  of  judicious  rotation,  arc  the  vicinity  to 
London,  or  the  possession  of  a soil  that  will  admit  of 
the  successful  culture  of  sainfoin.  Omitting  for  the 
present  the  courses  of  cropping  that  are  followed  where 
either  of  these  circumstances  interfere,  we  shall  pro- 
ceed, 
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1st,  To  state  the  leading  principle  upon  which  the 
most  judicious  and  successful  course  of  cropping  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  is  grounded. 

2d,  The  different  and  various  practices  that  are  fol- 
lowed in  conformity  With  this  principle;  and, 

3d,  The  deviations  from  this  principle  in  those  parts 
of  the  county,  or  amongst  those  farmers  that  still  pur- 
sue the  old  and  less  commendable  system. 

As  a bare  statement  of  the  order  of  succession  which 
is  followed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  different  crops,  is 
but  little  calculated  either  to  enable  the  agricultural 
reader  to  judge  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  rotation, 
or  to  do  justice  to  those  who  pursue  a proper  course  of 
cropping,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  add  a brief  notice 
of  the  kinds  and  degree  of  preparation  which  each 
crop  receives,  as  well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  on 
which  each  rotation  is  respectively  adopted  and  pur- 
sued. A more  full  and  minute  account  of  the  prepa- 
ration generally  bestowed  on  each  crop,  falls  more  pro- 
perly under  a different  head  : a brief  notice  of  it  here 
will  not  occupy  much  room,  and  for  the  reasons 
already  assigned,  it  seemed  advisable  to  insert  it. 

Having  offered  these  preliminary  observations,  in 
order  to  explain  the  course  we  mean  to  pursue,  wc  shall 
now, 

1.  Stale  the  leading  principle  upon  which  the  most 
judicious  and  successful  course  of  cropping  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  is  grounded.  This  principle,  which 
appears  to  be  making  its  way,  though  perhaps  but 
slowly,  in  most  parts  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  has 
long  been  acknowledged  and  acted  upon  in  the  best 
cultivated  districts  in  the  kingdom ; it  is  plain  and 
simple  : “ That  in  no  case,  except  under  very  parti- 
cular circumstances,  ought  two  com  or  white  crops  to 
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succeed  each  other.”  This  rule  docs  not  appear  to 
have  been  followed  long  in  any  part  of  the  county  : the 
propriety  and  advantage  of  adopting  it,  arose  most 
probably  from  considering  the  consequences  that  re- 
sulted from  a mode  of  cropping  which  appears  to  have 
been  long  followed,  and  which  is  even  yet  by  no  means 
uncommon.  Instead  of  the  four-shift  rotation  on  their 
turnip  lands,  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  universal  practice  formerly  to  follow 
a five-shift  rotation,  of  turnips,  barley,  clover,  wheat, 
oats:  the  oats,  as  may  reasonably  be  expected,  were  in 
almost  every  instance  a miserable  crop  ; and  the  land 
after  them  was  left  not  only  much  exhausted,  but  uni- 
formly very  foul  and  overrun  with  root-weeds.  This 
could  not  fail  to  strike  such  as  were  observant  and  re- 
flecting agriculturists;  and  who  considered  it  as  a more 
profitable,  as  well  as  a more  enlightened  mode  of  prac- 
tice, rather  to  keep  their  land  clean,  and  to  ensure  fu- 
ture good  crops,  than  to  purchase  a miserable  crop  at 
the  expense  of  impoverished  and  dirty  ground.  The 
remedy  was  easy  and  obvious : by  striking  oft'  the  oat 
crop,  which  succeeded  their  wheat,  they  immediately 
got  into  a rotation  without  any  trouble  or  cross-crop- 
ping, at  least  as  well  calculated  as  any  they  could 
have  adopted,  by  entirely  changing  their  system,  for 
all  proper  turnip  soils. 

Whether  this  great  improvement  arose  and  spread 
in  the  manner  and  from  the  cause  we  have  just  men- 
tioned, or  from  whatever  circumstance  it  arose,  is  a 
matter  of  com  parativel3r  little  consequence  ; at  present 
it  is  not  oidy  gaining  ground,  but  along  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  four-shift  rotation  on  light  lands,  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  rests,  is  also  becoming  better  under- 
stood and  more  scrupulously  adhered  to,  even  on  soils 
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where  that  particular  practice  cannot  conveniently  or 
successfully  be  followed. 

This  principle,  therefore,  that  two  white,  or  corn  crops, 
ought  not  to  follow  in  immediate  succession,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  leading  and  directing  principle  among 
the  best  farmers  of  the  county  of  Surrey  ; and  though  the 
number  of  them  who  follow  it  is  still  but  comparatively 
small,  yet  as  they  are  scattered  in  different  parts  of  the 
county,  as  they  are  active  and  industrious,  and  not 
merely  speculative  farmers,  and  especially  as  the  good 
effects  of  the  principle  upon  which  they  cultivate  their 
farms,  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  superior  cleanness, 
and  the  more  weighty  crops  which  they  display,  we 
may  reasonably  expect  that  their  example  will  spread 
over  the  county  at  large. 

Another  principle  of  less  importance,  and  of  more 
confined  application,  which,  however,  regulates  the 
practice  of  a much  greater  number  of  the  Surrey  far- 
mers in  arranging  their  rotation  of  crops  is,  that  barley 
cannot  be  advantageously  or  profitably  sown  on  land 
that  requires  to  be  summer-fallowed. 

This,  at  first  sight,  will  appear  rather  a strange  and 
unfounded  maxim  to  a farmer  of  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, or  of  the  South  of  Scotland,  who  is  accustomed 
to  admit  barley  regularly  into  his  rotation,  even  upon 
his  strong,  wet,  clay  lands,  which  he  finds  it  necessary 
constantly  to  fallow  every  sixth  year*.  But  it  may 
justly  be  questioned  whether,  on  all  lands  that  arc  so 
stiff  and  wet  as  not  to  admit  of  a turnip  fallow,  the 


• The  common  rotation  on  the  lands  in  the  Cane  of  Gowrie,  which 
are  a strong  heavy  clayey  loam,  and  upon  almost  all  the  clays  of  East 
Lothian,  is,  ).  fallow,  2.  wheat,  3.  beans  drilled,  4.  barley,  S.  rye-grass 
and  clover,  6.  oats. 
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omission  of  the  barley  crop  would  not  be  advantage- 
ous  ; and  when  the  enormous  expense  that  necessarily 
attends  preparing  a barley  crop  on  strong  lands,  in  a 
county  like  Surrey,  where  four  or  five  horses  are  con- 
stantly used  on  such  lands,  is  taken  into  consideration, 
the  wisdom  of  the  principle  which  excludes  barley  from 
forming  part  of  the  rotation  on  summer-fallowed  land, 
cannot  be  doubted. 

With  respect  to  the  intermixture  of  green  crops  with 
their  crops  of  corn,  the  farmers  of  Surrey  have  few  ge- 
neral rules  by  which  they  abide.  That  a clover-ley  is 
the  best  preparation  (at  least  upon  all  light  lands)  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  is*  perhaps  the  only  general  rule  on  this 
point  to  which  they  adhere  with  much  strictness. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  before  we  proceed  to  spe- 
cify  the  different  rotations  that  are  followed  in  confor- 
mity to  the  principle  of  intermixing  green  and  white 
crops,  that  two  or  more  green  crops  arc  frequently 
grown  in  succession,  so  that  no  general  rule  separates 
them  by  a white  crop,  in  the  same  manner  as  two  white 
crops  are  separated  by  a green  crop.  The  propriety, 
or  rather  the  economy,  of  thus  taking  two  or  more  green 
crops  in  immediate  succession,  may  justly  be  doubted, 
except  in  particular  cases,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  a great 
town.  If  a crop  of  pease,  which  appears  in  every 
climate  and  in  almost  every  soil,  to  be  a very  uncertain 
and  precarious  crop,  can  be  secured  by  being  sown  on 
a dover-ley,  this  rotation  may  be  adopted  with  pro- 
priety where  pease  are  a paramount  object : if,  as  is 
maintained  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  farmers  in 
Surrey,  the  worm,  which  generally  destroys  the  oats 
that  are  sown  on  old  grass  when  newly  broken  up,  does 
not  attack  a crop  of  beans  when  sown  in  a similar  situ- 
ation, it  certainly  would  be  advisable  to  substitute 
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beans  for  oats  on  old  grass  lands,  when  first  taken  into 
tillage ; but  with  these,  and  perhaps  some  other  parti- 
cular and  special  exceptions,  it  seems  throwing  away 
the  peculiar  advantages  of  green  crops,  to  have  re- 
course to  them  in  immediate  succession. 

A farmer  who  takes  two  or  more  crops  of  white  corn, 
one  after  the  other,  is  blamcablc,  because  by  this  means 
lie  renders  his  land  poor  and  dirty,  and  injures  both  him- 
self and  the  community.  It  appears  to  us,  that  a con- 
siderable loss  is  also  sustained,  wherever  green  crops 
are  unnecessarily  brought  in ; and  that,  if  the  situation 
of  the  land  does  not  require  two  successive  green  crops, 
such  a mode  of  cropping  is  unnecessary,  and  therefore 
prejudicial.  We  believe  it  will  be  allowed,  that  green 
crops  do  not  pay  so  well  as  crops  of  com,  except  near 
large  towns  ; and  that  their  introduction  may,  pro- 
perly speaking,  be  regarded  as  an  evil,  but  a necessary 
evil,  in  order  to  prevent  the  existence  of  the  greater 
evil  of  a bare  fallow.  A crop  of  wheat  pays  better  than 
any  other  crop ; and  if  crops  of  wheat,  equal  to  such 
as  are  raised  now  after  clover  or  summer-fallow,  could 
be  raised  every  year,  with  no  more  expense  or  trouble 
than  they  now  require,  every  farmer  would  be  eager  to 
raise  them  : as  that,  however,  cannot  be  effected,  infe- 
rior crops  are  raised,  or  the  land  is  left  without  a crop : 
wherever,  however,  these  can  be  avoided,  they  should. 
Turnips  have  taken  the  place  of  bare  fallow  on  light 
land : beans  and  tares  have  rendered  bare  fallow  less 
frequently  necessary  on  strong  lands.  Thus  the  evil  or 
disadvantage  of  heing  obliged  to  leave  a portion  of 
land  every  year  without  a crop,  is  in  a great  measure 
done  away  ; but  to  bring  in  summer-fallow,  where  it 
was  not  necessary,  would  justly  be  deemed  voluntarily 
recalling  the  evil  from  which  we  were  freed ; and  to 
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have  recourse  to  green  crops  unnecessarily,  must  be 
considered  as  acting  with  a want  of  economy  similar  in 
nature,  though  not  so  great  in  degree,  except  in  those 
cases  and  situations  where  one  green  crop  succeeding 
another,  will  pay  better  than  if  the  green  crop  had 
been  succeeded  by  a crop  of  corn. 

In  defence  of  this  practice  it  is  urged,  that  a succes- 
sion of  green  crops  will  keep  the  land  clean  and  in  good 
condition  : but  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  land  be 
well  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and  if  these  operations  be 
performed  frequently,  and  at  proper  seasons,  a green  crop 
every  other  year  on  light  lands,  and  the  occasional  in- 
troduction of  a complete  summer-fallow,  on  strong 
lands,  will  effectually  keep  the  land  clean  and  in  good 
condition,  if  the  land  is  foul  or  poor,  green  crops  are 
more  likely  to  leave  it  more  so,  than  to  remedy  these 
evils:  no  stubbles  were  in  a worse  condition  this  autumn 
(1807),  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  than  the  bean  stub- 
bles. Besides,  it  may  be  asked,  for  what  purpose  is 
the  land  to  be  made  and  kept  so  very  clean,  and  in  such 
high  condition  (allowing  for  argument’s  sake,  that  a 
succession  of  green-crops  will  keep  or  .make  it  so)  ? 
certainly  for  no  other  purpose  but  that  advantage  may 
be  taken  of  its  good  condition,  to  raise  crops  that  will 
pay  the  farmer  well.  What  possible  wisdom  or  bene- 
fit can  there  be  in  always  keeping  your  land  in  such 
high  condition,  that  it  would  easily  bear  a white  crop 
for  every  green  crop,  and  yet  in  never  taking  advan- 
tage of  this  high  condition  ? It  is  undoubtedly  wrong 
to  exhaust  land  by  over  cropping,  but  it  is  as  certainly 
an  evil,  though  of  a different  nature,  not  to  crop  land 
up  to  what  it  will  bear  without  being  injured.  Green 
crops,  as  has  aln  ady  been  remarked,  are  like  fallows  : 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  production  of  white  crops, 
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not  of  themselves  desirable,  at  least,  when  compared 
with  crops  of  corn  : it  is  found  that  an  alternate  suc- 
cession of  green  crops,  if  a farm  is  managed  well  in 
other  respects,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to  ensure  good 
crops  of  white  corn,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
land  clean  and  in  good  heart : to  have  recourse,  there- 
fore, to  a succession  of  green  crops,  is  either  unneces- 
sary, if  the  object  be  to  keep  the  land  clean,  or  worse 
than  useless,  if  the  object  be  to  make  it  clean. 

It  seemed  more  proper  to  offer  these  general  ob- 
servations on  the  different  principles  that  regulate  the  ' 
courses  of  cropping  pursued  by  the  Surrey  farmers, 
than  to  urge  detached  objections  to  any  of  the  parti- 
cular rotations  s in  some  few  instances,  however,  we 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  particular  remarks,  in 
addition  to  those  we  have  already  stated. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  the  different  rotations  that 
are  followed  in  conformity  with  the  principle,  “ That 
two  white  or  corn  crops  ought  not  to  follow  in  imme- 
diate succession.” 

Omitting  for  the  present  those  parts  of  Surrey,  where 
the  vicinity  of  London  renders  it  advisable  to  mix  the 
garden  culture  with  the  management  of  the  farm,  or 
where  the  farm  crops  are  regulated  by  the  demands  of 
the  London  market,  we  shall  mention  the  different  ro- 
tations that  arc  followed. 

1.  On  the  chalky  district. 

2.  On  the  sandy  loams,  and  other  turnip  soils. 

3.  On  the  richer  and  deeper  clays  to  the  north  of 
the  chalky  districts. 

4.  On  the  pale  and  poorer  clays  to  the  south  of  the 
chalky  districts  in  the  Weald  of  Surrey  ; and 

5.  On  the  “ black  land.” 

1.  On 
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/ ' 1.  On  the  Chalky  District. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  soil  upon  the 
chalk  is  in  general,  either  a red  strong  clay ; a thin 
flinty  clay ; or  a hazel  loam  of  different  degrees  of 
depth  : on  the  southern  and  more  precipitous  side  of 
the  ch  ilk-hills,  the  soil  is  in  many  places  almost  en- 
tirely pure  chalk  : this,  however,  in  general,  is  cropped 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  strong  clay  that  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  chalk. 

On  the  strong  land,  incumbent  on  chalk,  the  soil 
in  general  thin ; near  the  chalk,  very  full  of  flints. 
Between  Croydon  and  Godstone  : 

1.  Fallow,  folded  with  sheep,  ploughed  four  or  five 

times  ; 

2.  Wheat  f 

3.  Beans,  generally  broad-cast ; 

4.  Oats,  twice  ploughed  for  ; 

or, 

1.  Turnips,  land  ploughed  four  or  five  times  and 

dunged ; 

2.  Bailey,  land  ploughed  twice ; 

3.  Clover,  cut  and  fed  off ; 

4.  Oats,  or  wheat,  land  folded  or  dunged,  if  for 

wheat ; 
or, 

1.  Fallow,  folded  or  dunged; 

2.  W heat ; 

3.  Pease,  the  land  skim-ploughed,  trench-ploughed, 

and  sometimes  rafter-ploughed  in  the  autumn  ; 

then  ploughed  again  in  the  spring : the  pease 

generally  broad-cast ; 

4.  Tares,  generally  fed  off : sometimes  left  for  seed ; 

5.  Oats, 
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5.  Oats,  if  the  tares  are  left  for  seed  : wheat,  if  they 
are  folded  off. 

At  EfBngham-hall,  cold  thin  clay  on  chalk,  Tcry 
flinty;  some  more  kindly  or  lighter  land.  On  the  light 
land  : 

1.  Turnips,  dunged; 

2.  Barley  ; 

3.  Clover,  cut  for  hay ; then  rag-fallowed  aud 

dunged  for, 

4.  Wheat. 

Between  Sutton  andRiegate;  soil,  thin  clay  on  flinty 
chalk : 

1 . Fallow,  dunged  ; 

2.  Wheat ; 

3.  Pease ; 

4.  Tares,  cut  green,  or  folded  off ; 

5.  Rape,  or  turnips  folded  off ; 

6.  Barley ; 

7.  Clover,  mowed  ; then  left,  in  favourable  years, 

for  seed  ; in  other  years,  fed  off ; 

8.  Clover,  folded  off ; second  crop  ploughed  in  for, 

9.  Wheat. 

Between  Lcatherhend  and  Guildford,  soil,  clay  and 
loam  of  various  staple  on  chalky  rubble : 

1 . Turnips  or  rape,  folded  off ; 

2.  Barley ; 

3.  Clover,  dunged  or  folded  for, 

4.  Wheat,  if  the  clover  was  dunged  or  folded ; or 

oats,  if  not. 

General  Remarks. — The  preceding  are  some  of  the 
best  rotations  on  the  different  soils  incumbent  on  chalk. 
Perhaps,  where  the  upper  soil  is  sufficiently  light  and 

open 
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open  for  turnips,  no  rotation  can  be  devised  more  cal- 
culated to  secure  good  crops,  and  to  preserve  the  land 
in  proper  condition,  than  that  of  turnips,  barley,  clo- 
ver, wheat.  A farm  on  the  chalk  under  this  manage- 
ment, with  a proportionate  quantity  of  land  in  sain- 
foin, must,  with  any  thing  like  proper  attention  to  the 
various  operations  of  ploughing,  &c.  which  on  these 
soils  can  be  carried  on  with  little  difficulty  or  labour  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  be  profitable  to  the  farmer  and 
advantageous  to  the  community.  Perhaps  upon  the 
deepest  and  richest  of  the  hazel  loams  incumbent  on 
chalk,  the  wheat  crop  might  be  brought  about  more 
frequently  than  once  in  four  years  : this  Mr.  William 
Hall,  of  Ewel,  is  endeavouring  to  effect;  and  from 
what  he  has  already  done — from  his  freedom  from  pre- 
judice, his  judgment  and  attention,  joined  to  the 
favourable  nature  of  his  soil — we  have  little  doubt  but 
be  will  succeed  in  his  attempt. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  suggest  any  advantageous  alte- 
ration in  the  mode  of  cropping  the  clays  incumbfent  on 
chalk,  whether  deep  and  strong,  or  thin  and  shallow, 
especially  where  flints  abound,  if,  as  1 was  informed, 
and  as  might  naturally  be  supposed,  beans  are  a pre- 
carious crop  on  these  soils.  Where  tl^e  soil  is  not  very 
strong,  is  tolerably  free  from  flints,  and  has  such  an 
inclination  as  keeps  it  tolerably  dry,  perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing rotation  is  the  best  adapted  both  to  it,  and  to 
the  keeping  of  a flock  of  sheep : 

1.  Turnips;  3.  Clover,  dunged  for, 

2.  Oats;  4.  Wheat. 

This  rotation,  with  a proportionate  quantity  of  clean 
and  healthy  sainfoin,  would  probably  be  found  to  an- 
swer better  than  a rotation  into  which  more  crops  were 

intro- 
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introduced.  The  only  difficulty  or  objection  that  oc- 
curs to  it,  respects  the  turnips.  It  may  justly  be  ques- 
tioned, whether  on  lands  at  all  inclining  to  be  wet, 
especially  if  they  are  strong  also,  turnips  arc  at  all  pro- 
fitable. Farmers  on  such  lands  say,  they  must  have 
turnips,  or  some  other  crop  of  a similar  nature,  for 
their  sheep ; but  it  deserves  more  attentive  and  impar- 
tial inquiry  and  calculation  than  it  has  hitherto  re- 
ceived, to  determine  whether,  all  things  being  taken 
into  the  account,  sheep  are  profitable  on  a farm  that  has 
no  dry,  sound  turnip  land,  especially  if  such  a farm  is 
also  without  any  quantity  of  permanent  pasture  or 
meadow. 

On  the  strong  and  comparatively  deep  red  clay, 
which  is  not  unfrequently  found  near  the  lowest  part  of 
the  chalk-hills,  on  their  southern  side,  and  which  some- 
times occurs  on  the  flat  of  the  chalky  ridge,  as  is  the 
case  immediately  after  you  pass  Walton-heath,  and 
just  before  you  come  to  the  bare  chalk-hill  which  over- 
looks Riegate  ; on  such  soils  wheat  might  certainly  be 
taken  with  safety  and  advantage  very  frequently,  and, 
as  their  greater  depth  and  soundness  fits  them  better  for 
beans  than  the  thinner  clays,  tares,  beans,  and  clover, 
might  be  alternately  grown  between  the  wheat  crops. 
Fallow  should  occasionally  occupy  the  place  of  one  of 
the  green  crops,  and  if,  as  there  is  some  reason  to  fear, 
it  was  found  that  the  wheat  did  not  thrive  well  after 
the  clover-ley,  oats  might  be  substituted.  The  only 
objection  that  occurs,  and  it  is  an  objection  that  lies 
against  every  course  of  cropping  such  lands,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty and  expense  of  carting  to  and  from  lands  in 
such  a situation.  They  should  therefore  be  kept  in 
sainfoin  as  much  as  possible. 


2.  With 
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2.  W ith  regard  to  the  rotations  that  are  followed  on 
the  sandy  loams  and  all  the  other  turnip  soils,  not  in- 
cumbent on  chalk — the  former  soil  is  found  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  county  between  the  chalk  and  the  pale 
clay  of  the  Weald  : it  also  occupies,  mixed  with  heath, 
the  whole  south-west  and  west  part  of  the  county  ; and 
it  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  north  and  north-western 
divisions. 

At  Godaiming,  on  the  rich  and  early  sands,  the  ro- 
tations that  are  conformable  to  the  maxim,  “ That 
two  white  or  corn  crops  should  not  immediately  suc- 
ceed one  another,”  are, 

1.  Turnips,  dunged,  carefully  hoed  twice,  and  folded 

off; 

2.  Barley,  with  one  or  ploughings  ; 

3.  Clover,  dunged  or  dressed  with  peat-ashes,  dr 

both,  for, 

4.  Wheat; 

or, 

1.  Turnips,  managed  as  before ; 

2.  Barley,  the  stubble  twice  ploughed  for, 

3.  Pease,  dunged  for, 

4.  Wheat ; 

or, 

1.  Turnips,  dunged  for,  4.  Wheat ; 

2.  Barley ; 5.  Pease. 

3.  Clover,  dunged  for, 

About  Guildford,  Send,  Ripley,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  the  pease  are  generally  drilled. . 

About  Cobbara,  on  the  loam,  tire  following  rotation 
is  sometimes  followed : 

1.  Turnips;  3-  Clover; 

2.  Oats;  4.  Wheat. 

1b 
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In  short,  on  all  the  loams  about  Godaiming,  Dork- 
ing, lliegate,  Godstone,  Chobham,  Ockham,  Send', 
Woking,  &c.  the  excellent  rotation  of  turnips,  barley, 
clover,  wheat,  is  found  to  prevail  more  or  less  : the  de- 
viations from  it,  which  introduce  two  white  crops,  wilt 
be  noticed  hereafter,  at  present  we  shall  merely  remark, 
that  it  is  the  object  of  many  farmers  to  get  a “ stolen” 
crop  of  pease  after  their  wheat,  or  in  other  words,  to 
put  off  the  necessity  of  dunging  till  another  year : where 
the  land  is  clean  and  in  good  condition,  the  soil  natu- 
rally very  good,  and  the  crop  of  pease  abundant,  they 
might  venture  to  sow  wheat  after  the  pease  without 
dung,  with  very  little  risk  of  being  disappointed  of  a 
crop,  or  of  leaving  the  land  foul. 

The  only  variation  from  the  four-shift  rotations, 
already  mentioned  as  prevailing  on  the  loams,  that  does 
not  go  against  the  principle  of  good  farming  is,  where, 
by  the  turnips  being  fed  off  by  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember, wheat  instead  of  barley  is  taken  after  them  : 
this  is  sometimes  done  about  Send,  llipley,  Woking, 
&c.  The  rotation  then  stands  thus : 

1.  Turnips;  4.  Pease,  drilled  ; 

2.  Wheat;  5.  Wheat  ; 

3.  Clover ; 


or, 

1.  Turnips ; 

2.  Wheat ; 


3.  Clover; 

4.  Wheat  or  oats. 


Between  Godaiming  and  Haslemere  the  rotation  is 
frequently  lengthened  out  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  Fallow,  dunged  for, 

2.  Wheat; 

3.  Turnips,  folded  off; 

4.  Barley ; 

5.  Clover, 
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5.  Clover,  mowed  and  folded  off; 

6.  Wheat ; 

7.  Pease  or  beans,  drilled  and  hand-hoed ; 

8.  Oats ; 

9.  Tares  folded  off ; 

10.  Wheat,  drilled  or  broad-cast. 

The  turnips  are  not  often  dunged  for,  as  a crop  of 
rye  for  spring  feed  is  commonly  sown  between  them 
and  the  wheat,  which,  by  being  folded  off,  is  consi- 
dered as  a sufficient  preparation  for  the  turnips. 

Most  of  the  preceding  rotations  prevail  equally  on 
what  may  be  deemed  the  sandy  loams,  and  on  loams  in 
which  there  is  a considerable  proportion  of  clay,  pro- 
vided they  are  sufficiently  dry  and  friable  for  turnips. 


3.  The  rotations  that  are  followed  on  the  deeper  and 
richer  clays,  such  as  prevail  between  the  northern  ter- 
mination of  the  chalk-hills,  and  the  boundary  of  that 
district  where  the  influence  of  the  London  markets  ex- 
tends ; or  such  as  are  found  intermixed  with  the  loams 
about  Chobham,  Cobham,  Send,  &c.  ; or  such  as  are 
found  in  narrow  stripes  on  the  south  side  of  some  parts 
of  the  sandy  hills  that  run  parallel  to  the  chalk,  before 
we  come  fairly  to  the  pale  clays  of  the  Weald — are  the 
following. 

On  the  strong  land  to  the  north  of  the  road  between 
Leatherhcad  and  Guildford,  near  Clandon : 

1.  Turnips,  drawn  and  fed  off  on  the  ley  ; 

2.  Oats ; 

3.  Clover,  dunged  or  folded  off,  for, 

4.  Wheat. 

This,  however,  is  not  a very  common  course.  Some- 
times : 

I.  Tur- 
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1.  Turnips,  drawn;  4.  Feasfe,  stubble diiriged 

2.  Oats,  fdr 

3.  Clover,  5.  Wheat. 

On  the  strong  land  below  Guildford : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,.  4.  Oafs. 

About  Cobham  and  Send,  many  of  the  best  farmers 
endeavour  to  have  wheat  fevery  second  year  upon  their 
best  strong  land  ; the  alternate  crops  are,  tares,  folded 
off;  beans,  and  clover:  the  laml  is  always  dunged  for 
wheat,  except  after  the  tares.  Some  of  the  stfoiig  hfnd 
in  these  parishes  is  cropt  thus  : 

J.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Beans. 

These  are  the  most  common  good  rotations  on  Bid 
northern  clays:  some  farmers,  who  think  that  wheat 
after  clover-ley,  on  such  soils,  does  not  answer  well, 
take  beans  or  oats  instead  of  that  crop. 

4.  An  adiiercnce  to  the  grand  principle  of  a good 
rotation,  is  less  frequently  met  with  in  the  Weald  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  county.  Where  farmers  have 
many  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  and  have  an  inade- 
quate capital  (as  is  too  often  the  case  in  the  Weald), 
they  are  too  apt,  and,  indeed,  too  much  under  a strong 
and  tempting  necessity,  to  prefer  a small,  and  often 
only  an  apparent  advantage,  to  a greater  distant  good 
that  must  be  purchased  at  an  immediate  expense, 
Which  they  can  little  afford  to  defray. 

The  least  exceptionable  rotations  which  arc  practised 
by  some  fanners  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Weald,  are 
the  following  : 

scuAey.]  o jn 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Horley  : 

1.  Fallow,  always  limed,  and  manured  with  what 

little  manure  can  be  spared  for  it ; 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Oats. 

U pon  the  darker  coloured  and  better  W eald  soils : 

1.  Beans,  broad-castor  3.  Clover, 

planted ; 4.  Oats 

2.  Wheat, 

About  Horne  and  Burston,  and  on  some  farms  about 
Horley : 

1.  Fallow,  3.  Beans, 

2.  Wheat,  4.  Oats. 

Iu  other  parts  of  the  Weald,  the  following  rotations 
are  commonly  followed,  which,  though  they  do  not 
bring  two  corn  crops  together,  are  yet  objectionable  on 
another  score  : 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover,  two  or  three  years ; mown  the  first,  and 

sometimes  the  second  year,  but  more  generally- 
pastured  the  second  and  third  years : then  rag* 
fallowed  for, 

4.  Wheat; 

or,  on  some  of  the  drier  spots, 

1.  Turnips,  3.  Clover, 

2.  Barley,  4.  Wheat. 

The  objections  to  the  first  of  these  two  rotations  are, 
that  more  is  lost  by  keeping  such  land  two  or  three 
years  in  grass,  than  can  possibly  be  made  or  saved  by 
the  stock  it  will  maintain,  or  by  not  being  obliged  ter 

plough 
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plough  and  sow  it : dn  Such  soils,  the  sown  grasses 
begin  to  leave  the  land  even  in  the  second  year : if  it 
is  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  keep  llieni  irlore  than 
one  year  in  grass,  they  Should  be  suffered  to  lie  till  the 
grasses  natural  to  them  take  the  place  of  the  sown 
grasses.  But  the  case  really  is,  that  at  the  end  of  three 
years  they  are  ploughed  up,  not  because  the  land  is 
then  considered  in  the  best  state  for  the  subsequent 
crops,  but  because,  from  the  decay  of  the  artificial 
grasses  it  will  no  loriget  keep  any  stock.  With  re- 
spect to  the  Second  rotation,  of  turnips,  barley,  clover, 
wheat,  it  may  be  observed,  that  turnips  never  can 
equal  in  profit,  a bare  summer-fallow  on  such  soils, 
when  either  turnips  or  SUmraer-fallow  are  necessary  to 
make  the  ground  clean,  nor  a crop  of  drilled  beans, 
if  the  object  be  to  keep  the  ground  clean;  Barley  too, 
on  such*  soils,  if  they  must  be  brought  into  prbper 
tilth  for  it  at  the  expense  of  four  or  five  horses  to  a 
plough,  is  too  dearly  bought : and  wheat,  thoiigh  it 
inay  answer  on  the  more  kindly  clays  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county  after  clover  ley,  will  seldom  in  the 
Weald  pay  so  well,  nor  leave  the  ground  so  clean,  u 
a crop  of  oats. 

5.  The  extent  of  the  “ black-land”-  is  too  trifling  to 
admit  of  a great  variety  of  rotations  : besides,  a consi- 
derable proportion  of  it  is  in  permanent  grass,  from  the 
Conviction,  that  if  the  expense  Of  working  it  be  taken 
into  the  account,  it  pays  better  in  gtaSs  than  in  corn. 
The  only  rotations  that  kept  two  white  crops  separate 
by  a green  crop,  of  which  I received  any  account,  are, 


1.  Fallbw,  seldom  dunged,  and  not  very  often  limed ; 


2.  Wheat, 
8.  Beans ; 

or, 

r 

0 2 

1.  Fallow, 
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I.  Fallow,  3.  Beans, 

9.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat,1 

or, 

J.  Fallow,  3.  Clover,  dunged  for 

9.  Wheat,  4.  Wheat. 

To  the  first  of  these  rotations,  the  same  objections 
lie  that  have  been  already  urged  against  bringing  two 
green  crops  immediately  after  each  other.  As  beans 
should  never  Ire  sown,  ejeept  they  are  put  on  clean 
land,  firry  in  every  case  will  admit  of,  nnd  indeed 
wilt  prepare  the  way  for  a succeeding  crop  of  corn. 
It  is  impeteiWe  that  such  land  as  the  “ black-land”  can 
require  a bare  summer-fallow  every  third  year,  especi- 
ally if  the  hvo  intervening  years  have  produced  only 
one  white  crop. 

• i 

III.  Before  proceeding  to  state  the  rotations  pursued 
in  the  different  parts  of  Surrey,  that  go  against  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  agriculture,  by  bringing  two  white 
or  corn  crops  immediately  together,  it  is  proper  to  pre- 
mise, tlial  the  rotations  already  mentioned,  are  by  no 
means  the  most  common  in  the  several  districts  where 
they  are  said  to  be  followed.  There  is  perhaps,  a greater' 
variety  of  rules  and  practices,  even  within  the  com- 
pass of  a single  parish  in  Surrey  (if  the  Weald  be  ex- 
cepted), than  in  most  of  the  other  counties  in  England  : 
so  that  the  practices  adopted  by  one  farmer  are  fre- 
quently very  different  from  those  of  his*  nearest  neigh- 
bour. The  judicious  and  commendable  rotations  al- 
ready noticed,  are  to  be  found-  in  a more  or  less  ex- 
tensive degree,  in  the  several  districts  specified  along 
with  them,  aud  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they  are 
becoming  more  prevalent ; but  whoever  from'  thisafc- 
count  should  expect  to  find  that  practices  dieectly  op- 
posite 
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posite  were  banished  from  these  districts,  would  be 
much  disappointed.  Even  on  the  hazel  loams,  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  chalk,  and  on  the  sandy 
loams — soils  where  a judicious  system  of  cropping 
might  most  easily  be  introduced,  and  where,  from  the 
introduction  of  the  turnip  husbandry,  the  common  ex- 
cuse for  taking  one  while  crop  after  another,  viz,,  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  and  expense  of  a summer-fallow, 
cannot  be  urged  ; even  on  these  soils,  the  following 
rotations  are  too  common  : 


1.  Turnips, 

4.  Wheat, 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Oats, 

3.  Clover, 

1.  Turnips, 

5.  Barley, 

2.  Barley, 

(i.  Tares,  folded  off ; 

3.  Clover, 

7.  Turnips, 

4.  Wheat, 

8.  Barley,  with  sainfoin. 

I was  informed 

that  the  following  repreliensible.ro- 

tation  was  sometimes  even  yet  iollowcd  between  Dork- 

ing  and  Eicgate, 

on  the  sandy  loams  : 

1.  Turnips, 

5.  Oats,  stubble  dunged 

2.  Barley, 

for 

3.  Clover,  dun 

ged  for  G.  Wheat. 

4.  Wheat, 

On  the  strong 

lands,  the  following  fault}'  rotations 

are  found. 

About  Chcara  : 

. 1.  Fallow, 

, 4.  Oats,  stubble  dunged 

2.  Wheat, 

for 

3.  Clover, 

5.  WJhcat. 

About  Stoke.: 

1.  Fallow, 

3.  Oats, 

2.  Wheat, 

4.  Beans. 

o 3 In  - 
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In  the  patches  of  strong  land  near  Compton 

1.  Tares  folded  off,  rag-fallowed  and  limed  ; 

8.  Wheat, 

3.  Oats. 

On  the  black  land. 

1 . Fallow,  seldom  dunged  ; 

0.  Wheat, 

3 Oats. 

In  different  parts  pf  the  Weald  : 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Oats, 

' 2.  Wheat,  • 5.  Oats  ; 

3.  Clover,  two  years ; 
or, 

1.  Fallow, 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Oats; 

or, 

1.  Fallow,  4.  Clover,  two  years ; 

8.  Wheat,  5.  Wheat,  or  oats. 

3.  Oats, 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  rotations,  that  a fond- 
ness for  oats  aftpr  wheat,  is  the  sin  that  most  easily  be- 
sets the  Surrey  farmers.  As  barley  is  almost  pro- 
scribed from  their  strong  and  wet  soils,  and  naturally 
takes  its  place  after  turnips  on  the  lighter  soils,  it  docs 
fot  often  happen  that  it  is  taken  after  wheat.  Wheat 
is  sometimes  taken  after  oats ; but  1 heard  of  but  one 
solitary  instance  of  wheat  after  barley.  Oats  after 
barley,  or  barley  after  oats,  are  rotations  not  common. 

The  rotations  are  sometimes  lengthened  to  eight  or 
ten  crops,  and  what  is  rather  singular,  in  many  cases, 
the  first  part  of  the  rotaion  is  strictly  according  to  rule, 
while  the  latter  part  deviates  from  it ; for  instance, 

1.  Turnips^ 
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1.  Turnips,  6.  Pease  drilled, 

2.  Barley,  • 7.  Tares,  folded  off,  rag- 

3.  Clover,  dunged  for  fallow  for 

4.  Wheat,  8.  "Wheat. 

5.  Oats, 

Here  the  rotation  might  easily  be  improved,  by  put- 
ting the  pease  between  the  wheat  and  the  oats. 

In  all  the  preceding  rotations  the  winter,  or  half- 
crops,  have  been  omitted,  as  the  object  was  to  shew  as 
clearly  as  possible,  the  order  in  which  the  crops  that 
occupy  the  ground  the  greater  part  of  the  year  succeed 
one  another  : the  winter  crops  are  stubble  turnips,  rye, 
and  winter  tares : these  are  generally  sown  on  the  land 
that  is  intended  for  summer  turnips  (except  in  the  case 
of  winter  tares  sown  on  land  intended  to  be  summer- 
fallowed),  and  are  to  be  met  with  more  or  less  in  every 
part  of  the  county,  except  the  Weald  ; there  they  sel- 
dom are  introduced.  Rye,  and  stubble  turnips,  are 
more  frequently  and  generally  grown  on  land  meant 
for  summer  turnips  than  winter  tares  arc,  since  they  are 
got  off  the  ground  sooner. 

Little  remains  to  be  said  respecting  the  rotations  fol- 
lowed on  the  farms  that  lie  within  the  influence  of  the 
London  markets,  as  cabbages,  turnips,  potatoes,  or 
green  pease,  are  in  such  situations  the  great  object ; the 
other  crops  must  make  way  for  them  whenever  they 
can  be  conveniently  and  profitably  introduced.  Within 
eight  or  ten  miles  of  London,  towards  Sutton  and  Ewel, 
the  following  rotation  prevails,  with  occasionally  a few 
trifling  variations  s 

1.  Fallow,  dunged;  4.  Tares, 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Turnips,  dunged  ; 

3.  Oats,  6.  Beans,  stubble,  dunged  . 

o 4 # and 
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and  ploughed  once  or  10.  Turnips,  dunged ; 
t wi  cc,  for  1 1 . B ;\rley , 

7.  Wheat,  12.  Clover,  dunged  for 

8.  Pease,  . 13.  Wheat. 

9.  Oats, 

The  tares  and  cl  oyer  are  cut  and  hunched  for  the 
London  market ; the  first  crop  of  turnips  are  sold  to 
be  drawn  off ; the  second  are  fed  off;  the  pease  are  ga- 
thered green. 

We  shall  conclude  this  important  subject,  with 
briefly  stating  what  we  conceive  would  be  the  most  ad- 
vantageous rotations  for  the  different  soils  and  situa-. 
tions  in  Surrey. 

On  the  good  potatoe  soils  near  London  : 

1.  Potatoes,  well  dunged  ; 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover,  lightly  dunged  for 

4.  Wheat. 

This  rotation  we  have  known  followed  with  great 
success  on  the  loamy  soils  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Berwick. 

On  the  rich  clays  to  the  north  of  the  chalk-hills  : 

L Tares,  folded  off,  a rag-fallow  for 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover,  dunged  for 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Beans,  drilled  or  planted,  dunged  for 

6.  Wheat,  with  the  occasional  substitution  of  a sum- 

mer-fallow instead  of  the  tares,  and  of  oats  in- 
stead of  wheat  after  the  clover. 

On  the  poorer  and  wetter  clays  in  the  Weald  : 

1 . Summer-fallow,  limed  and  dunged ; 

2.  Wheat,  : ■ 

3 Clover, 
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3.  Clover, 

4.  Oats.  • 

On  the  drier  and  richer  clays  in  the  Weald  ; 

1.  Summer-fallow,  limed; 

2.  Wheat, 

3.  Clover, 

4.  Oats,  stubble  ploughed  twice  or  thrice  and 
' dunged ; 

5.  Beans,  drilled  ; 

G.  Wheat. 

On  the  sandy  loams,  and  the  thinner  loams  on  chalk: 

1.  Turnips,  drilled,  dunged,  hand  and  horse-hoed; 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  dunged  for 

4.  Wheat. 

On  the  richer  sandy  loams,  and  on  the  hazel  loams  : 

1.  Turnips,  as  before; 

2:  Barley, 

3.  Clover,  slightly  dunged  for 

4.  Wheat, 

5.  Pease,  stubble  dunged  for  ' 

6.  Wheat. 

On  the  deeper  and  stronger  loams  : 

1.  Turnips,  5.  Beans,  drilled, stubbly 

2.  Barley,  dunged  for 

3.  Clover,  G.  Wheat; 

4.  Wheat, 

or, 

1.  Turnips,  4.  Barley, 

2.  Wheat,  5.  Clover,  dunged  for 

3.  B^ns,  6.  Wheat. 

it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  the  mere  intermixture  of 

green 
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green  crops,  even  though  manure  is  frequently  applied, 
will  not  keep  the  ground  clean  and  in  good  condition, 
unless  it  be  worked  ice//,  with  judgment,  and  at  proper 
seasons.  The  intermixture  of  green  crops,  the  fre- 
quent application  of  manure,  and  such  a climate  as 
Surrey  enjoys,  will  do  much  to  support  the  land  under 
the  rotations  that  have  been  laid  down,  but  all  these 
will  be  ii. sufficient,  if  the  other  important  rules  are  not 
attended  to. 


SECT.  XV. WHEAT. 

There  arc  several  circumstances,  which  render  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  in  Surrey  more  general  and  exten- 
sive than  it  is  in  many  other  counties.  In  the  firs^ 
place,  the  soil  of  the  Weald,  or  vale  land,  which  forms 
no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  the  comity,  is  of  such 
a nature  as  to  require  frequent  summer-fallowing : w lie  re 
this  is  necessary,  the  farmer  must  have  recourse  to 
wheat,  in  order  to  pay  him  for  the  want  of  a crop,  and 
for  the  great  expense  that  he  has  incurred ; and  as  lauds 
which  most  require  a summer-fallow,  viz.  strong  wet. 
clay,  are  peculiarly  adapted  for  wheat,  the  fanner  is 
led  also  by  this  consideration  to  sow  this  grain  very  ex- 
tensively. In  the  second  place,  the  general  rotation 
on  the  light  lands  brings  in  a crop  of  clover  after  tur- 
nips and  barley,  and  of  course  these  lands,  which  were 
long  deemed  unsuitable  for  wheat,  by  receiving  this 
crop  on  a clover-ley,  are  found  to  be  as  productive  of 
this  valuable  grain  as  soils  of  a stronger  class.  Lastly, 
the  great  command  of  manure  which  that  part  of  Sur- 
rey that  lies  near  the  metropolis  or  the  Thames  pos- 
sesses i 
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sesses ; and  the  cheapness  of  chalk  and  lime  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  county,  no  doubt,  induce  the  farmers  to  in- 
troduce a wheat  crop  more  frequently  than  they  would 
do  if  they  were  not  possessed  of  tiiese  advantages,  Ex- 
cept on  certain  soils,  or  in  some  very  peculiar  situa- 
tions, the  arable  farmer  must  always  look  tq  his  wheat 
crop  to  repay  him  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  expenses. 
This  superiority  of  a crop  of  wheat  to  other  crops,  is 
much  increased  in  Surrey  by  the  vicinity  of  the  metro- 
polis, in  which,  if  the  grain  be  of  good  quality,  it 
will  always  command  a very  high  price1 * * * 5,  without  dan- 
ger of  overloading  or  lowering  the  market,  and  in 
which,  not  merely  the  grain  but  the  straw  also,  is  a 
source  of  considerable  protit. 

All  these  circumstances  of  soil;  of  a particular  ro- 
tation,  where  soil  is  notjnaturally  so  favourable  ; of  a 
command  of  manure,  arid  of  the  best  market  in  the 
kingdom,  have  operated  to  extend  the  culture  of  wheat 
in  Surrey.  What  the  extent  of  land  annually  under 
wheat  amounts  to,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  ; and  on 
this,  as  well  as  on  other  topics  where  there  are  no 
grounds  for  forming  a statement  or  opinion,  I shall  not 
hazard  a random,  a useless,  and  perhaps  worse  than 
useless  conjecture. 

I.  Preparation.—^ This  of  course  depends  on  the 

preceding  crop.  Wheat  in  Surrey  follows,  1.  a com- 

plete summer-fallow ; 2,  a bastard-fallow  after  tares, 

clover-ley,  or  woad  ; 3.  beans  or  pease;  4.  clover-ley; 

5.  turnips  ; and  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  it  follows 
oats. 

1.  The  operations  of  a summer-fallow  intended  for 
wheat,  have  been  already  noticed.  As  the  soil  that 
Undergoes  this  operation  is  uniformly  strong  and  moist, 

it 
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it  is  repeatedly  ploughed,  harrowed,  and  lolled,  but 
so  as  not  to  break  down  (lie  elods  too  much  ; and  pre- 
viousty  to  the  last  ploughing  {generally  An  the  latter  end 
of  August  or  the  beginning  of  September),,  it  is  brought 
into  a proper  condition  to  receive  the  manure  or  lime. 

2.  A plain  and  complete  summcr-fultovf  is  giving 
way,  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  (where  tiro 
clays  are  of  a ljeltcr  qualify  than  they  arc 'in  the  Weald), 
to  a bastard-fallow.  This  succeeds  tares,  clover-ley, 
or  wood.  For  (he  first,  the  stubble  of  the  preceding 
crop,  after  being  manured  or  not,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, is  broken  up,  as  soon  after  harvest  ns 
more  important  labour  will  allow,  and  the  ground  is 
sown  with  w inter  tares.  If  these  are  fed  oil'  with  sheep 
in  the  spring,  or  if  the  ground  had  been  manured  for 
them,  the  preparation  for  the  wheat  crop  consists 
merely  in  repeated  ploughings,  &c.  after  the  tares  are 
off;  if  the  tares  were  sown  without  manure,  and  are 
cut  to  be  eaten  in  the  stable,  manure  is  sometimes  laid 
on  for  the  wheat;  though  not  (infrequently,  the  clays 
in  the  north  of  the  county  arc  so  hardly  dealt  with,  as 
not  to  receive  any  manure.  Where  the  clover  lias  lain 
two  or  three  years,  or  w here,  though  the  first  crop,  it 
is  not  intended  to  let  it  stand  after  the  first  cutting,  a 
bastard-fallow  of  three  or  more  ploughings  is  given  foe 
wheat.  Wood,  which  is  grown  on  the  thin  h.nJs  near 
Uanstead,  is  reckoned  an  excellent  preparation  for 
wheat : as  it  is  generally  pulled  in  July,  and  the  ground 
has  carried  only  a crop  of  turnips  and  barley  before  it, 
there  is  sufficient  time,  after  this,  to  got  the  land  ready 
for  this  grain.  In  tact,  the  preparation  for  wheat  after 
tares,  old  clover-ley,  and.  woad,  can  be  regarded  in 
no  other  light  than  ns  an  incomplete  fallow,  which, 
where  the  ground  is  uot  very  foul,  and  in  a climate 

where 
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where  the  weather  does  not  break  early  in  the  autumn, 
may  answer  very  well. 

3.  Much  wheat  is  sown  on  the  strong  land  after  beans, 
especially  where  they  have  been  planted  ; and  some 
wheat  is  sown  after  pease,  both  on  the  light  and  strong 
soils.  The  more  attentive  and  intelligent  farmers  gene- 
rally double-plough  t heir  bean  and  pea  stubble ; the 
first  furrow,  either  with  a common  plough  held  very 
shallow,  or  with  a skim-plough,  is  for  the  purpose  of 
burying  the  weeds:  the  second  ploughing,  of  a greater 

depth,  raises  a mould  completely  free  from  weeds. 

« 

Many  farmers,  however,  content  themselves  with  one 
ploughing  after  beans  or  jrease. 

4.  There  is  perhaps  more  wheat  sown  after  clover- 
ley  of  one  year  old,  than  after  any  other  preparation, 
except  bare  summer-fallow,  in  this  eodnty.  T lie  most 
general  mode  is,  to  plongh  the  let/  once  in  the  month 
of  Scptemlrer,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the  moisture 
will  admit  its  turning  up  in  proper  tilth.  Some  far- 
mers, however,  rafter-plough  their  clover-ley  towards 
the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  September:  they 
let  it  lie  in  this  state  for  some  weeks,  then  tear  it  about 
with  a pair  of  heavy  harrows,  and  give  a complete  fur- 
row. Clover-ley  is  found  to  answer  best  for  wheat  on 
light  land  ; tolerably  well  on  strong  land,  if  it  be  dry; 
and  but  very  indifferently  on  strong  wet  land.  The 
wheat  does  not  succeed  so  Well  on  clover  and  rye-grass 
mixed,  as  on  pure  clover. 

5.  Wheat  is  seldom  sown  after  tor  nips.  There  are 
several  reasons  which  prevent  the  Surrey  farmers  from 
following  this  rotation.  Spring  wheat  is  of  interior 
quality;  and  therefore  in  a connty  where  quality  is  of 
such  consequence  in  wheat,  ft  is  very  little  cultivated  : 
on  this  account,  and  bocatuc  barley  of  excellent  qua- 
lity 
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lity  and  in  great  abundance  is  a sure  crop  after  turnips 
wheat  is  very  seldom  sown  where  the  turnips  stand  till 
the  spring.  The  Surrey  farmers  are  not  fond  of  using 
their  turnips  early  in  the  winter:  if  they  draw  them; 
they  consider  the  soil  as  impoverished  to  a greater  ex- 
tent of  loss,  than  the  superior  value  of  a wheat  to  a 
barley  crop  will  compensate  for ; and  if  they  sell  them 
to  be  eaten  on  the  ground  time  enough  for  winter 
wheat,  their  value  is  little  or  nothing.  Where,  how- 
fever,  wheat  is  sown  after  turnips  in  Surrey,  it  is  after 
turnips  that  have  been  eaten  oil'  in  November  : the 
ground  is  then  ploughed  ouee.  * « 

II,  Manuring. — In  the  Weald,  stable  and  yard 
dung,  and  lime,  are  used  for  the  summer-fallow : on  thfe 
days  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  same  kind 
of  manure,  and*limc  or  chalk,  are  used  ; though,  as 
has  been  already  remarked,  these  clays  get  by  no  means 
their  proportion  of  manure.  Sheep  are  folded  on  the 
fallows  in  some  parts,  especially  where  there  is  a porJ 
tion  of  Downs  attached  to  the  farm.  Five  hundred 
sheep  will  manure  an  acre  in  about  seven  days.  Clo- 
ver-leys arc  sometimes  manured  in  the  spring ; some-* 
times  in  the  autumn,  just  before  they  are  ploughed; 
and  sometimes,  iustcad  of  manure  being  spread  upon 
them,  sheep  are  folded  on  them,  cither  before  they  are 
ploughed  or  afterwards.  The  quantity  of  each  kind 
of  manure  commonly  laid  on  tire  different  kinds  of  soil, 
will  be  fully  considered  under  the  article  Manure. 

III.  Season.—' The  usual  months  for  the  wheat  seed- 
time are  October  and  November  : hr  some  parts  of  the 
county,  and  in  some  seasons,  a considerable  part  of  the 
wheat  is  put  in  during  the  month  of  September — very , 
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little  is  sown  after  the  middle  of  December  ; but  on  the 
whole,  in  most  soils  and  seasons,  the  first  fortnight  of 
October  is  found  best  adapted  for  sowing  wheat.  Per- 
haps many  of  the  Surrey  farmers  would  sow  their  wheat 
earlier  than  they  do,  especially  on  cold  backward  soils ; 
but  in  many  seasons  the  ground  is  so  dry,  that  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  the  seeds  vegetating;  and  where 
it  is  to  be  sown  on  clover-ley,  the  ground  is  so  har- 
dened, that  no  plough  can  enter  into  it  so  as  to  make 
good  work. 

17.  Putting  in. — Wheat  is  either  sown  broad-cast 
on  the  furrow ; sown,  and  then  ploughed  in ; or  drilled. 
On  clay  land,  the  practice  of  ploughing  the  wheat  in, 
or  sowing  under  furrow,  is  gaining  ground  s it  is  said, 
by  this  mode,  to  take  a stronger  and  deeper  hold  of  the 
soil  before  the  frost  sets  in,  and  therefore  not  to  be  so 
liable  to  be  thrown  out  as  when  it  is  sown  on  the  fur- 
row, In  the  Weald,  however,  the  practice  of  sowing 
under  furrow  is  not  much  followed  or  approved  of; 
perhaps  from  the  dread  of  new  practices,  which  pre- 
vails there — perhaps  from  a trial  of  its  inefficacy  or  bad 
consequences. 

Drilling  wheat  is  not  much  followed  ; it  is  to  be  met 
with  chiefly  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  about 
Bagshot,  Send,  Chobham,  Ripley,  &c.  and  on  one 
or  two  farms  in  the  south-eastern  part.  Two  rows, 
about  a foot  apart,  are  generally  drilled  at  once,  the 
ground  having  been  previously  rolled,  if  the  wheat  is 
to  be  sown  on  summer-fallow  : after  the  seed  is  sown, 
the  ground  is  harrowed,  and  again  rolled  ; but  if  it  be 
clover-ley,  the  first  rolling,  previous  to  the  sowing,  is 
dispensed  with.  Dibbling  of  wheat  is  no  where  prac- 
tised in  the  county,  as  far  as  I could  learn. 

V.  Sort. 
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V.  Sort. — In  alriiost  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  the 
kinds  of  wheat  commonly  sown  and  most  inrephte,  are 
frequently  changing— partly  from  the  introduction  of 
better  kinds,  and  partly  from  the  influence  of  opinion 
or  fashion.  The  different  varieties  of  wheat  that  at 
present  prevail  most,  in  Surrey,  arc  the  following, 
classed  according  to  the  degrees  of  their  goodness*  : 
White  Wheats. — 1.  White  Dantzic. — This  kind  of 
wheat  has  been  grown  in  Surrey  between  20  and  30 
years : it  is  found  in  every  part  of  the  county,  more  or 
less ; but  perhaps  is  more  generally  grown  in  the 
Weald  than  in  any  other  part.  - 

The  ear  is  small,  arid  covered  with  a soft  velvet 
down.  In  rainy  climates,  this  might  render  it  apt  to 
continue  moist,  and  prevent  it  from  being  fit  to  har- 
vest as  soon  as  some  other  kinds : but  in  a dry  climate, 
it  is  rfo  disadvantage ; and  ih  a windy  season,  it  pre- 
vents it  frorfi  shaking.  The  grain  is  very  small  and 
translucent:  it  is  apt  neither  to  be  affected  with  the 
smrit,  rior  to  lodge.  In  very  dry  seasons,  it  is  rather 
too  flinty.  The  general  weight  of  the  bushel  is  from 
62  to  631b.  Four  quarters  and  a half  is  a great  crop, 
on  land  well  prepared.  From  the  smallness  of  the 
grain,  one  brishel  and  a half  is  sufficient  seed,  on  good 
and  well-prepared  land,  per  acre.  The  bakers  prefer 
the  floifir  of  the  w hite  Dantzic,  to  that  of  any  other  kind 
of  wheat — from  a snick  of  it  they  often  get  one  or  two 
quartern  loaves,  more  than  from  a sack  of  any  other 
kind  of  flour. 


* For  this  parnttfhfr  and  aCcufnte  account  of  the  different  kinds  of 
wheat,  &c.  of  Surrey,  1 am  indebted  to  the  extensive  iitfonfiatroir  which 
my  friend,  Mr.  William  Hall,  of  t'wel,  possesses  on  this,  as  weit  as  on 
all  other  subjects  connected  with  the  agriculture  of  his  native  county. 

2.  Taun- 
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2.  Taunton  Dean. — This  kind  of  wheat  has  been 
grown  in  Surrey  about  five  years ; it  was  brought  into 
this  county  from  Essex,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
saved  from  a single  stem,  and  to  have  come  originally 
from  Taunton  Dean,  as  its  name  imports,  though  now 
it  is  totaliy  different  from  that  grown  at  Taunton  Dedn. 
It  is  spreading  fast  over  Surrey  : a good  deal  of  it  is 
annually  sold  for  seed  into  Scotland,  and,  what  is  sin- 
gular, into  Essex. 

The  Taunton  Dean  wheat  has  a square  or  club  ear, 
which  is  largest  at  the  top : there  are  generally  four  corns 
a-chest,  and  not  unfrequently  six.  The  chaff  is  thin 
and  smooth  : the  grain  is  small  and  round.  It  stands 
better  than  any  other  kind.  The  straw,  though  appa- 
rently not  so  bulky  as  that  of  the  preceding  sort,  weighs 
very  heavy.  Five  quarters  are  an  excellent  crop.  The 
weight  of  the  bushel,  if  the  wheat  be  very  good  of  its 
kind,  is  about  61  f lb.  It  requires  from  two  bushels  to 
two  bushels  and  a half  to  seed  an  acre.  The  flour  of 
the  Taunton  Dean  is  the  strongest  of  any,  next  to  that 
of  the  white  Dautzic. 

3.  Old  Whites , or  Hertfordshire  Whiles. — This 
kind  of  wheat  has  been  grown  in  Surrey  a very  long 
time.  The  ear  is  long,  and  rather  pointed ; the  chests 
are  further  distant  than  those  of  the  former  kinds ; the 
chaff  is  thin  ; the  grain  is  large,  and  rather  long;  the 
quality  very  good.  The  old  white  wheat  is  more  apt 
to  lodge  than  the  former  kinds,  as  the  straw  is  not  so 
stiff.  It  weighs  from  60  to  61  lb.  per  bushel.  A load, 
or  five  quarters,  per  acre,  is  a very  great  crop.  The 
seed  usually  given  per  acre,  where  this  kind  is  sown,  is 
two  bushels  and  a half. 

4.  Red-chaffed  or  Red-straioed  While  fVheat. — This 
has  been  also  sown  a very  long  time  in  Surrey.  The 
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chaff  is  thin ; the  ear  long,  and  father  pointed ; the 
quality  very  good,  though  the  colour  in  general  is  in- 
terior to  that  of  the  preceding  kinds.  The  straw  is  long 
in  the  joint,  which  renders  it  apt  to  lodge.  It  suits  in- 
ferior soils  better  than  any  of  the  preceding  kinds,  as 
approaching  more  nearly  the  nature  of  brown  wheat. 
As  it  ripens  earlier  than  most  other  sorts,  it  is  best 
adapted  for  late  sowing.  Its  common  weight  is  601b. 
per  bushel.  Two  bushels  and  a half  are  the  usual  allow- 
ance of  seed  per  acre. 

5.  Great  Velvet. — This  kind  has  been  very  lately 
introduced  into  Surrey.  The  ear  of  it  is  very  large  : 
the  grains  are  apt  to  be  hollow,  “ truughy,”  or 
channelled— -that  is,  the  seam  in  the  grain  is  apt  to  be 
deep,  and  the  sides  or  lobes  arc  not  rounded  and 
plumped  out  so  much  as  in  most  other  kinds  of  w beat. 
The  great  velvet  is  most  apt  to  be  affected  with  the 
blight.  The  grain  is  often  “ cold,”  or,  in  other  words, 
it  Wants  that  dry,  firm  feel — that  flinty  quality — which 
is  so  acceptable  to  the  millers  and  bakers.  In  quality, 
it  is  worse  than  any  of  the  preceding  kinds ; but  iq 
abundance,  it  compensates  in  some  measure  for  the 
badness  of  its  quality  : very  large  crops  of  it  are  nof 
u n frequently  grown,  even  as  high  as  six  quarters.  The 
usual  weight  of  the  bushel  is  from  58  to  591b.  The 
quantity  of  seed  sown  on  the  acre,  the  same  as  the  red- 
chaffiul  white. 

6.  Hedge  Wheat.— In  some  respects,  this  kind  of 
wheat  deserves  to  be  reckoned  next  to  the  old  or  Hert- 
fordshire whites ; but  there  arc  other  circumstances 
attending  it,  which  much  diminish  its  value;  and 
these  circumstances  seem  to  have  operated  so  generally 
aud  powerfully,  as  to  render  the  sowing  of  it  much  less 
common  now,  than  it  was  some  years  ago. 
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Tins  wheat  is  said  to  take  its  name  from  having  heen 
originally  found  in  a hedge  in  Sussex.  Its  good  qua* 
lities  arc,  that  it  is  thin.skinnnd  ; its  chafF  is  also  thin; 
the  quality  of  the  (lour  it  yields  is  good  ; and  it  is  in 
considerable  repute  with  the  millers  : — but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  smutty,  and  does  not 
stand  nearly  so  well  ns  the  preceding  kinds  ; it  is  also 
very  tender,  and  requires  a warm  and  kindly  soil.  On 
these  accounts  it  has  given  way,  within  these  few  years, 
to  the  preceding  kinds,  as  being  more  certainly  good 
in  the  quality,  and  more  certainly  abundant  on  most 
soils. 

The  ear  of  the  hedge  wheat  is  rather  long  : the  grain 
is  round  like  the  Taunton  Denn,  but  rather  larger. 
The  common  weight  of  the  bushel  is  601b.  : four  quar- 
ter* and  a half  arc  reckoned  a great  crop  of  this  species 
of  wheat. 

Brown  or  Rod  Wheats. — The  brown  or  red  wheats 
are  seldom  or  never  sown  in  Surrey,  where  the  soil  and 
climate  promise  a tolerably  good  crop  of  white  wheat : 
the  culture  of  them  is  principally  confined  to  the  high 
grounds,  especially  th*se  parts  of  the  Downs  under  the 
plough  which  are  exposed,  both  from  their  height,  and 
from  the  want  of  thick  enclosures.  The  whiteness  pf 
the  flour  of  wheat,  both  in  London  and  in  the  neigh* 
bnurhood,  is  a point  of  such  importance,  that  red 
wheats  will  never  be  cultivated  in  this  county,  eycn  on 
inferior  soils,  to  the  extent  they  are  in  other  parts  of 
England.  The  kind*  most  generally  sown  are  the  fol- 
lowing, arranged  according  to  their  comparative  gggd- 
ness  : 

. 1.  Brown  Danizic.-^ This  sort  of  wheat  is  not  apt 
to  lodge  ; the  grain  .is  small  and  round  the  ears  are 
not  quite  so  closely  set  as  those  of  the  thipkjet  kind ; t% 
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quality  is  remarkably  good.  The  weight  of  the  bushel, 
if  the  sample  be  good,  is  621b.  On  good  land,  four 
quarters  and  a half  arc  frequently  grown. 

2.  Thickset. — The  ear  of  this  kind  is  very  large,  and, 
as  the  name  imporls,  very  closely  set : the  straw  is 
long,  very  stiff',  and  generally  supports  itself  so  well, 
that  the  crop  is  seldom  lodged.  The  grain  is  apt  to  be 
coarse,  and  the  bran  is  thick.  Five  quarters  per  acre 
are  not  unfrcquently  reaped  of  this  kind  of  wheat.  It 
is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  good  land  which  hap- 
pens not  to  be  in  good  condition : in  such  a case,  a 
better  crop  may  reasonably  be  expected  of  this,  than 
of  any  other  sort  of  wheat.  The  weight  of  the  thickset 
is  below  that  of  most  other  kinds,  as  it  seldom  exceeds 
59  or  601b.  per  bushel. 

3.  Old  Lammas  Brown. — This  sort  is  seldom  sown 
in  Surrey  now,  though  formerly  it  was  cultivated  to  a 
considerable  extent.  It  is  never  sown  on  good  soils, 
but  principally  on  the  thin  clay  soils  on  the  chalk-hills. 
The  car  is  long,  the  chests  far  apart,  and  the  grains 
long.  The  quality  is  better  than' that  of  the  thickset, 
but  it  is  ranch  more  apt  to  lodge.  From  four  to  four 
quarters  and  a half  per  acre,  are  regarded  as  a very 
good  crop.  The  weight  per  bushel  runs  from  60  to 
61  lb. 

The  cone  or  bearded  wheat  is  sometimes  sown,  but 
very  seldom.  There  are  two  kinds  of  it — the  white  and 
the  brown.  Very  great  crops  are  often  got ; but  the 
quality  of  the  grain  is  so  very  inferior,  that  it  is  hardly 
saleable. 

VI.  Seed. — In  noticing  the  different  kinds  of  wheat 
generally  grown  in  Surrey,  the  quantity  of  seed  per 
ftcrc  has  been  stated  ; but  as  that  referred  to  good  soils, 
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in  excellent  condition,  sown  at  the  most  favourable 
season,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  the  quantity  of 
seed  varies  from  one  bushel  and  a half,  which  is  suffi- 
cient where  the  white  Dantzic  is  sown  on  the  best  land, 
to  three  bushels  and  a half,  which  is  the  quantity  ' 
allowed  on  cold  soils,  especially  in  some  parts  of  the 
Weald.  If  the  wheat  is  put  in  pretty. early,  and  the 
soil  is  naturally  good,  and  in  proper  order,  from  two 
bushels  to  two  bushels  and  a half  is  the  usual  allowance 
of  seed : the  quantity,  therefore,  varies  according  to 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  ground,  and  according 
to  the  time  of  sowing.  If  the  soil  be  naturally  good, 
that  is,  not  only  of  good  quality,  but  dry  and  kindly, 
and  if  the  wheat  is  sown  before  the  middle  of  Novem- 
ber, less  seed  is  required  than  if  the  soil  be  cold,  or  the 
ground  foul  or  poor,  or  the  time  be  delayed  till  the 
month  of  December.  Where  the  time  of  sowing  alone 
makes  the  difference,  the  quantity  runs  from  two  bushels 
to  three  bushels  : where  the  soil  varies,  there  is  nearly 
the  same  difference  of  seed  : where  both  time  and  soil 
arc  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  the  difference  must  be 
rather  greater.  The  white  Dantzic,  as  has  been  already 
noticed,  requires  less  seed,  from  the  smallness  of  its 
grain,  than  the  other  kinds. 

VII.  Steeping. — Thisoperation  is  very  generally  per- 
formed in  Surrey  : the  most  usual  method  is  to  make 
a pretty  strong  brine,  in  which  the  grain  is  suffered  to 
stand  over  the  night,  or  longer ; and  upon  the  grain, 
after  being  thus  steeped,  is  sifted  some  quick-lime,  or 
quick-lime  mixed  up  with  water  is  put  on  it.  The 
light  grains  that  swim  on  the  top  of  the  brine,  are 
skimmed  off.  Other  farmers  make  use  simply  of  pure 
water  ; in.  this  the  wheat  is  repeatedly  and  carefully 
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washed,  so  tlmt  nil  the  grains  may  have  been  exposed 
to  the  water,  and  !>c  cleared  of  any  impurity  tfmt  ad- 
heres to  them.  Besides  these  precautions,  the  Surrey 
farmers  frequently  change  their  seed-wheat,  and  are 
very  particular  in  dressing  it  well : yet  after  all,  cilher 
from  these  precautions  not  being  so  general  as  they 
ought  to  be,  fri$i  their  being  taken  in  a careless  and 
slovenly  manner,  or  from  some  other  cause,  wheat  in- 
fected with  the  smut  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in 
Stlrrcy . 

VIII.  TValer-futroaing. — On  the  clay  soils,  and  such 
other  soils  as  lie  on  a retentive  base,  water-furrowing 
is  generally  practised  with  more  or  less  attention  and 
judgment.  On  the  clay  soils  of  the  Weald,  ft  is  par- 
ticularly requisite,  on  account  both  of  the  nature  of 
the  clay,  the  low-lying  of  the  fields,  arid  the  general 
flatness  of  the  surface.  While,  however,  the  Surrey 
farmers,  who  possess  clay  soils,  cannot  in  general,  be 
charged  with  neglecting  the  important  operat  ion  of  wa- 
ter-furrowing their  wheat  lands,  this  operation  is  too 
often  rendered  unavailing,  or  of  little  utility,  by  the 
ditches  not  being  sufficiently  deepened  and  cleared,  to 
carry  off  the  water  brought  into  them  by  the  furrows. 
The  price  given  for  water- furrowing,  varies  from  one 
IitdfpHiny  to  otic  penny  per  rod,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  other  circumstances. 

IX.  tfoting. — This  is  never,  T brlieVc,  hfstoWedon  a 
broad  cast  crop  of  wheat.  In  those  parts  of  Surrey 
where  the  Wheat  i$  drilled,  hand-hoeing  is  generally* 
but  not  always  given.  A horse-hoc,  which  takes  ill 
two  drills  at  once,  is  used  by  a few  farmers. 

Tfac  bthfcf  management  Of  n wheat  crop,  is  to  cut  or 
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pull  up  (lie  thistles  and  oilier  weeds  in  tlic  spring:  and 
at  the  same  time  of  Ihe  year,  to  harrow  and  roll  the 
crop,  if  the  ground  is  battered  and  bound  with  the 
■winter  rains. 

X.  Reaping  and  Harvesting — The  wheat  harvest 
generally  commences  in  the  drier  and  earlier  parts  of 
Surrey,  on  the  sandy  and  calcareous  loams,  within  the 
first  ten  days  of  August : in  the  Weald,  and  on  the 
higlwr  lying  grounds,  the  harvest  is  a few  days  later. 
The  rich  sandy  loams  about  Godabning,  arc  consi- 
dered the  earliest  in  (heir  wheat  harvest  of  any  parts  of 
the  county:  the  latest  are  such  pa  rf  s of  the  chalk-hills 
as  consist  of  a cold  thin  clay,  and  at  the  same  time  lie 
in  an  exposed  situation.’ 

The  practice  of  bagging  wheat  instead  of  cutting  it 
with  the  sickle  or  hook,  is  gaining  ground  in  Surrey. 
JJy  this  operation,  the  corn  is  cut  much  nearer  to  the 
ground,  and  of  course  there  is  both  more  straw  and 
more  grain  preserved  : but  bagging  is  very  apt  to  pull 
the  wheat  up  by  flic  roots;  and  as  it  requires  the  work- 
man to  stoop  lower,  it  is  rather  more  severe  work  than 
reaping  with  a hook.  In  bagging,  the  workman  places 
one  hand  near  the  bottom  of  the  corn,  and  with  the 
other,  strikes  against  it,  as  near  the  ground  ns  possible, 
with  a large  hook  without  any  teeth.  The  wheat  is  set 
H[>  in  shocks  of  ten  sheafs.  There  is  little  or  no  diffe- 
rence of  cxjrensc  between  bagging  and  reaping  w ith  a 
common  sickle.  The  common  price,  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  London,  is  about  15.?. 
but  in  some  seasons,  and  for  some  crops,  a guinea  per 
acre  has  been  given. 

The  weather  in  Surrey,  during  harvest  time,  is 
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generally  so  regularly  warm,  that  the  wheat  is  often 
ready  to  be  led  into  the  barn  or  rick-yard,  within 
four  or  five  days  after  it  is  cut : it  seldom  requires  to 
stand  in  the  field  more  than  eight  or  ten  days. 

XI.  Produce. — In  enumerating  the  different  kinds  of 
wheat  grown  in  this  county,  the  produce  of  each  per 
acre,  in  favourable  seasons,  and  in  very  good  years, 
was  mentioned.  This,  perhaps,  will  give  a better  idea 
of  the  produce  of  wheat  on  such  lands,  than  by  endea- 
vouring to  strike  an  average.  The  smallest  crops  of 
wheat  I heard  of  did  not  exceed  four  sacks,  or  two 
quarters:  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  a particular 
field  or  district  was  meant  to  be  recommended  as  pecu- 
liarly qualified  for  wheat,  the  usual  expression  was, 
that  it  generally  produced  a load,  or  five  quarters  of 
wheat.  On  the  rich,  deep,  friable,  calcareous  loams, 
near  the  northern  extremity  of  the  chalk-hills,  between 
Croydon  and  Epsom,  six  quarters  have  been  grown  not 
infrequently.  On  the  rich  sandy  loams  near  Godai- 
ming, a load  or  five  quarters  is  no  uncommon  crop : 
but  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  colder  soils,  the  crop 
seldom  exceeds  five  or  six  sacks,  or  two  and  a half  or 
three  quarters.  In  the  Weald,  this  may  fairly  be 
deemed  the  common  crop,  except  on  the  drier  and 
richer  spots,  which  not  unfrequently  produce  a load 
per  acre.  On  the  “ black-land”  the  crops  of  wheat 
are  sometimes  very  great : but  it  seems  the  general  opi- 
nion in  Surrey,  that  the  calcareous,  and  even  the  sandy 
loams,  if  they  be  deep  and  rich,  produce  not  only 
greater  quantities  of  wheat  per  acre,  than  the  best  clay 
soils,  but  also  grain  of  a superior  quality.  If  this  opi- 
nion be  cbrrect,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  arises 
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partly  at  least,  from  the  clay  soils  being  unfairly 
treated,  by  their  not  receiving  their  due  proportion  of 
labour,  or  of  manure. 

The  proportion  of  straw  to  wheat,  is,  in  common 
years,  nine  truss  of  the  former,  each  truss  weighing 
36  lbs.  to  a sack,  or  four  bushels  of  the  latter. 

XII.  Distempers. — These  may  be  divided  into  such 
as  occur  more  or  less  every  year,  and  such  as  only 
make  their  appearance  occasionally.  Of  the  former, 
the  smut,  and  the  disease  called  the  cockle-ear,  are  the 
most  common  ; and  of  these  two,  the  smut  is  the  most 
prejudicial  and  extensive.  Of  occasional  diseases,  the 
blight  and  mildew  arc  most  frequent. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  under  the  article 
Steeping,  that  the  smut  prevails  more  or  less  in  all 
parts  of  .Surrey.  Respecting  this  disease,  some  expe- 
riments were  made,  which  proved  that  it  is  infectious  ; 
and  that  the  infection  may  be  removed.  Wheat  per- 
fectly free  from  smut,  was  rubbed  with  some  smutty 
balls ; the  result  was,  that  the  wheat  previously  sound, 
became  diseased,  and  when  sown,  produced  ears  full  of 
smut : part  of  the  sound  wheat  which  had  been  well 
rubbed  with  the  balls  of  smut,  was  washed  repeatedly 
in  clean  water  : as  soon  as  the  water  became  the  least 
tinged,  it  was  replaced  by  pure  water.  This  wheat, 
thus  washed  after  it  had  been  infected  by  the  balls  of 
smut,  was  sown  along  with  that  which  had  been  in- 
fected, but  not  washed;  and  while  the  produce  of  the 
latter  proved  completely  smutty,  the  produce  of  the 
former  was  entirely  free  from  the  disease. 

This  experiment  completely  proves  that  the  commu- 
nication of  the  disease,  from  smut-balls  to  sound 
wheat,  may  be  prevented ; or  if  the  infection  has  been 
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already  given,  that  it  may  be  removed  by  washing  the 
grain  in  pure  water.  But  as  it  is  evident,  that  the  dis*. 
•use  must  originally  arise  from  some  cause,  and  cannot 
In  every  instance  be  the  result  of  infection,  it  becomes 
of  consequence  to  ascertain,  whether  pure  water  will 
not  only  wash  infected  grain  clean,  and  make  it  per* 
fcctly  sound,  but  whether  it  will  also  prevent  wheat, 
perfectly  free  from  any  adherence  of  smut,  from  becom- 
ing exposed  to  that  disease.  From  the  success  which 
fens  attended  the  use  of  pure  water,  instead  of  brine,  it 
is  hardly  fair  to  infer,  that  the  latter  operates  merely  a» 
lire  former  does,  i.  c.  to  wash  oft' the  particles  of  smut ; 
or  that  water  will  as  certainly  prevent  smut  as  brine 
has  been  found  to  do.  All  that  can  fairly  be  inferred  is, 
ill  at  any  particles  of  smut  amongst  seed-corn,  may  be 
prevented  from  communicating  the  disease,  as  effectu- 
ally by  pure  water  as  by  brine ; but  it  by  no  means 
follows,  that  because  water  will  prevent  tbe  communi- 
cation of  the  disease,  it  will  therefore  prevent  the  ex- 
istence of  it.  It  ma/y  indeed,  be  the  case,  that  brine  ' 
is  nseful  only  to  the  same  degree  as  water,  in  removing 
the  cause  of  infection  ; but  as  the  experience  of  its  good 
effects  is  so  general,  and  has  been  witnessed  so  long, 
and  in  such  a variety  of  circumstances,  it  seems  but 
Jhrr  to  conclude,  that  in  some  cases,  where  it  has  been 
tried  successfully,  not  only  no  infection  existed,  but 
that  the  actual  cansc  of  the  disease,  whatever  it  be, 
■was  prevented  from  operating.  Till  pure  water  has 
ten  tried  for  a greater  length  of  time,  it  can  hardly  be 
safe  to  rely  npon  it  for  any  other  purpose  but  that  of 
preventing  the  communication  of  smut. 

The  mildew  considered  as  affecting- the  ears  of  the 
wheat,  and  the  blight  considered  as  affecting  the  straw 
time  effectually,  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  in  Surrey, 
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In  <he  year  1804,  this  county,  like  all  the  rest  of 
.England,  suffered  by  the  blight  of  its  wheat:  this  of 
course  directed  the  attention  of  several  of  its  farmers  to 
the  consideration  of  the  probable  origin  and  cause  of 
this  disease  : the  parasitical  fungus,  to  which  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks  attributes  the  mildew  and  blight,  has  been 
remarked  by  a very  intelligent  and  attentive  observer  of 
Nature,  Mr.  William  Hall,  of  Ewel,  on  the  wheat  in 
nlmost  every  year,  in  a greater  or  less  degree  t and  he 
is  of  opinion,  that  if  the  blight  is  at  all  to  be  ascribed 
to  this  fungus,  it  can  be  only  in  years  unfavourable  to 
the  wheat,  when  the  strength  of  it  is  diminished,  and 
w hen,  of  course,  it  is  not  so  well  able  to  resist  the  at- 
tacks of  the  attached  plant.  It  will  probably  be  found, 
that  this,  like  all  the  other  disorders  of  plants,  results 
principally  and  originally  from  the  state  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  the  poorness  or  peculiar  nature  of  the  soil. 
It  seems  certain,  that  some  kinds  of  wheat  are  more  lia- 
ble to  blight  than  other  kinds  : and  it  is  rather  singular, 
that  in  1804,  the  blight  was  less  extensive  and  less 
fatal,  in  proportion  as  we  advanced  to  the  North.  In 
Durham  and  Northumberland  it  was  very  partial,  ap» 
pearing  only  in  small  strips  ; and  on  the  other  side  of 
(lie  Tweed,  it  was  almost  entirely  unknown. 

Among  (lie  weeds  which  the  Surrey  farmers,  especi- 
ally those  on  the  borders  of  the  Weald,  complain  of 
most,  as  difficult  to  be  eradicated  from  their  wheat 
laud,  and  as  defying  all  their  efforts  to  get  the  seed*  of 
them  quite  cleared  out  of  their  grain,  arc  the  u black- 
bent”  and  “ hedge-hog:”  the  latter  is  so  called  from 
the  extreme  resemblance  of  its  seed  to  the  animal  of  that 
name. 

XIII.  Stacking. — Most  of  the  wheat  i*  led  directly 
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into  barns  ; when  it  is  put  up  in  stacks,  the  common 
size  of  them  is  from  fifty  to  sixty  quarters,  if  the  rick- 
yard  stand  well  for  the  wind.  The  stacks  of  this  and 
of  other  grain,  are  seldom  thatched  by  any  of  the 
farmers’  servants  : there  are  regular  thatchers  who  go 
about  the  country  in  time  of  harvest,  for  that  purpose. 
In  a county  where  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  part 
of  the  grain  is  put  into  barns,  and  where  that  which  is 
out  in  the  rick-yard,  is  not  exposed  to  an  uncertain 
climate,  it  may  be  of  little  moment,  whether  the  farmer 
has  to  wait  his  turn  of  the  thatchers,  or  whether  his 
own  servants  can  cover  his  stacks  ; but  in  a less  steady 
climate,  where  most  of  the  grain  is  left  in  the  open  air, 
it  is  of  great  importance  for  the  farmer  to  have  the  im- 
mediate and  complete  command  of  persons  qualified  to 
put  his  corn  out  of  danger  as  speedily  as  possible. 

XIV.  Thrashing. — Except  in  a very  few  instances, 
this  is  done  by  the  flail : the  price  varies  according  to 
the  state  in  which  the  wheat  has  been  got  in — from  4s. 
to  5s.  per  quarter  is  usually  given,  and  Is.  per  load  for 
binding  the  straw.  The  flail  in  use  in  Surrey,  and  the 
other  southern  counties,  is  much  lighter  than  that  em- 
ployed in  the  North  of  England — a plain  proof  that 
the  corn  is  in  general  got  in,  in  much  better  con- 
dition in  the  South  than  in  the  North. 

XV.  Stubbles. — Where  the  wheat  is  not  bagged , it 
is  cut  very  high  : even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, where  there  is  such  an  excellent  market  for  straw, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  stubbles  18  inches  long. 
These  stubbles  are  suffered  to  stand  till  the  latter  end  of 
November,  when  they  are  mown  close  to  the  ground, 
raked  together,  and  carried  into  the  farmer’s  yard  for 
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litter.  Boys  are  generally  employed  to  rake  the  stubbles, 
at  6d.  per  acre. 


sect.  v. — BYE. 

This  grain  is  seldom  sown  in  Surrey,  except  for 
spring-feed  for  sheep,  or  for  seed.  It  commonly  is 
put  into  ground  intended  for  turnips,  or  summer- 
fallow,  about  the  end  of  August,  or  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. The  quantity  of  seed  is  about  three  bushels : 
when  it  is  suffered  to  stand,  it  ripens  about  the  12th  or 
14th  of  July  : the  produce  runs  from  three  quarters  to 
four  quarters  and  a half  per  acre : the  weight  of  the 
bushel  is  from  56  to  60  lb.  The  straw,  which  is  prin- 
cipally bought  by  the  brick-makers,  fetches  from  50s. 
to  31.  per  load.  As  green  food,  it  comes  in  before  the 
winter-tares.  Before  it  begins  to  shoot  up,  it  is  veiy 
acceptable  and  nourishing  to  sheep  ; but  they  dislike  it 
afterwards. 


SECT.  VI. BARLEY. 

As  it  is  a very  common  opinion  in  Surrey,  that  bar- 
ley will  not  thrive  well  on  clay  soils,  and  as  these  soils, 
if  they  were  to  be  prepared  for  barley,  would  require 
a great  deal  of  time  and  labour  to  bring  them  into  pro- 
per tilth,  the  quantity  of  this  grain  sown  in  this  county 
is  not  very  considerable.  It  is  almost  entirely  excluded 
from  the  Weald,  and  from  the  stronger  soils  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  county : even  soils  that  are  sown  with 
> turnips, 
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turnips,  if  they  be  of  a strong  nature,  are  seldom  pre* 
pared  for  barley  after  the  turnip  crop  is  eaten  off;  so 
that  this  grain  may  be  considered  as  confined  to  the 
lighter  and  drier  turnip  soils — to  tlso  calcareous  and 
sandy  loams.  I heard  of  one  instance,  in  which,  this 
year  (1807),  it  had  been  sown  on  the  “ black-land,” 
below  Mestham.  The  crop  was  remarkable,  producing, 
it  was  said , three  loads  per  acre  : the  straw  very  long, 
and  so  firm  and  strong,  ns  not  to  be  the  least  lodged, 
even  though  the  crop  was  so  very  abundant.  But  as 
the  s»wing  of  barley  upon  clay  soils  is  a very  uncom- 
mon practice,  wc  may  fairly  regard  the  light  and  dry 
loams  ns  the  barley  soil  of  this  County.  On  them,  bar- 
ley generally  follows  turnips — sometimes  pease,  and 
in  a few  instances,  wheat.  As  the  object  of  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  soil,  viz.  the  reducing  it  to  a very  fine 
tilth,  is  the  same,  whatever  be  the  preceding  crop,  wc 
shall  state  it  generally,  without  reference  to  the  rota- 
tion. 

1.  Tillage. — This  consists  of  a ploughing,  pretty 
deep,  after  the  turnips  are  eaten  olf : the  ground  is 
then  rolled  and  harrowed,  and,  in  most  cases,  tlie 
second  ploughing  is  shallow,  being  intended  for  the 
seed-furrow : when  it  is  thought  necessary  to  plough 
thrice,  the  second  ploughing  is  given  across  the  direc- 
tion of  the  first.  Some  farmers,  instead  of  the  plough, 
make  use  of  the  scuffler,  or  nine-share,  for  the  seed- 
furrow,  which  they  find  to  answer  equally  well,  while 
it  performs  the  work  in  much  less  time. 

2.  Drilling.— In  the  very  extensive  tract  of  barley 
soil  about  Esher,  Ockham,  Cobham,  Send,  &c.  dril- 
ling is  very  general ; but  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
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county,  it  is  little*  practised.  The  drills  are  about  tea 
or  twelvo  inches  apart ; and  the  seed  is  put  in  by  a rna^ 
chine,  which  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  sows  tw® 
drills  at  a time.  Iland-hoeing  is  more  common  than 
liorsc-hocing ; but  too  often,  neither  are  given  to  the 
crop. 

3.  Time. — The  practice  of  sowing  this  grain  much 
earlier  than  was  formerly  customary,  is  gaining  ground. 
In  the  climate  of  Surrey,  where  the  warm  weather  set* 
in  very  early,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  get  the  bar- 
ley into  the  ground,  while  there  is  sufficient  moisture 
to  make  it  spring  equally  and  Well,  and  when  there  m 
a prospect  that  it  will  attain  a good  height  before  the 
dry  weather  sets  in.  The  two  great  things  to  be  guarded . 
against  in  a crop  of  barley  are,  its  coming  up  thru  and 
straggling,  and  its  being  deficient  in  straw : these  are 
most  effectually  prevented  by  early  sowing.  Formerly 
it  was  the  custom,  to  sow  most  of  the  barley  in  May  ; 
now  it  is  often  sown  in  the  beginning  of  April,  or 
towards  lire  end  of  March. 

4.  Sort  — The  barley  sown  in  Surrey  is  generally 
procured  from  Norfolk,  or  the  Isle  of  Tkanet.  Tike 
grain  is  plump  and  short — thick  in  the  middle,  ami 
going  off  at  each  end  with  a sudden  curve*,  the  colour 
is  pale  and  clear  ; the  skin  is  thin,  atid  not  husky  j the 
straw  is  rather  short  and  tapering. 

5.  Seed. — The  quantity  of  seed  usually  allowed,  vit. 
a^;tck  per  acre,  appears  great,  when  it  is  considered 
that  this  grain  has  always  the  advantage  of  being  sown 
on  light  dry  soils,  and  generally  of  succeeding  a tur- 
nip crop  eatca  off.  It  is  probable,  that  if  it  he  sown  on 
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land  in  good  condition,  in  the  month  of  April,  two 
bushels  and  a half,  or  three  bushels,  would  be  amply 
sufficient.  Barley  tillers  or  spreads  more  than  any 
other  grain,  so  that  it  appears  to  require  less  seed  than 
either  wheat  or  oats ; and  in  many  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, even  where  it  is  sown  on  strong  clay  soils,  much 
less  seed  is  found  sufficient  than  is  given  in  Surrey. 

6:  Rolling. — The  ground  is  rolled  after  the  barley 
is  sown  ; and  as  grass-seeds  are  usually  sown  on  the 
same  land  soon  afterwards,  the  barley  has  the  advan- 
tage of  another  rolling,  as  well  as  of  a slight  harrowing. 

7.  Harvesting. — The  barley  harvest  usually  com- 
mences during  the  last  ten  days  of  August.  The  crop 
is  suflered  to  stand  till  the  grain  is  completely  ripe, 
and  the  straw  deprived  of  all  its  moisture.  It  is  then 
cut  with  a scythe,  with  or  without  a cradle  on  it : after 
it  is  cut,  it  lies  untouched  till  the  morning  of  the  day 
on  which  it  is  intended  to  lead  it,  which  is  generally 
done  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  days  : instances  have 
occurred,  in  which  it  has  been  led  the  very’  day  it  was 
cut.  It  is  raked  into  rows  or  heaps,  just  before  it  is 
led,  and  forked  into  the  waggon  loose.  It  is  more 
commonly  put  into  stacks  than  wheat : these  arc  some- 
times round,  but  more  generally  formed  like  a com- 
mon hay-stack.  There  are  a few  permanent  sheds, 
open  on  every  side,  under  which  the  barley  is  put  in 
some  parts  of  the  county. 

The  practice  of  harvesting  barley  in  this  manner  is 
so  very  common,  and  has  been  so  long  established  in 
Surrey,  that  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  intro- 
duce the  binding  it  into  sheafs ; and  indeed  the  straw 
is  often  so  very  short,  that  this  could  not  be  done  with- 
out 
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out  much  trouble  and  expense.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  present  practice  sheds  the  barley  very  much  : who- 
ever walks  over  the  barley-stubble  a month  or  six  weeks 
after  harvest,  must  have  observed  nearly  the  seed  of 
the  barley  springing  up.  The  expense  of  harvesting 
the  barley  in  the  usual  mode,  is  a great  recommenda- 
tion, where  labour  is  so  dear,  as  it  seldom  exceeds  4$. 
or  5» . per  acre,  and  often  does  not  reach  3r.  This, 
with  the  difficulty  of  procuring  hands  to  bind  up  the 
crop,  will  go  a great  way  to  continue  the  present  prac- 
tice. 

8.  Produce. — On  the  best  barley  soils,  after  a good 
crop  of  turnips,  from  six,  to  seven  quarters  and  a half 
are  no  uncommon  produce.  As  barley  is  not  often 
grown  but  on  land  in  good  condition,  and  generally 
after  turnips,  the  produce,  even  on  inferior  soils,  may 
be  reckoned  at  seven  or  eight  sacks.  The  proportion 
of  straw  to  corn  varies  more  in  this  crop  than  in  any 
other,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  pease.  In  a 
favourable  season,  a load  of  straw  is  expected  for  four 
sacks  of  grain.  The  straw  is  either  consumed  in  the 
straw -yard,  or  sold  for  packing. 

9.  Awns. — These  arc  very  difficult  to  be  got  clear 
oft',  either  by  the  flail  or  the  thrashing-machine.  An 
instrument  is  used  for  that  purpose,  which,  in  some 
degree,  answers.  It  is  a square  box  made  of  iron,  . 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  each  way  : a wooden  handle  is 
fixed  on  the  upper  part : the  lower  part  is  open.  Iron 
spikes  are  fastened  in  the  inside  of  the  box,  which,  by 
being  forcibly  driven  down  upon  the  barley,  in  some 
degree  remove  the  awns. 

SURREY.]  Q 10.  Malt. 
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10.  J/nA.™ -The  barley  that  is  grown  between  King* 
<toR  ami  Guildford,  is  deemed  not  inferior  to  any  in 
the  kingdom  tor  the  purpose  of  malting;  formerly  it 
■was  used  almost  entirely  in  the  extensive  makings  in 
this  county  at  Battersea,  Kingston,  Guildford,  Nioe- 
Elms,  Croydon,  Mortlakc,  &c.  ; but  within  these  few 
years,  Use  barley  from  Norfolk,  being  afforded  at  a 
lower  price,  has  carried  oft  the  market  for  the  Surrey 
barky  in  some  degree,  and,  of  course,  rendered  this 
crop  not  so  valuable  as  it  was  formerly.  As,  however, 
the  barley  in  the  district  just  mentioned  Ls  of  remark* 
ably  good  quality,  it  still  is  in  great  demand  among- 
the  London  brewers.  No  other  use  is  made  tbe  bar* 
ley  of  this  county,  but  that  of  malting. 


SECT.  VII. — OATS. 

This  grain  does  not  form  a regular  part  of  the  rota- 
tion on  any,  except  the  strung  soils,  and  especially  on 
the  clays  of  the  Weakl : there  it  generally  comes  in 
after  clover  : on  the  northern  clays,  tlic  clover  is  bow 
more  commonly  followed  by  beans,  or  wheat,  than  by 
oats..  W hen  oats  are  sown  on  the  lighter  soils,  it  is 
commonly  after  wheat.  On  the  strong  loams,  a crop 
of  oats  is  preferred  to  barley,  after  turnips. 

From  the  general  inferiority  of  the  onts  which  grow 
in  the  South  of  England,  to  those  which  grow  in  tlie 
North,  it  seems  probable  that  this  grain  is  better  suited 
to  a cold,  than  to  a very  warm,  climate.  The  circum- 
stance, indeed,  of  their  being  too  often  sown  on  ex- 
hausted and  foul  ground,  after  a white  crop,  in  tins 
South  of  England,  while  in  \he  North  they  have  the 
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%dvnniage  of  n clean  clover- ley,  may  in  some  degree 
Account  for  the  difference  of  quality  ; but  the  difference 
is  too  uniform,  to  be  attributed  solely  to  this  cause. 
Even  when  oats  have  been  sown  in  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  the  grain  is  not  found  of  superior  qua- 
lity : it  is  long-tailed,  flat,  and  husky,  evidently  con- 
taining n small  proportion  of  meal.  Some  of  the  Sumy 
farmers  told  me,  they  had  often  procured  seed -oats 
from  Scotland,  and  the  North  of  England  ; but  that  in 
a year  or  two  they  degenerated . It  seems  tlureforc 
reasonable  to  infer,  that  oats  are  a grain  belter  adapted 
for  northern  than  for  southern  climates. 

- I.  Tillage. — This  depends  upon  the  preceding  crap. 
In  tike  regular  rotation,  i.  e.  where  oats  follow  clover- 
ley,  turnips,  or  pease,  one  ploughing  is  deemed  suf- 
ficient: this  is  given,  after  clover,  in  January  or  Fe- 
bruary ; after  turnips,  as  soon  as  the  field  is  cleared  ; 
and  after  pease  or  beans,  towards  the  end  of  February. 
When  oats  are  sow  n after  wheat,  two  ploughing^  are 
usually  given— one  deep,  before  winter ; Use  other 
shallow , towards  the  end  of  February. 

Oats  are  drilled  in  the  same  district  of  Surrey  where 
wheat  and  barley  are  drilled,  viz.  about  Esher,  Ock- 
ham, Send,  &c.  ; though  some  farmers,  who  practise 
drilling  with  respect  to  the  two  latter  crops,  do  not 
think  it  answers  so  well  with  oats;  and,  indeed,  as  this 
grain  throws  out  very  few  shoots,  it  would  soon  to  re- 
quire to  be  sown  very  thick. 

On  the  new  enclosures  near  Send,  I heard  of  a suc- 
cessful instance  of  oats  having  been  put  in  without 
ploughing.  The  ground,  like  all  ground  newly  broken 
up,  was  dajfey,  or  spongy : the  soil  was  naturally 
light  : a crop  of  turnips  bud  been  eaten  off  by  sheep, 
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by  which  the  ground  had  been  rendered  more  firm. 
The  oats  were  then  drilled  in,  and  the  crop  proved  a 
very  good  one. 

II.  Time. — Oats  arc  sown  on  the  clover-leys  towards 
the  end  of  February,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  dry  : when  they  follow  turnips  or 
wheat,  they  arc  not  sown  till  March  or  April. 

III.  Sort. — There  are  several  sorts  of  oats  grown  in 
Surrey,  viz.  : 

1.  The  Potatoe  Oat.— This  has  been  cultivated 
only  about  three  or  four  years.  It  is  usually  sown  on 
strong  land,  after  turnips  ; a sack,  or  four  bushels,  is 
the  allowance  of  seed  per  acre.  The  produce  runs  from 
six  to  seven  quarters  and  a half. 

2.  The  Friesland , or  Dutch  Brue  Oat. 

3.  The  Poland  Oat.  , 

4.  The  Tartarian  Oat.— This  kind  produces  most 
straw,  and  often  very  great  crops ; but  the  quality  of 
the  grain  is  very  bad.  It  is  seldom  sown  after  turnips. 

5.  The  Scotch. — This  appears  to  be  what,  in  Scot- 
land, is  called  the  Angus  oat:  it  is  much  esteemed  in 
Surrey. 

6.  The  Siberian. 

7.  The  Black  Oat.— This  is  much  grown,  and  is 
regarded  as  well  calculated  for  feeding  horses. 

8.  The  Red  Oat. — This  kind  is  sown  after  turnips. 

) 

IV.  Seed. — The  most  common  quantity  is  four 
bushels  per  acre : on  rich  soils,  three  bushels  and  a half 
are  sometimes  sown  ; and  on  the  other  hand,  five 
bushels  are  allowed  when  the  ground  is  not  in  good 
condition,  or  the  sowing  is  delayed  till  April. 

V.  Har - 
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V.  Harvesting. — Oats  are  generally  mown,  except  • 
when  the  crop  is  very  heavy,  when  they  are  reaped,  and 
put  up  in  sheaves.  The  potatoe,  and  the  other  early 
kinds,  are  ready  before  the  regular  harvest : the  later 
kinds  about  the  same  time  as  the  wheat,  T he  price  of 
reaping  is  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  acre;  of  mowing,' 
from  2s.  to  4s. 

VI.  Produce. — As  oats  are  often  sown  on  foul  land, 
after  , a crop  of  wheat  or  barley,  the  produce  is  some- 
times very  low — not  exceeding  three  quarters.  When 
they  are  sown  on  clean  ley,  or  after  turnips,  from  six 
to  eight  quarters  are  often  reaped . 

VII.  Straw. — The  proportion  of  straw  to  corn  varies 
with  the  kind  of  oats  : the  potatoe  and  red  oat  yield 
little  straw  ; the  Friesland,  Tartarian,  and  Poland  oat, 
much  more : in  a favourable  season,  a load  of  straw 
may  be  expected  for  every  quarter  and  a half  of  grain. 
The  straw  of  oats  is  principally  given  to  the  horses,  or 
to  oxen  in  the  straw-yard,  during  winter. 

VIII.  Application. — By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
oats  are  given  to  the  work  horses  : there  are  not  many 
farmers  in  Surrey,  who  grow  so  many  as  to  be  able  to 
dispose  of  any  great  quantity. 

A few  oats  are  also  given  to  sheep  while  they  are  on 
turnips,  and  to  oxen  while  they  are  fattening. 

IX.  Price. — It  is  observable,  that  the  price  of  oats 
bears  a smaller  proportion  to  that  of  wheat  in  England, 
than  it  does  in  Scotland.  The  price  of  oats  in  Surrey, 
like  the  price  of  all  other  grain,  is  regulated  by  the 
price  in  the  London  market.  Croydon  is  a principal 
market  for  them. 

<a  3 sect. 
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These  may  be  divhted  into  the  white  pease,  grown 
by  the  gardeners,  and  tanning  gardeners  ; and'  the 
grey  pease  : the  former  are  cultivated  in  the  more  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  London,  and  on  the  sandy 
loams  near  tire  Thames,  about  Mortfcike ; the  latter 
are  very  extensively  grown  rn  most  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  county,  par  thru  hi  rfy  on  the  Chalk-hills,  where, 
from  tire  flinty  and  shallow  nature  of  the  soil,  beans  are 
not  found  to  thrive  so  well.  Few,  if  any,  pease  are 
grown  in  the  Weald.  Referring  to  Mr.  Middleton’s 
Survey  of  Middlesex  for  a full  account  of  the  culture, 
management,,  &c.  of  the  garden  pease,  we  shall  con-, 
fine  our  remarks  to  those  which  are  cultivated  by  the 
firmer.  At  a distance  from  the  London  market,  the 
firmer  seldom  ventures  to  sow  white  pease,  unless  his. 
soil  be  very  early,  dry,  and  rich  ; as  it  is  found  that 
ihey  will  not  break  or  split  easily,  if  grown  on  a soil 
inclining  to  be  stroug  or  moist. 

Pease  generally  follow  wheat,  cloven,  or.  oats : if 
they  succeed  wheat,  they  are  regarded  as  an  nxldiiiauah 
crop  to  the  regular  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clover, 
wheat,  on  light  land  or  on  strong  soils,  they  come  in 
between  two.  crops  of  wluiat.  They  are  also  growth 
after  barley,  when  the  clover  happens  to  fail. 

» 

k Tillage. — Where  a cwrpr&f  wheat  has  preceded, 
the  stubble  is  either  whole  or  rafter  ploughed  in  (Dctn— 
bar  or  November  ; aiuli  after  being  harrowed  down  in. 
spring,,  it  is  again,  ploughed.:  after  aluvea-ley,  one  fur*- 
row  is  given. 

r 2.  Drilling . 
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2.  Drt'ffbrg.— Pease  a re  generally  d rilled  a boot 
Guildford— in  other  parts  of  the  county,  they  are 
mostly  sown  broad-cast.  Dibbling  used  formerly  to 
be  practised,  but  it  has  given  way  to  the  practice  of 
drilling.  Where  they  are  sown  broad-cast,  it  is  consi- 
dered the  better  way  to  plough  them  in  with  a shallow 
furrow,  and  afterwards  to  li arrow  the  ground  lightly. 

3.  Trnie.— Tlx*  end  of  February,  op  the  low  lying 
•ltd  dry  soils,  and  the  middle  or  end  of  March  on  the 
wetter  and  more  exposed  grounds,  are  the  usual  seasons 
of  sowing. 

4.  Sort.— The  Marlborough  grey,  and  the  partridge 
pea,  are  the  most  common  sorts.  It  is  remarked,  that 
the  first  sort,  if  the  seed  be  procured  directly  from 
Marlborough,  are  earlier  by  ten  or  fourteen  days  thart 
if  the  seed  be  got  in  Surrey  : the  partridge  or  mottled 
pea  is  not  so  early  as  the  Marlborough.  There  is  ano- 
ther kind  of  pea,  which  ripens  along  with  the  beans, 
and  which  therefore  is  often  sown  with  them  : when 
they  are  sown  together,  they  arc  called  “ polts.” 

5.  Seed  — When  pease  are  sown  broad-cast,  a sack, 
or  four  bushels  per  uerr,  is  the  usual  allowance  of  seed: 
if  they  arc  drilled  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
inches,  from  two  bushels  to  two  bushels  and  a half  ara 
allowed. 

ft.  J/oeiwg.— The  drilled  pease  are  mostly  hoed  by 
band  : the  expense  per  acre  is  about  Or.  or  7s. 

» 

7.  Harvesting.*^ Most  of  the  pease  giawn  in  Surrey 
are  ripe  before  the  usual  harvest  of> the  white  com— gc- 
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nerally  about  the  end  of  July.  They  are  universally 
cut  with  hooks,  tied  up  in  large  bunches  with  part  of 
the  haulm,  and  after  being  sufficiently  dried,  by  being 
turned  over,  they  are  led  and  made  into  large  oblong 
stacks,  roofed  like  hay-stacks. 

8.  Produce . — Pease  are  almost  proverbially  a pre- 
carious and  variable  crop  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom 
In  wet  seasons  there  is  plenty  of  straw,  but  little  grain  : 
in  very  dry  years,  the  straw  turns  yellow  at  the  root, 
and  dies  away  before  the  pods  arc  filled.  The  crop  fails 
in  Surrey  much  more  frequently  in  the  latter,  than  in 
the  former  way.  This  year  (1807)  it  failed  very  gene- 
rally so  completely,  that  the  seed  was  hardly  got  from 
the  crop. 

In  favourable  seasons,  the  crop  will  run  from  three 
to  five  quarters.  It  is  observable,  that  calcareous  soils 
are  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of  this  crop,  than 
soils  which  have  no  chalk  or  lime  in  their  composition. 
On  some  of  the  calcareous  ground,  even  where  it  lay 
high  and  exposed,  I was  informed  that  from  ten  to 
twelve  sacks  (five  to  six  quarters)  were  frequently  got. 

9.  Thrashing. — This  is  done  entirely  by  the  flail: 
the  price  varies  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

10.  Straw. — This  is  entirely  used  as  food  for  the 
farm-horses. 

11.  Application. — It  does  not  seem  an  easy  matter 
to  ascertain  the  uses  to  which  the  grey  pease  are  ap- 
plied : the  quantity  used  for  the  fattening  of  hogs, 
though  considerable,  would  scarcely  take  off  the  crop 
of  an  average  year ; and  yet  the  principal  demand 
seems  for  this  purpose. 

SECT. 
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SECT.  IX. — BEANS. 

«r* 

Garden-beans  are  grown  in  considerable  quantities 
near  London,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  about 
Mortlake,  Walton,  &c.  In  other  parts  of  the  county, 
on  the  strong  soils,  the  different  varieties  of  the  field- 
bean  are  grown,  but  neither  in  such  quantities,  nor  in 
such  a manner,  as  they  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  justly  observed,  that  the  bean-stubbles  are  generally 
much  fouler  than  any  other  stubble,  wherever,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  beans  have  been  sown  broad- 
cast. 

1.  Tillage. — Beans  generally  follow  wheat  or  clover- 
ley  : the  preparation  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  pease, 
i.  e.  two  ploughings  after  wheat,  and  one  after  clover. 

2.  Manuring. — 1 f it  is  intended  to  sow  wheat  after 
the  beans,  the  ground  is  manured : otherwise,  not. 
The  manure  is  commonly  laid  on  before  the  first 
ploughing. 

3.  Drilling. — This  is  not  practised.  It  is  said  that 
the  soils  on  which  the  beans  usually  sown,  would 
not  bear  the  drill  so  early  as  they  ought  to  be  put  in. 
Where,  therefore,  they  are  not  sown  broad-cast,  they 
are  dibbled. 

4.  Dibbling. — This  is  performed  by  means  of  a line, 
sometimes  set  lengthways  and  sometimes  across  the 
ridge  : the  common  distance  of  the  lines  is  from  fifteen 
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<o  twenty  indie's : of  (lie  beans  from  each  oilier,  between 
lour  and  five  inches.  The  expense  is  from  7s.  to  10s. 
per  acre. 

5.  Time. — Some  beans  are  sown  rn  January  ; but 
tire  greater  part  about  the  beginning  of  February.  Tire 
objection  to  curly  sowing  is,  that  beans  are  very  easily 
killed  by  the  frost : the  advantage  is,  that  they  are  not 
so  apt  to  be  injured  by  insects,  and  are  got  off  the 
grounds  earlier. 

fr.  Serf — The  field-beans  generally  grown,  are,  1st, 
The  purple  American  : this  has  been  introduced  but 
lately  : it  is  a small  bean,  but  the  quality  is  very  good. 
2d,  The  small  horse-beau.  Sd,  The  tick  beau  ; and  4th, 
The  Mara gan  beau. 

7.  See#. — Where  beans  are  sown,  from  three  to  four 
bushels  and  a half  are  allowed  per  acre  : if  they  are 
dibbled,  tw  o,  or  two  bushels  and  a btrlf  are  quite  suffi- 
cient. 

8.  Depth. — They  are  commonly  deposited1  three  OS 
four  inches  below  the  surface,  whether  they  are  dib- 
bled or  sown  ; as  in  the  hitter  case,  Hie  preferable  mode 
is  to  plough  them  mufer,  the  ground1  is  harrowed  a 
few  days  after  the  beans  are  put  in,  and  sometimes 
rofled- 

9.  Hand-hoeing. — The  drilled  and  dibbled  beans  are 
hoed  once,  and1  sometimes  twice,  with  the  hand-hoc  : 
tl»e  first  time,  when  they  are  four  or  five  inches  high, 
and-  the  second  time,  as  late  as  can  be  done  without  in- 
juring 
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juring  then*.  The  expense  of  the  first  hoeing  is  8s.  pel 
acre,  for  the  second  6s.  The  horse-hoe  is  not  used. 

10.  Distempers. — The  black  aphis,  probably  the 
same  which  frequently  makes  such  ravages  i*  the  bop- 
groandsy  sometimes  covers  the  bean  crop  completely, 
and  renders  it  of  little  value.  Though  tire  occurrence 
of  ibis  insect  in  such  numbers  as  to  be  prejudicial, 
.most  probably  depends  upon  a particular  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  or  the  nature  of  the  weather,  yet  nothing 
clear  or  decisive  is  known. 

1 1.  Harvesting* — As  tire  bean  crop  in  Surrey  is  per- 
mitted to  stand  till  tlicy  aire  thoroughly  ripe,  it  is  sel- 
dom cut  down  before  the  end  of  August,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  Tbey  are  commonly  bagged  close 
to  the  ground  : sometimes  they  are  mown  : the  practice 
of  binding  them  up  with  rope-jarw  is  becoming  com- 
mon : where  this  is  not  used,  straw  ropes  are  em- 
ployed : tbc  sheaves,  which  are  wade  small,  are  set  up1 
in  shocks  of  four  or  six  ; some  set  them  up  in  a circle, 
and  pile  other  sheaves  with  the  bottom  spread  out 
upon  live  lower  tier. 

12.  Produce* — This  is  very  various  : where  tlrey  are 
sown  broad-cast,  on  foul  land,  and  not  hoed,  tin?  pro- 
duce is  often  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve  bushels:  or, 
if  the  weather  prove  very  dry,  anil  the  beans  ace  at- 
tacked with  the  fly,  tine  produce  will  not  exceed  six- 
teen or  twenty  bushels,  even  on  good  kind,  well  ma- 
nured. In  a fanromable  season,  on  good  land,  where 
the  beans  aee  drilled  or  dabbled,  anil  carefully  hoed, 
the  produce  runs  from  three  and  a>  half  to  five  (piasters 
and  a half. 

13.  Straw. 
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13.  Straw. — The  straw  is  seldom  used  for  any  pur- 
pose but  as  litter ; occasionally  it  is  given  as  food  to  the 
horses. 

14.  Application. — By  the  farmer  they  are  given 

whole  or  bruised,  to  his  horses  s to  sheep,  while  they 
are  at  turnips ; and  sometimes  to  hogs.  It  is  said  that 
large  quantities  are  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for  the  food 
of  the  negroes.  ' 

The  extension  of  the  growth  of  beans,  and  a more 
general  attention  to  the  careful  and  proper  culture  of 
them,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  agriculture  of 
Surrey.  At  present,  they  are  very  little  cultivated  in 
the  Weald,  though  on  most  parts  of  that  district  they 
would  be  a valuable  crop : even  on  the  richer  and 
deeper  clays  in  the  other  parts  of  the  county,  their  cul- 
ture is  by  no  means  so  general  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
mode  of  sowing  them  broad-cast  on  foul  land,  cannot  be 
too  severely  reprobated  : they  ought  in  every  instance 
to  be  planted  in  rows,  and  upon  land  that  is  free  from 
root-weeds.  Great  advantage  would  arise  from  plant- 
ing them  at  greater  intervals  : the  rows  ought  to  be  so 
wide  as  freely  to  admit  a single  horse-plough,  i.  e. 
they  should  never  be  nearer  to  each  other  than  twenty- 
four  or  twenty-seven  inches.  Where  they  can  be  dib- 
bled in  at  the  expense  of  8s.  or  10s.  per  acre,  and  half 
the  seed  saved,  this  method  is  preferable  to  drilling 
them,  or  planting  them  after  every  third  plough,  as  is 
usual  in  some  parts : beside  a saving  of  seed  greater 
than  the  additional  expense  of  labour,  they  can,  by 
being  dibbled,  be  put  into  the  ground  much  earlier 
than  if  they  were  drilled  or  planted  after  the  plough . 
By  making  the  rows  at  a greater  distance,  and  using  a 
small  plough  or  horse-hoe  in  addition  to  the  hand-hoe- 
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ing,  not  only  would  the  crop  be  benefited,  but  the 
land  would  always  be  left  in  a fit  state  for  wheat,  as  a 
preparation  for  which,  in  a county  where  barley  is 
never  sown  on  a strong  or  bean  soil,  they  should  regu- 
larly be  cultivated. 


SECT.  X. TARES. 

Vert  few  spring  tares  are  sown:  the  winter  tares 
generally  follow  oats  or  wheat,  sometimes  pease.  On 
strong  land,  they  come  in  on  the  fallow-break  : on 
light  land,  on  the  break  which  is  intended  for  turnips. 
The  culture  of  winter  tares  is  extending : very  few  are 
sown  for  seed  : by  far  the  greatest  number  either  for 
sheep-feed,  or  to  be  cut  green  and  given  to  the  work- 
horses. 

1 . Tillage. — The  ground  is  seldom  ploughed  oftener 
than  once : if  the  summer  has  proved  extremely  dry, 
it  is  advisable  to  break  it  up  by  a previous  deep  fur- 
row ; and  after  rain  to  give  it  a shallow  ploughing. 
By  some  farmers  they  are  sown  under  furrow,  especi- 
ally if  the  soil  be  light : by  others,  they  are  sown  upon 
the  furrow,  and  harrowed  in : the  former  is  the  preter- 
able  mode,  as  it  secures  them  from  being  thrown'out  of 
the  ground  by  the  frost. 

2.  Seed. — From  two  to  three  bushels  are  sown  : as 
they  are  seldom  intended  for  seed,  it  is  better  to  sow 
them  thick  : rye  is  sometimes  sown  with  them,  but 
wheat  is  better  suited  to  their  period  of  growing,  and 
accordingly  is  mixed  with  them  by  some  farmers, 
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1m  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  tare*  aad  one-third 
■wheat. 

3.  Time. — ~\V  inter  tares  are  sown  in  September,  Oc- 
tober, and  November,  in  such  portions,  usd  at  such 
distances  of  time,  as  the  farmer  thinks  will  secure  re- 
gular food  for  his  stock.  Spring  tares  are  sown  in  Fe- 
bruary and  March. 

4.  Application. — On  sheep  farms,  they  are  folded 
©If  by  the  flock,  in  the  month  of  May,  after  the 
Swedish  turnips  and  rye  are  consumed.  Part  of  the 
crop  is  usually  mown  and  carried  oHfV  the  field  : the  hur- 
dles are  fixed  on  the  cleared  part,  on  which  tares 
mown  from  the  adjoining  part  of  the  field  are  thrown. 
A crop  of  good  lares  will, -if  properly  managed,  afford 
plenty  of  nourishing  food  tor  sl>cep,  at  a time  of  the 
year  when  sheep-feed  is  particularly  scarce : it  is  cal- 
culated, that  an  acre  will  keep  200  or  220  sheep  a 
week  : at  this  rate,  they  are  about  double  the  value  of 
turnips  for  the  same  purpose.  If  the  more  economical 
practice  of  W iltsb ire,  viz.  that  of  mowing  the  tares 
and  putting  them  into  racks  or  cages,  were  generally 
adopted,  the  value  of  the  crop  for  feeding  sheep  would 
he  muck  increased.  Mr.  Pennington,  of  Lee  Place, 
mows  his  tares,  carts  them  into  his  farm-yard,  and 
thtTC  feeds  his  sheep  ou  tltemt  this  method  seems  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  folding  the  sheep  on  tire  ground,  when 
the  tares  are  not  put  into  racks,  but  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  not  equal  to  the  Wiltshire  method.  In  some 
parts  of  the  Surrey  bills,  the  sheep  are  turned  loose 
on  the  tares,  and  after  having  gone  oitoc  over  them,  are 
again  put  on  them. 

Where  no  sharp  are  kept,  the  tares  are  cut  green 

and 
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and  given  to  il»e  work-horses  or  milch-cows.  Their 
value  tor  this  purpose  is  even  greater  than  when  they 
npe  fed  off  by  sheep  : for  though  there  is  the  additional 
expense  of  carting  them  I tome,  y*t the  great  quantity 
«f  manure  which  they  produce,  if  sufficient  litter  is 
allowed,  much  more  than  pays  for  this  additional 
trouble  ; and  it  is  found  that  horses  will  undergo  much 
more  work  on  tares  than  on  clover,  while  at  the  same 
time,  an  acre  of  the  former  will  go  a great  deal  farther 
than  an  acre  of  the  latter. 

5.  Harcf’sldtg.—W  ltm  they  arc  intended  for  seed, 
they  are  mown  or  cut  with  a hook,  and  after  the  wads 
have  been  turned  two  or  three  times,  they  are  carted 
and  stacked. 

C.  Produce. — This  varies  very  much,  even  more 
than  the  produce  of  pease  : from  twenty  to  twenty- 
fbur  bushels  are  a good  crop  : in  very  favourable  sea- 
sons, five  quarters  have  been  got ; and  in  other  seasons 
scarcely  the  seed.  Tares  are  seldom  or  never  made  into 
ha}-. 


SECT.  XI. LENTILS. 


A species  oflentil,  provincially  called  “ dill,”  was 
cultivated  to  a small  extent  last  year,  by  Mr.  Penning 
ton,  of  Lee  Place,  near  Godstone:  as  far  as  he  could 
judge  by  a single  trial,  he  was  inclined  to  think  rather 
favourably  of  the  “ dill.”  lie  had  made  it  into  hay  ; 
nnd  although  from  its  having  got  rain,  the  straw  was 
jnuch  discoloured  and  rather  spoilt,  the  pods  were  nu- 
merous 
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merous  and  well  filled.  Mr.  Salisbury,  of  the  Botahie- 
garden,  Brompton,  however,  informs  me,  that  it  is  by 
no  means  a profitable  crop ; as  it  seldom  produces 
either  much  straw  or  corn.  If,  however,  as  is  said, 
sheep  are  very  fond  of  the  hay,  it  deserves  to  be  cul- 
tivated on  this  account,  as  it  is  very  difficult,  though 
sometimes  very  desirable  and  necessary,  to ’get  them  to 
eat  dry  food. 


SECT.  XII.— BUCK-WHEAT. 

Very  little  of  this  is  grown  in  the  county.  Iob- 
served  a few  fields  between  Croydon  and  Godstonc,  on 
the  sides  of  the  calcareous  hills  : a small  field  between 
Cobham  and  Esher  on  a sandy  soil ; and  I was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Bradford,  of  Effingham-hall,  that  he 
generally  sowed  his  sainfoin  along  with  it,  and  consi- 
dered it  as  well  calculated  for  sowing  with  grass  seeds, 
as  not  being  so  liable  to  smother  the  young  and  ten- 
der plants,  as  barley  or  wheat. 

1.  Soil. — The  soil  best  suited  for  buck-wheat,  is  a 
dry,  sandy,  or  calcareous  loam  : but  on  the  hills  be- 
tween Croydon  and  Godstone,  where  I saw  it  growing, 
the  soil,  though  kept  dry  by  the  steepness  of  the  sur- 
face, was  a tough,  pale,  clayey  loam. 

2.  Preparation , S?c. — The  ground  is  seldom  plough- 
ed till  the  spring,  it  then  receives  three  ploughings  ; the 
last  shallow,  and  the  seed  is  sown  towards  the  end  of 
May,  on  the  furrow,  at  the  rate  of  three  pecks,  if 
drilled,  and  one  bushel  and  a half  broad-cast.  As  the 
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voung  plants  are  easily  destroyed  by  the  least  frost,  it 
is  not  safe  to  sow  till  there  is  no  danger  of  frosty 
mornings. 

3.  Harvesting.— -This  crop  is  late,  seldom  being 
ripe  till  the  middle,  or  end  of  September  : even  this 
year  (1807),  which  was  very  dry  and  warm,  when  all 
other  grain  was  harvested  early,  the  buck-wheat  was 
lying  in  swath  on  the  sands  near  Cobham,  and  only 
partly  cut  on  the  hills  between  Croydon  and  Godstone. 
As,  however,  this  crop,  from  its  not  being  liable  to  be 
injured,  or  to  have  the  grain  shed  by  wet  weather,  is 
often  suffered  to  lie  long  in  the  field,  it  is  probable,  tbut 
that  near  Cobham  had  been  cut  some  time. 

4.  Produce. — -This  is  often  much  greater,  than  a 
person  unacquainted  with  buck-wheat,  would  suppose 
from  its  appearance : even  when  it  is  thin  on  the 
ground,  it  is  very  productive : three,  four,  five,  and 
sometimes  six  quarters,  are  reaped. 

5.  Application. — It  is  given  principally  to  poultry 
and  hogs  ; both  of  which  are  remarkably  fond  of  it, 
and  thrive  and  fatten  well  upon  it.  It  is  sometimes 
bruised  and  given  to  horses,  and  it  is  said,  two  bushels 
of  it  will  go  as  far  as  three  bushels  of  oats.  The  hay 
is  given  chiefly  to  cattle  in  the  straw-yard.  It  is  very 
seldom  ploughed  in  green,  or  cut  in  that  state  for 
soiling. 
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SECT.  XIII. TURNIPS. 

It  is  difficult  to. ascertain  exactly  Uic  time  when  tur- 
nips were  first  cultivated,  in  the  fields,  in  this  county ; 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  they  have  been' 
grown  here  nearly  as  long  as  in  any  other  county  of 
England.  Sir  Richard  Weston,  of  Sutton,  in  Surrey, 
in  his  “ Directions  for  the  improvement  of  Barren 
Land”  (first  published  in  1645,  and  afterwards  repub- 
lished by  Gabriel  Reeve,  1670),  gives  a very  clear  and 
full  account  of  the  mode  of  raising  turnips  practised  in 
Flanders  and  Brabant ; and  stTOngly  recommends  the 
use  of  them  to  his  countrymen.  There  is  no  ground  to 
ascertain  positively,  whether  the  culture  of  them  in 
Surrey,  or  in  any  other  part  of  England,  was  begun  and 
carried  to  any  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  publication 
of  his  book,  though  it  is  highly  probable,  as  it  jvas 
addressed  to  his  sons,  that  under  their  direction  the 
culture  of  turnips  would,  at  least,  be  attempted.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Kent  in 
his  Survey  of  Norfolk,  is  certainly  incorrect : he  says, 
that  the  Lord  Viscount  Townshend,  having  attended 
King  George  I.  to  Hanover,  had  there  an  opportunity 
of  being  fully  acquainted  with  the  various  advantages 
derived  from  the  general  cultivation  of  that  root.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  brought  some  turnip  seed 
along  with  him,  and  introduced  the  turnip  husbandry 
among  his  tenants  and  neighbours  in  Norfolk.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  turnip  husbandry  is  now  es- 
tablished in  Hanover,  but  it  certainly  was  not  in  the 
time  of  George  I. ; as  George  II.  caused  an  abstract  of 
the  Norfolk  system  of  turnip  husbandry,,  to  be  drawn 
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np  for  the  use  of  his  subjects  in  Hanover*.  As  far  back 
as  the  memory  of  one  of  the  oldest  labourers  in  Surrey 
would  enable  me  to  trace,  I found  that  turnips  had 
been  cultivated  in  his  neighbourhood  (about  Cbcani 
and  Ewel),  nearly  to  as  great  an  extent,  and  in  his 
opinion,  with  at  least  as  much  success  as  they  are 
now. 

The  culture  of  them,  however,  has  certainly  ex- 
tended considerably  in  this  county  within  these  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  s the  greater  importance  and  value 
which,  within  that  period-,  the  farmers  in  general  have 
attached  to  their  flocks  of  sheep,  have  naturally  led 
them  to  pay  particular  attention  to  the  culture  of  every 
crop,  by  which  they  could  be  more  certainly  and  regu- 
larly fed  through  the  winter,  or  more  cheaply  and  ex- 
peditiously fatted  for  the  butcher.  Hence,  we  see  tur- 
nips grown  on  lands  by  no  means  well  calculated  for 
them : to  a considerable  extent  on  the  strong  and  rather 
wet  loams  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  and 
even  in  some  parts  of  the  clays  of  the  Weald.  Of  the 
proper  turnip  soils,  this  crop  may  fairly  be  considered 
as  occupying  a fifth  part : if  the  stubble  turnips  be 
taken  into  the  account,  considerably  more.  The  pro- 
portion of  turnips  on  the  heavy  loams,  and  on  the  thin 
clays  incumbent  on  chalk,  is  certainly  less ; though 
not  very  much  so,  where  large  breeding  flocks  are 
kept. 

Soil. — The  preceding  observations,  render  any  par- 
ticular description  of  the  soils  on  which  turnips  are 
grown  in  this  county,  unnecessary.  The  light  and 


* Campbell’s  Political  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  iii.  p.  80.  Dublin 
edition,  8 to. 
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opeti  soils  are  of  course  preferred : both  because  they 
require  less  preparation,  and  because  the  crops  on  them 
are  more  certain  and  more  abundant,  and  the  danger 
of  the  ground  being  poached  much  less.  These  soils, 
too,  are  considered  as  being  much  benefited  by  the 
treading  of  the  sheep,  when  they  are  folded  on  them. 

Tillage. — This  depends  upon  the  preceding  crop. 
Sometimes,  rye  fed  off,  winter-tares  used  in  the  same 
manner,  or  stubble  turnips,  are  taken  between  the  last 
crop  of  corn  and  the  regular  crop  of  turnips : in  such 
cases,  the  land  of  course  cannot  receive  very  much 
work,  as  by  the  time  the  rye,  tares,  or  stubble  turnips 
are  off  the  ground,  it  is  nearly  the  season  to  begin  sow- 
ing the  regular  crop  of  turnips.  When  it  is  intended 
not  to  take  any  winter  crop  before  the  turnips,  the 
stubble  is  generally  ploughed  the  first  time,  as  soon 
after  the  wheat-seed  as  it  can  be  done,  and  left  rough 
all  the  winter.  Some  farmers  rafter-plough  it  the  first 
time.  A much  preferable  method,  however,  is  followed 
by  Mr.  Drewitt,  of  Send,  on  his  dry  lands : these  he 
first  ploughs  completely,  and  then  lays  them  up,  in  a 
direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  first  ploughing,  in 
one-bont  ridges.  He  justly  objects  to  rafter-ploughing 
land,  as  leaving  half  the  ground  untouched  by  the 
plough  : by  the  method  he  adopts,  lie  gives  his  soil  all 
the  advantage  of  rafter-ploughing,  that  of  exposing  a 
greater  surface  to  the  frost  and  air,  while  at  the  same 
.time  every  part  of  it  is  equally  stirred  by  the  plough. 
On  all  dry  land,  and  even  on  wet  lands  that  have  a 
sufficient  declivity  to  carry  off  the  surface  water,  Mr. 
Drewitt’s  method  seems  an  excellent  one. 

Before  the  second  ploughing  is  given  to  the  turnip 
lands  (which  is  seldom  before  the  barley  is  all  sown),' 
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tiic  drag-harrow  is  used  : the  second  ploughing  is  ge- 
nerally across,  and  to  the  full  depth  of  eight  or  nine 
inches.  After  the  root-weeds  have  been  brought  to  the 
surface  by  repeated  harrowings,  and  burnt,  and  after 
the  ground  lias  been  reduced  by  the  roller,  the  manure 
is  generally  spread  : the  more  careful  and  intelligent 
farmers,  however,  plough  four  or  five  times  before 
they  put  on  the  manure.  Indeed,  one  of  the  most 
common  and  general  faults  of  the  turnip  husbandry  in 
Surrey,  lies  in  the  ground  not  being  sufficiently  pul- 
verized : the  failure  or  deficiency  of  the  crops,  in  many 
instances,  may  be  attributed  to  this  cause.  This  year, 
the  only  good  crops  of  turnips  were  upon  the  sandy 
loams,  where,  of  course,  the  soil  was  easily  reduced  to 
a proper  degree  of  fineness.  The  fact,  that  the  turnips 
were  better  this  year  on  the  strong  cloddy  loams,  than 
on  soils  of  a moderate  texture  and  fineness,  may  at  first 
sight  appear  in  favour  of  leaving  a rough  surface  for 
this  plant ; but,  on  reflection,  this  circumstance  will 
be  found  not  to  support  the  conclusion.  The  principal 
object  in  making  turnip  land  fine,  is,  that  any  mois- 
ture that  falls  may  easily  reach  the  seeds  ; since,  with- 
out moisture,  they  will  not  vegetate : but  it  is  well 
known,  that  on  lands  naturally  strong  and  damp,  the 
moisture  will  be  retained  longer  if  the  surface  is  left 
covered  with  large  clods,  than  if  it  is  reduced  to  that 
degree  of  fineness  of  which  such  soils  are  capable.  To 
favour  the  growth  of  turnips,  such  soils  must  cither  be 
pulverized  by  repeated  ploughings  as  much  as  sandy 
loams  are,  or  they  must  be  left  in  large  clods.  .In  the 
former  case,  they  would  take  in  any  moisture  that  fell ; 
in  the  latter,  they  would  retain  the  moisture  natural  to 
them  : if  they  were  left  merely  rough,  so  as  the  lighter 
loams  were  this  year,  they  would  lose  their  natural 
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moisture,  without  being  sufficiently  line  to  take  in  the 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  When  strong  moist  land, 
therefore,  is  intended  for  turnips,  it  is  perhaps  better, 
unless  the  weather  is  extremely  favourable  for  reducing 
it  vert/  fine  indeed , to  leave  it  with  a good  deal  upon 
it ; but  on  loams  of  a moderate  texture,  as  this  clod 
cannot  be  got,  unless  they  are  ploughed  too  wet,  and 
as  they  can  be  reduced  very  fine  w itkout  much  labour, 
it  is  always  advisable  to  use  the  plough,  harrows,  and 
roller,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the  finest  powder. 

Manuring. — if  the  land  has  borne  a crop  of  tares, 
stubble  turnips,  or  rye,  the  preceding  winter,  and 
they  have  been  folded  oft',  it  is  not  very  common  to 
manure  it  again  for  the  regular  turnip  crop:  it  is,  how- 
ever,  the  safest  way  to'  give  a smull  dressing.  When 
no  w inter  crop  folded  oft' has  been  grown,  the  land  is 
always  dunged.  In  some  parts,  indeed,  particularly 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Downs,  the  manure  that 
the  folding  of  sheep  on  the  land  meant  for  turnips,  will 
give,  is  thought  sufficient.  With  respect  to  a regular 
and  proper  manuring,  it  used  formerly  to  be  the  uni- 
versal practice,  and  is  still  very  general,  to  apply  to 
the  turnips  the  whole  dung  that  was  meant  to  be  ap- 
plied during  the  rotation  : the  superior  advantage, 
however,  of  manuring  oftener,  or  of  dividing  the  quan- 
tity meant  for  the  rotation  into  two  parts,  laid  on  at 
different  times,  is  beginning  to  be  perceived  ; and  many 
farmers  who  used  to  apply  a certain  quantity  of  raa- 
nure  (twelve  loads,  for  instance)  to  their  turnips,  now 
give  that  crop  only  half,  and  reserve  the  other  half  for 
the  clover,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  wheat 
that  succeeds  the  clover. 

In  whatever  manner  manure  operates,  or  whatever 
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be  the  parts  of  it  that  support  the  plants,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  most  useful  part  of  it  is  constantly 
exhaling,  in  a small  degree  at  least,  even  from  ground 
when  under  crop,  and  in  a much  greater  proportion 
from  land  while  it  is  ploughing  and  uncropped  : if 
more  is  laid  upon  the  ground  than  the  crop  can  take 
up,  a proportion  of  that  superfluity  must  be  Jost ; and 
the  greater  the  quantity  above  what  the  crop  needs  that 
is  applied,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss.  If  other  cir- 
cumstances were  not  against  the  plan,  it  would  there- 
fore be  much  more  beneficial  to  manure  the  land  every 
year  for  each  crop,  and  to  proportion  the  quantity  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  wants  of  the  crop.  As  this 
cannot  be  done,  the  mode  that  approaches  nearest  to 
it  is  the  best,  viz.  that  of  laying  on  the  same  quantity 
of  manure  at  different  periods  of  the  rotation,  instead 
of  laying  it  all  on,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  at  once. 
These  observations  have  been  drawn  from  us,  in  no- 
ticing the  practice  of  some  of  the  best  Surrey  farmers, 
with  regard  to  manuring  their  turnip  lands  ; but  they 
are  equally  applicable  to  the  manuring  of  such  lands  as 
are  under  the  system  of  a summer-fallow, 

Time. — There  are  very  few  turnips  sown  in  June, 
except  they  are  intended  for  the  London  market : the 
greater  number  are  sown  in  July,  rather  towards  the 
end  of  it,  and  during  the  month  of  August : the  stubble- 
turnips,  of  course,  are  sown  as  soon  as  they  can  be  con- 
veniently got  in,  after  the  crop  is  off  the  ground.  The 
early  Sowing  of  turnips,  f.  e.  in  the  month  of  June,  is 
allowed  by  the  Surrey  farmers  to  be  advantageous  in 
one  respect ; but  they  contend,  that  the  disadvan- 
tages more  than  counterbalance  the  advantages : by 
sowing  them  early,  they  spring  up  more  regularly  and 
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certainly,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  moisture  then  in 
the  ground : if  the  fly  should  attack  them,  there  is  also 
sufficient  time,  if  they  have  been  sown  in  June,  to  sow 
them  again.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  are  sown 
early,  they  almost  certainly  begin  to  shoot  and  seed 
very  soon  in  the  winter,  and  of  course  become  of  little 
or  no  value.  In  a climate  so  mild  and  favourable  to 
vegetation  as  that  which  Surrey  enjoys,  the  aftermaths 
of  the  natural  and  artificial  grasses  continue,  to  grow, 
and  to  be  fit  for  pasture,  much  longer  than  in  a more 
northern  climate,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  turnips 
are  also  more  quick  in  their  growth  : the  Surrey  farmers, 
of  course,  do  not  need  their  turnips  so  soon  as  the,  far- 
mers in  more  northern  counties,  while  their  turnips  are 
much  more  forward.  It  may  justly  be  questioned, 
whether  this  crop  is  so  well  adapted  to  a dry  and  for- 
ward climate,  as  to  one  that  is  rather  moist  and  back- 
ward : it  is  certain,  that  in  the  latter  they  vegetate 
much  more  kindly  and  certainly,  while  at  tile  same 
time  they  seldom  are  so  backward  as  not  to  be  ready 
when  the  grass  fails,  and  scarcely  ever  so  forward  as  to 
be  ready  w hile  there  is  a sufficiency  of  pasture. 

As  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  the  beginning 
of  August,  have  all  been  tried  in  Surrey,  and  the  crops 
sown  in  July  have  generally  been  found  the  safest  and 
the  best,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  that  month  is  the 
most  proper  time  for  turnip-sowing  in  this  county.  But 
it  might  be  advisable,  especially  where  large  flocks  are 
kept,  to  sow  turnips  at  diflerent  periods,  between  the 
middle  of  June  and  the  beginning  of  August,  as  the 
most  probable  method  of  having  them  ready  at  diflerent 
seasons 

Drilling. — There  are  perhaps  not  20  acres  of  drilled 
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turnips  in  the  whole  county  : Mr.  William  Hall,  of 
Ewel,  Mr.  Trotter,  near  the  same  place,  and  Mr.  Page, 
of  Pointers,  were  the  only  persons  1 met  with  that  had 
drilled  turnips.  There  seemed  a prejudice  against 
them,  even  among  the  most  enlightened  farmers.  The 
objections  T heard  urged  against  them  were,  that,  al- 
though by  the  drill  system,  a greater  weight  of  turnips 
might  be  ruised,  yet  from  the  greater  size,  and  conse- 
quent greater  sponginess  and  looseness  of  texture,  of  the 
drilled  turnips,  they  did  not  afford  so  much  feed  per 
acre;  and  that  turnips  on  the  drills  were  much  more 
liable  to  spoil.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gheam,  1 be- 
lieve a prejudice  had  arisen  from  another  cause.  Mr. 
Logan,  from  Berwickshire,  who  had  a farm  in  that 
parish,  drilled  some  turnips  ; but  the  intervals  between 
the  drills  were  so  very  deep,  that  the  sheep  fell  into 
them  on  their  backs,  and  several  of  them  were  thus 
lost.  An  objection  to  them  on  this  score,  is  evidently 
an  objection  to  the  improper  management  of  the  driU 
ling  system  ; it  may  not  be  amiss,  however,  to  con- 
sider the  other  objections,  before  proceeding  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  broad-cast 
and  drill  method  of  growing  turnips. 

The  remark,  that  a greater  weight  of  drilled  turnips 
does  not  afford  more  food,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  under- 
stand. Allowing,  for  the  present,  that  the  greater  size 
of  drilled  turnips  renders  them  more  apt  to  be  spongy, 
yet  if,  notwithstanding  their  sponginess,  an  acre  of 
them  weighs  more  than  an  acre  of  broad-cast  turnips, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  also  affords  more  nourish- 
ment, unless  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  power  of  feeding 
decreases  with  the  sponginess.  But  it  docs  not  neces- 
sarily follow,  that  drilled  turnips  must  be  of  so  very 
large  a size  as  to  become  spongy.  If  it  is  found  that 
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drilling  them  at  certain'  intervals,  and  manuring  them 
with  a certain  quantity  of  dung,  are  apt  to  make  them 
too  large,  their  size  may  easily  be  reduced  by  narrow- 
ing the  drills,  or  reducing  the  quantity  of  manure.  It 
is  much  more  easy,  by  the  drill  husbandry,  to  keep 
the  size  of  turnips  within  the  limits  most  favourable  to 
feeding,  than  it  is  by  the  broad-cast  method,  to  grow 
the  turnips  of  that  size  which  will  afford  the  greatest 
nourishment,  from  a given  quantity  of  land. 

The  objection,  that  drill  turnips  spoil  much  more 
easily  than  broad-cast  ones,  does  not  affect  the  drill 
system  itself,  but  the  improper  management  of  it : by 
the  drill  system  with  respect  to  turnips,  is  merely 
meant  the  sowing  them  in  rows,  in  contradistinction  to 
growing  them  broad -cast.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary 
to  the  drilling  of  turnips,  that  they  should  stand  on 
ridges  much,  or,  unless  it  be  thought  advantageous, 
at  all  raised  above  the  level  of  the  field.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  raise  the  drills  merely  to  that  height,  which 
will  secure  all  the  advantages  that  can  be  derived  from 
this  mode,  without  exposing  the  turnips  to  be  at  all 
more  injured  by  (he  frost  than  if  they  had  been  sown 
broad-cast.  But,  if  we  reflect  what  kind  of  weather  it 
is  that  most  commonly  rots  turnips,  we  shall  find  that, 
by  being  raised  above  the  level  of  the  field,  they  are 
much  less  ex  posed  to  it  than  if  they  grew  on  the  flat 
surface.  There  are  not  nearly  so  many 'turnips  de- 
stroyed by  a dry  frost,  as  by  rain  and  frost  alternately : 
the  turnips  are  first  drenched  with  the  rain,  and  the 
frost  succeeding,  acts  on  them  with  much  more  efFcct 
than  if  they  were  dry.  Now,  by  being  placed  on  a 
raised  drill,  they  are  secured  in  a great  measure  from 
the  rain  ; and  though  they  are  thus  more  exposed  to 
the  frost,  yet  on  the  whole,  they  will  derive  more  be- 
nefit 
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nefit  by  being  secured  from  the  former,  (Inn  they  will 
suffer  injury  from  being  exposed  to  the  latter,  when  it 
is  not  preceded  by  their  being  drenched  with  rain. 

In  comparing  the  relative  advantages  of  raising  any 
crop  by  two  different  methods,  the  objects  to  be  in- 
quired into  are,  by  which  method  can  a crop  equally 
good  be  raised  with  the  least  labour  ? by  which  method 
will  the  same  labour  raise  a better  crop  ? or  by  which 
method  will  less  labour  raise  a better  crop  ? Besides, 
however,  the  effect  of  the  method  on  the  crop  on  the 
grhund,  the  farmer  should  also  regard  its  effect  on  the 
succeeding  crop,  and  on  the  general  state  of  his  land. 
That  method  of  cultivating  any  given  crop  is  certainly 
the  most  advantageous,  which  will  not  only  secure  a 
greater  quantity  of  it,  at  less  expense  and  labour,  but 
will  also  make  or  keep  the  land  in  such  a condition,  as 
will  secure  good  subsequent  crops,  also  at  less  expense 
and  labour.  These  considerations  ought  to  be  kept  in 
view,  in  discussing  the  question  respecting  the  compa- 
rative merits  of  the  drill  and  broad-cast  turnip  hus- 
bandry. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  most  effectual  me- 
thod of  raising  the  greatest  produce  off  any  given  quan- 
tity of  land,  would  be,  to  set  the  seeds  or  plants  ex- 
actly at  equal  distances  from  one  another,  all  over  it : 
each  plant  would  thus  derive  equal  benefit  from  the 
manure  and  the  atmosphere.  As,  however,  the  in- 
crease of  produce  would  not  compensate  for  the  increase 
of  expense  attending  this  method  (except  perhaps  in 
very  particular  circumstances  and  cases),  the  mode  that 
comes  nearest  to  it  is  to  be  preferred.  This  mode  is 
that  of  the  row  culture  : by  means  of  it  the  ground 
may  be  covered  much  more  equally,  at  less  expense 
than  it  could  be  by  the  broad-cast  method  : if  the  plants 
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do  not  /ail,  they  may  be  set  out  in  such  a manner,  that 
every  square  yard  of  the  field  may  have  an  equal  num- 
ber. If,  therefore,  there  are  no  objections  to  the  row 
culture  on  other  points,  it  may  safely  be  used,  as  pro- 
mising not  only  a heavier,  but  a more  even  crop  than 
can  be  raised  in  the  broad-cast  method.  From  the  na- 
ture of  turnips,  it  seems  peculiarly  suited  to  them  : 
both  the  leaf  and  the  root  spread  in  growing,  and  derive 
a considerable  proportion  of  their  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere.  By  having  the  manure  also  placed  im- 
mediately under  them,  they  not  only  get  all  the  benefit 
of  it,  but  (what  perhaps  is  a matter  of  equal  impor- 
tance) they  grow  much  more  quickly  out  of  the  reach 
of  the  fly  *. 

But  the  question  respecting  the  superior  advantages 
of  drilling  turnips,  does  not  rest  entirely  on  presump- 
tive reasoning  : by  repeated  experiments,  it  has  been 
ascertained,  that  a greater  weight  will  be  raised  by 
sowing  turnips  in  drills,  with  the  dung  immediately 
under  them,  than  can  be  done  in  the  common  manner. 
The  bailiff  of  Mr.  Page,  of  Pointers,  weighed  one  rood 
of  drilled  turnips  against  one  rood  of  turnips  sown  on 
six-bout  lands  : the  drilled  turnips  weighed  2401b.; 
the  broad-cast  only  1841b.  This  experiment  agrees 
with  all  that  have  been  carefully  made  on  the  subject. 
It  is  not  denied,  that  if  a broad-cast  crop  of  turnips 


* When  the- manure  it  spread  over  all  the  field,  it  is  evident  that  a 
much  greater  surface  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  than  when  the  same 
quantity  is  put  in  the  bottom  of  the  drills:  of  course,  during  the  hoeing 
of  the  turnips,  a much  greater  quantity  will  be  lost  by  evaporation  the 
former  way  than  the  latter ; and  if  we  suppose  an  equal  quantity  of  land 
in  two  turnip  fields,  one  drilled,  the  other  broad-cast,  to  fail  entirely,  it 
is  evident  that  during  the  summer,  the  latter  will  lose  more  of  its  manure 
than  the  former. 
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were  hoed  out  at  proper  and  equal  distances,  tbe  weight 
would  be  greater  than  could  be  raised  by  the  drill  hus- 
bandry ; but  taking  the  ex  pense  and  weight  jointly,  the 
profit  would  not  be  so  great. 

With  respect  to  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two 
methods,  this  may  be  considered  either  as  it  regards 
the  manure  or  the  labour.  From  the  circumstance  of 
the  manure  being  applied  exclusively  to  the  roots  of 
the  turnip,  it  is  plain  that  less  manure  will  suffice,  at 
least  for  that  crop  ; and  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
manured  surface  that  is  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  being 
less,  it  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  the  subsequent  crops 
will  in  fact  derive  as  much  benefit  from  the  smaller 
quantity  of  manure  applied  to  the  drills  of  the  turnips, 
as  they  would  do  from  what  remained  of  the  larger 
quantity,  spread  over  the  whole  ground.  In  the  tur- 
nip districts  in  Northumberland,  Berwickshire,  and 
East  Lothian,  where  this  crop  is  always  drilled,  it  is 
often  the  practice  to  draw  and  cart  off  half  the  crop, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  following  crop  from  being  lodged 
by  the  too  great  richness  of  the  ground.  This,  I be- 
lieve, seldom  or  never  is  the  case  in  the  broad-cast  dis- 
tricts ; and  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a proof  of  the 
superiority  of  the  crop,  or  that  less  manure  is  necessary 
for  the  turnip  and  subsequent  crops,  it  is  equally  de- 
cisive in  favour  of  the  row  culture.  It  has  been  ob- 
jected to  putting  the  manure  in  the  drills,  that  it  would 
not  afterwards  be  equally  spread  over  the  ground  ; but, 
beside  that  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  practice 
just  mentioned,  is  directly  against  this  objection,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  manure  supplied  by  the  sheep 
naturally  falls  between  the  drills,  or  on  the  parts  not 
before  manured.  It  is  also  the  practice,  wherever  the 
situation  of  the  field  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  ad- 
mit 
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mit  of  it,  to  draw  the  turnip-drills  across  the  common 
ridges;  of  course,  when  the  ground  is  ridged  up  for 
the  following  crop,  the  manure  is  spread  over  the 
whole  of  it. 

1 

With  regard  to  the  saving  of  labour,  the  question 
admits  of  a more  decisive  reply.  In  the  first  place,  not 
more  than  one-third  of  the  hand-labour  is  required,  at 
the  highest  computation  : the  horse-hoe  and  the  single- 
horse  plough  arc  employed  to  clean  the  spaces  between 
the  drills ; the  saving,  therefore,  so  far  as  regards  the 
quantity  to  he  gone  over  with  the  hand-hoe,  must  be 
very  great,  besides  the  greater  certainty  of  having  it 
well  done  by  the  horse-hoe.  In  the  second  place,  what 
is  hand-hoed,  is  done  with  more  dispatch  and  less 
trouble,  and  consequently  at  less  expense,  than  can  be 
done  in  the  broad-cast  method  : in  the  one  case,  the 
hour  has  merely  to  go  straight  forward,  with  all  the 
plants  before  him  in  a line  ; in  the  other,  it  requires  a 
great  deal  of  practice  to  get  into  the  best  method  of 
thinning  and  hoeing  plants  thnt  lie  in  every  direction, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  ground  shall  be  missed  ; that  all 
the  plants  shall  be  set  out,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
equal  distances  ; and  that  both  these  operations  shall 
be  done  without  the  necessity  of  going  backward  and 
forward.  Where  the  turnips  are  drilled,  women  and 
boys  are  found  to  be  sufficient  to  hoe  them  ; and  they 
are  finished  more  expeditiously,  and  in  a more  work- 
manlike manner,  than  they  are  in  general,  with  much 
more  expense,  in  the  broad-cast  method.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  indeed  in  almost  etfery  part 
of  Surrey,  where  there  is  such  a general  and  well- 
founded  complaint,  that  a sufficient  number  of  work- 
men cannot  be  got,  it  is  surely  advisable  to  introduce 
horse-hoeing,  wherever  it  can  be  done  with  advantage, 
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instead  of  hand-hoeing.  This  argument  derives  addi- 
tional weight,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  hoeing  of 
turnips  very  commonly  interfering  with  the  harvest, 
when  of  course,  every  hand  that  can  possibly  be  spared, 
ought  to  be  employed  in  the  latter. 

\V  ilh  respect  to  the  last  view  of  the  subject,  the  pre- 
paration that  the  ground  receives  for  the  subsequent 
crops,  under  the  two  different  modes  of  growing  tur- 
nips ; there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  hand-labour  em- 
ployed on  land  might  render  it  more  productive  than 
any  ploughing  could  do  : but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
equally  certain,  that  in  no  instance,  on  the  large  scale 
of  cultivating  turnips  adopted  by  the  farmer,  is  hand- 
labour  bestowed  to  such  an  extent,  or  with  such  care, 
as  to  equal  horee-hocing  properly  performed  : nor,  in- 
deed, would  hand-labour  pay.  in  general,  the  pre- 
paration for  the  subsequent  crops,  given  to  drilled  tur- 
nips, is  superior  to  that  given  to  broad-cast  turnips  ; 
and  in  every  case,  it  is  much  cheaper.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  hoe  and  clean  turnips  as  early 
as  possible,  both  in  order  to  secure  the  crop,  in  case  of 
wet  weather,  from  the  weeds  choaking  them,  and  to 
give  them  the  immediate  use  of  the  whole  manure.  A 
man,  with  one  horse,  can,  by  means  of  the  scraper  or 
horse-hoe,  easily  clean  three  or  four  acres  a day  ; while 
the  drills  themselves  may  be  hoed  and  thinned  at  one 
half  of  the  expense  attending  the  broad-cast  method. 
In  case,  therefore,  that  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  a 
wet  summer,  the  turnips  can  be  got  more  quickly  out 
of  danger  : and  it  need  hardly  be  stated,  that  the  better 
the  crop  of  turnips,  and  the  cleaner  they  are  made,  the 
greater  reason  is  there  to  expect  good  crops  during  the 
remainder  of  the  rotation. 

After  all,  the  price  that  is  given  for  turnips  in  simi- 
lar 
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lar  situations,  is  the  best  criterion  of  the  merits  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  been  cultivated,  provided 
the  extra  price  is  not  eaten  up  by  the  extra  expense: 
this  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  to  be  the  case  in  the 
drill  method  : spreading  the  manure  in  the  drills  may 
be  done  for  6d.  or  8 d.  per  acre,  more  than  the  common 
method  : the  horse  and  hand-hoeings  necessary  to  the 
drilled  turnips,  will  not  amount  to  13.r.  or  I4s.  per 
acre,  the  price  usually  given  for  two  hociugs,  even  at 
a considerable  distance  from  London  : while,  on  the 
oilier  hand,  31.  per  acre  is  reckoned  an  high  price  for 
turnips  to  be  folded  off  by  sheep:  40s.  or  45s.  is  much 
more  common,  and  the  latter  may  be  considered  a high 
average.  In  the  Northern  counties,  51.  is  by  no  means 
a high  average  for  turnips  to  be  eaten  on  the  ground  : 
8/.  and  9/.  is  often  given. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  broad-cast  sys- 
tem  has  given  way  within  these  thirty  years,  to  the 
drill  system  in  Northumberland,  and  all  the  south 
eastern  counties  of  Scotland,  it  is  perhaps,  unfair  to 
argue,  that  any  one  mode  of  cultivation  is  better  than 
another,  merely  because  it  is  adopted  in  the  best  farmed 
counties  of  the  kingdom  ; but  when  one  mode  has  been 
tried,  and  has  universally  given  way  to  a different 
mode,  among  fanners  who  are  not  only  very  enlight- 
ened, but  as  free  from  prejudice  and  as  keen  on  profit, 
as  any  set  of  men,  it  is  certainly  a fair  inference,  that 
the  system  last  adopted  is  better  suited  to  the  great  ob- 
ject of  all  enterprise  and  labour,  than  the  former  was. 

It  certainly  is  worth  the  while  of  the  Surrey  farmers, 
who  depend  so  much  on  their  flocks,  to  ascertain  for 
themselves  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  systems 
of  turnip  husbandry  : and  if  it  should  turn  out,  after 
conducting  the  drill  system  in  every  respect  according 
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to  the  Northumberland  method,  that  it  is  inferior  to 
the  brOad-cnst,  they  then  may  pursue  their  old  method , 
with  the  satisfactory  conviction  that  they  have  found 
it  to  be  also  the  best t It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  on 
the  strong  soils  on  which  turnips  are  frequently  grown 
in  Surrey,  in  all  probability  the  drilling  of  turnips 
would  not  succeed  : if  turnips  are  to  be  grown  on  such 
soils,  the  broad  ■‘Cast  method  is  perhaps  the  best* 

Sort.—1 ‘The  sort  most  commonly  sown  is  the  white 
round  i its  deep  root  gives  it  a good  hold  of  the  ground 
during  the  winter  : it  is  very  sweet,  and  much  used  by 
the  cow-keepers  : in  case,  however,  the  winter  is  mild, 
it  is  very  apt  to  shoot.  The  tankard,  red  round,  and 
green  round,  are  also  grown.  The  yellow  turnip  does 
not  appear  to  be  known  in  Surrey  ; nor,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don : it  has  been  cultivated  for  some  years  in  the  gar- 
dens in  Scotland,  and  has  lately  been  introduced  into 
the  fields  in  Banffshire,  and  some  other  counties:  when 
grown  in  the  garden,  it  is  much  smaller  than  the  other 
kinds,  but  it  is  said  that  the  size  may  be  greatly  in- 
creased : it  is  remarkably  sweet  and  juicy,  particularly 
in  the  spring,  when  the  other  kinds  become  dry  or 
spongy  : it  stands  the  frost  nearly  as  well  as  the  Swe- 
dish turnip,  and  as  it  dot's  not  require  so  much  manure, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  substitute  it  instead  of  the 
Swedish.  1 have  known  a good  crop  of  them  grown 
in  the  intervals  between  drilled  beans  ; a mode  that 
might  be  adopted  with  success,  where  feed  is  of  great 
consequence,  and  where  it  was  not  intended  to  plough 
the  beau  stubble  for  wheat. 

Seed. — Two  pounds  is  the  usual  allowance  for  an 

surrey.]  s acre: 
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acre : bat,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  turnip  seed  sound  and 
pure,  it  is  perhaps  the  safest  way,  to  give  rather  more 
than  less  than  two  pounds.  It  is  very  difficult  to  pre* 
serve  the  seed  of  any  particular  kind,  or  even  of  the 
Swedish  kind,  unmixed,  if  any  other  kind,  growing 
near  it,  is  kept  for  seed  : the  farina  of  the  one  kind 
is  apt  to  impregnate  the  other,  and  consequently 
the  seed,  when  sown,  will  disappoint  the  farmer*. 
In  order  to  scatter  the  seed  more  equally  over 
the  ground,  the  Norfolk  sowing  turnip  machine  is 
used  : it  is  simply  a box  ten  feet  long,  and  about  two 
feet  and  a half  broad  and  deep,  with  sixteen  holes  in 
it  at  regular  distances,  sufficiently  large  to  admit  one 
seed  to  pass  through  easily  : it  is  slung  over  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  sower,  who  shakes  it  from  side  to  side  as  he 
walks  along. 

Rolling  and  Harrowing. — A light  pair  of  harrows  is 
always  used  to  cover  the  seed  : this  is  succeeded  by  the 
roller : in  moist  soils,  or  low  situations,  the  ground  is 
then  water-furrowed.  As  soon  as  the  crop  appears  to 
have  generally  got  the  rough  leaf,  the  barrows  are 
again  used  : by  this  means  the  soil  is  loosened,  many 
of  the  seed  weeds  are  destroyed,  and  the  plants  are  in 
some  degree  thinned. 

Fly.  Slug.  Caterpillar. — All  these  insects  are  com- 


• Seed  that  had  been  bought  of  a respectable  seedsman  by  a fanner  ia 
Kirkcudbrightshire,  as  the  seed  of  Swedish  turnip,  produced  plants  that 
were  certainly  not  Swedish,  though  evidently  allied  to  that  species : in  a 
lawsuit  that  took  place  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  fraud,  the  seeds- 
man satisfactorily  proved,  that  the  seed  had  been  gathered  from  the  real 
Swedish  turnips : bnt  on  inquiry,  it  was  found,  that  in  an  adjoining  field 
or  garden,  the  common  turnip  was  standing  for  seed  at  the  same  time. 
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plained  of  irt  Surrey,  as  enemies  to  their  turnips. 
Scarcely  is  the  turnip  above  the  ground,  before  it  is 
attacked  either  by  the  fly  or  the  grey  slug ; and  if  it 
escapes  from  them,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  weeks 
the  caterpillar  makes  its  appearance,  and  commits 
dreadful  devastation.  I heard  of  no  remedy  that  was 
certainly  effectual  against  any  of  these  insects : many 
have  been  recommended  as  completely  answering  the 
purpose,  but  as  they  have  all  bear  found  to  fail  in  most 
instances,  it  is  fair  to  presume,  that  if  the  crop  was  at 
any  time  saved  when  they  were  used,  the  preservation 
of  it  ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  them,  but  to  causes 
beyond  ouf  detection,  and  probably  beyond  our  con* 
troul  or  management:  any  mode  that  will  secure  a 
rapid  growth,  will  best  preserve  turnips  from  the  slug 
or  fly  ; of  course,  early  sowing,  pulverizing  the  soil 
well,  or  putting  in  the  seed  deeper  than  usual,  where 
the  ground  is  found  to  be  moist  below,  are  the  best  se* 
curities.  There  is  no  remedy  that  can  be  applied 
against  the  caterpillar,  on  a scale  sufficiently  large,  and 
that  will  operate  with  sufficient  quickness.  Rolling  by 
night  will  certainly  kill  some  of  the  caterpillars,  and 
of  course,  save  some  part  of  the  turnips.  The  farmer, 
however,  should  not  despair  of  the  recovery  of  his  tur* 
nips,  even  though  they  should  be  eaten  almost  bare  by 
the  caterpillar ; there  have  been  many  instances  of  a 
Very  good  crop  having  been  got,  by  the  timely  falling  of 
rain,  when  they  were  in  this  apparently  desperate  con- 
dition. 

Hoeing. — This  operation  is  always  carefully  per* 
formed  twice ; and  in  some  particular  circumstances,  a 
third  hoeing  is  given.  The  first  hoeing  is  given  soon 
after  the  rough  leaf  is  formed : it  is  performed  by  a 
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nine-inch  hoe,  and  is  used  not  only  to  loosen  and 
clean  the  ground,  but  to  set  out  the  plants  at  the  pro- 
per distance  : this  is  generally  a foot  or  sixteen  inches. 
The  time  of  the  second  hoeing  depends  of  course  upon 
the  growth  of  the  plants  : sometimes  it  takes  place  in 
the  middle  of  September  ; in  other  years,  it  is  not  re* 
quired  till  the  beginning  or  middle  of  October.  As  the 
hoer  can  now  get  round  each  plant,  the  soil  about  them 
is  thoroughly  loosened,  and  every  weed  is  cut  up  by 
the  roots.  Both  these  hoeings  are  generally  performed 
in  a very  careful  and  superior  manner,  and  extend  as 
well  over  the  parts  where  the  turnip  crop  has  failed,  as 
over  those  where  it  is  the  thickest.  Turnips  are  almost 
always  hoed  at  so  much  per  acre,  and  the  same  per- 
sons commonly  contract  for  both  the  hoeings : from 
I2j.  to  15r.  is  the  usual  price  given  for  both  hoeings : 
where  they  are  taken  separately,  Is.  or  Is.  6 d.  per 
acre  more  is  given  for  the  first  hoeing  than  for  the 
second.  An  expert,  active,  and  steady  man,  will  hoe 
half  an  acre  in  a day,  jf  the  land  be  not  very  foul  or 
very  strong. 

Consumption . — The  purposes  to  which  turnips  are 
applied,  depend  in  a great  measure  on  the  distance  of 
the  farm  from  the  metropolis  ; and  insomc  respects,  on 
the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  they  are  grown  . 

The  greatest  part  of  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  London,  go  to  the  supply  of  Covent  Garden  and 
the  other  markets  : those  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  are  partly  bought  by  the  great  cow- 
keepers,  aud  partly  consumed  by  the  stock  of  the 
grower,  or  lett  to  such  farmers  as  have  not  a suffici- 
ency of  feed.  Turnips  beyond  the  distance  of  fourteen 
miles,  in  Surrey  at  least,  may  be  considered  as  grown 
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for  the  winter  feed  of  stock,  unless  in  those  parts  of  the 
county  which  border  on  the  Thames  : from  these  they 
are  often  brought  in  barges  for  the  supply  of  the 
London  markets,  and  for  the  use  of  the  cow-keepers. 

Such  turnips  as  are  sold  to  the  cow-keepers,  or  for 
the  market,  are  of  course  drawn  ; but  unless  in  these 
instances,  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  draw  the  tur-. 
nips.  They  are,  however,  sometimes  drawn  and  fed 
on  an  adjoining  ley  field,  when  the  soil  on  which  they 
are  grown  is  wet : indeed,  in  this  case,  there  is  no  other 
mode  of  using  them  without  poaching  the  ground,  un- 
less the  opportunity  of  a frost  is  taken,  and  the  sheep 
are  then  folded  on  the  turnips : this  is  perhaps  more 
frequently  done  where  the  land  is  wet,  as  few  farmers 
are  willing  to  rob  the  land  by  drawing  the  turnips,  if 
they  can  possibly  prevent  it. 

Hurdling  is  in  very  general  use:  indeed  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  sheep  are  put  loose  on  a field  of 
turnips.  ' 

An  instrument  for  taking  up  this  root,  and  cutting  it 
into  slices,  has  lately  been  invented,  and  is  now  in 
pretty  general  use  in  the  south-western  part  of  the 
county.  The  following  is  Mr.  Malcolm’s  description 
of  it: 

“ The  hoe  is  first  made  like  the  common  nine-inch 
garden-hoe,  forming  an  oblong  square,  with  an  eye  to 
receive  the  handle : from  the  centre  of  the  first  hoe, 
another  hoe  crosses  it  at  right  angles,  but  this  second 
hoe  is  not  made  solid  as  in  the  first  common  hoe,  but  is 
made  like  a Dutch  hoe,  the  centre  part  of  it  being  open 
the  whole  length  of  it.  The  turnip  being  pulled  out 
of  the  ground  by  the  angles  of  the  hoe,  is  immediately 
struck  with  it  about  the  centre,  which  divides  it  into 
four;  and  if  these  four  pieces  arc  not  made  small 
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enough,  the  stroke  is  repeated  upon  each  of  the  pieces 
until  they  are  sufficiently  so.”— By  means  of  this  in* 
strument,  the  lambs  and  toothless  ewes  are  enabled  to 
feed  nearly  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  flock:  and  if  the 
labour  attending  the  use  of  it  is  not  an  objection  to  its 
introduction  on  a very  large'  scale,  it  would  be  of  great 
.service  to  all  the  flock,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ail  animals,  and  especially  such  as  ruminate,  will 
fatten  iqore  quickly,  if  they  were  enabled  to  till  them* 
selves  with  less  trouble,  and  in  less  time. 

It  seems  pretty  well  determined  by  experiment,  that 
where  hands  can  be  procured,  an  acre  of  turnips  will 
go  much  farther  in  fattening  cattle  in  the  stall,  than  in 
the  field;  and  the  extra  quantity  of  manure,  beside 
the  more  judicious  and  equal  application  of  it,  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  extra  labour.  It  remains  to  be 
ascertained,  whether  even  for  sheep-feeding,  turnips 
would  not  pay  better, ».  e.  whether  the  fattening  of  the 
sheep  would  not  be  more  certain,  and  considerably 
quicker,  and  the  manure  procured  much  greater,  if 
they  were  drawn,  and  the  sheep  fed  in  permanent  folds 
well  littered,  or  in  the  straw-yard,  if  it  would  contain 
them,  than  they  do  now,  by  the  sheep  being  folded 
upon  them.  Such  an  experiment  cannot,  however,  be 
made  to  any  great  extent  in  Surrey : the  formers  there 
acknowledge  the  benefit  that  would  be  derived  from 
many  practices  ; but  they  are  prevented  from  adopting 
them,  not  So  much  from  the  high  price  of  labour,  as 
from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a sufficiency  of 
hands. 

It  is  a very  general  remark  in  this  county  (and  pro- 
bably the  fact  has  been  noticed  in  other  turnip  dis- 
tricts), that  the  barley  is  much  better  where  the  turnips 
have  covered  the  ground  well,  than  on  those  part* 
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where  the  turnips  had  completely  failed.  This,  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  favour  the  opinion,  that  turnips,  so  far 
from  being  an  exhausting,  are  an  enriching  crop ; but, 
on  consideration,  the  only  conclusion  we  shall  feel  our- 
selves justified  in  drawing,  will  probably  be  the  fol- 
lowing : that  the  quantity  of  manure  lost  from  the  un- 
covered ground,  by  evaporation,  during  the  autumn 
and  winter,  is  greater  than  what  the  ground  with  a crop 
on  it  is  deprived  of,  provided  that  crop  is  fed  off. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  turnips  draw  more 
manure  from  the  soil,  than  it  could  possibly  lose  by 
evaporation  ; and  if  the  turnips  were  drawn,  we  should 
find  that  part  which  had  been  without  a crop,  more 
productive  the  next  year  than  that  part  on  which  the 
turnips  had  succeeded:  but  the  sheep  folded  on  the 
turnips  give  back  such  a portion  of  the  manure,  as 
renders  that  part  of  the  field  which  without  them  would 
be  the  poorest,  in  fact  in  the  best  condition.  Besides, 
it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  the  turnips  derive  no  in- 
considerable part  of  their  nourishment  from  rain,  or 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  : the  difference  evident 
in  their  appearance  and  growth,  when  the  weather  is 
sultry  and  dry,  aud  when  it  is  moist  and  at  the  same 
time  warm,  proves  this  sufficiently ; it  is  also  evident, 
from  the  peculiar  smell  they  exhale  after  a shower, 
which  seems  to  arise  from  the  decomposition  that  takes 
place  during  the  process  of  their  growth.  The  quan- 
tity of  manure,  therefore,  which  is  taken  up  by  the 
turnip,  is  probably  not  so  great  as  is  generally  ima- 
gined. From  the  facts  already  stated  respecting  the 
state  of  the  weather  most  favourable  to  their  growth,  as 
well  as  from  the  quantity  of  water  which  they  contain, 
we  should  be  led  to  draw  this  conclusion  : and  the  ex- 
haustion of  manure,  which  takes  place  where  turnips 
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have  been  drawn,  may  at  least  in  some  degree  be  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  fineness  of  the  soil  on  which  they 
are  grown,  and  the  frequent  exposure  of  its  surface  to 
the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  by  the  hoeings  it  re- 
ceives. 

Value . Price, — It  i calculated,  that  an  acre  of 
turnips  will  support  from  100  to  250  sheep  a-week: 
the  exact  number  will  depend  upon  the  goodness  of  the 
crop,  the  kind  of  sheep,  and  the  condition  in  which 
they  are  when  they  are  put  on  the  turnips.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  some  of  the  most  experienced  farmers  in  Sur- 
rey, that  taking  the  average  crop  of  turnips,  and  the 
condition  in  which  $heep  are  generally  put  upon  them, 
an  acre  cannot  be  considered  as  capableof  fattening  more 
than  five.  This  seems  a very  low  average  number,  but 
it  does  not  probably  fall  much,  if  at  all,  short  of  the 
truth. 

When  turnips  are  lett  to  be  folded  off,  it  is  either  at 
so  much  per  acre,  or  at  so  much  per  .sheep  for  the  week : 
about  two  guineas  is  the  usual-price  per  acre : when  a 
particular  field  is  uncommonly  good,  or  the  turnips 
in  general  have  failed,  three  or  four  guineas  have  been 
given.  The  manure  may  be  reckoned  worth  nearly  3/. 
per  acre.  The  price  that  is  paid  per  week  depends 
either  on  the  distance  of  the  turnips  from  the  farmer 
who  needs  them,  or  on  the  time  when  they  arc  to  be 
fed  off.  I f the  agreement  is,  that  they  are  to  be  fed  off 
by  the  beginning  of  November,  in  order  that  the  land 
may  be  sown  with  wheat,  2 d.  a head  per  week  is  the 
common  price ; if  the  buyer  is  allowed  till  spring  to 
feed  them  off,  the  price  varies  from  3d.  to  6 d.  per  head 
per  week,  according  to  the  demand  and  the  conveni- 
ency  of  situation.  If  we  take  4 d.  a head  as  the  average 
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price,  and  J50  as  the  average  number  that  an  acre  will 
support  for  a week,  it  will  give  us  50r.  as  the  price  re- 
ceived per  acre. 

With  respect  to  the  weight  of  turnips  grown  on  an 
acre,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  ascertain  it.  I heard  of  but 
few  experiments  on  this  head.  The  bailiff  of  Mr.  Page, 
of  Pointers,  considers  400  bushels,  of  50  lb.  each,  as  a 
good  crop  : this  is  nearly  niue  ton  per  acre.  In  an  ex- 
periment, however,  between  drilled  turnips,  and  turnips 
grown  on  six-bout  lands,  he  had  184  lb.  of  the  latter 
on  one  rood  of  ground,  which  is  rather  more  than  13 
ton  per  acre.  If  we  suppose  that  an  acre  will  keep 
150  sheep  a week,  and  that,  on  an  average,  each  sheep 
will  eat  16  lb.  per  day,  or  1 cwt.  a-week,  the  weight 
.of  an  acre  of  turnips  will  be  seven  ton  and  a half. 

When  turnips  are  sold  to  be  drawn  off  the  field,  ten 
and  twelve  guineas  per  acre  are  very  commonly  given 
by  the  cow-feeders:  where  they  are  drawn  and  bunched 
for  market,  they  will  produce,  at  2d.  per  gallon,  261. 
per  acre  ; as  they  are,  however,  oftener  sold  for  4 d.  a 
gallon,  the  acre  may  fairly  be  reckoned  worth  40/. 

Stubble-turnips  are  cultivated  very  extensively  in 
Surrey  : though  this  crop,  in  some  years,  grows  but  to 
a very  small  size,  yet  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
at  all  times,  and  even  in  the  more  distant  parts  of  the 
county,  it  is  often  valuable.  If  they  can  be  sown  early 
in  September,  and  the  autumn  prove  moist  and  warm, 
they  sometimes  reach  a tolerable  size. 

They  are  sown  on  the  stubble  land  generally  without 
manure,  though  in  several  instances  near  London,  I 
saw  manure  applied  in  great  abundance,  and  that  too 
on  land  which  was  excessively  foul.  In  such  a case, 
stubble-turnips  are  a disgrace  to  the  farmer,  as  well  as 
a real  loss.  How  much  ought  the  fanners  in  Surrey 
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and  tbe  southern  parts  of  England  to  prize  their  cli- 
mate : a farmer  in  the  North  often  with  difficulty  saves 
his  crop  of  corn,  while  they  get  their  crop  off  the 
ground  sufficiently  early  to  obtain  a second  crop. 


SECT.  XIV. — RAPE. 

This  plant  is  not  cultivated  to  any  great  extent  in 
Surrey,  nor  does  the  breadth  of  land  that  is  annually 
sown  with  it,  appear  to  be  much  increasing.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  nearly  so  bulky  a crop  as  turnips;  though 
from  the  superior  nourishment  it  affords,  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  an  acre  "of  it,  if  it  were  ma- 
naged with  equal  care,  and  had  equal  justice  done  to 
it  in  tbe  preparation  and  manuring  of  the  soil,  would 
support  as  many,  and  fatten  more  sheep. 

Soil. — It  is  grown  on  almost  every  variety  of  soil ; 
but  perhaps  the  greater  breadth  of  this  plant  is  sown 
on  land  that  is  either  too  thin,  or  too  strong  and  wet 
for  turnips.  It  is  indeed  one  great  advantage  of  this 
crop,  that  it  is  not  so  nice  with  respect  to  soil  as  tur- 
nips are. 

Tillage. — Three  or  four  plougbings  are  generally 
given  ; the  first,  rather  shallow,  before  the  beginning 
of  winter;  the  second,  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches,  or  more,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subsoil, 
in  March,  after  the  ground  has  been  well  broken  by 
the  drag-harrow  s it  then  lies  rough  for  two  or  three 
weeks,  when  it  is  harrowed,  rolled,  and  gathered,  and 
the  manure  or  lime  (which  is  more  commonly  given  to 
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this  crop  than  to  turnips)  is  laid  on : a shallow  plough* 
ing  is  then  given,  and  the  land,  if  wet,  is  laid  np  into 
ridges : some  sow  it  on  the  rough  furrow  ; others  har* 
row  the  ground  before  the  seed  is  sown.  When  four 
ploughings  are  given,  two  instead  of  one  are  taken, 
Within  a short  time  of  each  other,  before  seed-time. 

Time. — As  the  rape  that  is  cultivated  in  Surrey  is 
generally  intended  for  spring-feed,  and  to  be  succeeded 
by  barley,  it  is  not  sown  so  early  as  in  those  counties 
where  it  is  fed  off  in  the  course  of  October  for  wheat. 
June  and  July  are  the  months  in  which  the  greatest 
part  of  the  rape-seed  is  sown  : when  it  is  deferred  till 
the  end  of  July,  the  success  of  the  crop  is  very  uncer- 
tain. The  crop  would  probably  fail  very  seldom,  if 
the  time  of  sowing  were  never  put  off  beyond  Midsum- 
mer. Where  it  is  cultivated  to  a very  great  extent,  or 
where  many  turnips  are  grown  on  the  same  farm,  it  is 
advisable  to  sow  at  different  times,  in  order  to  secure  a 

regular  succession  of  winter  and  spring  feed. 

/ . , 

Seed. — The  quantity  of  seed  varies  from  one  quart  to 
half  a peck  per  acre. 

Hoeing. — This  is  too  often  neglected  in  Snrrey: 
many  crops  of  rape  may  be  seen  very  foul,  both  with 
seed  and  root  weeds.  Hand-hoeing  could  not  effec- 
tually destroy  the  latter : where  they  appear,  it  is  plain 
that  a proper  preparation  has  not  been  given  the 
ground.  But  hand-hoeing  might  easily  destroy  the 
former  ; and  as  this  plant  does  not  cover  the  ground  so 
much  as  turnips  do,  and  of  course,  during  no  part  of 
its  growth  is  so  well  able  to  cope  with  the  weeds,  hand- 
hoeing  seems  more  necessary  to  it  than  to  turnips.  That 
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it  does  not  get  it  so  often  or  so  carefully  as  it  should, 
is  probably  owing  to  the  greater  expense  (the  plants  re- 
quiring to  be  set  out  with  greater  nicety,  and  -with  a 
narrower  hoe),  and  in  some  measure  to  the  turnips,  a 
much  more  important  and  extensive  Crop,  requiring 
all  the  spare  hands  about  the  time  when  the  rape  should 
be  hoed. 

As  rape  is  never  grown  in  Surrey  for  the  seed,  or 
sold  on  the  ground  as  turnips  are,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  ascertain  its  value.  This  indeed  might  be  done,  if 
it  were  sown  in  such  quantity  as  to  be  the  sole  or  chief 
dependence  of  the  fanner  for  his  sheep.;  but  as  it  always 
bears  a very  small  proportion  to  the  turnips,  and  is  used 
to  fatten  sheep  along  with  them,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  fix  accurately  its  positive  value  as  a feeding  crop  : 
as  it  is  managed  in  Surrey,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  turnips. 

Mr.  Birkbeck,  of  Wanborough,  who  cultivates  a 
considerable  extent  of  rape,  puts  bis  sheep  upon  it 
more  early  than  is  usually  done  : as  they  are  suffered 
to  go  over  the  whole  field,  he  finds  that  they  eat  the 
leaves  that  grow  nearest  the  ground,  and  leave  the 
others  untouched  till  these  are  all  consumed.  As  soon 
as  he  perceives  that  all  the  plants  are  deprived  of  the 
ground  leaves,  he  takes  his  flock  off  the  field.  Two 
advantages  result  from  this  management : if  these  leaves 
were  not  eaten  at  that  time,  they  would  wither,  and 
become  useless  : his  sheep  thus  get  more  food  from  the 
rape  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  while  at  the  same 
time,  the  other  leaves  of  the  rape  are  found  to  grow 
more  rapidly  and  luxuriantly. 
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SECT.  XV. — CABBAGES. 

Tub  cultivation  of  cabbies  is  confined  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  market  and  farming  gardeners,  and  to  the 
cow-kcepers  in  Cam'>envell,  Lambeth,  Wandsworth, 
and  most  of  the  parishes  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
London. 

Soil. — As  manure  in  great  abundance  is  made,  or 
can  be  easily  procured  by  those  who  grow  this  plant, 
the  soil,  provided  it  be  sufficiently  deep,  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  much  consequence : the  largest  crops,  however, 
are  generally  got  with  the  least  expense  of  manure,  oil 
the  strong  soils  of  Camberwell,  Peckham,  &c. 

Nursery. — The  ground  that  is  intended  for  this  pur* 
pose  should  be  rich,  well  sheltered,  and  dry,  in  order 
that  the  seeds  may  vegetate  kindly  and  equally.  The 
beds  are  commonly  made  about  four  feet  broad  ; on 
these  the  seed  is  sown  rather  thin,  if  the  goodness  of  it 
can  l»e  depended  upon  s it  is  covered  lightly  with  the 
earth,  well  pulverized,  taken  out  of  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  beds.  The  proper  season  for  sowing  depends 
upon  the  time  when  it  is  intended  to  make  use  of  the 
crop : if  it  is  intended  for  use  in  March  or  April,  the 
seed  must  be  sown  in  February  or  March  before  ; if  the 
cabbages  are  to  be  drawn  early  in  the  winter,  the  seed 
should  be  sown  in  September  or  October,  The  proper 
season  for  transplanting  will  also  depend  upon  the 
time  of  sowing : if  they  have  been  sown  before  winter, 
and  the  weather  is  at  all  favourable,  such  as  we  have 
often  in  October,  they  will  be  fit  to  transplant  in  a 
> ' much 
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much  shorter  space  of  time  than  they  generally  are,  if 
sown  in  March,  especially  if  the  spring  be  cold  and 
backward.  When  they  are  transplanted,  they  should 
be  put  in  ground  well  prepared,  at  the  distance  of  about 
six  inches : it  is  often  advisable  to  water  them  after 
they  are  transplanted,  in  order  to  hasten  their  striking 
root. 

Tillage. — Repeated  deep  pldughings  are  absolutely 
necessary,  in  order  to  secure  a good  crop  of  cabbages  : 
three,  and  often  four  ploughings,  are  given  in  Surrey 
— the  first  before  winter,  in  the  direction  of  the  ridges  } 
the  second,  in  January  or  February,  to  the  depth  of 
20  inches,  if  the  soil  will  admit  of  that  depth,  eithe# 
with  a trench-plough,  or  what  is  better,  with  one 
plough  following  another  in  the  same  furrow:  if  the 
land  is  not  in  proper  condition,  another  deep  plough- 
ing should  bo  given  : these  two  or  three  ploughings,  if 
the  drag-harrow  and  roller  have  been  properly  applied, 
w ill  leave  it  in  a proper  state  for  the  manure. 

Manuring. — Cow-dung  is  generally  applied  to  cab- 
bages, where  it  can  be  got  in  sufficient  quantity: 
sometimes  a rich  compost  is  used  : at  least  one  half 
more  manure  is  given  to  cabbages  than  to  turnips,  or 
about  30  cubical  yards. 

Planting. — After  the  manure  is  spread,  the  ground 
is  ploughed  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven  inches ; gene- 
rally flat,  unless  it  be  very  wet,  when  it  is  laid  up  into 
broad  ridges.  After  it  is  harrowed  and  rolled,  the 
drills  are  drawn  at  the  distance  of  three  feet,  either  with 
a light  swing  plough,  or  with  a boe  and  line,  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches.  April  and  May  are  the 
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months  in  which  most  of  the  cabbages  are  planted. 
The  distance  in  the  rows  is  commonly  the  same  as  that 
of  the  rows  from  each  other,  if  they  be  three  feet  : if 
the  drills  are  at  a greater  distance,  the  distance  of  the 
plants  in  the  rows  is  rather  less.  In  order  that  the 
plants  may  have  as  much  as  possible,  equal  benefit 
from  the  air,  they  are  put  into  the  second  and  fourth 
drills,  half  way  between  the  plants  that  are  in  the  first 
and  third  drills.  This  mode,  no  doubt,  gives  every 
plant  more  room  and  air,  but  it  prevents  the  ground 
being  wrought  by  the  horse-hoe,  both  along  and  across 
the  ridges,  which  might  easily  be  done  if  the  plants 
were  set  in  a line  in  both  directions. 

Horse  and  Hand-hoeing. — Cabbages  are  generally 
hoed  twice  with  the  hand-hoe,  and  earthed  up  twice 
with  the  plough : the  hand-hocings  are  given  before 
the  plough  is  used  : the  first  in  about  three  or  four 
weeks  after  the  cabbages  are  planted  : the  second  ; as 
soon  after  the  first  as  they  appear  to  require  it,  com- 
monly in  a month.  The  first  ploughing  is  given  im- 
mediately after  the  second  hand-hoeing  ; and  they  arc 
again  earthed  up  about  four  or  five  weeks  afterwards. 
Where,  however,  it  is  intended  to  secure  a good  crop, 
much  more  labour  seems  necessary  : besides  the  two 
hand-hoeiugs,  the  scraper  or  nidget,  of  a greater  width, 
and  with  more  shares  or  hoes  than  common,  might  be 
used  among  cabbages  with  great  advantage.  If  the 
mode  of  setting  them  at  equal  distances  both  along  and 
across  the  ridges,  were  adopted,  the  plants  might  be 
earthed  up  equally  well  on  all  sides  ; this,  and  the  use 
of  the  scraper,  would  most  probably  secure  better  crops 
at  less  expense. 
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Consumption. — -Cabbages  are  cither  carted  to  the 
market,  or  given  to  milch-cows.  In  this  county  they 
are  scarcely  ever  given  to  fattening  stock.  As  long  as 
the  cabbages  are  fresh  and  sound,  they  do  not  taste  the 
milk  or  butter ; but  when  they  begin  to  rot,  or  if  the 
rotten  leaves  are  not  carefully  gathered  off,  the  milk 
and  butter  are  a fleeted.  ' 

Produce. — The  weight  of  an  acre  of  good  cabbages, 
greatly  exceeds  that  of  turnips  : this  is  certainly 
owing,  in  some  measure,  to  their  greater  compactness 
and  solidify  ; but  it  is  probably  also  owing  partly  to 
the  drill  mode  in  which  they  arc  cultivated,  and  the 
greater  quantity  of  manure  given  them.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  raise  cabbages  that  will  weigh 
401bs. : if  we  suppose  the  cabbages  on  an  acre  to 
weigh  on  an  average,  201b.  a piece,  it  will  produce 
43  ton,  supposing  one  cabbage  on  each  square  yard  : 
greater  crops  than  even  this  are  frequently  grown  by 
the  Surrey  farming  gardeners.  * 


SECT.  XVI.— SWEDISH  TURNIP. 

In  proportion  to  (lie  attention  and  capital  judici- 
ously laid  out  on  sheep,  the  farmer  is  not  only  directly 
benefited  by  the  increased  value  of  his  flock,  but  he  is 
also  a great  gainer  by  the  kinds  and  course  of  crops, 
which  a large  or  a valuable  stock  obliges  him  to  adopt 
for  their  sustenance.  The  value  of  green  crops,  de- 
pends pot  merely  upon  the  food  they  supply  for  the 
cattle  or  sheep  of  the  farmer,  and  the  greater  quantity 
of  manure  he  is  thus  enabled  to  command  : the  judi- 
cious 
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tfious  intermixture  of  them  with  his  crops  of  corn,  ren* 
ders  summer-fallow  unnecessary  on  many  kinds  of  soil  5 
and  where  its  use  is  still  indispensable,  it  is  a work  of 
less  expense  and  labour,  as  well  as  of  less  frequent  re- 
currence. 

Wherever,  therefore,  the  culture  of  green  crops  is 
extending,  and  their  value  is  beginning  to  be  better 
known,  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude,  that  agricul- 
ture is  improving.  If  these  xibservations  be  correct, 
Surrey  must  be  considered  as  an  improving  county  ; 
since,  a very  few  years  ago,  scarcely  an  acre  of  Swedish 
turnips  were  to  be  seen,  except  on  the  farms  of  some 
gentlemen ; and  now,  there  is  scarcely  a farmer  who 
grows  any  considerable  quantity  of  the  common  turnip, 
but  what  has  also  several  acres  of  the  Swedish. 

Soil. — It  is  found  that  the  Swedish  turnip  requires  a 
soil  rather  of  a better  quality  than  the  common  turnip  ; 
while,  or  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  so  much  injured  by 
a wet  bottom.  Provided,  therefore,  a greater  quan- 
tify of  manure  be  applied,  in  order  to  raise  the  soil  to 
the  proper  degree  of  richness,  the  Swedish  turnip  may 
be  successfully  cultivated  where  it  would  be  imprudent 
to  venture  the  common  kind. 

Tillage. — This  differs  in  no  respect  from  what  is 
given  to  the  common  turnip ; only,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  sow  it  rather  earlier,  the  ground  may  not  always  be 
so  well  prepared  for  it.  On  this  account,  as  well 
as  on  account  of  the  success  and  advantage  which 
has  attended  the  practice  itself,  it  might  be  ad- 
visable to  transplant  the  Swedish  turnip : at  least, 

W henever  there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  the  land  was 
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not  cleaned  and  dressed  so  well  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  ' 

Transplanting. — Where  this  is  intended,  tire  seed 
should  be  sown  in  a piece  of  groond  well  prepared,  by 
the  middle  of  April : the  plants  may  be  taken  up  by 
tbc  middle  or  end  of  June:  beside  the  advantage  of 
getting  the  land  better  prepared,  one  hoeing  will  be 
saved;  and  this  saving  will  more  than  pay  for  the  ex- 
pense of  transplanting:  Swedish  turnips  managed  in 
this  way,  arc  not  so  apt  to  sboot,  and  in  most  seasons 
are  a more  certain  crop. 

Where  it  is  not  meant  to  transplant  them,  they  are 

generally  sown  in  Surrey  before  the  common  turnip  : 

towards  the  end  of  J une  or  loginning  of  July. 

* \ 

JIand-hoeing. — As  the  growth  of  the  ruta  baga  is 
much  slower  than  that  of  the  common  tnrnip,  the  first 
liocing  is  given  to  them  later  : in  consequence  of  this, 
the  seed-weeds  get  to  a greater  height  and  become  more 
numerous,  and  the  expense  per  acre,  for  the  first  hoe- 
ing, is  rather  more  than  for  the  first  hoeing  of  the 
common  turnip.  The  Surrey  farmers  entertain  an  op- 
posite opinion  to  the  farmers  in  the  North,  respecting 
the  distance  at  which  the  plants  should  be  set  from  each 
other:  in  the  North,  the  drills  for  the  Swedish  are 
drawn  three  or  four  inches  narrower  than  for  the  com- 
mon turnip  ; and  the  plants  are  left  nearer  to  one  ano- 
ther : the  Surrey  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  hoe  them 
out  to  a greater  distance  than  they  do  the  common  tur- 
nips. They  alledge  that  they  grow  larger,  and  there- 
fore require  more  room.  The  haulm  of  the  Swedish 
certainly  does  not  spread  so  much ; and  probably  the 
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bulb  of  tbe  common  turnip  would  increase  in  size  as 
much  as  the  other,  if  equal  room  were  allowed  them  : 
to  do  them  strict  justice,  a greater  space  ought  perhaps 
to  be  givert  the  common  turnip,  since  the  greater  lux* 
uriancy  of  its  haulm,  will  otherwise  soon  exclude  the 
air  from  its  bulb. 

Application. — They  come  in  for  sheep-feed  between 
the  common  turnip  and  the  tares  or  grass.  Some  farmers 
give  them  to  their  work-horses,  but  this  practice  is  by  no 
means  so  common  as  it  deserves  to  be.  Moist  food,  for 
work- horses  is  very  much  wanted  during  the  winter ; and 
if  every  thing  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  Swedish 
turnip  will  be  found  the  most  convenient  and  advanta- 
geous. Carrots  will  grow  only  on  particular  soils  s 
their  culture  and  taking  up  are  very  troublesome  and. 
expensive.  The  large  and  coarse  potatoe  are  a very 
cumbersome  crop ; and  unless  they  are  boiled  or 
steamed,  they  are  not  very  wholesome  for  work-horses; 
The  Swedish  turnip*  on  the  other  hand*  will  grow  on 
most  soils  well  prepared  : they  can  be  kept  in  the 
ground,  and  taken  up  as  they  are  wanted ; or  pre- 
served (after  having  their  tops  cut  off)  in  stacks  of  the 
form  of  the  ridge  of  a house,  covered  well  with  straw 
or  turf : horses  may  be  brought  to  eat  them  with  a 
little  management ; and  in  their  effect  on  their  health 
and  strength,  they  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  car- 
rots or  boiled  potatoes. 

Comparison  with  Turnips. — tluring  the  winter  they 
are  not  considered  as  equat  feeding  to  turnips  : they  are 
then  harder,  drier,  and  tougher ; of  course  they  are 
not  so  much  relished  : the  cattle  or  sheep  can  not  fill 
themselves  on  them  in  so  short  a space  of  time,  or  with 
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so  little  trouble  as  they  can  on  the  common  turnip,  and 
therefore  will  not  fatten  so  kindly  or  so  soon  on  them. 
In  the  spring,  the  advantage  is  decidedly  in  their  fa- 
vour : the  turnips  are  then  hard  and  stringy,  or  dry 
and  spongy  : while  the  ruta  baga  is  in  its  perfection  ; 
more  tender  than  it  was  in  winter,  and  the  juices  more 
easily  expressed.  The  following  experiments  and  ob- 
servations set  the  superior  value  of  tire  Swedish  turnip, 
at  least  as  spring  food,  in  a very  clear  light,  and  as  far 
as  a single  set  of  experiments  can  go,  are  perfectly  con- 
clusive in  their  favour. 

“ I put  a score  of  tups  upon  cut  ruta  baga,  and  at 
the  end  of  six  weeks,  observing  they  had  eaten  a consi- 
derable less  bulk  of  those  than  they  would  have  done 
of  common  turnips  in  the  same  period,  this  awakened 
my  curiosity  to  know  what  weight  they  would  eat  of 
each  kind  in  the  same  given  time.  For  this  purpose  I put 
four  tups  in  one  parcel,  and  eight  draft  or  shot  ewes  in 
another,  and  began  to  give  them  common  turnips 
(freed  from  their  fibrous  roots  and  tops)  on  the  16th  of 
March. 

“ In  eight  days  the  four  tups  eat  of  common  turnips, 
10031b.  which,  on  an  average,  is  31-f  lb.  per  day,  each 
sheep.  The  eight  ewes,  in  eight  days  eat  of  the  same 
turnips,  9851b.  which  on  an  average,  is  nearly  15$  lb. 
per  day,  each  ewe.. 

“The  whole  were  then  put  to  ruta  baga,  cut  into 
oblong  and  dice-like  pieces,  and  weighed,  and  given 
regularly  three  times  a day. 

“ The  four  tups  eat  of  this  cut  ruta  baga,  5531b.  in 
eight  days,  which  is,  on  an  average,  17jlb.  per  day, 
for  each  sheep.- 

“ The  eight  ewes  eat  of  the  same,  5441b.  in  eight 
days,  or,  on  an  average,  81  lb.  per  ewe,  each  day. 

„ “ I am 
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“ 1 am  well  aware  of  the  fallacy  of  malting  hasty  deci- 
sions from  single  experiments  ; and  before  any  conclu- 
sions can  be  properly  drawn,  the  experiment  shook! 
begin  in  November,  nnd  be  continued  regularly  through 
the  winter.  As  it  is  well  known  that  common  tnmips 
grow  lighter  and  less  snccnlent  in  the  spring  months, 
than  they  are  in  the  earlier  part  of  winter,  therefore  it 
is  probable,  the  difference  would  hare  been  less  at  that 
season,  lint  so  far  ns  this  experiment  goes,  it  appears 
that  in  March,  sheep  wilt  eat  nearly  double  the  weight 
of  common  turnips  that  they  will  of  ruta  boga;  and  of 
course,  that  a crop  of  ruta  baga,  which  from  appear- 
ance is  only  half  as  good  as  a crop  of  common  turnips, 
may  probably  be  of  more  value,  as  they  will  not  only 
keep  the  same  number  of  sheep,  but,  it  is  presumed, 
will  feed  them  much  fatter ; at  least,  this  is  the  opinion 
of  all  the  great  tup-breeders,  who  think  they  make 
their  sheep  much  fatter  with  ruta  baga,  than  they  ever 
can  with  common  turnips  ; and  the  decided  preference 
which  sheep  give  to  ruta  baga,  when  they  have  their 
choice  of  both  roots,  is  another  strong  argument  in  its 
favour*.” 

With  regard  to  the  common  s opposition,  that  a crop 
of  turnips  is  generally  heavier  than  a crop  of  ruta  baga, 
there  appears  to  be  some  mistake,  arising  from  con- 
founding bulk  with  weight.  It  has  been  ascertained, 
that  taking  eqnal  bulks  of  both  crops,  the  weight  of 
the  ruta  baga  is  nearly  one-third  greater  than  that  of 
the  common  tnrnip ; and  if  it  be  considered,  that  the 
greater  bulk  of  the  turnip  crop  arises  principally  from 
the  greater  quantify  of  haulm,  it  may  justly  be  cx- 


* Farmer's  Magazine,  Mar,  ISO?,  No.  X.  p.  323. 
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peeled  that  the  weight  of  each  crop  will  be  nearly 
equal,  on  ground  managed  in  the  same  way. 

If  to  these  advantages  of  this  root  it  be  added,  that 
it  is  particularly  grateful  and  nourishing  to  lambs,  it 
will  be  found  to  have  as  strong  and  just  a claim  to  the 
attention  and  cultivation  of  the  farmer,  as  any  other 
green  crop. 


SECT.  XVII. SIBERIAN  TUENIPS. 

Fon  the  following  account  of  this  vegetable,  which 
has  been  successively  cultivated  by  Mr.  Pennington,  of 
Lee  Place,  near  Godstojie,  I am  indebted  to  Mr.  Sa? 
lisbury,  of  the  Botanic-garden,  Brompton,  who  has 
witnessed  the  good  properties  of  it,  both  at  h|s  friend 
Mr.  Pennington’s,  and  in  his  own  garden.  I am  happy 
to  state,  that  Mr.  Salisbury  is  preparing  for  the  press 
a work,  which  his  known  ability  and  experience  must 
render  highly  useful  to  farmers,  on  the  proper  soils, 
the  due  portion  of  seed,  and  the  best  management  of 
all  the  different  agricultural  crops^ 

The  Siberian  turnip  is  a variety  between  Die  cabbage 
and  turnip,  but  it  differs  from  the  Swedish  turnip  in 
growing  to  a larger  size  in  the  root,  which  is  very 
sweet  apd  nutritious,  although  equally  hardy  with  the 
root  of  the  Swedish  turnip:  it  is  superior  to  this  in  one 
important  point,  as  it  produces  a greater  quantity  of 
foliage  in  the  spring.  The  tops  of  it  branch  into  a 
great  number  of  ramifications,  and  when  full  grown, 
it  sometimes  reaches  the  height  of  five  feet,  and  covers 
a space  five  feet  square.  It  therefore  may  justly  be  re- 
garded 
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garded  as  better  than  all  the  others  of  this  kind  for  a 
late  crop,  and  for  supplying  a deficiency  that  is  always 
felt  by  the  feeders  of  cattle,  after  the  time  of  the  going 
put  of  the  turnips  till  the  winter  tares  come  in. 

It  w ill  bear  cutting  and  carrying  from  off  the  ground 
for  a considerable  time  during  the  spring ; and  even 
alter  the  seeds  have  been  perfected  on' the  stalks,  the 
root  has  been  perfectly  sound,  and  cattle  have  been 
known  to  eat  it  with  an  unparalleled  degree  of  avidity. 

Two  pounds  of  seed  should  be  given  to  the  acre  in 
the  beginning  of  June;  and  the  management  of  the 
turnip  is  applicable  to  this  crop,  excepting  that  it  will 
bear  transplanting  in  the  month  of  July  or  August, 
and  therefore  it  affords  the  land  more  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  prepared  and  cleaned — an  advantage  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  farmer. 

As  the  Siberian  turnips  grow  to  a large  size,  the 
plants  should  be  hoed  out  to  the  distance  of  18  inches, 
and  if  transplanted,  they  should  be  set  at  the  distance 
of  two  feet : if  this  method  is  followed,  they  will  grow 
much  better,  and  reach  a much  larger  size,  than  if 
they  were  left  where  they  had  been  sown. 

All  sorts  of  cattle  are  particularly  fond  of  it ; and  it 
is  also  a tolerably  good  vegetable  for  the  table,  espe- 
cially the  tops  in  the  spring  of  tlie  year. 


SECT.  XVIII. — CARROTS. 

Tins  valuable  root  appears  to  have  been  brought 
into  this  island  before  turnips’;  and  there  is  good  rea- 
son to  believe  that  we  are  indebted  for  its  first  introduc- 
1 lion,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating  it,  to  some  Flemings, 
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who  settled  about  Sandwich,  in  Kent,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  naturally  found  its  way  into  all 
the  soils  calculated  to  grow  it  in  perfection,  within  the 
influence  of  the  London  market.  Chcrtsey  and  Wey- 
bridge  were  the  places  in  the  county  of  Surrey  where  it 
was  first  cultivated ; and  the  former,  at  least,  still 
grows  carrots  to  a great  extent,  and  of  a good  quality. 

As  the  increase  of  luxury  made  it  necessary  to  set 
aside  the  land  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  London,  for  more  valuable  purposes  than  the  raising 
of  carrots,  and  as  the  price  of  labour  advanced  there  in 
a greater  proportion  than  the  price  of  this  and  other 
vegetables,  the  carrot  husbandry,  for  the  supply  of  the 
London  market,  gradually  receded  farther  from  the 
metropolis,  and,  along  with  the  suckling  of  calves  and 
the  rearing  of  house-lamb,  was  taken  up  by  the  more 
distant  farmers.  The  great  expense,  however,  of  car- 
riage, will  always  keep  a proportion,  at  least,  of  the 
culture  of  carrots,  turnips,  &c.  near  London  ; and 
accordingly  wc  find,  that  while  the  carrot  husbandry 
is  now  found  in  the  remote  parts  of  Surrey,  it'has  not, 
like  the  suckling  of  calves  and  the  rearing  of  house- 
lamb,  entirely  left  the  districts  nearer  the  metropolis. 

The  culture  of  carrots  is  followed  with  considerable 
spirit,  skill,  and  success,  and  to  a considerable  extent, 
in  the  parishes  of  Chobham,  Horshill,  Woking,  Pur- 
ford,  Send,  Bagshot,  Cobham,  Esher,  Seale,  Chcrt- 
sey, Weybridge,  Byfleet,  and  Elsted.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  form  un  accurate  notion  of  the  extent  of  land 
annually  under  carrots:  it  varies  very  much  -in  diffe- 
rent years,  as  they  not  only  do  not  form  any  part  of 
the  regular  rotation,  but,  in  many  of  the  parishes 
where  they  arc  cultivated,  they  are  not  sown,  except 
when  the  land  has  become  very  foul,  and  requires  such 
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a complete  cleaning  as  their  culture  admits  and  de- 
mands. I have  beard  it  stated  upon  good  authority, 
that,  at  a medium  crop,  2000  tons  of  carrots  are  grown 
annually  in  Surrey ; this,  allowing  ten  ton  to  the  acre^ 
would  give  200  acres  as  the  extent  of  land  under  car- 
rots, at  an  average,  every  year  s this,  however,  is 
probably  considerably  under  the  truth. 

Soil. — A very  deep  and  loose  soil  is  necessary  for 
carrots;  they  are  accordingly  grown,  in  all  the  pa- 
rishes above-mentioned,  on  sandy  loams.  As  it  is  ge- 
nerally thought  that  they  will  thrive  equally  well  upon 
a poor  and  soft  sand,  as  upon  one  of  superior  quality, 
the  natural  richness  of  the  ground  is  not  a material  ob- 
ject, provided  it  be  free  from  stones,  and  of  a sufficient 
depth  of  soil,  of  as  nearly  the  same  sort  as  possible. 
If  the  general  conviction,  that  carrots  do  not  require  a 
rich  soil,  is  founded  in  fact  (and  the  concurrent  per- 
suasion of  the  cultivators  of  this  root  in  all  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  it),  it  seems  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance : they  contain  much  more 
nourishment  in  an  equal  weight  than  turnips  ; they  do 
not  derive  nearly  so  much  of  their  food  from  the  atmo- 
sphere as  the  latter ; crops  equally  heavy,  at  least, 
have  been  raised.  One  cause  may  be  assigned  which 
will  account  for  the  fact,  at  least  in  a considerable 
degree  « it  is  well  known,  that  on  soft  sandy  soils,  ma- 
nure sinks  down  more  easily,  and  to  a greater  depth, 
than  on  stronger  soils;  while,  therefore,  it  may  lie 
without  the  reach  of  other  crops,  and  therefore  may 
appear  to  be  exhausted,  the  deep  penetrating  root  of 
the  carrot  may  be  able  to  reach  it-  , 

Preparation. — This  depends,  in  some  measure,  on 

the 
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the  crop  which  precedes  them  : the  great  object,  how* 
ever,  of  the  preparation  in  all  cases,  is  to  loosen  the 
soil  to  a sufficient  depth,  and  to  clear  it  of  root-weeds. 
It  is  seldom  now  thought  necessary  or  advisable,  to 
manure  the  ground  immediately  for  the  carrots : when 
dung  is  thought  necessary,  a small  quantity,  well 
jotted,  is  put  in  before  the  second  ploughing. 

Tillage. — In  most  cases,  three  ploughings  are  given 
for  this  root  : the  first,  of  the  common  depth,  in  Oc- 
tober or  November  ; the  second  ploughing  is  given  in 
February  or  March  : in  some  cases,  this  is  the  trench- 
ploughing  ; in  others,  the  trench-ploughing  is  reserved 
for  the  third  and  last  operation,  immediately  before  the 
seed  is  sown.  After  every  ploughing,  if  the  weather 
will  admit  of  it,  and  the  state  of  the  ground  requires 
it,  the  harrows  are  used,  and  the  couch-gatherers  set 
to  work.  When  dung  is  applied,  it  should  not  only 
be  well  rotten,  but  completely  mixed  with  the  soil  by 
the  plough.  However  the  tillage  given  to  ground  meant 
for  carrots  may  vary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  pre- 
ceding crop,  the  condition  of  the  ground,  or  the  private 
opinion  of  the  cultivator,  one  great  object  is  always 
in  view — a soil  completely  pulverized,  and  freed  from 
root-weeds  to  the  depth  of  twenty  inches  or  two  feet. 

Seed. — The  only  kind  that  is  sown  in  the  fields  is 
the  long  orange.  As  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  seeds 
from  each  other,  they  are  either  rubbed  between  Uie 
hands,  or  thrashed  in  a sack,  till  the  hairs  that  make, 
them  entangle  arc  separated  : sometimes  the  seed'  is 
mixed  with  sand  for  the  same  purpose.  There  are  per-, 
haps  no  complaints  more  frequent  among  farmers,  nor 
more  just,  than  of  the  badness  of  carrot-seed.  Mr. 
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Page,  of  Pointers,  always  purchases  Ills  seed  from 
what  is  saved  and  sold  by  the  cottagers : he  can  de- 
pend on  its  being  fresh  and  well  made ; whereas,  if  it 
is  bought  from  the  seedsman,  it  often  is  either  old,  or 
spoilt  in  the  management.  If  the  seed  can  be  depended 
upon,  four  pounds  per  acre  is  thought  sufficient ; if 
there  is  reason  to  doubt  the  goodness  of  the  seed,  or  if 
the  land  is  not  exactly  suited  to  carrots,  one  half  more, 
pr  at  least  live  pounds,  arc  sown, 

Steeping — is  never  used,  * 

Time.— -They  are  sown  from  the  beginning  of  March 
to  the  end  of  April:  the  exact  time  is  determined, 
partly  by  the  weather,  and  partly  by  the  desire  to  have 
them  coming  forward  at  different  seasons.  If  they  can 
be  got  in  well,  the  sooner  they  arc  sown,  the  more  pro-! 
ductive  the  crop  is  expected  to  be,  and  the  better  the 
quality  of  the  root.  From  the  middle  of  February  to 
the  end  of  March  is  the  best  season  for  sowing  carrots, 
find  is  getting  more  common  than  later  sowing. 

Hoeing. — Carrots  always  get  two  hoeings  and  a 
band-weeding  : sometimes  three  hoeings,  beside  the 
band-weeding.  The  object  of  the  first  hoeing  is  to 
clear  the  ground  of  seed-weeds,  as  soon  as  the  carrots 
can  be  distinguished  from  them  : by  the  second  hoeing, 
which  is  generally  begun  as  soon  as  the  first  is  finished, 
they  are  thinned  out  to  the  distance  of  seven  or  eight 
inches  from  each  other.  A harrowing  is  sometimes 
given  to  the  land  before  the  second  hoeing,  and  some- 
times a few  days  after  it : this,  if  it  be  done  with  care, 
and  when  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition  for  it,  is  of 
great  service,  especially  if  the  surface  has  been  bat- 
tered 
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tcred  and  ciikcd  wifh  rain.  A four  or  fire  iitdi  hoc  is 
used  for  life  first  and  second  booing.  These  operations 
require  great  nicety  and  attention,  and  are  seldom  or 
never  performed,  except  by  experienced  men.  In  Ike 
third  and  last  hoeing,  a nine-inch  hoe  is  used : every 
appearance  of  a weed  is  carefully  to  be  destroyed,  and 
the  plants  to  be  set  out  at  the  distance  of  from  12  to  lit 
inches  by  this  hoeing.  From  this  account  it  will  be 
seen,  that  a great  deal,  of  trouble  and  expense  attends  a 
crop  of  carrots  : noue  of  these  hoeings,  however,  could 
be  dispensed  with,  nor  even  the  weeding  (which  will 
fee  described  immediately),  except  in  very  favourable 
circumstances.  Carrots  have  very  little  chance  among 
seed-weeds  : their  haulm  is  so  very  trrfliog,  lies  so  close 
to  the  ground,  and  is  so  little  calculated  to  smother  the 
weeds,  that  where  they  are  suffered  to  get  up,  they  soon 
choke  and  get  the  better  of  the  carrots,  even  though 
the  latter  had  much  the  start  of  thcin. 

Weeding. — As  from  the  circnmstaners  just  men- 
tioned, the  seed-weeds  should  be  completely  eradicated 
from  among  the  carrots,  hand-weeding,  by  which  alone 
this  can  be  done  effectually,  at  least  when  the  carrots 
are  very  young,  is  never  omitted  by  the  best  cultiva- 
tors at  this  period.  In  1807,  t!»e  expenses  attending 
the  hoeing  and  weeding  of  carrots  amounted  to  two 
guineas,  and  in  some  places  to  two  guineas  and  a half, 
per  acre. 

Moving  the  Tops. — This  is  very  seldom  attempted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  hay  of  them  ; bat  it  is  some- 
times practised,  in  order  to  feed  milch-cows  with  them 
green.  The  effects  on  the  crop,  like  the  effects  of  mow- 
ing the  haulm  of  potatoes,  arc  so  differently  and  op- 
positely 
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positcly  stated,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  draw  any  gene- 
ral conclnsion,  cither  in  favour  of,  or  against  the  prac- 
tice. It  seems  probable,  that  mowing  the  tops  of  car- 
rots will  not  injure  the  root  much,  as  it  evidently  do 
pends  for  its  sustenance  upon  the  soil,  and  little,  if  at 
all,  on  the  atmosphea*.  The  different  effects  attributed 
to  this  practice,  most  likely  result  from  the  different 
states  of  the  crop  and  of  the  weather.  Three  or  four 
tons  of  good  hay  arc  said  io  hare  been  made  from  the 
tops  of  an  acre  of  carrots. 

Taking  up. — The  slovenly  and  hazardous  practice 
of  keeping  carrots  in  the  ground,  and  taking  them  up 
as  they  are  wanted,  is  found  in  some  parishes  ; but  ia 
general,  they  are  taken  up  in  November,  or  whenever 
they  arc  evidently  done  growing.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chobliain,  and  in  some  other  parishes,  three 
people  are  employed,  two  men  and  a woman,  besides 
a boy  : one  man  takes  up  the  carrots  with  a fork  with 
three  or  four  prongs;  the  other  man  bundles  them; 
the  woman  washes  them,  and  the  boy  carries  them 
from  the  man  who  takes  them  up,  to  the  woman.  In 
order  that  the  buuclier  and  washer  may  perform  their 
several  operations  with  the  most  case  and  convenience 
to  themselves,  two  holes  are  dug  in  the  fold,  suffi- 
ciently deep  and  wide  to  permit  the  persons  in  them  to 
move  round,  and  to  stand  nearly  breast-high,  and  so 
near,  that  the  person  in  one  can  easily  reach  to  the 
person  in  the  other.  Tltc  bunchcr  lias  a board  placed 
before  him  on  the  surface  of  the  field,  ami  the  washer 
a large  tub  before  her:  as  soon  as  the  oilier  man  has 
takeu  up  a sufficient  number,  the  boy  carries  them  to 
the  woman  ; she  washes  them  carefully,  and  then  hands 
them  over  to  the  man,  who,  after  cutting  off  the 
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haulm  and  the  end  of  the  roots,  ties  them  up  in  bundle:? 
On  his  board.  The  man  who  takes  them  up,  has  5s. 
the  load  of  40  bushels,  for  which  he  is  expected  to  find 
a boy  to  carry  them  to  the  washer ; the  other  man  has 
also  5s.,  and  the  woman  2s.  the  load.  This  expense, 
of  course,  is  not  incurred,  except  where  the  carrots  are 
intended  to  be  sent  to  the  London  market.  Where  they 
are  intended  for  the  use  of  cattle,  the  washing  and 
bunching  are  unnecessary*. 

Produce  per  Acre.—* This  varies  Considerably,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  season,  and  the 
care  bestowed  on  the  preparation  and  culture  while 
growing.  Eight  hundred  bushels  per  acre,  each  bushel 
weighing  401b.  are  reckoned  an  uncommonly  good 
crop— half  that  quantity  is  much  more  common  : 600 
bushels,  or  about  ten  ton  and  a half,  will  perhaps  be 
a fair  average  of  the  produce  of  the  farming  carrot  hus- 
bandry of  the  county.  When  carrots  are  sold  upon 
the  ground,  they  generally  bring  from  16/.  to  24/.  per 
acre.  About  Chobham,  this  year  (1807),  good  carrots 
brought  20/.,  and  Mr.  Page,  of  Pointers,  sold  his  for 
25/.  per  acre. 

Storing. — There  arc  several  different  modes  of  pre- 
serving carrots  during  the  winter,  after  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  ground,  practised  by  the  farmers  of  Surrey, 
according  as  they  have  proper  and  sufficient  accom- 
modation within  doors,  or  are  destitute  of  it.  The 


• Reckoning  the  average  produce  of  an  acre  at  fourteen  loada,  or  tea 
tons,  the  expense  of  taking  up,  washing,  and  bunching,  will  amount  to 
84  Hi.  per  acre:  of  course,  where  they  are  merely  to  be  taken  up,  the 
expense  per  Mrs  will  be  only  3/.  10;. 
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former  lay  clean  anti  dry  straw  on  tlid  floor  of  some  of 
their  out-buildings  ; they  then  pack  the  carrots  (the 
liaulm  being  first  cut  OB')  on  the  straw  ; and  when  they 
have  raised  the  heap  as  high  as  they  think  proper,  straw 
is  again  laid  close  upon  the  top  of  the  heap  : where  the 
quantity  is  not  very  great,  they  are  preserved  in  sand. 
Such  farmers  as  have  not  room  or  convenience  in  their 
out-buildings,  either  make  a pit  in  a dry  and  sandy 
part  of  their  farm,  at  the  bottom  of  which  they  place 
a considerable  quantity  of  straw,  and  then  put  alter- 
nate layers  of  carrots  and  sand,  and  upon  the  top  of 
the  last  layer  of  straw,  a layer  of  cartli  well  pressed 
down  ; or  they  put  the  carrots  in  an  upright  position 
into  a trench,  and  cover  them  with  straw  and  earth 
raised  up  in  the  form  of  the  ridge  of  a house.  Perhaps 
the  best,  and  certainly  the  most  expeditious  way  of 
storing  them,  would  be  to  place  them  on  straw  laid  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  not  in  a pit,  to  dig  a 
trench  entirely  round  the  heap,  and  to  cover  it  with 
straw  and  the  earth  that  was  taken  from  the  trench  s 
the  ground  on  which  they  were  placed  would  thus  be 
much  more  effectually  dry,  than  if  they  were  buried 
below  the  surface,  and  the  trench  around  them  would 
act  as  a drain.  This  mode  is  found  to  answer  better 
for  potatoes  than  pitting  tliem,  and  in  ali  likelihood, 
the  most  secure  way  of  preserving  potatoes,  would  be 
the  most  secure  way  of  preserving  carrots. 

Consumption. — The  greatest  part  of  the  carrots  that 
are  grown  in  Surrey,  are  sent  to  the  London  market, 
even  from  the  distance  of  Chobhara  and  Elstcd  : from 
the  former  place,  they  are  generally  sent  by  persons 
called  carrot-merchants,  who  buy  them  on  the 
ground,  and  send  them  to  London  at  the  expense  of 
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40 s.  or  50s.  the  load,  or  Is.  the  bushel.  Very  few 
farmers  grow  carrots  merely  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
their  horses  or  cattle  with  them  : they  occasionally 
buy  them  at  different  prices,  from  6d.  to  Is.  the  bushel, 
and  give  them  to  their  horses.  They  are  particularly 
serviceable  in  the  winter,  when  the  horses  are  necessa- 
rily on  dry  food  ; their  good  effects  are  evident  ou  old 
horses,  by  making  them  plump,  and  restoring  to  their 
skin  the  smoothness  and  sleekiness  it  had  lost  through 
age.  Mr.  Page  found  them  of  great  use  to  his  Alder- 
ney cows,  in  increasing  the  quantity,  without  in  the 
Feast  injuring  the  quality  of  their  milk.  The  East 
India  Company  buy  up  a great  number  of  carrots  in 
* Surrey  as  well  as  in  other  counties,  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  in  good  condition  the  horses  they  send  out  to 
India.  With  the  exception  of  being  occasionally 
given  to  horses  and  milch  cows,  the  farmers  of  Surrey 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  using  them.  On  the  subject, 
therefore,  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  fatten  sheep  or 
oxen,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  should  be  used 
for  that  purpose,  this  county  affords  no  proof  or  ex- 
periments, at  least  that  1 could  hear  of. 

Seed. — The  best  seed  is  supposed  to  be  grown  from 
transplanted  roots  : for  this  purpose,  the  growers  of 
carrots  about  Purford,  Woking,  & c.  used  formerly  to 
select  and  transplant  some  of  the  most  vigorous  and 
healthy  roots,  but  as  the  price  of  carrot  seed  is  now 
very  low,  they  are  seldom  at  that  trouble.  Six  or  * 
seven  hundred  weight  of  seed  is  commonly  got  from  an 
acre : the  price  differs  very  much,  according  to  the 
goodness  of  the  seed  : 5/.  down  to  21.  10s.  per  cwt. 
will  include  most  all  the  qualities. 

The  above  detail  comprises  the  principal  particulars 
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bf  the  most  common  culture  of  carrots : I only  saw  or 
heard  of  two  places  in  which  the  culture  differed  con- 
siderably from  the  preceding  statement ; viz.  at  Pep- 
per Harrow,  and  at  Lee  Place,  near  Godstone; 

At  Pepper  Harrow,  Lord  Middleton  generally  pre- 
fers sowing  his  carrots  on  land  that  has  been  broken  up 
from  old  pasture : the  manure  left  by  the  sheep  that 
depastured  the  ground,  he  considers  as  sufficient  for 
the  carrots,  and  as  not  nearly  so  apt  to  injure  or  split 
the  root  as  most  other  kinds  of  manure.  Both  he  and 
Mr.  Page  frequently  take  a crop  of  turnips  after  the 
carrots  ; and  sometimes  take  carrots  again  after  the 
turnips,  folded  off. 

At  Lee  Place,  Mr.  Pennington  generally  grows  every 
year  a few  acres  of  this  root,  which  he  constantly  drills 
and  horse-hoes  ; and  he  finds  this  mode  to  answer  ex- 
tremely well.  In  October  1807,  his  carrots  Were  a 
much  better  crop  than  most  I saw  in  Surrey,  though 
they  had  not  received  so  much  attention  and  labour  as 
he  commonly  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  certainly  would  be  a great  improvement  and  ad- 
vantage, to  introduce  the  drill  and  horse-hoe  into  the 
culture  of  carrots  : a great  deal  of  the  labour  of  hand- 
weeding  and  of  horse-hoeing  would  thus  be  saved  ; and 
they  might  be  set  out  at  the  distance  thought  most  suit- 
able, with  more  regularity  and  case.  A very  success- 
ful cultivator  of  them,  on  a pretty  large  scale,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  grew  very  large  crops 
of  them  for  several  years,  constantly  drilled  and  horse- 
hoed:  he  generally  sold  them  for  upwards  of  20/.  per 
acre.  Another  improvement  would  be,  to  go  back  to 
the  mode  of  taking  them  up  by  the  plough,  which  was 
successfully  used  when  they  were  first  introduced  into 
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Norfolk*.  The  plough  used  was  narrow  shared?  rr» 
cutter  to  keep  the  carrots  from  being  cat  or  injured  by 
the  broad  feathered  share  of  the  Norfolk  plough  : ne 
have  known  them  taken  up  clean  and  safe  by  Small's 
plongh.  As  the  land  proiJer  for  carrots  is  always  very 
loose  to  a grout  depth,  the  plough  easily  separates  the 
carrots  from  the  soil  and  lifts  them  up,  so  that  a boy 
may  draw  tliern  out  without  much  trouble.  If  the  mode 
of  drilling  and  llorse-hoeiitg  carrots,  and  of  taking 
them  up  by  the  plough,  were  generally  introduced,  tlio 
objections  to  the  culture  ef  this  valuable  and  useful 
root,  from  tire  great  expense  and  trouble  attending  it, 
would  in  a great  measure  be  removed. 


SECT.  XIX. — ‘•PARS NITS. 

This  root  is  grown  on  the  rich  and  deep  lands  in  tire 
parishes  bordering  on  foe  Thames,  principally  in  that 
corner  of  the  county  which  lies  between  Wandsworth 
and  Kingston.  It  will  thrive  well  on  stronger  soils  than 
carrots,  provided  they  arc  rich,  and  are  rendered  loose 
and  open  to  a proper  depth.  The  preparation  of  the 
ground,  and  the  eulture  of  parsnips,  are  very  similar 
to  what  is  used  for  carrots  : only  as  they  are  a more 
delicate  root,  and  are  grown  oidy  for  the  London 
market,  mote  attention  and  labour  are  bestowed  upon 
them.  They  tire  preserved  in  the  same  manner  as  car- 


» “ An  account  of  the  culture  of  carrots,  &C.  by  Robert  Billing, 
farmer  at  Weasenham,  in  Norfolk,  176,1.”  Mr.  BiUsnjj  frequently  grew 
thirty  acres  of  carrots.  ■ f. 
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rots.  From  the  greater  size  of  tlie  roots,  and  the  more 
garden-likc  culture  given  them,  the  produce  per  acre 
is  larger,  on  an  average,  than  that  of  carrots : it  will 
probably  reach  nearly  double,  or  about  twenty  tons. 


6ECT.  XX. — POTATOES. 

Potatoes  do  not  form  a regular  part  of  the  rotation 
of  any  farms  except  those  in  tbe  more  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  where  indeed  they  may  be  re- 
garded as  rather  the  principal  crop.  They  are  culti- 
vated in  the  parishes  of  Mitcham,  Tooting,  Streatham, 
and  on  the  new  enclosure  of  Norwood  forest,  to  a consi- 
derable extent ; several  farmers  there  hare  annually 
between  twenty  and  thirty  acres : they  are  also  grown 
less  abundantly  on  other  farms  within  eight  or  ten 
miles  of  the  metropolis. 

Soil. — The  great  demand  for  this  vegetable  in  Lons 
don,  aud  the  high  price  which  it  consequently  bears, 
induces  many  farmers  to  grow  it  on  soils  by  no  means 
adapted  to  it.  A wet  or  strong  clay  is  found  to  be  in- 
jurious both  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  this 
root  : on  such  soils,  they  do  not  break  when  boiled, 
and  are  moreover  watery  and  waxey : the  produce  also 
is  more  uncertain,  and  generally  far  below  what  is  raised 
on  a free,  loamy,  or  sandy  soil.  Notwithstanding  this 
is  well  known  and  acknowledged  by  the  growers  of  po- 
tatoes in  this  county,  yet  the  great  command  of  dung 
they  possess,  joined  to  the  high  price  which  an  acre 
of  potatoes  will  bring,  induces  many  of  them  often 
to  crop  ground  with  this  root,  which  is  by  no  means 
fit  for  it.  Perhaps  most  of  the  potatoes  that  are  cul- 
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tivated  by  the  Surrey  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  are  grown  on  a strong  loam,  in  many 
places  on  a retentive  subsoil. 

• * < 

Manuring. — Some  farmers  make  use  of  manure  very 
little  rotten  ; while  others  prefer  it  completely  rotten 
and  fcrmenled.  In  defence  of  the  former  practice  it  is 
allcdged,  that  long  or  unrotten  dung  keeps  the  land 
open,  and  enables  the  young  potatoes  to  increase  in 
number  and  size.  On  lands  naturally  fit  for  this  root, 
or  rendered  so  by  repeated  plougbings,  &c.  this  is  evi- 
dently unnecessary,  if  not  prejudicial : on  stronger  and 
more  cohesive  soils,  such  kind  of  manure  might  be  ad- 
vantageously used,  to  remedy  the  unfriendly  nature  of 
the  ground,  but  it  cannot  supply  food  to  the  plant : 
and  unless  there  be  a sufficiency  of  food,  the  young 
potatoes  will  neither  be  abundant  nor  of  any  great  size, 
however  open  and  roomy  the  ground  may  be  about 
them.  Dung  well  fermented,  cither  by  itself  or  tho- 
roughly and  minutely  mixed  with  earth,  is,  however, 
more  generally  used.  The  quantity  given  to  an  acre 
varies  considerably  : most  frequently  the  land  intended 
for  potatoes  is  rather  over  dressed  than  under  dressed. 
Perhaps  fifteen  ton,  or  about  twenty-two  or  twenty-four 
cubical  yards,  will  average  the  quantity  most  generally 
and  successfully  employed.  One  of  the  most  healthy 
and  luxuriant  crops  of  potatoes  which  1 witnessed 
this  autumn  (1807),  had.  been  manured  with  rabbit’s 
waste,  or  furrier’s  clippings.  It  was  on  the  farm  of 
Mr.  Pennington,  at  Lee  Place,  near  Godstone. 

7 • ' - . A.  , . 

Preparation.— The  land  is  always  ploughed  repeat- 
edly for  this  crop ; and  if  the  weather  will  permit,  the 
ground  is  harrowed,  rolled,  and  gathered  after  each 
ploughing.  The  first  as  soon  as  convenient  after  the 
• - 1 • preceding. 
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preceding  crop  has  been  led  off  the  ground,  is  rathet 
shallow:  it  is  then  suffered  to  lie  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  seed-weeds  for  a few  weeks,  when  it  is  har- 
rowed and  rolled ; and  the  couch  ard  other  root-weeds 
carefully  gathered  and  burnt:  the  next  ploughing, 
which  takes  place  immediately  after  these  operations, 
is  deeper  than  the  first : if  the  weather  will  admit,  it 
is  again  ploughed,  See.  in  February;  after  this,  the 
manure  is  carted  and  spread  on  the  ground,  which  is 
ploughed  in  nine  or  ten  inches  deep,  about  the  end  of 
March.  The  ground  now  is  ready  for  the  potatoes, 
whether  they  are  to  be  put  in  drills,  or  by  the  dibble. 

Though  three  or  more  ploughings  are  generally  given 
to  the  land  intended  for  potatoes,  yet  in  many  cases, 
where  the  great  object  of  loosening  and  cleaning  the 
soil  can  be  accomplished  with  less  labour,  one  of  them 
is  dispensed  with  : and  where  the  soil  is  clean  and  na- 
turally loose,  and  the  scasous  favourable  for  harrow- 
ing, rolling,  and  couching,  a great  deal  of  the  labour, 
otherwise  necessary  for  the  proper  preparation  of  this 
crop,  is  rendered  unnecessary. 

Sorts. — There  is  perhaps  a greater  variety  and  a more 
frequent  change  of  the  different  kinds  of  potatoes  grown 
for  the  London  market,  than  of  any  other  vegetable. 
Almost  every  year  a new  sort  is  introduced,  which  is 
held  out  by  interested  sellers,  or  sanguine  experimen- 
talists, as  quite  free  from  the  curl,  as  more  abundant, 
or  as  of  a better  quality.  It  is,  therefore,  almost  im- 
possible to  enumerate  all  the  kinds  which  are  grown  ; 
the  gardeners  and  farmers  possess  between  them  no 
fewer  than  four  kinds  of  kidney  polatoc  ; the  red-nose 
Jkidncy,  the  white-nose  kidney,  the  Spanish  kidney,  and 
the  early  kidney.  There  are  besides,  the  ox-noble, 
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formerly  raised  almost  exclusively  for  cattle,  but  now 
used  for  the  table  ; the  champion,  tlie  purple  or  Ame- 
rican, and  the  cluster  potatoc.  The  ox-noble  is  per- 
haps the  hind  that  can  be  most  depended  upon  in  al- 
most any  kind  of  soil,  but  it  is  very  late  in  ripening  > 
the  purple  potatoe  eats  harsh  and  watery  during  the 
winter,  but  keeps  better  than  the  white  kinds,  and  is 
very  good  in  the  sprjng,  when  they  arc  beginning  to 
spoil. 

Setts. — The  setts  are  cut  and  managed  in  Surrey  in 
the  customary  manner.  1 did  not  hear  that  scooping 
out  the  eyes  was  praptfsed.  Those  who  arc  employed 
to  cut  the  setts,  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  careful  to 
select  the  deepest  and  strongest  eyes,  and  to  avoid  such 
parts  of  the  potatoe  as  have  a number  of  small  eyes 
nearly  .together.  At  least,  the  crop  this  autumn  (1807), 
in  many  fields,  had  the  appearance  of  this  having  been 
the  case  : the  haulm  was  not  branchy  and  strong,  but 
oh  the  contrary,  upright,  thin,  aiwl  weak  ; and  several 
shoots  evidently  had  come  from  the  roof.  The  formej 
circumstance  might  have  arisen,  in  part  at  least,  from 
the  potatoes  being  planted  too  close  : the  latter  could 
arise  from  no  other  pause  but  that  pointed  out  above. 

Planting. — When  the  ground  has  received  the  last 
ploughing  and  harrowing  towards  the  end  of  March, 
it  is  geuerally  time  to  commence  putting  in,  at  least,1 
some  sorts  of  potatoes : they  arc  either  drilled  or  dib- 
bled in.  In  the  former  case,  drills  are  drawn  at  the  dis- 
tance pf  thirty  incites  or  three  feet,  and  to  the  depth  of 
seven  or  eight  inches  : tin;  setts  are  then  put  in  at  the 
distance  of  twelve  or  sixteen  inches : a thin  covering  of 
soil  is  then  laid  over  them.  Whcu  they  arc  put  in 
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will  (lie  dibble  (-which  is  the  more  common  way),  the 
line  which  directs  the  dibbler  is  set  across  the  ridges  i 
the  distance  and  depth  at  which  they  are  dibbled,  is 
the  same  as  whea  they  are  planted.  W here  the  ground 
is  wet,  it  is  com  unruly  laid  up  into  ten  or  twelve  feat 
ridges,  and  water-furrowed. 

The  mode  of  practice  followed  by  the  gardeners  in 
Surrey,  in  the  culture  of  the  early  kinds,  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Malcolm*. 

“Among  those  gardeners  who  plant  the  early  sorts 
(or  market,  the  custom  is  to  prepare  trenches  in  the 
same  way  as  they  arc  prepared  for  celery,  under  ft 
south  wall  or  pale  fence,  and  parallel  w ith  it : in  these 
trenches  souie  good  rotten  or  spit  dung  is  put,  ,on  which 
a very  slight  covering  or  tine  rich  mould  is  placed,  the 
sett  (which  is  often  the  small  potatoc  entire)  is  planted 
at  the  distance  of  seven  br  eight  inches,  a small  quan- 
tity of  the  same  rich  earth  is  put  on  tire  sett,  just  enough 
to  cover  it,  over  which  some  long  dung  «r  fetter  is 
placed  five  or  six  iuchcs  deep  : as  soon  as  tlve  plants 
begin  to  grow,  this  dung  or  litter  is  gently  raised  up, 
a fettle  more  soil,  and  a fettle  more  fresh  warm  dung 
js  added  next  to  few'  roots  ; and  in  tins  way  they  pre- 
ceed  to  add  fresh  soil,  and  dung  or  litter,  ns  the  plants 
advance,  taking  care  that  there  is  always  a sufficient 
Covering  of  litter  to  keep  the  frost  from  them.  Some 
more  .curious  gardeners,  place  cross  breaks  made  of 
.reeds,  at  about  two  rods  asunder,  in  order  to  Intercept 
the -current  of  cold  air  and  w ind  tfiat  too  generally  pre- 
vails at  that  season.  Oilier  gardeners,  w hp  raise  them 
still  move  forward,  grow  them  in  hot-beds,  and  under 


* Agriculture  of  Surrey,  yol.  ii.  j>.  <}5G. 
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frames,  in  the  same  manner  as  cucumbers  and  melons, 
where  they  soon  become  fit  for  use.” 

The  quantity  of  seed  necessary  to  plant  an  acre, 
must  vary  according  to  the  sort,  and  the  consequent 
distance  at  which  they  are  put  in  s 12  bushels,  at 
CO  lb.  the  bushel,  if  they  are  carefully  and  judiciously 
cut,  are  quite  sufficient  of  the  sorts  that  are  planted 
30  inches  by  14,  \ 

Horse  and.  Hand  Hoeing. — Horse-hoeing  is  very 
seldom  practised  by  the  Surrey  farmers,  who  trust  en- 
tirely to  hand-hoeing  ; indeed,  until  light  instruments 
that  can  easily  be  drawn  by  one  horse,  are  generally 
introduced,  no  drill  crops  can  be  horse-hoed.  Hand- 
hoeing  is  bestowed  on  this  crop,  at  least  twice  during 
their  growth  ; but  though  this  is  done  so  as  effectually 
to  loosen  the  earth,  and  destroy  the  seed-weeds,  yet  it 
is  of  very  little  use  in  throwing  the  earth  to  a proper 
height  round  the  potatoes.  This  autumn,  many  of  the 
young  potatoes,  quite  bare,  and  as  green  as  the  haulm, 
were  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  This  is  not 
the  only  bad  consequence  of  not  earthing  up  potatoes 
properly ; the  produce  is  not  nearly  so  abundant,  as 
when  they  have  a sufficient  quantity  of  loose  and  rich 
mould  heaped  upon  and  around  them. 

Tops. — These  arc  frequently  cut  by  the  cow-keepers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  given  to  their 
cattle,  when  other  food  becomes  dear  or  scarce : the 
liaulm  will  sometimes  grow  again,  so  as  to  afford  a 
second  cutting.  There  was  a curious  instance  this  year, 
at  Buckland,  of  a small  patch  of  potatoes  in  a garden, 
which  bad  flowered  and  been  cut  once,  and  were  in 
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flower,  and  ready  to  cut  again  in  October.  There 
seems  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  produce  is  dimi- 
nished by  cutting  the  haulm. 

The  curious  and  interesting  fact,  that  the  frost  de- 
stroys the  haulm  of  potatoes  on  low  ground,  much 
sooner  in  the  year  than  it  does  that  of  potatoes  grown 
on  high  land,  was  very  evident  this  autumn : two 
or  three  very  frosty  mornings,  about  the  middle  of 
September,  had  browned  and  withered  the  haulm  of 
almost  all  the  potatoes  on  the  low  grounds  of  Surrey, 
while  those  on  more  elevated  situations  had  very  gene- 
rally escaped.  This  circumstance  has  been  accounted 
for  thus : low  flat  land  is  more  moist  than  elevated 
ground  is ; consequently,  the  evaporation  is  greater, 
and  the  heat  to  produce  this  evaporation  must  be  drawn 
from  the  surrounding  objects,  and  of  course,  by  this 
means,  they  will  be  cooled,  sometimes  even  down  to 
the  freezing  point,  on  the  same  principle,  and  by  the 
same  means,  as  water  in  the  East  Indies  is  cooled. 
This  explanation  is  objectionable  as  it  stands,  though 
probably,  with  some  little  modification,  itwould  afford 
a satisfactory  cause  for  this  curious  fact.  The  farmer* 
in  the  hilly  parts  of  Scotland  are  so  sensible  of  the  com- 
parative safety  of  high  situations,,  that  they  regularly 
plant  their  potatoes  there,  and  take  their  seed-oats, 
without  risk  or  apprehension,  from  such  as  have  grown 
there,  in  preference  to  (hose  that  have  grown  on  lower 
ground. 

Curt. — This  disease  is  very  generally  complained  of 
in  Surrey,  as  becoming  more  common  and  more  inve- 
terate every  year.  Many  conjectures  are  formed  here, 
as  elsewhere,  respecting  its  cause;  but  none  of  them 
are  supported  by  observations  or  experiments  sufficiently 
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▼aria] , extensive,  or  accurate.  A circnnastanee  may 
he  mentioned  which,  though  it  will  not  point  out  the 
cause  of  the  curl,  may  yet  be  of  some  importance,  as 
ascertaining  w hat  accompanies  the  curl.  In  1798,  seve- 
ral potatoes  were  taken  up,  about  a month  after  they 
had  appeared  above  the  ground  ; of  these,  same  were 
very  much  curled,  and  others  were  entirely  free  from 
that  disease.  In  every  instance,  the  seed  or  sett  of  the 
curled  haubn  was  found  as  sound,  entire,  and  fit®#,  as 
on  the  day  it  was  planted  ; while,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
the  whole  rtf  the  seed  of  the  sound  ha-ulra  had  gone 
towards  its  nourishment,  except  the  mere  skin,  in  moot 
instances ; and  to  a few  haulms,  a very  small  propor- 
tion of  the  seed  in  a pulpy  state  was  still  adhering. 
The  Surrey  farmers  find  no  mode  effectual  to  prevent 
the  carl,  but  that  of  frequently  changing  the  seed, 

Taking  up. — A three  or  four  pronged  fork  is  gene* 
Tally  used,  when  they  ate  taken  up  by  the  hand,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  common  way  : they  are  sometimes, 
however,  tukeu  up  by  the  plough, 

Blaring. — Pits  arc  used  for  t his  purpose,  dug  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  feet  in  a dry  soil : the  potatoes  ara 
bedded  with  straw,  laid  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit ; and 
after  being  raised  to  u , proper  height  in  the  form  .of  the 
roof  of  a house,  straw  is  laid  carefully  over  thorn,  and 
upon  it,  the  earth  that  was  dug  out  of  the  pit  is  pressed 
with  the  back  of  a spade  closely  and  smoothly  down. 

* 

Product. — This  varies  greatly,  according  to  the 
kinds  planted  : hOO  bushels,  nt  CO  lb.  a bushel,  or  rather 
.more  than  eight  tons,  are  reckoned  a good  crop  of  the 
kidney  pot  a toe.  The  champions,  ox-noblc,  and  clus- 
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4cr,  will  produce  one-fourth  more.  The  cottagers  who 
mise  them  on  a very  small  scale,  and  give  them  a deal 
of  manure  and  labour,  consider  two  bushels  and  a half 
or  three  bushels  to  the  rood,  as  a fair  crop : the  former 
will  give  400  bushels,  or  rather  more  than  ten  tens, 
and  the  latter  480  bushels,  or  nearly  thirteen  tons,  per 
acre. 


Price. — This  also  varies  considerably ; in  a very 
jdry  or  a very  wet  and  cold  year,  they  commonly  fail 
to  a great  extent ; last  year  ( 1806)  they  were  selling  at 
fid.  or  Sd.  a-peck,  or  at  5s.  tlic  sack  (three  bushels)  j 
this  year  they  are  lid.  the  peck,  so  tbat  now  the  price 
of  tlse  bushel  is  nearly  what  the  price  of  the  sack  was 
in  1806  : in  that  year,  Mr.  Pennington,  of  Lee  PI  ape* 
sold  them  on  (lie  ground  at  If.  the  bushel,  and  when 
taken  up,  at  20 d.  When  sold  by  the  acre,  they  vary' 
from  12/.  to  £Ql<  The  expense  of  carrying  so  bulky  a 
crop  to  any  considerable  distance,  not  only  confines 
their  growth  for  sale,  iu  a great  recast!  K*,  to  the  imme- 
diate imighbouritood  of  London,  but  renders  the  diffe- 
rence of  price  between  two  crops  of  equal  goodness, 
very  considerable,  in  proportion  to  their  respective  dis- 
tance from  the  market. 

Application. — Potatoes  arc  not  often  grown  in  this 
county  in  any  quantities,  for  any  oilier  purpose  but  to 
be  sent,  to  the  London  market.  The  coarser  sorts,  or 
the  refuse  of  the  better  kinds,  are  given,  either  raw  or 
boiled,  mixed  with  chaff,  to  milch^cows,  oxen,  &c. 

Exhaysl , or  Improve  .* — This  is  a question  often 
agitated,  and  very  difficult  to  determine,  except  by 
experiments  accurately  and  carefully  performed,  and 
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often  repeated.  The  presumption  is,  that  they  exhaust 
the  ground,  or  more  properly,  the  manure  applied  to 
them.  They  may  benefit  the  soil,  or  rather  save  the 
labour  of  the  farmer,  by  keeping  it  open,  and  prevent- 
ing the  necessity  of  so  many  plough ings  ; but  whence 
can  the  young  potatoes  draw  the  nourishment  which 
su pports  and  enlarges  them,  except  from  the  soil?  of 
course,  they  must  leave  it  less  rich,  though  more  pul- 
verized and  open,  than  it  was  before  the  setts  were 
planted.  It  would  be  almost  supporting  a contradic- 
tion to  maintain,  that  the  ground,  after  having  borne 
a crop  of  potatoes,  is  as  rich,  and  capable  of  yielding 
as  good  crops  during  the  remainder  of  the  rotation,  as 
it  would  have  been  without  the  potatoes.  If  it  can  be 
shewn,  that  a series  of  crops,  including  potatoes,  pay 
better  than  a similar  series  without  the  potatoes,  from 
the  same  quantity  of  manure,  the  advantage  of  pota- 
toes is  sufficiently  established  ; and  on  proper  potatoe 
soils,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  is  the  fact. 
Probably  if  the  potatoes  were  not  sutFered  to  form  their 
apples,  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  would  be  much  less. 

What  succeeds  ? — In  general,  wheat  is  sown  after 
this  root — sometimes  oats  or  barley.  Wheat  certainly 
ought,  if  possible,  to  succeed  potatoes,  as  the  crop 
will  not  only  be  abundant,  but  the  grain  of  a very 
fine  quality. 


The  potatoe  husbandry  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  is  by  no  means  well  conducted.  The  methods 
that  are  followed  in  Dumfries-shire,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Edinburgh  and  of  Berwick,  are  perhaps 
best  calculated  for  managing  potatoe  crops,  on  a large 
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scale,  on  every  variety  of  soil  where  they  will  grow 
with  success. 

In  Dnmfrics-sbire,  and  in  general  about  Berwick, 
the  land,  after  having  been  thoroughly  reduced  and 
cleaned,  is  laid  up  into  one-bout  ridges,  drawn,  if  the 
field  will  admit  of  it,  in  a direction  across  that  of  the  old 
ridges:  into  the  hollows  between  these  ridges,  the  dung 
is  carefully  spread  ; the  potatoes  are  then  set  on  the 
dung,  and  the  ridges  being  split  down  by  the  plough, 
the  potatoes  are  covered.  Besides  being  hand-hoed 
carefully  twice  or  thrice,  a single-horse  plough  works 
among  them,  as  long  as  can  be  done  without  injuring 
them,  heaping  the  earth  up  as  close  and  as  high  as 
possible  on  both  sides  of  every  ridge.  The  two  great 
objects  are,  to  keep  them  clean,  and  to  give  the  young 
potatoes  sufficient  room  to  swell,  by  increasing  the 
quantity  of  loose  inouki  round  the  stem  during  their 
growth. 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  they  are  gene- 
rally planted  in  a different  manner:  after  the  manure 
lias  been  carefully  spread  on  the  land,  it  is  ploughed 
with  three  ploughs  following  one  another,  and  the  po- 
tatoes are  put  into  the  furrow  formed  by  the  third 
plough  ; the  rows  are  thus  generally  set  about  30  inches 
from  each  other.  As  soon  as  the  potatoes  begin  to  ap- 
pear, the  ground  is  harrowed  : the  hand-hoc  and  single- 
horse plough  are  afterwards  applied,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  Dumfries-shire.  They  are  always  taken  up 
by  the  plough. 

The  Dumfries-shire  method  is  perhaps  best  adapted 
for  a wet  climate,  or  moist  ground  ; the  other  method 
for  a dry  soil  and  climate  : but  they  both  are  evidently 
superior  to  any  method  which  docs  not  admit  of  the 
single-horse  plough  being  introduced.  It  has  already 
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been  observed,  and  is  indeed  universally  admitted,  thal 
a crop  of  potatoes  can  neither  be  good  in  quality  nor  abun- 
dant, unless  they  are  carefully  earthed  up  very  often  ; 
and  no  hand-work  can  perform  this,  either  so  well  or  so 
cheaply  as  a single-horse  plough.  The  advantage  of 
earthing  up  potatoes  with  the  plough,  seems  to  be  be- 
ginning to  be  perceived  in  Surrey ; but  it  is  yet  so 
much  neglected,  as  to  justify  the  preceding  remarks  i 
besides,  a single-horse  plough  upon  a proper  construc- 
tion, with  a mould-board  that  can  be  set  to  any  width* 
is  still  wanting  : it  would  perform  the  work  much 
better,  and  far  more  cheaply,  than  any  plough  now 
used. 

A practice  may  be  here  mentioned,  winch,  though 
it  cannot  be  adopted  On  a large  scale,  is  worth  the  no- 
tice of  the  cottagers  who  cultivate  potatoes  in  their 
gardens.  It  is  well  known,  that  there  arc  potatoes  of 
different  growths  and  sizes  at  every  root,  especially 
in  a moist  summer  : by  taking  them  nil  up  at  one 
time,  the  small  ones  arc  in  fact  lost,  or  at  least  of  no 
use  but  to  be  given  to  the  hogs : to-  prevent  this,  let  the 
mould  be  Carefully  removed  from  about  the  root  of  the 
polatoe,  whenever  there  is  reason  to  suppose  some  of 
them  have  attained  a proper  size  j let  such  be  taken 
out,  and  the  mould  be  carefully  replaced  : this  opera- 
tion may  be  repeated,  as  often  as  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose any  more  of  the  potatoes  have  reached  a proper 
size.  By  removing  the  large  ones,  the  small  ones  have 
more  room  and  nourishment,  and  will  attaint  to  a good 
size  in  regular  succession  ; whereas  by  leaving  them  all 
in  tire  ground  till  the  root  is  dug  up,  a great  propor- 
tion would  have  been  small. 
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nr.n  cloff.r. 

Clover,  as  well  as  turnips,  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  Surrey  for  at  least  a century*.  They 
were  both  most  probably  introduced,  or  recommended 
to  the  farmers,  by  Sir  Richard  Weston,  of  Sutton, 
who,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  husbandry  of  Flanders,  where 
these  crops  at  that  time  formed  a regular  and  constant 
part  of  the  rotation.  However  (his  may  be,  the  breadth 
of  ground  in  the  urable  part  of  the  Downs  and  on  the 
northern  clays,  sown  with  clover,  as  far  back  as  an  old 
man  of  82  could  remember,  was  not  greater  (nor  tin* 
crop  belter,  in  his  opinion)  than  what  is  now  culti- 
vated. It  probably  was  later  of  finding  its  way  into 
the  Weald  : at  present,  it  is  cultivated  there  to  nearly 
as  great  an  extent  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  countv. 
In  the  common  fields,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  not 
often  grown. 

With  ui'htil  Crops  soa~n. — On  all  the  land  that  is 
under  the  turnip  husbandry,  clover  is  generally  sown 
with  the  barley  that  succeeds  the  turnips  : if  wheat  or 

• From  the  following  passage  in  Aubrey,  clover  appears  to  have  been 
cultivated  to  a considerable  extent  at  the  time  he  wrote  his  History 
(about  167:1).  Speaking  of  Elsted,  he  says,  “ In  this  parish,  and  the 
parts  adjoining,  clover-grass  has  reduced  the  price  of  meadow-hay  from 
at.  to  14  per  load."  Aubrey  ascribes  the  introduction  at  clover  to  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  of  Sutton,  in  this  county,  in  1645 : he  says,  he 
brought  it  from  Flanders  or  Brabant.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
Surrey  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  district  in  England,  into 
which  this  valuable  grass  was  brought. 
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oats  arc  grown  after  turnips,  then  the  clover  is  sown 
with  them — among  the  wheat  in  the  spring,  generally 
harrowed  and  rolled  ; or  along  with  the  oats,  at  the 
regular  seed  time  for  that  grain.  Mr.  Birkbeck  and 
Mr.  Drewilt  have  sown'  it,  with  success,  along  with 
rape. 

The  crop  with  which  clover  ought  to  be  sown,  is 
probably  not  a matter  of  much  moment,  provided  the 
ground  has  been  well  cleaned  and  pulverized.  The 
objection  to  the  sowing  of  it  in  the  wheat,  arises  from 
the  hardness  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  has 
lain  harrowed  during  the  winter  : this  makes  the  regu- 
lar planting  of  the  young  clover  very  hazardous  on 
strong  soils,  even  when  they  are  harrowed  und  rolled 
after  the  clover  is  sown,  and  on  all  soils,  if  those  ope- 
rations arc  omitted.  It  lias  also  been  remarked  that 
clover,  and  other  grasses  sown  with  wheat,  do  not  keep 
the  ground  so  long  as  when  they  are  sown  with  barley ; 
on  which  account,  if  it  is  intended  that  the  land  should 
lie  more  than  one  year  in  grass,  the  latter  should  be 
preferred. 

Seed. — It  seldom  happens  that  more  than  121b.  of 
red  clover  are  sown  to  the  acre : if  the  seed  is  good  and 
wholesome,  and  the  land  is  in  good  condition,  this 
quantity  is  amply  sufficient.  It  is  a very  difficult  ope-  - 
ration  to  sow  so  very  small  a seed  regularly : that  it  is 
very  seldom  properly  distributed  over  the  surface,  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  unequal  patchy  appearance  which  the 
young  clover  generally  has  in  the  spring.  In  order  ta 
remedy  this,  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  fallen  on  a method 
which  answers  the  purpose  effectually  i if  he  intends  to 
allow  121b.  per  acre,  he  at  first  gives  the  person  em- 
ployed to  sow  it,  only  C lb,;  with  this  he  goes  up  and 
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(Town  the  ridge,  dr,  in  other  words,  he  sows  it  withi 
two  casts,  exactly  as  he  would  do,  if  it  were  all  the 
seed  intended  to  be  given  to  each  acre  : when  the  6 lb. 
are  sown,  the  sower  takes  6 lb.  more,  and  repeats  the 
operation  in  the  very  same  manner  he  did  before.  The 
consequence  is,  that  if  there  are  plants,  they  are  sure 
to  be  regularly  distributed  over  the  ground.  This 
practice  deserves  to  be  imitated,  and  perhaps  it  might 
be  extended  with  benefit  to  the  sowing  of  all  corn.  Red' 
clover  is  always  sown  alone,  where  it  is  intended  for 
the  London  market : where  it  is  not,  it  is  sometimes 
sown  with  ray-grass,  or  trefoil — more  commonly  withi 
the  latter  than  the  former. 

f 

!•  : , * • 

Time. — If  it  is  sown  along  with  the  Oats  or  barley, 
the  time,  of  course,  depends  upon  their  sowing  : if  it 
it  sown  along  with  wheat,  the  latter  end  of  March  is 
the  most  usual  time. 

t - ' . * . 

Top-Dressing. — This  is  generally  practised  wherever 
soot,  or  the  ashes  of  turf  or  peat,  can  be  procured  in 
sufficient  quantity : of  the  former*  from  25  to  SO  bushels 
per  acre  are  generally  sown  ; of  the  latter,  from  eight 
to  ten  bushels.  Gypsnm  has  also  been  tried,  but  with 
doubtful  advantage,  at  the  rate  of  six  or  seven  bushels 
per  acre.  The  top-dressing  ought  to  be  given  before 
winter,  but  it  is  often  delayed  till  the  beginning  of 
spring*. 

Use^~ The  greater  part  of  the  clover  crops  is  made 


• In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  coal-ashes  are  used  as  a top- 
dressing.  Sometimes  manure  is  spread  on  the  young  clover  in  die  au- 
tumn, as  soon  as  possible  after  the  com  crop  is  off  the  ground, 
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into  hay.  Within  a short  distance  of  London,  much 
of  it  is  cat  green,  awl  sold  in  bunches  for  horses  and 
milch-cows.  A certain  proportion  of  every  former’s 
crop  of  clover  is  set  apart  for  the  use  of  bis  work-horses, 
which  are  fed  with  k in  the  stable.  The  second  crop 
is  generally  fed  off— sometimes,  if  it  be  very  luxuriant, 
and  the  weather  very  favourable,  made  into  hay ; or 
when  it  happens  to  be  very  thin,  or  the  farmer  wishes 
to  save  bis  own  seed,  it  is  kept  for  that  purpose. 

The  principal  thing  to  be  guarded- against  in  making 
clover  into  hay,  is,  to  preserve  the  leaves  and  flower  t 
for  this  purpose,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  too 
long : there  is  less  danger  from  mowing  a day  too  soon, 
than  from  suffering  it  to  stand  a day  too  long ; and 
supposing  the  first  crop  has  been  cut  rather  too  early, 
any  loss  from  that  circumstance  will  be  more  than 
compensated  from  the  superior  quality  of  the  hay,  and 
the  greater  abundance  of  the  second  crop.  The  soil, 
too,  probably  receives  more  benefit,  when  the  clover  is 
hot  suffered  to  form  its  seeds,  or,  in  other  words,  when 
the  blossom  is  not  suffered  to  begin  to  wither  before  it 
is  cut.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  process  of  the 
formation  and  the  ripening  of  the  seed,  the  other  func- 
tions of  the  plant  seem  nearly  suspended.:  neither  the 
root  nor  the  stem  shoots  out  j and  the  ground,  fora 
time,  ceases  to  receive  any  benefit  from  the  movement 
of  tin:  roots,  and  the  shade  of  the  foliage*. 

Hay  of  a superior  quality  finds  such  a ready  safe, 
and  so  very  high  a price,  in  the  London  market,  that 
the  sagacity  and  the  care  of  the  farmers  neat  it  have 


• See  some  excellent  observations  on  the  propriety  of  cutting  the 
grasses  more  early  than  is  generally  done,  in  “ Remarks  on  live  Stock, 
and  relative  Subjects,”  by  Dr.  Coventry. 
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been  roused  to  find  out,  and  to  go  through,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  process  of  hay -making  that  is  any  where 
to  be  met  with*  There  is  so  very  little  meadow-hay  in 
Surrey,  that  the  farmers  there  cannot  vie  with  those  o£ 
Middlesex  in  making  it ; but  in  their  management  of 
clover-hay,  they  are  not  behind  them.  The  process, 
however,  that  is  common  in  every  essential  point  to 
Middlesex  and  Surrey,  has  been  so  well  detailed  by- 
Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  Survey  of  the  former  county, 
that  there  appears  no  necessity  for  repeating  it  here. 
Clover  is  usually  mown  for  about  Is.  or  Is.  id.  per 
acre  less  than  meadow-hay  : this  arises  from  the  bot- 
tom being  less  matted,  and  (the  ground  having  been 
rolled,  and  the  stones  gathered  off  in  the  spring)  less, 
uneven.  • 

Produce. — The  produce  varies  considerably  : ana 
load  per  acre  is  reckoned  a poor  crop  ; three  loads  a 
great  crop.  A load  and  a half  (27  cwt.)  is  much  more 
common,  except  on  the  very  rich  or  very  poor  lands, 
than  either  of  the  other  quantities.  When  the  second 
crop  is  made  into  hay,  rather  more  than  half  the  pro- 
duce of  the  first  cutting  may  be  expected,  if  the  wea- 
ther is  moist.  A good  second  crop  will  produce  of 
seed  from  four  to  five  bushels,- or  between  two  and 
three  hundred-weight  per  acre. 

The  Surrey  farmers,  as  well  as  the  fanners  of  other 
counties,  are  deterred  from  saving  their  clover-seed  as 
frequently  as  they  would  otherwise  do,  in  part  at  least, 
by  the  great  expense  and  trouble  of  thrashing  it  clean. 
It  cannot  be  thoroughly  prepared  for  the  market,  or 
for  sowing,  under  an  expense  of  5s.  or  6r.  per  bushel. 
A machine  which  answers  this  purpose  effectually,  has 
been  long  known  in  Holland  and  Flanders.  Of  the 
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manner  in  which  it  performs  this  operation,  we  may 
judge,  in  some  measure,  from  the  seed  imported  from 
those  countries,  and  from  the  following  description 
given  of  it  by  Mr.  Bradley*. 

“ In  Flanders,  I have  seen  two  or  three  ways  of 
thrashing  out  clover-seeds  by  engines,  after  the  heads 
of  the  seeds  arc  thrashed  out  by  common  flails.  The 
engine  which  T best  remember,  has  a hopper  at  the 
upper  end  of  a trough;  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
seeds  fall  constantly  from  the  hopper  into  the  trough. 
The  said  trough  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  about  two 
feet  and  a half  over,  and  lies  slopewise  from  the  hop- 
per, which  is  at  the  higher  end,  so  as  to  drop  at  the 
other  end  about  a foot.  The  bottom  of-  this  trough, 
withinside,  is  made  rough  by  chisels ; and  upon  it  is 
a board,  made  to  draw  backwards  and  forwards,  which 
is  cut  in  a rough  manner,  like  the  inside  of  the  bottom 
of  the  trough.  When  the  seeds  fall  into  the  trough  at 
the  upper  end,  the  broad  board  in  its  motion  draws* 
them  through  the  trough,  and  thereby  breaks  or  opens- 
the  seed-vessels,  so  that  the  chaff  and  the  seed  run  out 
of  the  tower  end,  ready  for^ winnowing.  This  motion- 
is  maintained  by  a water-wh^el  and  a crank,  and  an- 
swers very  well  the  purpose  it  is  designed  for.  I liave 
seen  an  engine  of  thifc  kind,  where  the  bottom  of  the 
trough  was  a hurdle,  more  finely  wrought  than-  our 
common  hurdles;  and  the  sliding  part,  which  I call 
the  broad  board,  was  an  hurdle  of  flic  same  make.  In 
this  I found,  that  most  of  the  pure  seed  fell  through 
the  lower  hurdle,  .and  little  more  than  chaff  was  dis- 
charged by  tlie  tower  end  of  the  trough,  and  conse- 
quently, must  give  less  trouble  in  the  winnowing,  or 


••  Bradley  on  Husbandry  and  Gardening,  vol.  ii.  p.  39:  •* 
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^cleaning  from  the  chaff.  There  is  commonly  a weight 
laid  upon  the  upper  hurdle  or  board,  the  better  to 
break  the  heads  of  seeds  that  pass  between  that  and  the 
bottom  of  the  trough 

tr/riTE  clover , 

Is  sometimes  sown,  but  very  seldom,  along  with  the 
red.  It  generally  forms  part  of  the  seeds  with  which 
land  is  laid  down  ; but  as  it  is  by  no  means  a common 
practice  in  Surrey  to  lay  down  lands  to  permanent 
grass,  and  as  this  subject  will  come  more  properly  to 
be  treated  hereafter,  the  particulars  relating  to  the 
quantity,  &c.  of  white  clover  will  then  be  detailed. 

Is  the  Land  tired  of  Clover  ? — Several  very  obser- 
vant and  experienced  Surrey  fanners  complain,  that 
•the  land  is  tired  of  clover,  or  rather,  that  it  is  more 
difficult  to  raise  good  .crops  of  it  now  than  it  was  for- 
merly. Pease  or  beans  are  sown,  in  order  to  vary  the 
rotation,  where  the  land  is  found  to  be  tired  of  clover. 
So  far  as  the  object  is  merely  to  vary  the  course,  these 
crops  answer  the  purpose ; but  I did  not  hear  of  any 
annual  crop  for  the  support  of  horses,  cattle,  &c.  that 
had  been  introduced,  that  at  all  supplied  the  place  of 
.clover.  A succession  of  tares,  obtained  by  sowing 
them  at  different  times  through  the  winter  and  spring, 
might  perhaps  answer,  in  some  degree,  the  purpose  of 
Ike  clover  crop. 


* Aubrey,  in  -bis  History  of  Surrey,  under  the  parish  of  Warplesdon, 
fiyj,  11  They  have  an  art  here,  not  commonly  known,  of  cleansing  the 
teed  of  sainfoin  and  clover.” 
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It  is  a very  common  practice,  to  sow  a few  pounds 
of  trefoil  among  the  crop  that  immediately  precedes  the 
turnip  or  summer-fallow : by  this  means,  at  a very 
trifling  expense,  some  good  sheep-feed  is  obtained  for 
the  beginning  of  winter.  There  can  be  no  objection  to 
this  practice,  unless  where  the  land  is  very  foul,  and 
the  temptation  of  food  for  the  sheep,  prevents  the  for- 
mer from  ploughing  his  stubble  up  as  soon  as  he  ought. 
The  practice  of  sowing  trefoil  in  this  manner,  appears 
to  have  existed  very  long  in  this  county.  It  is  stated 
(I  think  in  Magna  Britannia,  edition  1727),  that  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  of  Sutton,  introduced  this  grass  into 
Surrey  *.  A few  pounds  of  it  are  sometimes  sown  along 
with  the  red  clover. 

XAY-GRASS. 

This  is  not  very  often  sown  in  Surrey,  even  with 
clover,  and  seldom,  I believe,  by  itself.  Mr.  Birk- 
bcck  sows  it,  along  with  trefoil,  in  his  rape  for  his 
sheep.  The  small  quantity  of  ray-grass  sown  in  Sur- 
rey, does  not  arise  so  much  from  any  objection  to  the 
grass  itself,  as  from  the  hay  made  of  it,  either  by  itself 
or  mixed  with  clover,  not  selling  nearly  so  well,  nor  at 
to  high  a price,  ns  unmixed  clover-hay.  As  the  clover 
crop,  also,  is  valued  as  an  excellent  preparation  for 
wheat,  and  is  found  to  answer  this  purpose  best  when 


* Aubrey  mentions  the  date  of  the  introduction  of  nonsuch  (or  tre- 
foil) in  the  following  passage,  but  does  not  ascribe  its  introduction  to 
Sir  Richard  Weston-.  “ Here  (in  Warplesdon)  is  excellent  grass,  called 
nonsuch,  which  has  a greater  bennet  or  bent,  and  is  equal  to  sainfoin, 
apd  has  been  cultivated  in  these  parts  not  above  30  years.” 
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it  is  quite  pure,  ray-grass  is  excluded  whenever  wheat 
is  to  follow,  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  case  almost 
universally  on  the  turnip  soils,  and  very  generally  on 
the  northern  clays.  In  this  the  Surrey  farmers  act 
wisely,  for  certainly  in  determining  on  the  crops  to  be 
■sown,  not  only  the  positive  but  the  relative  value  of 
each  crop  should  betaken  into  the  account:  it  should 
be  considered  relatively  to  the  crop  or  crops  that  are 
to  follow  it. 


SECT.  XXII. — SAINFOIN. 

« ' 

Tbis  plant  is  cultivated  to  a very  considerable  ex- 
tent in  Surrey  ; the  management  of  it  is  in  general  well 
understood,  the  produce  it  affords  is  great,  and  the 
merits  of  it  are  duly  prized.  Its  culture  is  Upon  the 
increase  ; and  probably,  if  such  a large  proportion  of 
the  chalky  hills  were  not  continued  under  the  natural 
herbage,  the  Downs  would  be  entirely  covered  with  it. 
As  it  is,  extensive  fields  of  it  may  be  seen  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  county,  from  the  borders  of  Kent,  at  the 
eastern  side,  to  the  borders  of  Hampshire,  on  the 
western,  near  Farnham,  covering  with  its  valuable 
herbage  large  tracts  of  the  chalky  ridge*. 

I.  Soil. — From  the  experience  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
the  other  counties  in  England,  where  sainfoin  is  grown, 


* The  date  of  the  introduction  of  this  very  valuable  plant  into 
Surrey,  I cannot  exactly  ascertain,  but  from  a passage  quoted  from  Au- 
brey (in  a note  on  the  article  Trefoil),  it  appears  to  have  been  well 
known  in  his  time  (1673). 
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the  great  advantage,  if  not  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
calcareous  soil  for  this  plant,  is  thoroughly  and  unp* 
versally  acknowledged.  Provided  the  subsoil  be  lime 
or  chalk,  of  a loose  and  soft  texture,  it  is  not  of  so 
much  importance  what  the  upper  soil  is.  On  the  range 
of  hills  where  it  is  grown,  the  upper  soil  varies  consi- 
derably : some  of  it  is  a thin,  tough  clay,  some  a rich 
loam,  and  some  of  a poor  sandy  nature.  It  is  the  com- 
mon opinion,  that  the  soil  should  not  be  top  rich  ; this 
Opinion  is  probably  correct  in  one  sense,  but  not  well 
founded  in  another ; and  as  it  may  lead  to  mistaken  and 
hurtful  practice,  it  may  be  well  to  state  in  what  con- 
struct ion  it  is  accurate  and  well  founded,  If  sainfoin  is 
sown  on  a soil  rich  with  manure,  it  is  probable  that  the 
prop  will  not  be  valuable,  since  a soil  highly  manured 
has  a tendency  to  make  the  sainfoin  strong  and  coarse  : 
but  there  is  little  danger  of  this  consequence  resulting 
from  a soil  naturally  good  ; i.  e.  from  a deep,  sound, 
hazel  loam.  This  crop,  like  all  other  crops,  willalwavs 
be  good  |i)  proportion  to  the  natural  richness  of  the 
soil,  though  like  other  crops,  it  may  be  injured  by  the 
soil  being  rendered  artificially  too  rich.  A retentive, 
strong,  clay  soil,  even  though  it  lie  on  a calcareous 
base,  is  less  favourable  to  sainfoin  than  a light,  poorish 
soil  on  the  same  base  : on  the  former  soil  it  is  apt  to 
rot,  if  the  winter  prove  severe  and  wet  alternately. 

I met  with  but  one  instance  of  sainfoin  on  a soil  and 
subsoil,  not  calcareous  : this  was  on  (he  farm  of  Mr. 

Pennington,  of  Lee  Place,  near  Godstone.  The  soil 
was  a good  sandy  loam,  on  a subsoil  of  gravel : the 
sainfoin  looked  healthy,  covered  the  ground  well,  and 
bad  every  appearance  of  continuing  several  years.  I 
did  not  understand  that  the  ground  had  been  chalked 
pr  limed ; but  from  the  vicinity  qf  the  farm  to  the 

chalk-i 
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icfoalk-hills,  it  is  by  no  means  isu probable  tliat  chalk 
had  been  used  over  the  whole  of  it. 

Where  the  sainfoin  is  sown  on  a soil  with  a chalky 
base,  the  roots  will  reach  that  bare,  at  however  great 
a depth  it  lies : at  least,  the  roots  of  it  were  found 
several  yards  below  the  surface,  iu  forming  the  road 
between  Croydon  and  Godstone-  A calcareous  rubble, 
through  which  the  roots  can  easily  and  speedily  pene- 
trate, is  found  to  be  very  favourable  to  this  crop. 

On  the  whole,  wherever  there  is  a calcareous  sub- 
soil, however  poor,  or  of  whatever  nature  the  upper  soil 
may  be,  a farmer  may  sow  sainfoin  with  every  prospect 
of  gaining  a valuable  crop  for  eight  or  ten  years,  with 
little  trouble  and  scarcely  any  expense. 

II.  Manure. — As  sainfoin  is  generally  sown  with 
barley  after  turnips  fed  off,  and  as  any  extraordinary 
quantity  is,  as  has  already  been  observed,  unfavourable 
to  the  quality  of  the  hay,  no  direct  and  immediate  ap- 
plication of  manure  is  giycq  to  it, 

III,  Tillage. — The  only  difference  of  the  tillage 
given  to  the  barley  crop  when  sainfoin  is  to  be  sown 
instead  of  clover,  is  that  some  fanners  plough  the  land 
thrice,  and  at  the  second  ploughing  go  beyond  the 
psual  depth.  The  two  great  objects  to  be  had  in  view 
in  the  preparation  of  the  ground  for  this  crop,  are  tp 
Open  the  soil  to  a considerable  depth,  especially  if  it  Ire 
yather  strong,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a fine  and  even 
mould. 

JV.  Seed. — The  usual  quantity  of  seed  per  acre  is 
foil/:  jbushcls,  but  as  the  quality  and  ponsequentiy  the 
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value  of  the  hay  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  fineness 
of  the  stalk,  it  is  better  to  give  an  allowance  of  five 
bushels  per  acre.  This  is  the  allowance  of  some  farmers 
who  produce  hay  equal,  if  not  superior  in  quality,  to 
any  brought  from  Surrey  to  the  London  market. 

There  is  considerable  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  propriety  and  advantage  of  sowing  trefoil  with  sain- 
foin : this  used  formerly  to  be  the  general  practice, 
bat  some  of  the  most  successful  growers  of  sainfoin  are 
decidedly  averse  to  it.  By  those  who  sow  trefoil  along 
with  sainfoin,  it  is  urged  in  defence  of  the  measure, 
that  sainfoin  produces  a very  scanty  crop  the  first  year ; 
and  that  if  sown  by  itself,  not  only  will  the  hay  be  of 
little  bulk,  but  the  other  grasses,  particularly  couch 
and  oat-grass,  will  get  up  among  the  sainfoin  : whereas, 
they  allcdgc,  by  sowing  trefoil  along  with  it,  a full 
crop  is  got  the  first  year,  and  the  ground  being  com- 
pletely occupied,  the  weeds  cannot  arise  to  spoil  the 
sainfoin,  and  choak  it  during  the  subsequent  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  sow  sainfoin  by  itself, 
maintain  that  one  cause  why  the  sainfoin  plants  are 
thin  the  first  year,  arises  from  their  growth  being  im- 
peded by  the  trefoil : that  if  no  trefoil  were  sown,  a 
crop  of  hay,  perhaps  less  bulky,  but  certainly  more 
valuable,  would  be  got  the  first  year,  while  during  the 
subsequent  years,  the  sainfoin  would  be  more  close 
and  fine  than  when  it  has  to  cover  the  ground  formerly 
occupied  by  the  trefoil,  which  it  can  do  by  no  other 
method  than  by  throwing  out  shoots  from  the  thinly 
scattered  plants.  With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  sow- 
ing trefoil  in  order  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  the  reply  is 
obvious : ground  on  which  sainfoin  is  to  be  grown, 
ought  more  carefully  than  any  other  ground,  to  be 
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made  previously  clean  : if  it  be  foul  ill  the  smallest  de- 
gree with  root-weeds,  it  is  not  in  a proper  condition 
for  this  plant.  ■ 

The  scantiness  of  the  first  year’s  crop  of  sainfoin,  will 
on  examination,  probably  be  found  to  arise,  not  from 
the  want  of  plants,  but  from  some  of  the  plants  not  be- 
ing arrived  to  such  a height  as  the  others.  If  this  be 
the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  plain,  that  by  sowing  trefoil, 
some  of  the  plants  of  sainfoin  must  be  destroyed  or 
greatly  weakened,  if  the  trefoil  thrives;  and  if  it  does 
not,  it  is  of  no  use  to  sow  it.  If  it  should  be  found, 
that  the  thinness  of  the  first  year’s  crop  of  sainfoin  hay 
arises  from  the  thinness  of  the  plants,  and  from  their 
not  branching  out  till  the  second  year,  this  circum- 
stance, which  is  injurious  to  the  crop  not  only  the  first 
year,  but  irr  every  subsequent  year,  by  rendering  the 
hay  coarse  and  strong,  might  easily  be  remedied  by 
allowing  more  seed. 

On  the  whole,  both  from  general  reasoning  and  from 
the  experience  of  several  farmers,  it  appears  fair  to 
conclude,  that  the  practice  of  sowing  trefoil  along 
with  sainfoin,  is  useless,  in  so  far  as  the  proportion  of 
bay  gained  by  the  mixture  of  trefoil,  docs  no  more 
than  make  up  in  value  for  the  greater  quantity  of  pure 
saipfoin  hay  which  would  begot  if  no  trefoil. had  been 
sown  ; and  (hat  it  is  prejudicial,  in  so  far  as  it  has  a ten- 
dency to  injure  the  fineness  of  the  sainfoin  hay  during 
the  remainder  of  its  growth. 

The  following  circumstance  decidedly  proves  the  im- 
propriety, or  at  least  the  inutility  of  sowing  trefoil 
along  with  sainfoin.  Mr.  Birklreck,  of  Wanborough, 
who  cultivates  sainfoin  on  a very  extensive  scale,  had 
been  always  in  the  habit  of  sowing  a certain  propor- 
tion of  trefoil  along  with  it ; bqt  one  year  his  servant, 
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by  mistake,  omitted  to  sow  the  trefoil  on  a certain  part 
of  a field.  The  sainfoin  on  this  part  flourished  much 
better,  and  readied  to  a greater  perfection  of  growth 
and  greater  fulness  of  crop,  than  the  sainfoin  that  was 
sown  along  with  trefoil : hence  Mr.  Birkbeck  justly 
concluded,  that  the  latter  might  at  least  be  considered 
as  useless,  if  not  as  absolutely  prejudicial,  and  there- 
fore for  the  future  be  resolved  to  sow  his  sainfoin  by 
itself. 

V.  Time. — Sainfoin  has  been  sown  both  in  autumn 
and  in  spring  : the  result  of  the  experiments  is,  that 
■when  sown  rather  early  in  spring,  it  is  found  to  answer 
best.  The  latter  end  of  the  month  of  March,  or  the 
beginning  of  April ; or  in  other  words,  the  most  adr 
vantageous  time  for  sowing  barley,  is  also  the  most 
advantageous  time  for  sowing  sainfoin. 

Jt  is  sown  with  barley  much  in  the  same  manner  as 
clover  is  ; i.  e.  after  the  barley  has  been  harrowed  once 
or  twice,  the  sainfoin  is  sown,  and  the  ground  again 
lightly  harrowed  and  rolled.  As  the  seeds  penetrate 
through  the  ground  with  some  difficulty,  it  is  of  con- 
sequence not  to  bury  it  deep,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
wake  the  ground  fine  and  even. 

VI.  T) rilling . -t—T h i s is  scarcely  ever,  if  at  all,  prac- 
tised in  Surrey,  though  there  are  some  advocates  for  it. 
The  advantages  of  drilling,  setting  aside  for  the  present 
the  opportunity  it  affords  of  cleaning  the  ground,  and 
considering  it  solely  in  reference  to  its  effect  on  the 
plant  itself,  are  evidently  greater,  where  grain  or  seed, 
than  where  herbage  is  in  question;  and  where,  as  ia 
the  case  of  sainfoin,  the  value  of  the  hay  depends  in  a 
considerable  degree  upon  its  being  fine,  there  seems 
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every  reason  to  snppose  that  drilling  would  be  actu- 
ally injurious. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  if  sainfoin  were  sown 
on  a proper  soil,  in  rows  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
feet ; and  if  these  intervals  were  regularly  hoed  and 
kept  clean,  the  sainfoin  would  soon  cover  the  ground 
Us  completely1  aS  if  it  had  been  sown  broad-cast : but  it 
is  equally  plain,  that  if  the  ground  was  covered  from 
a comparat  ively  small  number  of  plants,  the  shoots  oc 
branches  must  be  thick  and  strong,  and  the  hay  coarse. 
While,  therefore,  the  price  of  sainfoin  hay  depends 
in  a great  degree  upon  its  being  fine,  it  is  evidently 
improper  to  cultivate  it  in  that  manner  which  will 
effectually  prevent  it  from  meeting  the  demand  of  the 
market,  unless  indeed,  the  benefit  to  the  ground  from 
this  mode,  more  than  compensates  for  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  inferior  quality  of  the  hay.  This  however  is- 
not  the  case  ; since,  if  the  land-  be  well  prepared,  and 
Hie  sainfoin  sown  thick,  the  ground  will  be  kept  as 
clean  as  if  the  crop  had  been  drilled,  at  least  till  it  be- 
gins to  decay. 

W here  the  object  of  cultivating  sainfoin  is  to  cut  it 
green,  the  drilling  of  it  is  not  so  improper,  though 
even  then  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  belter  relished 
by  horses  and  cattle,  as  well  as  more  nourishing,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fineness  and  succnlency  of  the  herbage.’ 
When  seed  is  (lie  only  object  of  growing  it,  the  drilling 
of  it  is  peculiarly  proper.  Like  the  bean,,  lire  most 
perfect  and  valuable  part  of  the  seed,  as  being  that 
Which  fills  and  ripens  soonest,  is  towards  the  bottom, 
both  of  the  centre  and  lateral  shoots  ; it  is  therefore  of 
gTcat  consequence,  that  the  air  and  sun  should  have 
free  and  equal  admission  to  .every  part  of  (he  plant 
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and  this  can  be  effected  best  and  most  certainly  by 
drilling. 

VII.  Management ■ — Upon  the  deep  hazel  loams 
that  lie  along  the  north  edge  of  the  chalk-hills  between 
Croydon  and  Epsom,  the  sainfoin  seldom  receives  any 
particular  attention,  or  any  manure  or  top-dressing. 
But  on  the  thinner  and  colder  soils,  it  is  found  advis- 
able to  apply  a top-dressing  to  it,  in  some  cases  every 
year,  and  in  other  cases,  once  in  two  years. 

It  is  a pretty  general,  and  seems  a well-founded  opi- 
nion, that  if  top-dressings  be  applied  where  the  soil  is 
naturally  deep  and  rich,  especially  if  the  top-dress- 
ings consist  of  strong  manure,  and  be  often  given, 
not  only  will  the  sainfoin  become  coarse  and  strong, 
but  it  will  wear  out  much  sooner  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  done. 

Where  the  soil  actually  requires  some  top-dressing, 
the  most  approved  and  common  is  ashes  of  coal,  turf, 
or  peat : coal-ashes  arc  considered  the  least  likely  to  do 
harm,  as  having  less  tendency  to  wear  out  the  plants, 
than  ashes  of  turf,  or  peat,  or  than  soot.  In  short,  - 
the  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  dressing  sainfoin,  is 
nearly  the  reverse  of  that  which  directs  the  application* 
of  manure  to  other  plants.  On  most  soils,  no  top- 
dressing  is  necessary  ; and  on  all  soils  except  the  poor- 
est, the  top-dressing  can  scarcely  be  too  light.  It  is  a 
curious,  and  perhaps  a singular  instance,  of  a plant 
regularly  cut  every  year,  not  requiring,  or  rather  re- 
jecting the  assistance  of  manure.  On  cold,  strong  soils, 
coal-aslies  are  considered  advantageous,  not  merely  a» 
a manure,  but  as  tending  to  open  the  soil,  and  to  ren- 
der it  less  hurtful  to  the  plant.  The  common  allow- 
ance 
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ancc  per  acre,  is  30  bushels  every  two  yearn.  Gyp- 
sum has  been  used  as  a top-dressing  with  success, 
ut  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Pennington 
has  used  rabbils’-wastc  with  great  advantage. 

VII 1.  Application. — By  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  sainfoin  in  Surrey  is  made  into  hay — some  is  kept 
for  seed  : the  after-grass  is  given  to  young  cattle  or 
horses,  seldom  to  sheep. 

1.  Hay. — As  soon  as  ever  the  sainfoin  is  in  full 
bloom,  it  is  the  proper  season  to  cut  it  for  hay  : this 
is  in  general  done  with  scythes,  with  cradles  or  bows 
on  them.  It  is  suiTercd  to  lie  in  the  swaths  till  it  is 
nearly  dried  through,  when  it  is  carefully  and  regu- 
larly turned  over  with  the  handles  of  the  rakes,  or  with 
large  wooden  forks.  If  the  weather  prove  favourable, 
it  may  then  be  put  up  in  cocks,  and  carried  the  day 
after  the  swaths  were  turned.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  over-make  it.  The  perfection  of  sainfoin-hay 
is,  when  the  blossom  retains  its  natural  bloom  and 
figure,  and  when  the  stalks  and  leaves  arc  of  a clear 
and  healthy  green.  It  is  easily  spoilt  by  wet  weatlier ; 
as  not  only  the  richness  and  fragrance  of  the  bay  arc 
thus  injured,  but  from  the  porous  nature  of  the  stalks, 
it  is  difficult  to  dry  it  thoroughly  when  it  once  is  wet. 
The  price  of  mowing  it  is  the  same  as  for  clover.  The 
quantity  of  hay  is  from  one  ton  to  two  tons  and  a half 
per  acre.  In  general  it  may  be  reckoned,  that  a greater 
weight  of  hay  per  acre  will  be  got  of  it,  than  of  clover 
on  thin  chalky  soils,  and  the  hay  is  of  superior  quality 
and  value.  It  may  be  used  from  the  stack,  in  three  or 
four  days  after  it  is  put  up,  if  the  crop  is  not  very  bulky. 
The  best  time  for  carrying  it  to  market  is  before  Christ- 
mas; 
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mas  ; both  the  quality  and  the  price  are  then  above? 
what  tliey  will  in  general  be,  if  it  be  kept  till  after  thtf 
new  year. 

Very  few  of  the  Surrey  farmers,  who  are  within  If? 
or  20  miles  of  London,  consume  their  sainfoin-hay  at 
home  : those  at  a greater  distance  give  it  to  their  horses 
principally,  and  to  their  milch-cows  and  cattle.  It  is 
in  a very  high  degree  grateful  and  nourishing  to  all 
kinds  of  stock.  In  London,  tire  hay  always  brings  a ! 
better  price  than  elover-hay. 

2.  Seed. — The  management  of  sainfoin,  when  the 
seed  is  tire  principal  object,  is  rather  difficult.  In 
the  first  place,  the  pods,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
fill,  and  the  seeds  ripen,  at  different  times,  according' 
as  they  arc  placed  at  the  bottom  or  top  of  the  stalks ; 
of  course,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  hit  the  season  when 
all  the  seeds  are  in  a proper  state  of  ripeness : and  in 
the  second  place,  the  seed  very  easily  falls  out,  if  it 
meet  with  rain,  or  if  it  be  roughly  handled  during  the 
making. 

When  the  liusks  are  of  a brownish  colour,  and  the' 
seeds  feel  plump  and  firm,  it  is  then  time  to  mow  it 
this  is  done  by  the  most  careful  Surrey  farmers,  only 
when  the  dew  is  on  the  plants,  or  at  least,  not  when' 
the  weather  is  either  very  windy  or  very  dry,  since  the' 
seeds  arc  very  apt  to  fall  out,  if  the  pod  is  parched  by 
the  sun,  or  the  stalk  shaken  by  the  wind.  The  swaths 
are  not  turned,  for  the  same  reason,  if  they  can  be  got 
sufficiently  dry  without  it : when  it  is  necessary  to  turn' 
them,  it  is  done  ns  gently  and  carefully  as  possible/ 
by  putting  the  handle  of  the  fork  or  rake  below  that 
part  which  contains  least  seed,  while  the  bottom  of  the’ 
stalk,  where  the  greatest  quantity  of  seed  is,  rests  on 
, . - tha 
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the  ground,  and  is  turned  without  being  lifted  from  it* 
In  a good  year,  and  when  proper  care  is  taken  to  pre- 
vent the  seed  from  falling  out,  four  quarters  per  acre 
may  be  looked  for. 

3.  After-grass. — This  is  principally  given  to  cattle 
and  horses  : sheep  are  seldom  allowed  to  taste  it,  since 
it  is  alledged,  they  will  eat  the  roots  bare,  and  thus  ex- 
pose them  to  the  frost.  Some  farmers,  however,  put 
sheep  on  their  sainfoin,  both  in  the  autumn  and  in  the 
spring,  taking  particular  care  that  they  do  not  eat  it 
down  too  close.  Sheep  are  remarkably  fond  of  it,  and 
it  is  surprising  at  what  a distance  they  will  discover, 
either  by  the  eye  or  the  smell,  a field  of  it,  and  what 
circumspection  both  of  the  shepherd  and  his  dog  it  re- 
quires, to  keep  them  from  it.  It  is  considered  best, 
not  to  admit  either  cattle  or  sheep  upon  it  till  the  frost 
has  touched  it,  or  at  least  till  it  has  given  over  grow-* 
ing. 

IX.  Duration. — This  seldom  exceeds  eight  or  ten 
years ; at  least,  when  it  has  stood  so  long,  the  broad 
or  oat  grass  begins  to  smother  it ; and  of  course,  not 
only  docs  the  crop  become  of  comparatively  little  va- 
lue, but  if  it  is  suffered  to  continue  much  longer,  the 
ground  gets  very  foul.  This  oat-grass  is  the  greatest 
enemy  sainfoin  has : on  the  best  soils,  and  under  the 
best  management,  it  will  creep  in  among  it,  after  it 
has  continued  eight  or  ten  years;  and  on  poorer  soils, 
i.  e.  soils  naturally  not  so  well  calculated  for  sainfoin, 
or  on  soils  not  previously  well  cleaned,  I observed  a 
thick  crop  of  oat-grass,  with  a few  straggling  plants  of 
sainfoin,  even  where  the  latter  had  not  been  sown  above 
three  or  four  years. 
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X.  How  broken  up. — In  general,  it  is  ploughed 
up,  and  a crop  of  pease  or  oats  is  taken  after  it.  Mr, 
Birkbeck,  of  Wanborough,  however,  uniformly  pares 
and  burns  Ins  old  sainfoin-ley,  after  which  he  usually 
takes  a crop  of  turnips,  though  in  some  instances  he 
takes  wheat.  From  the  great  quantity  of  root  which 
the  sainfoin  possesses,  as  well  as  from  the  oat-grass 
which  gets  possession  of  the  ground,  before  it  is  judged 
expedient  to  break  up  the  sainfoin,  the  practice  of 
paring  and  burning  seems  well  adapted  both  to  reduce 
the  remains  of  the  sainfoin  to  manure  speedily  and 
effectually,  and  to  clear  the  ground  of  the  roots  of  the 
oat-grass.  This  mode  Mr.  Birkbeck  finds  an  excellent 
preparation  for  turnips. 

XI.  How  soon  renewed  * — The  common  opinion  is, 
that  sainfoin  will  not  bear  to  be  repeated  on  the  same 
ground,  till  at  least  15  or  20  years  have  elapsed : I did 
not  understand  that  this  opinion  was  taken  up  from  ex- 
perience. Some,  perhaps,  of  the  Surrey  farmers  have 
been  deterred  from  sowing  sainfoin  again  on  the  same 
ground,  by  this  notion,  even  when  they  had  no  other 
part  of  their  land  fit  for  it ; blit  as  most  of  those  who 
cultivate  sainfoin,  have  a large  proportion  of.calcareous 
soil,  they  are  under  no  necessity  of  hazarding  the  ex- 
periment. There  is,  however,  one  instance  of  sainfoin 
having  been  almost  immediately  repeated  on  the  same 
ground.  Mr.  Currie,  • of  Fast  Horsley,  took  up  a 
piece  of  sainfoin-ley  which  was  20  years  old  : he  first 
sowed  pease  ; he  then  fallowed  the  ground,  and  laid  it 
down  again  with  sainfoin,  sown  along  with  a crop  of 
oats.  The  new  sainfoin  looks  and  thrives  as  well,  as 
if  it  had  been  sown  on  ground  never  before  under  that 
plant. 
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Indeed,  if  wc  reflect,  we  shall  be  strongly  inclined 
to  suspect,  that  thc*prevalcnt  idea  is  unfounded.  Thera 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peculiar  nourishment  of  sain- 
foin is  calcareous  matter,  or  at  least,  that  this  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  it.  From  this  we  might  conclude, 
that  if  the  calcareous  matter  had  been  exhausted  during 
the  first  crop,  it  would  be  useless  to  sow  a second  ; but 
in  the  soils  where  sainfoin  is  sown,  both  in  Surrey 
and  in  other  counties,  the  calcareous  matter  is  abso- 
lutely inexhaustible.  If  sainfoin  required  a soil  very 
rich  and  full  of  manure,  or  a soil  of  any  other  peculiar 
character  but  that  of  being  calcareous,  the  result 
would  probably  be,  as  now  supposed,  that  the  conti- 
nuance of  it  in  the  ground  for  eight  or  ten  years,  had 
completely  worn  out  the  peculiar  food  of  the  plant ; 
but  as  the  case  stands,  it  is  highly  probable  that  sain- 
foin might  be  renewed  on  the  same  land,  after  a few 
intervening  crops,  and  a proper  quantity  of  manure. 


SECT.  XXIII. LUCERS. 

This  plant  is  not  sown  to  any  great  extent  in  Surrey, 
a few  farmers  only  having  perhaps  four  or  live  acres  of 
it.  The  soil  chosen  for  it  is  a deep  rich  loam  ; but 
tolerably  good  crops  have  been  got  by  Mr.  Adam,  of 
Mount  Nod,  near  Streatham,  on  strong  moist  loam. 

It  is  generally  sown  in  drills,  though  some  farmers 
prefer  the  broad-cast  method.  As  the  great  object  in 
having  a few  acres  of  lucern  is,  to  cut  it  frequently 
green  during  the  summer,  perhaps  the  drilling  of  it, 
and  working  between  the  drills  with  a horse-hoe,  is  the 
most  proper  management,  as  thus  the  growth  will  be 
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quickened,  while,  by  its  not  being  suffered  to  stand 
. till  the  stalks  become  hard  and  thick,  no  objection  cafn 
arise  from  the  thinness  of  it  on  the  ground  when  sown 
in  drills. 

The  ground  is  prepared  for  this  crop  with  as  much 
care,  and  generally  much  in  the  same  manner,  as  for 
sainfoin : when  sown  broad-cast,  it  is  put  in  along 
with  barley  or  oats ; when  drilled,  it  is  generally  put 
in  by  itself.  From  14  lb.  to  161b.  of  seed  is  the  allow- 
ance when  broad-cast — about  half  that  quantity  when 
drilled.  March  and  April  are  the  usual  months  for 
sowiug  it. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary,  both  to  put  luceru  on  per- 
fectly clean  ground,  and  to  keep  the  ground  clean 
while  it  is  growing : perhaps  few  plants  are  more  in- 
jured by  weeds  than  it  is. 

In  very  favourable  years,  it  may  be  cut  green  four 
or  live  times,  while  it  continues  iu  perfection ; but 
towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  or  seventh  year,  it  is  apt 
to  leave  the  ground,  and  to  be  choked  with  weeds. 
From  the  condition  of  the  drilled  lucern  I saw  in  Sur- 
rey, the  farmers  there  seem  to  lose  the  principal  advan- 
tage of  drilling  in  the  management  of  it,  as  well  as  in 
the  management  of  their  other  drilled  crops  : they  either 
do  not  draw  their  drills  at  a sufficient  distance  to  admit 
the  horse-hoe,  or  they  do  not  use  it,  if  the  drills  are 
wide  enough:  hence  weeds  fill  up  the  vacancies  left 
between  the  drills,  and  this  want  of  attention  had 
choked  with  weeds  most  of  the  lucern  I saw. 

It  is  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  made  into  hay  ; 
indeed  this  method  seems  losing  one  of  the  principal 
advantages  of  lucern,  since  a crop  which  can  be  cut 
grpen  four  or  five  times,  and  which  affords  a very  noti- 
rishing  and  grateful  food  to  all  kinds  of  farm  stock,  is 
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almost  thrown  away  when  made  into  hay.  The  usual 
duration  of  lucern,  on  dry  clean  soils,  is  for  seven  or 
eight  years. 


SECT.  xxiv. — HOPS.  • 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  exactness  and  cer- 
tainty, the  time  when  the  culture  of  hops  was  first  in- 
troduced into  the  parish  of  Farnham  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, or  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise  to  its  intro- 
duction. It  is  highly  probable  that  they  had  been  cul- 
tivated to  a considerable  extent,  and  for  some  length  of 
time,  in  most  of  the  other  districts  where  they  are  now 
grown,  before  they  found  their  way  into  this  corner  of 
Surrey.  This  opinion  is  supported  by  many  concur- 
ring circumstances : the  hop,  as  well  as  clover  and 
turnips,  was  brought  into  this  country  from  Flanders, 
and  there  is  every  presumptive  as  well  as  direct  evi- 
dence, that  it  was  first  cultivated  in  the  counties  on 
the  East  Coast,  and  that  it  found  its  way  gradually  to 
the  more  interior  or  western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Jn 
the  next  place,  Farnham  was  formerly  remarkable  for 
its  cloth  manufactory  ; and  while  it  continued,  it  is 
known  that  the  culture  of  hops,  though  it  may  have 
been  introduced,  was  not  carried  on  to  any  conside- 
rable extent.  As  the  manufacture  of  cloth  declined, 
and  receded  from  Farnham  to  some  of  the  neighbour- 
ing towns,  the  culture  of  imps  advanced  and  took  its 
place. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  when  this  change  in  the 
occupation  of  the  people  of  Farnham  took  place  : if 
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we  may  credit  tradition,  confirmed  by  several  corrobo- 
rating circumstances,  it  was  about  the  middle,  or  rather 
towards  the  end,  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  also 
difficult  to  ascertain,  whether  the  culture  of  hops  was 
introduced  and  encouraged,  in  consequence  of  the  de- 
cline of  the  cloth  manufacture;  or  whether  the  latter 
owed  its  decline  to  the  introduction  of  the  culture  of 
hops.  The  former  is  certainly  a more  probable  suppo- 
sition than  the  latter  ; since,  wc  believe,  it  will  seldom 
be  found,  that  while  one  branch  of  employment  is  vi- 
gorous and  flourishing,  another  can  be  introduced  suf- 
ficiently popular  and  powerful  to  root  the  former  out. 
Perhaps  the  fact  was,  that  on  the  decline  of  the  cloth 
manufacture,  from  causes  which  cannot  now  be  even 
conjectured,  those  who  had  been  engaged  in  it,  natu- 
rally looked  for  some  other  mode  of  employing  their 
time  and  capital,  and  that  the  culture  of  hops  was  thus 
introduced.  How  that  particular  object  came  to  attract 
their  attention,  cannot  now  be  satisfactorily  explained  : > 

the  current  and  common  tradition  about  Farnham  is, 
that  the  hop  was  first  brought  from  Suffolk  by  one  of 
the  cloth  manufacturers ; and  that  his  success  in  the 
culture  of  it,  induced  others  to  attend  to  it,  to  the  ne- 
glect and  ultimate  ruin  of  their  former  trade.  The  lat-  ' 
ter  part  of  this  tradition  we  have  already  rejected,  as 
not  consistent  with  what  we  know  of  the  stability  and 
permanency  of  any  particular  trade  or  manufactory, 
while  it  continues  to  flourish  ; its  death,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  might  have  been  accelerated,  but 
could  hardly  have  been  entirely  occasioned  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  hop  culture.  With  respect  to  that 
part  of  the  tradition  which  traces  the  Farnham  hop 
culture  to  Suffolk,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
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it*.  To  finish  this  conjectural  history:  it  is  well 
known,  that  we  imported  a very  considerable  quantity 
of  hops  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, and  that  much  fraud  was  practised  in  the  pack- 
ing of  the  foreign  hops : it  is  very  probable,  that  the 
encouragement  given  to  our  own  culture  of  hops,  in 
consequence  of  this  and  the  decline  of  the  cloth  manu- 
facture, extended  the  growth  at  Farnhara,  after  they 
had  been  introduced  from  Suffolk. 

It  would  be  another  curious  and  interesting  subject, 
to  ascertain,  if  possible,  how  long  the  Farnham  hops 
have  borne  their  high  character  and  price ; at  what  pe- 
riod they  became  so  famous  ; and  to  what  circumstance 
they  were  first  indebted  for  that  peculiar  mode  of  ma- 
nagement, by  which  they  command  a price  so  very  su- 
perior to  that  given  for  the  hops  of  other  districts.  On 
this  point,  however,  I could  learn  no  facts  or  circum- 
stances, which  would  lead  even  to  a probable  or  dis- 
tant conjecture. 

From  every  inquiry  I made,  1 found  that  the  extent 
s of  ground  cultivated  with  hops  was  annually  increasing 
in  Farnham  and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  Within 
these  last  100  years,  the  number  of  acres  is  nearly 
trebled  : at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  there 
were  not  more  than  300  acres  in  the  parish  of  Farnham ; 
now  there  are  between  800  and  900  acres  ; and  this  year 
(1807),  there  is  a greater  demand  for  plants  than  there 
was  last  year.  This  is  a pretty  decisive  proof  that  the 


* Besides  the  traditional  opinion  respecting  the  place  from  whence 
the  hop  culture  was  brought  to  Farnham,  we  have  the  direct  authority 
of  Aubrey,  in  his  History  of  Surrey,  which  was  drawn  up  in  1 67S : his 
words  are,  “ Old  Mr.  Bignell’s  father  was  the  first  that  planted  hops 
' here,  which  husbandry  he  brought  out  of  Suffolk  7 6 years  since.”  This 
fixes  the  date  of  their  introduction  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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Farnbam  hops,  notwithstanding  the  great  expense  at* 
tending  their  cultivation,  and  the  enormous  rent  of  the 
ground  on  which  they  grow,  pay  the  growers  very 
well. 

Hops  are  grown  in  many  different  parts  of  the  conn* 
ty  of  Surrey  besides  Farnham,  and  its  immediate  J 
neighbourhood;  but  every  where  else,  1 believe,  they 
are  grown  by  farmers  : at  Farnham,  in  general,  the 
hop  culture  is  either  the  sole,  or  the  principal  object 
and  dependence  of  the  grower.  As  the  following  detail 
refers  exclusively  to  the  culture  and  management  of 
the  Farnham  district,  it  may  be  proper,  before  we  en- 
ter upon  it,  to  mention  the  other  parishes  in  which 
hops  arc  grown  as  part  of  the  farm  products,  and  their 
general  mode  of  management,  in  order  that  there  may 
be  no  interruption  or  confusion  in  the  principal  object 
of  this  Section— “ The  Farnham  Hop  Culture.” 

A few  acres  of  hop-grounds  arc  to  be  met  with  in  the 
parishes  of  Chobham,  Bagshot,  Effingham,  Oxted, 
Fanridge,  Godstone,  Lingfield,  Horne,  Hurley,  &c.: 
in  short,  wherever  there  is  a piece  of  deep  rich  ground, 
lying  low,  but  not  wet,  and  well  sheltered,  there  is 
generally  a small  extent  of  hops.  I was  most  surprised 
to  find,  that  they  had  been  tried  with  great  success,  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  very  near  to  the  town  of  Bag- 
shot,  close  to  the  heath  : the  crop  had  berm  much  bet- 
ter than  that  which  was  grown  on  the  richer  lands, 
owing  probably,  in  some  degree,  to  the  great  care  and 
great  quantity  of  manure  bestowed  upon  them  as  a new 
crop,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
young  and  vigorous  plants. 

1 he  management  of  such  hop-grounds  as  are  very 
small  in  extent,  and  at  the  same  time  a mere  appendage 
to  the  form,  differs  from  that  of  the  Farnham  district, 
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principally  in  the  substitution  of  tlic  plough  or  nidget 
for  hand-labour  : one  remark  may  be  made  on  them, 
the  truth  of  which  is  liable  to  very  few  exceptions  : 
cither  the  hop-ground  or  the  farm  is  neglected.  Indeed, 
from  the  very  great  attention  which  hops  require,  and 
the  immense  loads  of  dung  which  they  demand,  or  at 
least  receive,  it  would  appear  to  be  for  the  advantage 
both  of  the  public  and  of  the  hop-grower,  that  no 
other  object  should  engage  his  attention  or  divide  his 
capital. 

Soil. — That  hops  will  grow  and  thrive  in  very  diffe- 
rent kinds  of  soil,  is  evident  from  the  great  variety  on 
which  they  are  planted  with  success  in  different  coun- 
ties. Out  in  ascertaining  what  kind  of  soil  is  the  most 
proper  and  favourable  for  this  delicate  plant,  several 
things  arc  to  be  taken  into  account : in  the  first  place, 
it  is  well  ascertained  by  the  hop-growers  in  Farnkam, 
as  well  as  in  other  places,  that  the  quality  of  the  hop 
varies  with  the  soil : in  the  second  place,  the  quantity 
produced  varies,  and  the  certainty  of  a good  crop  is 
greater  on  some  kinds  of  soil  (taking  a number  of 
years  together)  than  on  others ; in  the  third  place,  the 
duration  of  the  hop  is  much  greater  on  some  soils  than 
on  others : the  soil  on  which  the  best  quality,  the 
largest  quantity,  the  greatest  certainty  of  a crop,  and 
the  longest  duration,  may  reasonably  be  hoped  for, 
is  a rich  loam , o f a hazel-colour , rather  strong,  dry , 
friable , very  deep , lying  on  a calcareous  or  marly 
subsoil. 

On  soils  which  are  very  strong,  and  inclined  to  be 
wet,  and  which  lie  on  any  other  subsoil  but  chalk  or 
marl,  large  crops  of  hops  may  be  got : but  they  are 
precarious,  not  so  fine  in  quality,  and  the  plants  are 
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comparatively  of  very  short  duration.  Although, 
however,  the  hop  appears  to  require  a calcareous  sub- 
soil, yet  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  even  this  sub- 
soil should  lie  at  a very  considerable  depth  below 
the  loam.  This,  indeed,  might  naturally  be  expected 
from  the  length  of  the  roots  of  the  hop  : they  have  been 
found  on  very  rich  deep  loam,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Farnham,  to  the  depth  of  twenty  feet.  There  arc 
hop  plantations  there,  on  such  soil,  which  have  ex- 
isted beyond  the  memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant : 
there  is  even  no  tradition  when  they  were  first  planted. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  plantations  as  occupy  a 
shallower  or  less  kindly  soil,  have  been  planted  and 
grubbed  up  within  the  memory  of  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants. 

There  are  several  hop  plantations  near  Farnham 
very  flourishing,  and  of  long  duration,  which  appear 
to  contradict  the  opinion,  that  hops  will  not  continue 
very  long,  except  on  soils  with  a calcareous  base ; 
since  to  common  observation  they  appear  not  to  lie  on 
chalk  ; but  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  prove  without 
much  labour,  that  any  particular  plantation  is  incum- 
bent on  a calcareous  subsoil,  yet  the  general  nature  of 
the  surrounding  country,  and  the  kind  of  stones  that  are 
found,  justify  the  conclusion,  that  chalk  either  forms 
the  subsoil,  or  is  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil  itself. 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  chalk-hills,  and 
the  great  quantities  of  that  particular  kind  of  flint 
which  accompanies  chalk,  render  it  very  improbable 
that  the  adjoining  soil  should  be  free  from  chalk.  Be- 
sides, the  acknowledged  and  well  known  fact,  that 
hop-plantations  thrive  best,  and  continue  longest,  on 
soils  which  are  known  to  lie  on  chalk  or  marl  (as  it  is 
sometimes  called  about  Farnham),  affords  the  strongest 
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reason  to  believe,  that  wherever  they  are  found  to 
prosper  extremely  well,  and  to  continue  very  long  in 
the  ground,  there  is  cither  a calcareous  subsoil,  or  a 
considerable  mixture  of  chalk  or  marl  in  the  upper 
soil,  though  it  may  not  be  easily  distinguishable. 

The  only  fact  I heard  urged  by  the  hop-growers  at 
Farn'ham  against  this  doctrine,  has  already  been  no- 
ticed ; viz.  that  hops  would  not  thrive  well  near  the 
chalk  : this  evidently  proceeds  upon  a misconception 
of  Jhe  question  ; since  it  docs  not  prove  that  a chalky 
subsoil  is  unnecessary  or  injurious,  but  merely  that 
chalk  near  the  surface,  or  in  other  words,  that  a shallow 
soil,  is  unfavourable  for  the  culture  of  hops. 

The  result  of  the  observations  and  enquiries  of  Mr. 
Marshall,  is  so  much  in  favour  of  what  I have 
advanced,  that  I cannot  help  laying  it  before  my 
readers. 

“ From  the  whole  of  the  information  collected  in  this 
part  of  Kent  (the  district  of  Maidstone),  it  is  evident, 
that  to  unite  the  three  desirable  properties  belonging 
to  the  produce  of  a hop-ground,  namely,  quantity, 
quality,  and  duration,  not  only  a deep  rich  soil, 
but  an  absorbent  calcareous  base,  are  essential.” 
— ( Southern  Counties,  i.  186). 

“ Duration  of  hop-grounds.  This  depends  wholly 
on  the  nature  of  the  land  : and  chiefly,  if  not  entirely, 
on  its  substrata.  From  every  observation  I made  in 
West  Kent,  and  from  the  whole  of  the  evidence  1 coU 
lected  in  it,  hops  require  not  only  an  absorbent, 
but  a calcareous  base,  to  render  them  durable. 
The  soil  itself  may  be  improved  ; and  there  are  in- 
stances in  which  soils  of  the  lowest  quality,  for  ordinary 
cultivation,  have  afforded  full  burdens  of  hops.  But 
no  art  has  yet  been  discovered  to  induce  lands  with  non- 
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calcareous  subsoils,  to  endure  in  this  crop.  Even  the 
rich  silts  of  the  Tunbridge  quarter,  though  incumbent 
on  absorbent  bases,  seldom  throw  up  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  profitable  crops.  On  the  stronger  lands  of  the 
Weald,  which  have  firmer  bases,  their  duration  is 
nearly  the  same.  While  on  the  strong  rich  loams  of 
the  Maidstone  quarter,  which  rest  on  rock  and  calca- 
reous rubble,  they  may  be  deemed  peupetual.  There 
are  grounds  of  which  no  man  now  living  can  remember 
the  first  planting.” — ( Idem.  p.  286). 

“ On  the  south  side  of  the  Valley,  opposite  to  Farn- 
ham,  in  the  parish  of  Wracklesham,  the  hop-grounds 
are  scattered  among  arable  and  grass  lands,  the  base  of 
the  soil  being,  on  that  side,  a flinty  gravel  on  sand  ; 
while  the  chalky  hills  of  Farnham  are  wholly  hop- 
grounds,  and  some  of  them  old  beyond  memory.  This 
is  a further  evidence  that  hops  are  partial  to  a calca- 
reous base. — (Vol.  ii.  p.  49). 

Rent. — This  varies  considerably  : the  nature  of  the 
soil,  of  course,  principally  determines  the  price  given 
per  acre : this,  however,  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
variation  : many  of  the  smaller  hop-plantations  are 
taken  by  persons  who  trust  principally  to  their  own 
labour  to  cultivate  them  : these  persons  can  afford  to 
give  a higher  rent,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  their  work- 
ing themselves,  as  by  their  being  content  with  less  pro- 
fit than  those  who  hire  labourers. 

The  rent  of  hop-grounds*  like  every  thing  else,  has 
increased  greatly  within  these  few  years  : Mr.  Mar- 
shall informs  us,  that  in  1791,  10/.  an  acre  was  not 
considered  as  an  extravagant  price  for  grounds  of  a 
good  growth : in  1802,  the  rent  varied  from  4/.  to  10/. 
10s.  per  acre ; the  average  was  then  reckoned  to  be 
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about  61.  At  present  (1807),  (lie  inferior  land,  as  it  is 
deemed,  letts  for  61.  8/.  10/.  per  acre:  good  land  for 
12/.  14/.  : one  plantation  letts  for  sixteen  guineas  per 
acre,  and  some  of  the  very  best  land  is  reckoned  worth 
20/.  per  acre.  Where  the  rent  varies  so  very  much,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  name  the  average  : 1 was  informed 
by  a person  in  Farnliam,  who  has  long  been  tho- 
roughly conversant  in  every  thing  relating  to  the  rent 
and  management  of  the  hop-grounds  there,  (hat  the 
average  rent  was  at  Ibis  time  8/.  per  acre  : this  I should 
however,  be  inclined  to  consider  as  rated  too  low. 

The  great  excess  of  the  rent  of  the  Farnliam  hop- 
plantations  above  those  of  every  other  district,  is  w hat 
strikes  a person  first  and  principally,  when  he  contrasts 
the  different  hop-districts  in  the  kingdom.  The  cause 
of  this  must  resolve  itself  into  the  cause  of  the  high 
price  of  the  Farnliam  hops  : this  will  be  investigated 
afterwards  : at  present  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  take 
notice  of  a very  curious  mode  of  reasoning  adopted  by 
some,  who  endeavour  to  account  for  the  high  price  of 
the  Farnliam  hops. 

They  contend  that  the  price  of  these  hops  is  the 
consequence  of  the  high  rent  given  for  hop-ground 
about  Farnliam.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
■price  given  for  any  article  must  defray  all  the  expenses 
attending  the  production  or  manufacture  of  that  article; 
but  no  person  can  expect  to  get  a superior  price, 
merely  because  he  has  been  at  greater  expense  or  trou- 
ble, unless  his  greater  expense  or  trouble  produce  a 
better  article.  If  hops  could  not  be  grown  any  where 
but  at  Farnliam,  and  there  only  at  the  exjicnsc  at  pre- 
sent attending  them,  and  if  at  the  same  time  the  de- 
mand continued  undiininished,  then  the  price  would 
be  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  expense ; or  more 
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' properly  speaking,  the  price  would  then  always  be  a* 
high  as  at  least  to  cover  the  average  expense : but 
while  other  hops  can  be  grown  at  less  expense  than 
those  at  Farnham,  the  latter  would  never  rise  in  price 
above  the  average  expense  of  the  lowest  districts,  un- 
less the  demand  increased  for  hops  in  general,  or  the 
quality  of  the  Farnham  hops  was  found  or  considered 
to_bc  superior  to  that  of  other  districts  : in  the  former 
case,  the  rise  would  extend  to  all  hops : in  the  latter, 
it  would  of  course  be  confined  to  the  Farnham  hops. 
This  opinion  has  been  examined,  rather  because  itiis 
pretty  common,  than  because  it  is  solid  or  even  plau- 
sible. 

Exposition. — Thehop,  like  all  other  delicate  plants, 
is  particularly  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  winds  From 
the  north,  north-east,  and  east : these  winds,  particu- 
larly the  north-east  and  cast,  are  not  only  prejudicial  to 
the  hops,  especially  during  the  spring  months,  by  the 
rawness  and  coldness  which  usually  attend  them,  but 
they  are  also  supposed  by  the  Farnham  hop-planters  to 
bring  the  “ long-winged  fly”  and  its  aphis  along  with 
them.  In  order  to  secure  the  hops  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, a south  exposure  is  always  preferred,  where  it  can 
be  had ; and  hedges  are  planted  on  those  sides  from 
which  the  most  destructive  winds  blow. 

The  great  demand  for  hop-plantations,  and  the  con- 
sequent increased  extent  of  ground  under  hops,  has 
however,  obliged  them  to  be  planted  without  much 
regard  to  exposure  in  many  instances : and  the  open 
field  in  which  many  eveu  of  the  oldest  hop-plantations 
lie,  of  course  makes  the  shelter  not  so  common  as  it 
otherwise  would,  and  certainly  ought  to  be. 
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Preparation.— There  are  three  different  modes  in 
which  the  ground  is  prepared  for  a hop- plantation  : 
it  is  either  trenched  two  spit  deep,  trench-ploughed, 
or  pits  only  are  dug.  The  last  mode  appears  to  have 
come  into  practice  about  the  year  1791,  but  it  never 
was  general,  and  is  now  nearly  gone  out  of  fashion. 
The  three  different  methods  have  each  their  re- 
spective advocates,  and  probably  their  peculiar  ad- 
vantages : we  shall  briefly  stale  what  is  urged  in  behalf 
of  each  mode  of  preparation. 

1.  By  trenching  the  ground  all  over  two  spit  deep, 
or  double  digging  it,  the  manure  is  more  regularly  and 
intimately  mixed  with  the  soil : the  soil  itself  is  ren- 
dered so  very  open  os  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  the 
roots  of  the  hops  while  they  are  young  and  tender ; 
and  the  breadth  of  ground  over  which  they  can  spread 
when  they  reach  their  full  growth,  is  much  increased. 
Add  to  this,  that  every  manual  operation,  though  it 
were  confined  to  the  same  work,  does  it  more  com- 
pletely than  the  plough. 

2.  Trench-ploughing  is  considered  as  preferable  by 
those  who  practise  it,  to  double  digging,  not  because 
they  regard  it  as  equally  efficacious  in  promoting  the 
general  fertility  of  the  soil,  but  because  they  consider 
it  as  effecting  every  desirable  purpose  at  much  less  ex- 
pense. Perhaps  this  may  be  true,  if  the  double  digging  . 
bo  deemed  a part  Merely  of  the  preparation  ; but  if  it 
is  regarded  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  connexion  with  the 
future  management  of  the  hop-ground,  it  will  probably 
be  found  not  only  more  efficacious,  but  on  the  whole, 
cheaper  than  any  trench-ploughing  that  can  be  given. 

It  is  evident,  that  in  proportion  to  the  care  and  labour 
bestowed  upon  the  ground  during  its  preparation  for 
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hops,  will  be  the  ease  with  which  it  will  be  worked 
during  tiie  continuance  of  the  hops.  When  this  cir- 
cumstance is  duly  weighed,  and  the  great  importance 
of  having  the  soil  free  and  absorbent  during  the  infancy 
of  the  plantation,  is  also  taken  into  the  account,  the 
greater  expense  and  labour  attending  trenching  two- 
spit  deep,  cannot  justly  be  considered  as  unprofitable. 
While)  however,  there  are  many  who  cannot  afford 
the  immediate  expense,  and  others  who  prefer  a present 
saving  to  a future  gain,  the  mode  of  trench-ploughing 
hop*ground  will  always  meet  with  advocates  and  prac- 
tises. 

3.  Perhaps  hop-growers  are  less  unwilling  to  adopt 
any  new  mode  of  culture,  if  it  appear  to  promise  sne^ 
cess,  than  any  other  class  of  agriculturists:  the  expense 
attending  hop-growing  is  so  very  great,  the  crop  is  so 
very  uncertain,  uud  the  sale  of  superior  samples  at  a 
very  high  price  is  so  very  easy  and  quick)  that  any 
new  mode  in  the  preparation  or  culture  which  pro- 
mises to  lessen  the  expense — to  render  the  crop  less  pre- 
carious— or  to  improve  the  quality,  is  almost  sure  of 
finding  followers.  Mr.  Marshall  informs  us,  that  in 
1791,  pits  were  growing  into  use,  owing)  as  he  was  in- 
formed) to  a mere  incident  of  practice  in  which  they 
happened  to  succeed  ; “and,  being  less  expensive  than 
double  digging  the  entire  soil,  this  incident  (be  adds) 
may  possibly  give  a turn  to  the  practice  : whether  a 
good  or  a bad  one,  a few  years’  experience  will  pro- 
bably shew.”  This  practice,  as  has  already  been  ob- 
served, not  being  found  to  answer,  never  made  any 
great  progress,  and  is  uow  nearly,  if  not  wholly,  laid 
aside  ; yet  for  any  plant  which  did  not,  like  the  hopj 
extend  its  roots  very  far,  and  of  course  require  the  soil, 
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On  every  side  ofit  to  be  frequently  moved  thoroughly* 
this  mode  of  pitting  would  probably  have  answered 
extremely  well. 

As  the  Farnham  hop-growers,  looking  forward  to 
the  very  high  price  which  their  hops,  if  “ full  of  con- 
dition,” arc  sure  to  bring,  do  not  scruple  to  employ 
any  mode  of  preparation  or  culture,  provided  it  secure 
their  ultimate  object,  the  best  practice  in  these  respects 
(that  is,  the  best  practice  so  far  as  regards  effect  only), 
may  be  justly  looked  for  among  them.  This,  at  least, 
is  the  case  in  the  preparation  of  the  hop-ground  ; and 
it  says  a good  deal  for  the  foresight  and  good  sense  of 
the  Farnham  hop-planters,  that  they  are  disposed  to 
sacrifice  their  present  labour  and  money,  in  the  hope  of 
a future  recompense ; and  not  a little  for  their  capital, 
that  they  are  generally  able  to  do  it. 

W e subjoin  the  detail  of  a mode  of  preparation  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  Malcolm,  and  which,  he  says,  met  with 
the  approbation  of  several  of  the  most  experienced 
planters  to  whom  he  communicated  it : it  certainly  de- 
serves consideration,  if  not  trial.  - 

“ Having  made  choice  of  a spot  of  ground  for  the 
plantation,  at  least  twelve  months  before  you  mean  to 
plant,  let  the  ground  be  regularly  trenched  two  spades 
deep,  as  soon  after  the  preceding  crop  is  off  as  you  can  : 
let  it  lie  in  that  state  through  the  winter,  to  sweeten 
and  mellow,  until  February  ; then  pare  down  the  front 
of  the  ridge  facing  the  south  or  west,  draw  a drill  along 
it,  and  sow  some  early  Nicholas  pease,  or  the  for- 
wardest  sort  that  can  be  got:  during  the  season,  they 
are  to  be  regularly  hand-hoed  and  landed  up.  If  it  is 
nut  desirable  to  pod  them,  that  is,  to  sell  them  green 
as  they  become  fit  for  gathering,  they  may  stand  for  a 
crop  ; but  the  former  mode  is  that  which  I recommend 
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on  the  present  occasion  : they  will  then  be  cleared  off 
the  ground  early  in  J une.  As  soon  as  that  is  done,  lay 
on  it  a good  coat  of  rotten  dung,  at  least  100  cubical 
loads  to  the  acre.  If  this  dung  should  be  from  the  inn- 
keeper’s yard,  so  much  the  better.  Cow-dung  or  night- 
soil,  that  has  been  once  or  twice  turned  over,  would  bo* 
desirable.  Plough  it  in  shallow;  and  in  ten  days, 
harrow  it  about,  and  plough  it  across  somewhat  deeper: 
sow  it  immediately  witli  Norfolk  turnips  ; but  should 
it  happen  to  be  so  late  as  July,  I would  advise  the 
early  Dutch  turnip  to  be  sown,  for  the  reasons  I have 
once  before  given,  namely,  that  they  may  be  got  off 
the  ground  early : let  them  be  twice  hand-hoed,  and 
folded  off  by  the  middle  of  November,  which  is  quite 
as  late  as  the  latter  sort  can  be  kept  good.  Single- 
trench  the  ground  as  fast  as  it  is  cleared,  and  lay  it  up 
in  sharp  ridges,  that  the  frost  and  weather  may  pene- 
trate and  pulverize  it.  The  expense  of  trenching  an 
acre  of  bop-ground  at  Farnbam,  m the  way  it  is  usually 
done,  is  47-:  in  the  way  I have  proposed,  it  would 
necessarily  be  increased  ; but  the  superior  state  and 
condition  of  it,  would  more  than  compensate  the  ap- 
parent difference  in  the  expense.” — (Malcolm's  Sur- 
rey, i.  p.  500.) 

Manuring. — From  25  to  30  loads  of  manure  are 
laid  on  the  ground,  before  it  is  double  digged  or  trench- 
ploughed  : well  rotten  stable-dung  is  principally  used  ; 
but  where  there  is  so  very  great  demand,  as  there  ne- 
cessarily must  be  round  Farnham,  all  kiuds  of  manure 
that  are  sufficiently  rich,  are  had  recourse  to  : for  the 
preparatory  manuring,  dung,  is  always  laid  on,  if  it 
can  be  got ; for  the  dressing  while  the  crop  is  growing, 
this  is  not  deemed  so:  very  indispensable.  The  price  of 
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hianure  in  the  town  of  Farnhara  runs  from  12*.  to  a 
guinea  a load,  according  to  the  goodness  of  it  j it  is 
spread  on  the  land  for  2d.  per  load. 

Planting. — The  Usual  time  for  planting  hops  is  the 
beginning  or  middle  of  March.  The  Sets  that  are  used 
for  this  purpose,  are  one-year  “ nurslings.”  These  are 
cut  off,  in  the  preceding  spring,  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  stem  of  the  old  hop,  while  it  is  dressing;  they 
are  then  planted  by  themselves  in  a nursery*  and  the 
strongest  of  them  arc  chosen  next  year  for  setting  in  the 
regular  hop-plantation.  The  usual  length  of  the  cut- 
tings is  four  or  five  inches,  and  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  have  three  or  four  bnds  or  eyes : it  is  not  much 
the  practice  about  Faruham,  to  make  use  of  “ naked 
setts,”  as  these  are  less  quick  In  arriving  at  a proper 
state  for  planting  than  “ nurslings.”  “ Naked  setts” 
are  cut  from  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking*  from  the  crown  of  the  root,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  those  cuttings 
that  are  intended  for  the  nursery  ; but  instead  of  being 
pnt  into  a nursery,  they  are  immediately  planted  in 
the  hop-plantation  t they  are  found,  however,  to  be 
later,  by  one  year  at  least,  than  the  “ nurslings,”  in 
becoming  productive,  and  arriving  at  maturity.  If 
the  nursery  plants  are  my  luxuriant  at  the  time  they 
are  taken  up  in  order  to  be  planted,  it  is  thought  bet- 
ter by  some,  to  prune  their  roots  and  tops  a little. 

The  practice  of  nurserymen,  with  respect  to  plants 
from  which  they  take  cuttings,  has  been  recommended, 
viz.  instead  of  cutting  off  the  shoot  from  the  parent 
stock,  to  twist  it  merely  at  the  joint  where  it  is  intended 
lobe  put  into  the  ground  ; to  fasten  this  part  into  the 
ground ; and,  having  cut  off  the  top  within  ofte  or  two 
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buds  of  the  ground,  to  leave  it  there  till  it  strikes  root: 
it  may  then  be  entirely  divided  from  the  parent  stock, 
and  left  till  the  time  of  planting.'  By  this  mode,  it 
■would  probably  advance  considerably  before  the  nur- 
sery cuttings;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
either  more  neglected  than  those  which  were  in  a nur- 
sery by  themselves,  or  injured  during  the  different  ope- 
rations in  the  hop-plantation. 

After  the  ground  has  been  properly  prepared,  and 
the  cuttings  are  ready,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered 
is  the  disposition  and  distance  of  planting  them.  These 
vary,  in  some  small  degree,  every  three  or  four  years, 
and  appear  to  have  varied,  perhaps,  ever  since  hops 
were  first  planted  about  Farnham.  In  some  of  the 
oldest  grounds,  there  appears  little  or  no  regularity  in 
the  disposition  or  distance  : the  hops,  at  least  as  they 
now  stand,  are  irregular.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to 
determine,  whether  this  irregularity  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  filling  up  of  vacancies  subsequently  to  the  first 
planting,  or  whether  they  were  originally  planted  iu 
that  manner.  This  irregularity  was  avoided,  it  would 
seem,  soon  afterwards;  for  in  those  grounds,  which  are 
very  old,  though  not  quite  so  old  as  those  first  men- 
tioned, the  rows  are  evident  at  regular  distances,  and 
the  hills  in  the  rows  are  also  at  determinate  and  regular 
distances  : both  these,  however,  vary — the  distance  of 
the  rows,  from  seven  to  eight  feet ; and  the  distance  of 
the  hills,  from  three  to  four  feet.  When  Mr.  Mar- 
shall visited  Farnham,  the  prevailing  distance  was  six 
feet  square : in  one  instance,  he  observed  them  nine  feet 
by  three.  At  present,  some  plant  five  feet  square ; others, 
five  feet  and  a half ; and  others,  again,  make  the  dis- 
tance of  the  rows  nine  feet,  and  of  the  hills  four  feet, 
from  each  other.  Some  put  all  the  plants  in  one  row, 
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directly  opposite  those  in  the  other : others,  again, 
make  (be  plants  correspond  only  in  every  alternate  row, 
so  as  to  produce  a quincunx : by  this  mode,  greater 
room  is  given,  and  a freer  and  more  equal  current  of 
air  is  admitted. 

When  the  disposition  and  the  distance  are  deter- 
mined upon,  the  site  of  the  different  hills  is  measured 
out,  and  a small  stick  placed  in  each  : at  these  places, 
the  earth  is  dug  out  to  the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  width.  Three  nursery  plants  are  put 
into  each  hole  : great  nicety  is  observed  in  patting  the 
plants  in  ; the  holes  made  by  the  dibble  for  that  pur- 
pose are  in  a slanting  position,  so  that  the  roots  of  the 
hop  are  spread  out  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hill,  and  the  tops  nearly  meet  on  the  sur- 
face of  it. 

Where  the  ground  has  been  previously  trenched  two- 
spit  deep,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  break  the  ground 
that  is  taken  out  of  the  pits,  because  it  is  put  in  again 
about  the  roots  of  the  plants  ; this,  however,  is  care- 
fully done,  whenever  the  6oil  is  found  not  to  be  suffi- 
ciently pulverized.  Some  of  the  most  careful  planters 
put  the  tine  mould  gently  in,  around  and  upon  the 
plants,  with  the  hand  : the  roots  are  sometimes  put 
rather  above  than  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  both 
in  order  that  the  top  may  rise  high  enough  to  form  the 
hill  round  it,  and  that  the  root  may  have  a greater 
depth  of  pulverized  ami  open  soil  below  it : for  this 
part  of  the  planting,  however,  there  is  no  exact  or  ge- 
neral rule. 

Sort- — There  are  several  varieties  of  hops  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Farnham : the  best,  and  that  which  is  culti- 
vated to  the  greatest  extent,  is  the  “ white-bine  grape- 
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top.”  This  valuable  kind  was  first  raised  from  a single 
cutting,  by  Peckham  Williames,  Esq.  of  Badsfiot 
Place,  near  Farnham,  about  50  years  ago  : he  would 
never  suffer  any  other  sort  to  be  grown  in  his  planta- 
tion, which  is  still  kept  up  by  that  only.  It  has  gra- 
dually extended  into  the  neighbourhood  ; and  on  all 
good  lands,  is  found  to  be  the  most  profitable  variety  : 
it  is  much  esteemed  for  being  a large  hop,  full  of  “ con-, 
dition,”  and  of  a pleasant  delicate  bitter  *. 

The  other  sorts  of  white-bine  are  not  much  culti- 
vated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farnham. 

A few  of  the  “ red-bine  orchard-hop,”  a large  coarse 
hop,  arc  sometimes  planted. 

Another  sort  of  red-bine,  called  the  “ never-black,” 
has  been  lately  introduced,  and  seems  getting  into  re- 
pute and  favour  with  many  hop-growers : it  is  a hardy 
coarse  hop,  with  rather  an  unpleasant  bitter.  It  is 
said  to  hare  got  its  name  of  “ never-black,”  not  be- 
cause the  bine  is  never  attacked  with  the  black  blight 
(since  both  the  bine  and  the  hop  of  this  kind  seem  as 
liable  to  this  disease  as  the  other  kinds),  but  because, 
although  the  outside  of  the  hop  is  black  with  the  blight, 
the  inside  is  said  not  to  be  afl'ccted  by  it.  The  charac- 
ter or  appearance  of  it,  however,  was  thought  to  de- 
rogate so  much  from  the  high  and  established  reputa- 
tion of  the  Farnham  hops,  for  superior  delicacy  and 
fineness,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  Blizam-ball  Acre, 
on  Wey-hill,  where  all  the  Farnham  hops  are  sold, 
would  not  allow  it  to  be  brought  into  their  row : those 


* “ Hops  that  are  * full  of  condition,’  on  being  rubbed  hard  in  the 
hand,  emit  a degree  of  odour,  and  disclose  a degree  of  clamminess, 
which  are  universally  admitted  as  criteria  of  their  strength." — (Mnr- 
ihaU'i  Southern  Counties , i.  272.) 
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who  cultivate  the  “ never-black,”  have  therefore  been 
obliged  to  build  a row  tor  themselves. 

I was  assured  by  a strong  advocate  for  this  new  vat 
riety,  that  its  appearance  and  quality  would  be  much 
improved,  if  it  were  suffered  to  ripen  thoroughly ; but 
as  it  requires  more  time  titan  the  other  kinds,  and  the 
FarnUam  hop-planters  do  not  suffer  even  them  to  stand 
till  they  are  full  ripe,  the  “ never-black”  is  always 
picked  long  before  the  proper  season  for  it*. 

Management  First  Year. — The  great  object  of  the 
first  year’s  management  is,  to  keep  the  intervals  clean, 
and  to  furnish  the  young  plants  with  fresh,  well  pulve- 
rized soil.  For  these  purposes,  the  intervals  are  hand- 
hoed,  or  dug  with  a spade : iu  the  first  case,  the  weeds 
that  are  cut  up  by  the  hoe,  are  carefully  raked  off;  in 
the  second,  they  are  burk'd  by  the  spade:  the  finest 
mould  is  then  laid  by  the  hand  carefully  round  the  tops 
of  the  hills.  The  oftener  these  operations  are  per- 
formed, the  stronger  and  more  healthy  the  plants  be- 
come. 

The  length  of  pole  which  they  require  the  first  year, 
depends  entirely  upon  their  growth  : sticks,  or  tops  of 


* “It  appear*  to  be  advisable,  in  raising  raasa  varieties,  to  revert  to 
the  seed,  either  of  tlie  wild  or  the  cultivated  kind.  The  varieties  of  hops, 
which  are  propagated  by  cuttitvi,  as  those  of  apples,  or  other  fruits  that 
are  prolonged  by  buJJ'wg  or  grafting,  and  of  roots  that  are  continued  by 
ilifi,  as  the  potatoe,  have  doubtless  their  durations  given;  and  their  de- 
clines may,  sooner  or  later,  be  expected.  And  may  not  some  of  the 
fatal  diseases  to  which  hops  arc  liable,  be  occasioned  by  the  decline  or 
VARIETIES  ?” — ( Manhali,  i.  p.  184.) 

I have  quoted  the  preceding  paragraph,  not  only  because  it  contains 
an  ingenious  and  important  remark,  but  because  it  appears  to  me  to  con- 
tain the  rudiments  of  the  theory  or  discovery  of  Mr.  Knight,  respecting 
the  failure  of  some  of  the  oldest  and  best  varieties  of  the  apple,  Ac. 
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old  poles,  from  four  to  seven  feet  high,  are  commonly 
used,  and  the  vines  are  twisted  about  them.  Healthy 
and  strong  cuttings,  planted  on  rich  well-shelfered 
ground,  frequently  produce  a few  hops  the  first  season. 

As  soon  as  convenient  after  the  regular  time  of  hop- 
picking, the  ground  of  the  one-year  old  plantations  is 
dug  all  over,  turning  it  towards  the  plants:  in  this 
state  it  is  left  during  the  winter. 

In  the  spring  of  the  second  year,  it  is  necessary  to 
open  the  hills,  to  cut  off  the  last  year’s  vines,  and  to 
prune  the  stem  of  the  suckers.  The  hills  are  carefully 
opened  with  a hop-hoe,  with  a narrow  point ; the  last 
year’s  vines  are  cut  off  with  a pruning-knife,  within  an 
inch  or  two  of  the  main  stem,  and  the  suckers  quite 
close  to  it  i the  soil  is  then  replaced  round  the  plant. 
The  hills  are  laid  more  bare  about  Farnharo,  than  in 
most  other  hop  districts. 

During  the  whole  of  the  second  summer,  the  ground 
is  kept  clean  and  loose  by  the  hand-hoe  or  spade  : tire 
autumn  process  varies;  some  planters  repeat  the  digging 
that  was  given  during  the  first  year,  others  leave  the 
ground  undug  till  the  spring.  The  second  year  they 
will  generally  require  two  poles  about  14  feet  high,  to 
a hill.  A few  hops  are  produced  the  second  year,  but 
they  are  not  gathered  till  the  third,  when  the  plants 
are  considered  as  having  arrived  at  maturity. 

In  the  spring  of  the  third  year,  the  earth  is  removed 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills  ; and  the  last  year’s  vines, 
and  the  young  suckers,  are  pruned  as  in  the  spring  of 
the  second  year.  By  those  who  manure  every  other 
year,  ding  is  now  laid  on,  from  25  to  SO  cart-loads 
per  acre  (having  been  carted  on  the  ground  the  pre- 
ceding winter)  : the  hills  are  then  dressed,  cither  with 
this  manure  tty  itself,  or  with  some  of  it  mixed  with 
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the  soil.  This  year  they  require  a still  longer  pole 
than  they  did  the  second  year — generally  from  1G  to  18 
feet  high. 

Ordinary  Cultivation. — On  an  acre  of  hop-ground 
there  is  usually  laid,  every  other  year,  about  25  loads 
of  good  spit  dung,  which  is  the  best  manure  for  them. 
Some  people  lay  on  rags,  hair,  lime,  or  any  mixen 
that  can  easily  be  procured.  The  manure  is  carted  out 
on  the  ground  during  the  winter’s  frost;  and  after  it  has 
been  regularly  spread,  it  is  dug  iu  with  a “spud” 
during  that  season. 

The  “ spud”  is  a spade,  or  more  properly  speaking, 
a fork  with  three  tines,  spanes,  or  prongs,  about  18 
inches  long  s the  breadth  of  the  spud  is  about  nine  of 
ten  inches ; the  lower  part  of  the  prongs  is  flat,  the  up- 
per part  narrow  and  deep ; the  price  of  it  is  about  6s. 
This  tool  breaks  the  ground  more  completely,  mixes 
the  soil  more  intimately  with  the  manure,  and  is  less 
laborious  to  work  with,  than  a common  spade  or  fork. 
The  expense  of  digging  an  acre  with  a spud,  is  1/. 

■ About  the  middle  of  March,  the  hills  arc  opened 
with  a “ beck  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  (as  already 
described),  with  a sharp  knife,  from  the  head  or  crown 
of  the  plant:  when  this  operation  is  finished,  a little 
mould  is  drawn  gently  over  the  hill,  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  “ drying.” 

The  use  of  the  “ beck”  is  confined  to  the  Farnham 
district  of  hop-grounds.  The  “ beck”  is  a double  in- 
strument : on  one  side  or  end  of  it  is  a strong  hoe  ; on 
the  other  is  a fork  with  two  spanes  or  prongs,  which, 
instead  of  being  sharp  and  narrow,  as  those  of  the 
dung-fork  are,  arc  flat  or  broad.  The  principal  use  of 
this  instrument  will  be  afterwards  described;  but  be- 
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sides  its  more  important  and  common  use,  it  is  found, 
from  its  construction,  peculiarly  litted  for  opening  the 
hills  in  the  spring. 

Poles. — Whoever  has  attended  carefully  and  mi- 
nutely to  the  habits  of  climbing  plants,  must  have  re- 
marked, that  they  seem  to  have  a choice  with  respect 
to  the  kinds  of  timber  about  which  they  wind  them- 
selves; and  that  this  choice  has  for  its  object,  the' 
growth  or  health  of  the  plants,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  vigour  and  branchiness  of  the  ivy,  when  (other  cir- 
cumstances being  the  same)  it  is  attached  to  a tree  with 
a w arm  downy  bark,  this  observation  will  be  sufficiently 
confirmed ; (hat  the  hop  has  the  same  liking,  has  been 
noticed  by  many  hop-growers  at  Farnham,  and  in  the 
other  hop  districts.  A judicious,  grave,  and  intelli- 
gent manager,  in  the  district  of  Maidstone,  in  a con- 
versation with  Mr.  Marshall,  “ particularised  the  maple, 
whose  bark  is  peculiarly  soft  and  warm  ; adding  that 
he  frequently  observed,  when  the  morning  has  been 
cold,  the  sensitive  leader  of  a tender  fresh-poled  vine, 
reclining  its  head  against  the  velvet  bark  of  the  maple, 
while  others  held  theirs  aloof  from  chilly  smooth -barked, 
poles.” — (Marshall,  i.  211.) 

As,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  probable,  that  this 
curious  and  interesting  fact  has  been  long  or  generally 
noticed,  or  that  if  it  had,  it  would  have  surmounted 
other  more  palpable  and  powerful  motives  in  the  choice 
of  the  particular  kinds  of  timber  for  hop- poles,  weneed 
not  be  surprised  that,  in  the  hop-plantations  at  Farn- 
ham, we  now  find  almost  every  kind  of  wood  used 
for  that  purpose.  Until  the  quantity  of  land  under 
hops  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  render  it  diffi-  * 
cult  to  procure  pole*,  the  ash  and  the  withey  appear  to 
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have  been  preferred  at  Farnbam  : the  alder  and  th-  fir 
were  also  sometimes  used.  It  would  naturally  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  fir  was  very  unfit  for  this  purpose;  yet, 
from  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Giles,  near  Farnham,  it 
appears  that  it  answers  extremely  well : he  has  lor  seve- 
ral years  used  no  other  poles  for  hops  than  firs ; and 
these  he  has  found  to  answer  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
ash  or  alder  : he  finds,  with  respect  to  duration,  that 
the  larch  is  the  best ; the  Weymouth  the  second,  and 
the  Scotch  and  spruce  the  shortest. 

The  difficilt3’  and  expense  of  procuring  poles  of  ash 
or  withey,  will  of  course  induce  the  Farnham  hop- 
planters  to  have  recourse  to  many  other  kinds  of  timber, 
which  formerly  were  deemed  unfit  for  their  purpose. 
They  are  still  behind  their  h^thren  in  Kent,  in  the  va- 
riety of  their  poles.  It  is  rattier  extraordinary  that  the 
chesnut,  which  stands  foremost  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Kentish  hop-planters, 'should  be  almost  unknown  at 
Farnham  ; if  this  wood  is  not  stript  of  its  bark,  there  is 
perhaps  no  kind  of  timber  which  would  make  such 
durable  hop- poles. 

With  respect  to  stripping  the  bark  off  the  poles,  there 
appears  to  be  different  opinions : it  is  plain,  that  if  the 
most  important  object  be  the  preservation  of  the  pole 
from  the  worm,  the  bark  ought  to  be  stripped  off;  but 
if  softness  and  warmth  are  of  such  great  utility  to  the 
hop,  the  bark,  at  least  w here  it  is  possessed  of  these 
properties,  should  be  retained.  There  is  one  probable 
cob  sequence  of  downy  barks  which  ought  to  be  ascer- 
tained ; since,  if  it  be  found  to  exist,  it  may  perhaps 
counterbalance  the  advantage  of  superior  warmth  and 
softness : as  hops  suffer  so  very  much  from  the  cold 
moisture  brought  by  the  north-east  and  east  winds,  may 
not  a downy  bark,  by  collecting  and  retaining  that 
' moisture. 
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moisture,  materially  injure  the  hops  ? To  destroy  or 
diminish  the  effect  of  the  cold  and  raw  moisture  of 
these  winds,  would  certainly  be  of  more  consequence 
than  to  indulge  the  delicate  nicety  of  the  young  hop. 

The  size  of  the  poles  must  vary  with  the  age  and 
vigour  of  the  hops : those  required  by  the  best  hop- 
plantations  are  generally  about  twenty  feet  in  length, 
and  about  two  and  a half  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
at  the  thicker  end : on  plantations  where  the  soil  is 
not  so  rich,  and  the  hops  of  course  not  so  vigorous 
and  lofty,  the  poles  are  shorter,  running  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  feet,  with  a proportionately  small  circum- 
ference : as  the  longer  poles  become  shorter  from  the 
decay  of  the  part  which  is  Inserted  in  the  ground,  they 
arc  used  for  less  luxurian^infs. 

I particularly  inquired  at  Farnbam,  whether  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  charring  the  lower  ends  of  the 
poles  in  order  to  preserve  them  : as  far  as  I could 
learn,  this  practice,  which  certainly  promises  well, 
was  not  known,  or  at  least,  not  followed;  but  some 
planters  gave  an  imperfect  kind  of  charring,  by  hold- 
ing the  thick  ends  of  the  poles  over  the  smoke  of  a 
coal  fire. 

The  number  of  poles  required  for  an  acre  of  hop- 
ground,  runs  from  2400  to  3000,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  hills  from  one  another.  The  price  depends 
upon  the  size  : the  largest  poles  20  feet  high,  were  36*. 
per  hundred,  in  1807  : they  are  got  principally  from 
Sussex,  Hampshire,  and  the  Weald  of  Surrey:  the 
shorter  kinds,  which  are  got  partly  from  these  conn- 
ties  and  partly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Famharo, 
are  from  18*.  to  30*.  It  is  the  common  calculation, 
that  an  acre  of  hop-grounds  will  require  500  poles 
annually,  in  order  to  supply  the  places  of  such  as  are 
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injured  or  rotten  at  the  bottom,  or  broken  by  the 
wind. 

When  the  poles  of  the  preceding  year  are  stripped 
in  order  to  be  stacked,  such  of  them  as  the  labourers 
are  suspicious  of,  are  struck  hard  across,  near  the  bot- 
tom, with  an  axe:  if  they  stand  this  stroke,  they  are 
considered  as  sound  and  tit  for  the  same  height  of  vines 
the  uext  year  : if  the  bottom  breaks  off  with  the  stroke, 
they  are  transferred  to  vines  of  a lower  growth.  If 
there  happen  to  be  a shed  on  the  ground,  it  is  used 
both  to  pick  the  hops  in,  if  the  weather  should  prove 
showery,  and  to  secure  the  poles  in  during  the  winter. 
They  arc,  however,  generally  u stacked”  on  the  ground 
about  Farnham  : two  methods  of  stacking  are  followed, 
one  of  which  is  peculiar  to  this  district,  the  other  is 
common  to  other  districts : according  to  the  first  me- 
thod, they  are  built  horizontally  in  a triangular  form, 
or  like  the  roof  of  a house  : those  at  the  base  (which  is 
about  six  feet  broad)  arc  kept  together  by  four  poles, 
two  at  each  end  of  the  heap,  put  into  the  ground  in 
such  a slanting  position,  that  their  tops  cross  each 
other,  and  their  sides  lie  against  the  side  of  the  heap  t 
these  supporting  poles  are  prevented  from  slipping  or 
giving  way  by  other  poles  which  are  laid  on  the  part 
where  they  cross  each  other : the  base  of  the  heap  is 
kept  from  the  ground  by  some  broken  poles  placed  be- 
neath them.  According  to  the  other  method,  they  are 
6et  upright,  the  bottom  parts  spread  out,  and  the  tops 
inclining  so  us  to  form  a cone : the  support  of  this 
cone,  which  generally  contains  300  poles,  consists  of 
four  or  six  strong  pol^s  tied  together  at  the  top,  and 
set  deep  and  firm  into  the  ground  : in  the  spaces  be- 
tween these  supporters,  six  or  eight  poles  tied  together 
a few  feet  from  the  ground,  are  put,  the  stackers 
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going  regularly  round  to  give  an  equal  weight  to  every 
division  of  (lie  cone,  till  they  have  put  in  as  great  a 
number  as  they  think  will  stand  with  safety. 

Poling, — Soon  afler  the  hills  have  been  opened  with 
the  beck,  and  the  cuttings  have  been  taken  off  the 
crown  of  the  plant,  it  is  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  ' 
poling  ; as  generally  by  the  time  these  operations  are 
finished,  the  young  vines  begin  to  raise  their  heads 
above  the  ground.  The  first  step  towards  poling,  is 
to  throw  down  the  stack  in  which  the  poles  had  been 
set  up  during  the  preceding  winter:  such  of  them  as 
are  stumped,  or  have  had  their  ends  broken  off  by  the 
axe,  are  pointed  afresh,  and  the  points  of  the  others 
are  sharpened.  The  pointing  about  Farnham  generally 
takes  place  immediately  before  the  poling,  seldom  or 
ever  before  they  are  stacked,  as  is  the  practice  in  other 
districts. 

As  soon  as  the  poles  are  pointed,  they  are  laid  out 
two  to  a hill ; sometimes  three  are  given  to  each  hill. 

In  adjusting  the  poles  to  the  vines,  and  in  setting  them 
in  the  hills,  a great  deal  of  skill  and  attention  is  indis-* 
pensably  necessary.  The  vines  may  be  either  over 
poled  or  under  poled  ; f.  e.  the  poles  may  either  be 
too  long  and  heavy  for  the  vines,  or  not  sufficiently 
high  and  strong  for  them.  The  mischief  arising  from 
over  poling  is  greater,  and  less  ca&ily  remedied,  than 
that  which  arises  from  under  poling  : it  is  therefore  of 
greater  consequence  to  guard  against  it. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  account  for  the  fact,  but  it  is 
sufficiently  well  ascertained,  that  hops  which  have 
been  over  poled  the  preceding  year,  lose  a deal  of 
their  vigour  and  growth,  which  they  do  not  soon  or 
easily  recover.  It  is  therefore  very  desirable,  that  no 
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poles  should  be  put  into  a hill,  where. there  is  not  good 
reason  to  expect  that  the  vines  will  grow  to  an  equal 
length.  Jt  is  not,  however,  easy  to  foresee  all  the  cir- 
cumstances that  will  act  on  the  growth  of  the  hops. 
The  condition  of  the  ground  may  be  pretty  well  nscer* 
tained  ; the  labour  and  manure  given  it  arc  known  ; but 
the  favourableness  or  tin  favourableness  of  the  succeed- 
ingseason  can  only  be  obscurely  conjectured  ; and  astbe 
experience  of  the  Farnham  bop-planters  has  convinced 
them,  that  more  depends  upon  the  season,  than  upon 
the  state  of  the  ground,  they  always  consider  it  prefer- 
able to  allot  a shorter  pole  than  iu  all  probability  the 
vine  will  require. 

The  evil  that  results  from  the  vines  being  under- 
poled,  is  evident : they  must  drop  down  after  they 
have  reached  the  top,  and  keep  the  air  and  sun  front 
those  parts  above  which  they  fall ; in  this  case,  there 
is  no  remedy  but  substituting  a larger  pole,  or  adding 
an  auxiliary  pole. 

As  soon  as  the  size  of  the  pole  is  determined  upon, 
their  position  with  respect  to  i‘he  line  of  hills  is  next  to 
be  attended  to : some  place  the  ooles  in  the  directum  of 
the  rows  ; some  across  them  ; others  again,  especially 
where  the  distance  between  the  ro  ws  is  trilling,  and 
that  between  the  hills  great,  place  the  poles  of  the  first 
hill  in  the  line  of  the  row,  and  the  kooles  of  the  next 
hill  across  the  row,  and  so  on  alternately:  the  great 
object  being  to  afford  all  the  vines,  as  m uch  as  possi- 
ble, an  equal  share  of  air  and  sunshine. 

"With  respect  to-  the  inclination  at  whit  h the  poles 
arc  put  into  the  hills,  it  is  directly  the  revet: s®  of  that 
which  was  given  to  the  plants  when  they  Vere  set: 
t bey,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  their  roots  div  urging, 
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, and  their  tops  converging  : the  bottoms  of  the  poles  o?» 
the  contrary,  are  much  nearer  each  other  than  their  tops » 
this  is  considered  as  of  much  consequence,  from  the 
well  known  fact,  that  poles  that  spread  at  top,  by 
affording  more  room,  air,  and  sunshine  to  each  vine, 
produce  the  greatest  crop. 

Tying. — This  operation  immediately  follows  that  of  . . 
poling  i or,  more  properly  speaking,  they  are  both 
going  on  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the* 
plantation.  The  month  of  May  is  generally  the  season 
in  which  most  of  the  tying  is  performed  : women  and 
children  are  employed  for  this  purpose. 

Rushes,  bass-matting,  &c.  are  used  for  tying  the 
vines  : the  former  not  green,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
in  Kent,  but  prepared  and  dryed  the  preceding  year 
for  this  purpose. 

The  number  of  tdnes  trained  1o  each  pole,  is  two  or  . 
three,  according  to  their  present  appearance  and  pro- 
bable future  luxuriancy  ; srich  arc  preferred  as  arc  nei- 
ther too  strong  and  stubborn,  nor  too  weak  and  sickly  : 
the  great  object  is  to  select  such  vines  as  not  only  pro- 
mise to  be  healthy  and  luxuriant,  but  also  to  throw 
all  their  luxuriance,  into  the  main  leading  item,  and 
not  into  the  side  branches. 

At  the  first  tyvng,  two  rushes  only  are  necessary  : 
one  to  tie  the  vi.ne  about  a foot  above  the  ground,  the 
other  to  tie  it  nbout  a foot  higher ; as  the  vine  grows, 
these  are  remo'ved  higher  up  the  pole,  or  they  are  only 
loosened  and  others  tied  above  them : towards  the  mid- 
dle of  May,  the  vines  generally  require  no  more 
ties. 

Both  t’ae  wild  aiy}  the  cultivated  hop  follow  the  sun 
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in  their  twinings  : when  they  are  fastened  to  the  pole, 
therefore,  this  inclination  of  theirs  is  complied  with*. 

. There  is  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  business  of  the  hop- 
grower  which  requires  to  be  so  well  timed  as  tying  the 
vines  : if  it  is  delayed  till  they  spread  along  the 
ground,  it  is  difficult  without  injuring  them  to  change 
their  creeping  disposition  : at  the  same  time  it  is  ad- 
viseable  that  they  should  be  sufficiently  long  to  be 
placed  to  the  pole,  without  slanting  them  too  much 
from  the  root.  , . , , g 

It  has  been  already  noticed,  that  it,-  is  sometimes  ne- 
cessary to  substitute  a taller  pole  for  one  that  is  not 
sufficiently  loug  and  strong  ; or  to  interchange  the 
poles  of  the  over-poled  or  under-poled  vines.  This 
necessarily  requires  a careful  and  steady  hand  to  draw 
out  the  vine,  and  lay  it  gently  and  regularly  on  the 
ground  till  the  proper  pole  is  brought  to  it:  still 
greater  nicety  is  required  in  observing  all  the  curves 
of  the  vine  while  it  is  wound  round  its  new  pole.  * 

' I,  . J . , , *•  ' 

Culture • — As  soon  as  the  poles  are  put  up,  and  the 
vines  tied  to  them,  theground  is  “ becked”  for  the  first 
time  : by  the  use  of  this  implement,  the  ground,  har- 
dened by  the  rain  and  sun,  is  loosened  and  opened  to 
the  depth  of  three  or  four  incites ; and  the  weeds  are 
entirely  cut  up  and  destroyed.  When  the  spanes  will 
not  penetrate  into  the  soil,  the  beck  is  turned  and  the 
hoe-side  applied. 

* A friend  of  mine  assured  me,  that  be  had  often  attempted  to  make 
the  wild-hop  climb  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of  the  sun,  but  that 
he  could  never  succeed  he  thought  the  hop  was  singular  in  this  inclina* 
tion , but  many  other  climbing  plants  have  the  same  preference : there, 
are  some  indeed,  which  climb  in  a contrary  direction,  with  the  same  in- 
flexible  steadiness. 
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About  Midsummer,  the  vines  that  lit  oh  the  ground 
and  wtre  rejected  when  the  tying  took  place,  art  cut 
Off,  and  the  full  and  permanent  form  given  to  the  hills; 

By  thik  mode,  the  ground  over  which  the  superfluous 
Vines  creep,  is  kept  moist,  white  the  trained  vines  are 
(60  young  to  effect  that  purpose : and  by  cutting  them 
lb  late,  they  are  prevented  from  shooting  again  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

The  “ branching”  takes  place  about  the  same  time 
as  the  preceding  operation  : though  some  planters  defer 
It  till  the  blossom  is  fairly  set ; as  then  they  consider 
the  object  of  it  mort  eff-ctuaHy  secured.  It  consists 
' in  taking  off  the  leaves  and  branches  to  tbe  height  of 
three  or  four  feet,  in  order  to  allow  the  air  and  sun  to 
enter  more  freely,  and  to  give  all  the  nourishment  to 
the  productive  shoots. 

After  this  the  ground  is  “becked”  the  second  time, 
and  “ half-hilled  s”  this  is  t»  up  a little  mould 
into  the  crown  of  the  hill,  with  tbe  hof-side  of  the 
beck.  The  object  of  the  second  “ becking”  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  first,  and  it  is  performed 
in  tbe  same  manner ; only,  as  tbe  ground  is  now  less 
stiff  and  hard,  and  the  weeds  less  numerous,  with  more 
ease  and  dispatch.  A few  weeks  afterwards,  a little 
more  mould  is  drawn  up  by  the  “ beck”  to  each  hill : 
during  the  remainder  of  the  season  the  M beck”  is  not 
used. 

Just  before  tbe  hop-picking,  the  ground  is  hoed  or  ' 
“ peered  t”  this  is  to  destroy  such  weeds  as  Jiave  come 
up  since  the  second  becking:  and  as  the  ground  does 
not  now  need  to  be  loosened  over  its  whole  surface,  a 
common  hoe  only  is, used,  in  case  tbe  moistness  of  the 
season,  or  the  richness  of  the  ground,  brings  forward 
the  weeds  before  the  first  “ becking,”  or  between  the 
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fust  and  second  becking,  the  ground  is  also  hoed  or 
“ peered”  at  these  times. 

Such  is  the  usual  routine  of  management  in  the  hop* 
plantations  round  Farnham : the  striking  and  leading 
difference  between  it  and  that  which  is  followed  iq 
Kent  and  other  districts,  is,  that  here  no  implements 
are  used,  every  thing  is  done  by  man.  Whether  thif 
preference  of  manual  labour  arises  from  its  paying 
better  by  the  superior  productiveness  or  superior  qua* 
lity  of  the  bops,  or  from  its  having  been  found  most 
suitable  to  the  soil  about  Farnham,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine : the  hop>growers  there  say  that  the  nidgets, 
See.  of  Kent  will  not  answer  with  them  r this  it  seemf 
not  very  easy  to  conceive  : the  soils  near  Farnham  and 
in  Kent  varying  greatly  in  both  places,  must  in  many 
spots  resemble  each  other.  How  for  the  manual  labour 
conduces  to  the  superior  quality  or.  superior  character 
of  the  Farnham  hops,  will  be  considered  afterwards. 

Distempers. — There  is  perhaps  no  plant  that  is  cul* 
ti rated  by  man,  that  is  subject  to  such  a variety  of 
diseases  as  the  hop  : during  every  part  of  its  growth, 
it  is  liable  to  be  attacked,  notwithstanding  the  utmost 
precaution  and  care  are  taken  ; and  the  attacks  are 
ofteR  so  rapid,  that  there  would  be  no  time  to  ward  off 
or  resist  them,  even  if  the  cause  of  them  were  well 
ascertained.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  case; 
for  although  some  of  the  diseases  of  hops  are  evidently 
occasioned  by  insects,  yet  the  particular  state  of  the 
atmosphere,  sod,  or  plant,  which  invites  and  supports 
these  insects  more  in  one  year  than  in  another,  is  % 
from  being  ascertained,  or  even  brought  within  th§ 
reach  of  probable  conjecture.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  a cold  or  unsettled  and  varying  state  of  the  atmo> 
A a 2 sphere, 
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sphere,  will  injure  hops  as  well  as  other  plants,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  encouraging  the  attacks  of 
insects  : but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  (at  least  it 
is  the  common  opinion),  that  seasons  rather  favourable 
to  other  plants  are  injurious  to  the  hop. 

* The  diseases  of  hops,  in  the  order  of  their  attack, 
arc,  1st,  “ the  little  black  bob:”  2d,  “the  long- 
winged fly  3d,  “ lice 4th,  “ the  fire  blast and 
5th,  “ the  mould.” 

1st,  “ The  Lillie  Black  Bob." — From  the  descrip- 
tion given  me  of  this  insect,  and  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  eating  the  leaves,  but  not  touching  the“  nerves,” 
it  appears  to  be  a sppcies  of  the  chrysomela : Mr. 
Marshall  says,  it  is  the  chrysomela  nemorum* . As 
soon  as  the  young  vine  appears,  this  insect  seizes  on 
the  leaves : if  the  weather  happens  to  be  dry  at  this 
season,  they  are  very  numerous  and  strong,  so  as  almost 
to  overpower  the  young  plant  as  it  rises  above  the 
ground.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  (1807),  the  “ bob” 
■never  left  them,  but  kept  continually  eating  holes  in 
^he  leaves : and  even  when  the  hop  was  formed  into 
•“  pops,”  and  had  nearly  reached  its  full  size,  this  in- 
sect ate  the  heart  of  the  hop  out,  and  gave  the  plants 
that  appearance  which  is  called  the  “ red  blight.” 

2d,  “ The  Long-winged  Fly — This  is  probably  the 
“ irutsca  morio”  of  Linnaeus,  from  the  name,  descrip- 
tive of  the  length  of  its  wings,  and  from  its  being  re* 
presented  as  nearly  of  the  size  and  appearance  of  the 
common  garden  fly. 

This  fly  is  said  to  arrive  and  settle  on  the  hops  iri 
greatest  numbers  when  the  wind  is  from  the  east, 

• This  insect  evidently  belongs  to  the  second  section  of  the  genus 
tbrytomefa,  a s it  leaps  with  surprising  agility.  > * 
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attended  with  dry  weather  : they  generally  arrive  about 
Midsummer : this  year  they  came  early,  and  continued 
till  they  were  washed  or  driven  off  by  the  min,  which 
fell  in  July.  They  extend  themselves  over  the  branches 
as  well  as  the  leaves  ; and  are  believed  to  lay  a great 
number  of  eggs,  from  which  the  small  insects,  called 
lice,  proceed.  This  is  certainly  a mistake,  as  these 
insects,  which  will  be  particularly  noticed  immedij* 
ately,  are  quite  a distinct  kind.  Another  opinion,  better 
founded,  though  probably  not  correct,  is,  that  these 
small  insects  come  along  with  the  “ long-winged  fly.” 
3d,  “ The  Lice." — These,  as  we  have  just  men* 
tioned,  are  supposed  by  many  to  accompany  the  fly  ; 
they  area  species  of  aphis,  probably  the  aphis  f abet*: 
but  there  are  several  objections  to  this  opinion  : the 
aphis  tribe,  I believe,  are  not  attached  to  other  insects  : 
the  young  aphides  are  known  to  be  deposited  by  the 
females,  in  the  plants  to  which  they  belong,  and  do 
not  come  out  till  the  beginning  of  summer  : many  of 
the  musca  tribe,  particularly  those  that  frequent  gar- 
dens, are  known  to  teed  on  the  aphis  : all  these  cir- 
cumstances certainly  render  it  improbable  that  the 
aphides  should  be  brought  by  the  fly.  Js  it  not  even 
probable,  that  the  fly,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  in-  . 
juring  the  hop,  by  perforating  it,  is  merely  searching 
for  and  destroying  the  aphides  h 

The  aphis,  when  it  is  abundant,  is  the  worst  enemy 
the  hop  has:  the  leaves  arc  completely  covered  by  it 


• ' . • » * . 

• This  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  hop-growers  in  the  district  of  Can- 
terbury, plant  beans  in  the  intervals  of  their  plantations,  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  attract  the  vermin  or  aphis  (Marshall’s  Southern  Coun- 
ties,.!. 401) ; and  that  the  came  species  of  coccindla  is  found  to  devour 
the  aphis  of  the  hop  and  the  aphis  of  the  bean. 
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with  filth  of  a dirty  black  colour,  and  ah  unpleasant 
smell : this  is  called  the  black  bright,  it  is  well 
known  that  all  the  aphis  tribe  eznde,  partly  from  the 
boms  on  their  abdomen,  and  partly  from  two  orifices 
at  the  same  place,  a sweetish  juice,  which  attracts  other 
insects ; so  that  it  is  probable  that  the  hop  is  injmed, 
both  by  the  sap  of  the  plant  being  sucked  out  by  the 
aphis,  and  by  the  attacks  of  such  insects  as  Me  at- 
tracted by  the  sweet  juice  of  the  aphis. 

Fortunately  there  is  an  insect  which  preys  upon  these 
destructive  vermin  ; this  is  the  larvre  of  tire  lady-bird 
fcoccinetla  septern  punctata),  known  about  Farnham 
by  tbe  name  of  “ serpents this  year,  when  the 
aphides  were  remarkably  numerous,  they  were  de- 
voured both  by  the  larvae  of  the  lady-bird,  and  by  the 
hdy-bird  itself,  which,  it  is  well  known,  swarmed 
every  where  in  the  Sonth  of  England. 

4tb,  “ The  Fire-Blast — Tbis  disease  generally  at- 
tacks the  hop-grounds  in  July  : it  discovers  itself  in 
tbe  yellow  parched  appearance  of  the  leaves,  which  are 
completely  scorched.  A humid  moist  morning,  suc- 
ceeded by  a very  hot,  sultry,  close  day,  is  supposed 
to  bring  on  this  disease.  It  often  happens,  that  only 
■parts  of  a plantation  suffer  from  the  fire-blast,  while 
other  parts  are  entirely  free  from  it  s tbis  most  probably 
arises  from  the  greater  qunntity  of  moisture  arising  from 
those  particular  parts,  or  from  the  air  there  being  more 
■confined  and  stagnant,  or  perhaps  from  both  these  cir- 
cumstances combined.  Hops  in  a low,  damp,  unren- 
tilated  situation,  are  certainly  more  affected  with  tbis 
disorder,  than  those  which  stand  high  and  open.  It 
-seldom  happens  that  the  hops  recover  from  the  fire-Ua&t 
to  wuch  a degree,  as  to  produce  a good  and  abundant 
crop  s the  earlier  the  attack,  the  greater  probability  is 
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there,  in  most  instances,  that  the  hops  will  gat  the  bet* 
ter  of  it.  , 

5th,  “ The  Mould.,  or  Fen!” — This  disorder  is  evi- 
dently of  vegetable  origin  : by  some  planters  it  is  attri- 
buted to  the  too  great  richness  of  the  soil ; by  others, 
to  the  perspiration  being  stopped  by  ibe  cold  aii4 
•moisture  ot  the  season.  The  mould,  when  it  first  makes 
4ts  appearance,  is  of  a pure  wbi.e  colour,  which  gra- 
dually changes  to  a dark  brown.  It  is  considered  as 
an  infectious  disorder  i at  least  it  is  said,  that  whenever - 
any  particular  part  of  a hop-plantation  is  seixed  with 
it,  the  other  parts  seldom  escape  ; but  this  most  pro- 
bably arises  from  the  cause  of  mould  existing  among 
all  (he  parts  of  the  plantation. 

The  mould  attacks  both  the  leaves  and  the  hop:  it 
generally  begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  bop,  and  creeps 
to  the  extreme  end  of  it ; depriving  tbe  scales  of  their 
stifiiiginess  as  it  advances,  and  making  them  close  and 
adhere  to  one  another. 

There  is  no  remedy  that  can  be  depended  upon  for 
any  of  these  disorders  : a few  smart  ^bovvers  of  rain  will 
wash  away  tbe  files  and  aphides  ; bpt  if  the  rains  con- 
tinue long,  they  produce  or  encourage  -the  mould. 
Many  remedies  have  been  suggested,  and  some  applied, 
for  the  different  disorders  of  the  hops ; most  of  (hear 
have  proved  completely  unsuccessful  j others  have  ape 
peared  to  be  cfiicacioits  in  a few  instances,  or  in  parti- 
cular spots ; but  when  applied  another  year,  or  Ip 
Other  plantations,  they  have  entirely  failed.  While 
there  is  such  complete  ignorance  of  the  real  cause  of  all 
these  different  disorders,  it  is  vain,  and  may  be  preju- 
dicial, to  attempt  to  remove  them,  Experiments  pre 
much  wanted  on  tlsc  diseases  of  plants  in  general : till 
these  are  mark  accurately,  and  observation  is  more 
a a 4 closely 
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closely  on  the  -watch,  we  must  necessarily  he  entirely 
in  the  dark  on  this  important  subject. 

Picking. — The  practice  of  Farnham,  with  respect 
to  the  state  of  ripeness  at  which  they  begin  to  pick 
their  hops,  varies  very  much  from  that  which  is  usual 
in  the  other  hop  districts.  As  the  great  object  of  the 
Farnham  planters  is*  to  get  a delicate  sample)  they  are 
careful  not  to  let  the  hop  stand  so  long  as  to  take  on  a 
decidedly  yellow  colour,  or  to  give  out  a strong  degree 
of  bitterness.  Having  these  objects  in  view,  they  begin 
picking  when  the  hops  are  rather  under-ripe,  generally 
about  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  Septem- 
ber. 

- The  weather  deemed  most  favourable  for  picking,  is 
that  which  is  neither  very  sultry  nor  moist : rainy  wea- 
ther is  of  course  extremely  unfavourable.  If  the  sun  is 
very  hot  and  scorching,  it  is  apt  to  shrivel  and  disco- 
lour the  hops  before  they  can  be  gathered  off  the  poles 
and  carried  to  the  kiln  : if  the  mornings  are  moist  or 
dewy,  the  hops  that  arc  gathered  then  become  musty.  ' 
To  prevent  the  hops  being  injured  by  the  hot  sun,  the 
pole-pullers  take  dow  n no  more  poles  than  the  pickers 
can  pick  in  a short  time : if  it  is  necessary  to  begin 
picking  while  the  dew  remains,  the  pole  is  shook  to  and 
fro,  in  order  to  throw  off  as  much  of  it  as  possible. 

The  people  employed  are  divided  into  two  sets — 
those  who  cut  the  vines,  and  draw  the  poles ; and  those 
who  pick  the  hops  : the  former  are  men  ; the  latter) 
men,  women,  and  children.  They  are  collected  in 
great  numbers  from  the  adjoining  counties,  and  from 
Portsmouth. 

'1  lie  vines  are  cut  abdut  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  bleeding,  which,  from  their 
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imperfect  state  of  ripeness,  would  take  place,  if  they 
were  cut  nearer  the  root.  The  poles  are  then  drawn 
ont  of  the  ground,  and  laid  horizontally  by  the  sides  of 
the  bin.  The  bin  is  a frame  of  wood,  four  feet  square, 
with  legs  which  raise  it  three  feet  from  the  ground  : a 
bag  made  of  coarse  cloth,  and  which  holds  seven 
bushels,  is  fastened  by  hooks  to  the  frame  or  bin  : the 
poles,  which  had  been  laid  by  the  pole*pullers  by  the 
side  of  the  bin,  are  lifted  up  by  the  pickers,  and  placed 
upon  the  end  of  the  frame,  w hich  rises  above  the  bag 
for  this  purpose.  Sometimes  one  pole  only  is  raised  at 
a time,  which  is  picked  by  two  pickers  ; sometimes 
a pole  is  lifted  up  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  picked 
by  four  pickers,  two  to  each  pole. 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  Farnham  practice,  to  begin  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pole,  and  to  pick  the  hops  one  by 
one,  without  bunches,  long  tails , or  leaves : great  at- 
tention is  also  paid  to  the  sorting  of  them  during  the 
picking.  They  are  divided,  at  least,  into  three  kinds: 
those  that  are  just  of  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness,  and 
are  full  and  fair  in  their  appearance,  arc  first  gathered 
of!'  the  vines,  and  put  by  themselves  into  the  bin-cloth ; 
such  as  are  rather  inferior  in  quality,  or  not  exactly 
taken  at  the  proper  degree  of  ripeness,  are  of  the  se- 
cond sort,  and  are  likewise  put  by  themselves  in  a bas- 
ket: as,  however,  with  the  1 arnham  planters,  hops 
that  are  under-ripe  are  more  esteemed  and  valuable 
than  such  as  are  over-ripe,  the  second  sort  takes  in  only 
the  greenish  hops : such  as  are  brown  and  over-ripe, 
arc  the  third  sort  ; and,  if  the  grower  is  very  nice,  a 
fourth  basket  is  set  for  such  as  are  defective  in  their 
form,  or  have  received  a check  during  their  growth. 
The  bag  is  emptied  as  often  as  it  requires  it  in  the 
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coarse  of  (he  picking,  and  (lie  hops,  are  carried  to  the 
kiln. 

As  the  pickers  are  commonly  paid  by  the  bushel, 
and  it  is  found  convenient  or  agreeable  to  (lie  planter 
or  pickers,  to  settle  their  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
season,  tokens  are  given  for  every  bushel  picked ; and 
when  these  bushels  amount  to  20,  the  holder  delivers 
them  to  the  master,  who  cuts  a notch  on  a tally  kept 
for  that  purpose*. 

Drying. ~~It  is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  that  tha 
hops  should  be  dried  as  soon  as  possible  after  they  arc 
picked  ; since,  if  they  are  kept  in  the  baskets  in  which 
they  are  brought  from  the  grounds  long,  they  are  apt 
to  heat  and  spoil.  Great  nicety  is  required  in  regu- 
lating the  beat  of  tire  kiln,  in  order  that  the  hops  may 
not  dry  too  fast,  by  which  they  are  apt  to  be  burnt : 


• * ‘ Thc  Donut  Tallt.' — Tbit  beautifully  simple  device,  which 
tardy  aught  he  applied  with  profit  on  various  other  occasions,  it  formed 
of  two  thin  pieces  of  wood,  each  of  them  befog  about  nine  inches  long, 
one  inch  and  a half  broad,  and  a quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Thcae  arc 
neatly  planed,  and  accurately  fitted  together  by  meant  of  a thoulder 
formed  on  the  principal  part,  or  tally,  which  it  three  fochct  longer  than  > 
the  inferior  part,  or  check  ; the  two,  when  joined  together,  making  the 
double  tally,  which  it  twelve  inches  long,  one  inch  and  s half  wide,  and 
one  inch  and  a half  thick  from  end  to  end. 

41  One  of  these  double  tallies  is  appropriated  to  each  petty,  or  aingle 
person  (picking  alone),  who  receives  the  check  part,  the  ttlly  remaining 
with  the  steward ; each  of  them  being  previously  identified  with  the  same 
number."—/ MarAall't  Stmitni  Cwntm,  i.  252.) 

The  price  per  bushel  varies  with  the  crop,  and  teems  to  have  increased 
much  within  20  years:  about  1790,  the  common  price  was  I$d  per 
bushel;  inl791,  the  crop  being  bad,  2d  was  given  ; while  fo  1801,  the 
crop  befog  uncommonly  large,  the  pickers  agreed  to  take  2d  per  bushel. 

The  piclmiy  arc  allowed  small-beer;  the  poic -pullers,  tie. 
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Hie  thickness  or  quantity  of  the  bops  mutt  depend  upon 
their  state ; if  they  are  full  of  moisture,  from  being 
under-ripe,  or  from  the  dampness  of  the  season,  they 
should  be  laid  on  the  kiiii  very  thin,  and  a very  mode- 
rate degree  of  beat  should  be  applied,  otherwise  the 
steam  arising  from  them  will  make  them  cake,  or  run 
into  lamps.  In  order  to  prevent  this  set  Fam  bam, 
white,  as  lias  been  already  mentioned,  the  hops  are 
gathered  green,  many  kilns  have  two  floors,  one  about 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  other : (be  bops  that  are 
greenest,  or  contain  most  moisture,  are  put  on  the  up- 
per floor,  and  are  thus  dried  very  gradually,  and  fitted 
to  receive  aad  support  the  greater  beat  of  the  lower 
floor. 

Ia  the  early  part  of  the  season,  or  during  moist  wea- 
ther, the  hops  yield  less  from  the  kiln  than  whoa  they 
become  riper  or  drier  : it  takes  five  pounds  of  moist  or 
under-ripe  hops,  and  four  pounds  of  dry  ripe  hops,  to 
make  one  pound  when  they  are  taken  from  the  kiln. 
They  are  generally  12  hours  on  the  hair.  When  the 
upper  part  of  the  bops  appear  to  have  felt  the  fire,  they 
are  turned  : before  this  is  done,  it  is  judged  prudent  to 
lower  the  temperature  a little,  and  to  restore  it  when 
the  turning  has  taken  place.  When  the  bops  are 
brittle,  or  crisp,  they  are  considered  as  sufficiently 
’ dried  : if  they  are  taken  off  before  they  are  completely 
dried,  they  are  apt  to  lose  their  flavour,  to  diminish  in 
bulk,  and  even  to  spoil  well-dried  hops,  if  they  are 
put  among  them. 

The  Farnhara  hop-growers  seldom  use  any  kind  of 
fuel  but  charcoal ; partly  because  it  is  deemed  the 
most  proper  for  tire  purpose  of  drying  the  hops,  as 
being  the  most  secure  from  communicating  any  pasts, 
cukur  smell  or  flavour,  or  from  injuring  the  delicacy  of 
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their  colour ; but  principally,  perhaps,  because  coke 
cannot  be  easily  or  cheaply  procured.  Sea-coal  has 
been  tried,  but  it  left  such  a flavour  on  the  hops,  as 
prevented  their  sale  at  Weyhill.  A ton  of  hops  is 
calculated  to  require  about  90  bushels  of  charcoal, 
which,  at  Is.  per  bushel,  is  4/.  10s.  per  ton.  Sul- 
phur is  said  to  have  been  sometimes  used  at  Farnhara, 
but  to  have  been  laid  aside,  from  a conviction  of  its 
being  unlawful : this  certainly  would  have  deterred  the 
Farnham  hop-growers,  if  they  had  had  previously  any 
motive  to  use  sulphur ; but  as  their  great  object  is  to  keep 
the  colour  of  their  hops  pale,  and  the  evident  tendency, 
if  not  the  sole  object,  of  employing  sulphur,  is  to  give 
the  hop  a bright  yellow  colour,  it  is  not  likely  that  it 
ever  has  been,  or  will  be,  much  used  about  Farnham. 

From  the  state  of  extreme  brittleness  in  which  well- 
dried  hops  are,  when  taken  from  the  kiln,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  not  in  a proper  condition  to  be  put  into 
the  pockets  immediately  : before  the  bagging  takes 
place,  they  are  therefore  carried  into  the  store-room, 
and  laid  in  heaps,  in  order  to  give  them  that  degree  of 
softness  which  will  permit  them  to  be  pressed  into  the 
pockets,  without  breaking  down  into  powder.  As  soon 
as  they  get  the  proper  degree  of  toughness  and  tenacity, 
they  are  fit  for 

Bagging- — All  the  finer  hops,  or  those  of  the  “ first 
picking,”  are,  at  Farnham,  put  into  “ pockets only 
the  inferior  kinds  are  put  into  “ bags.”  These  differ 
in  the  materials  of  which  they  are  made,  their  size,  and 
the  quantity  or  weight  of  hops  which  they  contain. 
Bags  are  madeof  what  is  called  Canterbury,  pocketting, 
which  is  much  finer  than  what  is  used  for  the  same 
purpose  in  many  of  the  other  hop  districts  : they  are 
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about  seven  feet  and  a half  long,  and  about  eight  feet 
in  circumference  : they  contain  cwt.  of  hops.  The 
pockets  are  always  made  of  fine  canvas,  about  five  feet 
and  three  quarters  in  circumference,  and  nearly  of  the 
same  length  as  the  bugs  : half  a bag,  or  1$  cwt.  is  put 
into  each  pocket : 4 lb.  are  allowed  for  the  weight  of 
the  canvas.  , • v 

The.  following  is  the  mode  of  putting  the  hops  into 
the  pockets  : a round  hole,  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
the  full  pocket,  is  made  in  the  floor  of  the  bagging- 
room  : a few  hops  are  tied  tight  in  the  two  lower  cor- 
ners of  the  pocket  (in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in 
wool-sacks),  in  order  that  when  full,  they,  may  be 
lifted  or  swung  with  ease.  A hoop,  rather  larger  than 
the  circumference  of  the  hole,  is  used  to  stretch  out  the 
pocket,  by  means  of  hooks  on  the  outer  side  of  it : the 
inner  side  of  the  hoop,  when  the  pocket  is  let  down 
into  the  hole  in  the  floor,  resting  on  the  floor,  or  on  a 
frame  of  wood  laid  over  the  mouth  of  the  hole.  When 
the  pocket  is  thus  stretched  out,  and  let  into  the  open- 
ing, the  “ feeder”  throws  a few  shovelfuls  down  ; and 
the  “ bagster,”  descending,  presses  them  firm  and 
close,  especially  towards  the  bottom  aud  sides  of  the 
pocket:  more  hops  are  thrown  down,  and  carefully 
and  regularly  pressed  till  the  pocket  is  filled  : half  an 
hour  is  generally  required  to  fill  a pocket. 

Expenses. — The  expenses  of  a hop-plantation  are 
much  greater  at  Farnham  than  in  any  other  hop  dis- 
trict in  the  kingdom.  Independently  of  the  very  high 
rent,  the  labour,  being  all  performed  by  the  hand,  is 
much  more  expensive,  and  the  quantity  of  manure  ap- 
plied per  acre  more  considerable. 
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The  gross  calculation,  including  the  rent,  is  36f.  per 
acre : it  would  be  difficult,  however,  to  state  all  the 
particulars  that  would  make  up  that  sum,  even  allow* 
tag  it  were  exactly  true.  The  following  is  probably  a 
pretty  accumte  statement  of  the  annual  expenses  per 
acre,  setting  aside  the  rent,  am)  taxes  and  tithe,  which 
of  course  differ  according  to  the  rent ; and  the  picking, 
carriage,  drying,  stowing,  and  hogging,  which  vary 
with  the  crop. 


Manure,  ......... 

Spreading, 

Cutting,  ..... 

Throwing  the  poles,  and  laying  them  oat, 

Sharpening  the  poles,  ... 

Poling, 

Tying,  — .......... 

Becking  the  first  time,  .. 

- the  second  time, 

Hal  Shilling, 

Hilling,  .. ......... 

Hoeing, 


MWMM  «•••••<  MttWMt**** 


umk  £ • B 0 

0 3 

1 0 
0 8 
0 7 
0 9 
0 8 


0 

0 

0 


Stripping  and  stacking 
500  new  poles,  at  28r.  per  100  over-head  ; > 
deducting  Or.  per  100  for  the  old  poles,  7 
Sundry  expenses  for  shifting  the  poles,  &c. 


8 

8 

5 


0 2 
0 8 


0 

0 


5 10 
0 8 


£.18  17 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


The  rent,  taxes,  and  tithe,  on  lands  of  a medians 
quality,  may  amount  to  12k  per  acre : the  expenses  of 
picking,  drying,  packing,  &c.  6n  the  average  pro* 
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duce  of  such  lands,  to  about  61.  per  acne,  making  in 
the  whole, 

Manure,  labour,  and  poles  j ••••  ^ • 18  17  6 
Rent,  tithe,  taxes,  12  0 0 

Picking,  &c.  .. - 6 0 0 

£.36  17  6 


Of  this  enormous  sum,  31/.  I7s.  6d.  must  be  ex- 
pended, whatever  the  crop  may  prove  to  be.  When 
this  is  considered,  and  the  risk,  trouble,  and  expense 
of  filling  up  annually  such  lulls  as  lose  their  plants,  are 
taken  into  the  account,  the  hop-planter  would  seem  to 
require,  not  only  a good  crop,  but  a high  price  for  his 
hops.  x 

The  different  implements  necessary  for  a hop-planta- 
tion, most  of  which  have  already  been  described,  and. 
their  uses  pointed  oat,  arc  subjoined,  with  their  prices. 


A spildy  MMUHOmMUMMWeiMWUimwsss  £ 

.0 

6 

0 

A bl'Ck  J MSSMMM  ••••«*•<•»• 

0 

5 

0 

ren-uicfy  hoc,  — — ••»-»»»«*»« 

0 

2 

6 

Fourteen-inch  hoc, 

0 

3 

6 

Picking-basket,  

0 

6 

0 

Scales  and  weights, 

5 

0 

0 

BlU,  ititfUUMnwumoMmnmtUMMonwtM 

0 

3 

a 

Hujhbftfj  

0 

7 

0 

£ 

.6 

13 

0 

The  kiln,  store-room,  bagging-room. 

if 

they  are  of 

moderate  size,  will  cost  nearly  300/.* 

> 

* A fourteen-feet  kiln  will  dry  in  the  24  hours,  1. 1 

r.  at 

two  dryings. 

300  bushels  of  hops  from  the  vine,  or  about  350  lb.  of  dry  hops. 
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The  first  expense  of  poling,  reckoning  2700  poles  to 
the  acre,  and  28r.  per  hundred  over-head  for  the  poles, 
will  amount  to  371.  16s.  per  acre. 

Produce. — It  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix  on  any 
produce  that  will  approach  within  any  tolerable  degree 
of  accuracy  to  the  real  average.  This  does  notarise 
so  much  from  the  difference  of  the  soil  or  management, 
as  from  the  great  difference  between  the  crops  of  diffe- 
rent years.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  the  hops ‘on 
the  vines  are  actually  not  worth  the  expense  of  picking ; 
or  will  barely  pay  the  men  who  strip  and  stack"  the 
poles.  On  the  other  hand,  I was  informed  that  a ton, 
and  even  24  cwt.  had  sometimes  been  picked  off  an 
acre  of  some  of  the  very  best  grounds*  in  a singularly 
favourable  season : this,  however,  was  mentioned  as 
very  extraordinary,  and  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
calculation,  or  even  into  the  expectation  of  the  planter. 
Four  or  five  hundred  weight  is  counted  but  a poor  crop 
on  lands  of  a medium  quality ; six,  seven,  or  eight 
cwt.  a good  crop  on  the  same  lands : on  the  best  lands, 
in  favourable  seasons,  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  cwt.  are 
not  unfrequently  grown,  perhaps  the  average  produce 
of  lands  of  a medium  quality  may  be  laid  at  6*  cwt. 

per  acre*.  , ...  f • 

The  price  of  hops  varies  as  much  as  the  produce  : 

_ i*. 

* Some  seasons  are  talked  of  at  Farnham  as  remarkable  both  for  the 
great  quantity  and  the  superior  quality  of  the  hops  : in  the  year  1778, 
there  was  a very  large  crop,  but  that  in  1801  was  still  more  abundant. 
At  Michaelmas  WeyhiU  fair,  that  year,  8000  pockets  oi|t  of  lGpOO, 
were  from  Farnham,  and  the  prime  Farnbamt  were  all  cleared  off  in 
about  four  hours.  In  1803,  when  the  crop  of  hops  was  good,  the  ave- 
rage produce  of  the  parish  of  Farnham  -was  laid  at  seven  or  eight  cwt.  fer 
aereK 
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the  Farnham  hops  are  always,  however,  at  the  top  of 
the  market.  In  the  other  districts,  the  “ bag-hops” 
are  generally  from  12s.  to  16s.  per  cwt.  below  their 
tl  pocket,”  or  finer  hops : and  the  Farnham  pocket 
hops  are  not  unfrequently  one-third  above  the  pocket 
hops  of  the  other  districts  : sometimes  they  are  nearly 
double  the  price.  In  1803,  when  the  crops  were  very 
good  in  all  the  hop  districts,  the  prices,  soon  after  the 
hop-picking  was  over,  were  for  pockets  per  cwt.  Kent 
and  Sussex,  from  51.  to  61.  ; Farnham,  from  71.  to 
81.  10s.  This  year,  when  the  crops  were  extremely 
bad  every  where,  the  prices  on  the  6th  of  November 

were  as  follow : 

\ , 

Packet!.  Per  rut. 

Kent,  £.5  0 ............  £.6  10 

Sussex,  MM  MM»((  5 0 «•••••••>»•••»•■  5 16 

Farnham,  ........  8 8 10  0* 

If  we  take  the  average  price  of  Farnham  hops  at  71. 
15s.  per  cwt.  the  medium  between  71.  and  81.  10s.  and 
the  average  produce  at  64  cwt.  per  acre,  the  gross  sunt 

will  be  50 1.  7s.  6d.  per  acre  ; from  .this  are  to  be  de- 

ducted, the  rent,  taxes,  expense,  &c.  361.  17 s.  6d. 

* In  October  1807,  the  prices  of  bags  and  pockets  were  as  follow : 

Bagt.  Per  nut. 

Kent,  - -£.50  - - £.6  0 

Sussex,  - -50  - • -5  16 

Essex,  • - 50  - • 5 16 

Puckett.  Per  net. 

» £.5  10  - - £.7  7 

• 5 0 - • 6 16 

8 0 - . 11  0 
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and  the  duty,  which  at  present  amounts  to  1/.  3r.  id. 
per  cwt.  or  to  7 1.  11s.  8rf.  on  6fcwt.,  the  supposed 
produce ; and  the  nett  remaining  sum  will  be  hi.  18s. 
id-  per  acre.  When  we  consider  the  legal  interest  of 
the  money  laid  out  at  first  on  the  kiln,  poles,  &c.  and 
tlje  per  centage  that  should  be  allowed  for  the  wear  and 
tear  of  the  former  and  of  the  different  implements,  the 
profit  per  acre  will  not  appear  great.  To  this  it  is  pro- 
per to  add,  that  the  small  extent  of  the  hop-plantations 
necessarily  confines  the  whole  profit  to  a small  sum, 
even  though  the  profit  per  acre  may  be  deemed  large. 
The  largest  plantation  about  Farnham  does  not  reach 
60  acres : there  is  another,  I believe,  about  40  acres, 
but  in  general  they  do  not  reach  above  ten  or  twenty 
acres. 

The  great  mart  for  the  Farnham  hops  is  Weyhill 
fair : they  are  bought  there  principally  by  dealers,  who 
retail  them  to  private  families,  by  whom  they  are  pre- 
ferred on  account  of  the  paleness  of  colour  and  delicacy 
of  flavour  which  they  give  to  malt  liquor.  Every 
pocket  is  stamped  with  a particular  device,  which  is 
changed  regularly  every  year  : and  the  Farnham  hop-  • 
growers  bind  themselves  under  a severe  penalty,  not  to 
put  any  other  hops  but  those  grown  about  Farnham 
into  tbe  pockets  thus  marked.  The  refusal  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Blizam-hall  acre  at  Weyhill  fair  (al- 
ready noticed),  to  admit  the  “ never-blacks,”  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  fear  that  these  large  coarse  looking 
hops  would  injure  the  reputation  of  .the  Farnham  pro- 
duce. . . . 

Having  finished  this  detailed  account  of  the  manage- 
of  the  Farnham  hop-growers,  it  may  be  interesting,  if 
not  useful,  to  inquire 

1.  Upon  what  quality  or  circumstance,  the  reputa- 
tion, 
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tion,  and  consequent  high  price,  of  the  Farnham  hop 
depends. 

2.  To  what  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  peculiar  quality 
of  the  Farnham  hops. 

1.  In  comparing  the  hops  in  a pocket  marked  with 
the  Farnham  device,  with  the  hops  in  a pocket  of  any 
other  district,  we  immediately  perceive  that  they  are 
mixed  with  fewer  long-tails  and  leaves,  and  that  they 
are  not  so  bunchy : in  short,  that  they  are  better 
sorted  than  the  other  hops.  When  we  come  to  exa- 
mine them  by  the  smell,  hand,  and  taste,  we  find  them 
possessed  of  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  hop  iu  an  in- 
ferior or  less  palpable  degree  : the  Farnham  growers 
say  they  are  more  delicate  : to  the  eye  they  are  much 
paler,  of  course  they  do  not  colour  the  ale  so  highly, 
nor  give  it  that  harsh  bitter  which  other  hops  produce. 
These  two  circumstances,  their  being  better  sorted  and 
cleaned,  and  their  being  possessed  of  superior  delicacy 
(to  apply  the  most  favourable  term),  enable  the  Farn- 
ham hop-growers  to  sell  their  hops  so  much  above  the 
market  price  of  other  hops. 

2.  As  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  the 
management  which  makes  the  Farnham  hops  freer 
from  bunches  and  leaves,  we  shall  proceed  to  enquire 
upon  what  cause  their  superior  delicacy  depends.  By  ■ 
same,  this  is  attributed  to  the  soil ; but  by  those  who 
have  examined  the  soil  at  Farnham,  and  compared  it 
with  the  soil  in  the  other  hop  districts,  particularly  in 
Kent,  this  opinion  is  utterly  rejected ; since  in  Kent 
there  are  soils  equally  good  and  equally  favourable  to 
the  culture  of  the  hop  : many  even  of  the  Farnham 
planters  allow,  that  their  soil  is  not  so  very  peculiar  ir^ 
its  richness  or  hop-bearing  quality,  as  to  account  for 
the  superior  delicacy  of  their  hops. 
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It  cannot  be  ascribed  to  tlic  particular  variety  of 
bop  which  is  cultivated  at  Farnham  : no  doubt,  the 
“ white  vine”  yields  finer  hops  than  the  “ red  vine 
and  more  perhaps  of  the  former  are  grown  at  Farnham, 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  plantation,  than  in  the 
other  districts  : but  it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Farn- 
ham. It  may  indeed,  perhaps  be  thought,  that  there 
is  a particular  sub-variety  at  Farnham  ; but  cuttings 
from  the  best  of  the  Farnham  hops  have  been  sent  into 
Kent,  and  if  this  were  really  the  cause  of  the  superi- 
ority, we  may  be  assured  it  would  long  before  this 
have  produced  the  same  effect  there  as  at  Farnham. 

The  more  intelligent  and  less  prejudiced  of  the  Farn- 
ham hop-growers,  ascribe  the  superior  delicacy  of  their 
hops  to  their  superior  attention  and  management : 
before  determining  on  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider what  part  of  the  management  they  allude  to.  It 
cannot  be  their  substituting  manual  instead  of  team 
labour : their  working  their  ground  more,  or  their 
giving  it  a greater  quantity  of  manure  : these  circum- 
stances would  probably  ensure  a better  crop  in  most 
seasons,  but  can  hardly  be  considered  as  having  much 
effect,  if  any,  upon  thequality.  In  what  other  respect 
then  do  they  differ  from  the  growers  in  other  districts, 
in  the  management  of  their  hops  ? To  that,  whatever  it 
may  be,  we  may  fairly  trace  the  superior  quality  of 
their  hops,  even  if  we  had  no  direct  and  positive  proof 
that  it  is  actually  the  cause. 

The  Farnham  bop-growers  pick  their  hops  much 
sooner  than  is  usual  in  the  other  districts  : not  merely 
sooner  in  the  season,  for  that  might  arise  from  a better 
climate,  or  a warmer  soil,  or  exposure ; but  sooner, 
as  regards  the  state  of  ripeness  of  the  hops.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state,  that  hops  picked  before  they  are 
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fully  ripe,  must  be  of  a paler  colour,  and  with  less  of 
their  peculiar  smell  and  flavour,  than  hops  which  are. 
permitted  to  stand  till  they  are  full  ripe : in  other 
words,  the  superior  delicacy  (as  it  is  called)  and  the 
consequent  higher  price  of  the  Farnham  hops,  arise 
principally,  if  not  solely,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  are  picked  before  they  are  ripe.  It  is  not  neces* 
sary,  however,  to  leave  this  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  what  we  know  must  be  the  effect  of  picking  therti 
under  ripe  : there  is  still  more  direct  proof : hops  ga- 
thered at  Farnham,  after  the  ‘lfne  kinds,"  i.  e.  in  a 
state  of  perfect  ripeness  from  the  same  plantation , 
are  kept  by  themselves  as  inferior  hops,  and  sold  at 
inferior  prices.  The  conclusion  therefore  seems  per- 
fectly just,  indeed  inevitable,  that  the  peculiar  qualities 
of  the  Farnham  fine  hops,  depend  entirely  upon  their 
being  gathered  before  they  are  fully  ripe.  We  shall 
not  examine  whether  such  hops  ought  to  be  called 
snore  delicate,  or  weaker  than  those  of  other  districts. 

Avery  curious  and  natural  question  arises:  if  the 
superior  quality  arises  from  the  time  they  are  picked, 
and  not  from  the  soil,  how  comes  it  that  such  high 
rents  are  given  at  Farnham,  and  that  the  growers  in 
other  districts  having  their  laud  much  cheaper,  do  not 
undersell  the  Farnham  growers  ? The  only  answer  that 
in  my  opinion  can  be  given  to  (his  question,  will  let 
us  still  more  into  the  cause  of  the  high  price  of  the 
Farnham  hops.  It  is  plain,  with  respect  to  the  growers 
of  other  districts,  that  if  the  soil  docs  not  cause  the  su- 
perior quality  of  the  Farnham  hops,  they  (having  their 
land  at  a lower  rent)  might  undersell  the  Farnham 
growers,  even  if  the  whole  management  of  this  district 
were  adopted,  on  the  supposition  that  every  part  of  it 
contributed  to  the  superior  quality.  It  is  equally  plain, 
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that  the  Farnham  hop-growers,  by  transferring  their 
mode  of  management  to  other  districts,  might  still  grow 
as  good  hops,  and  have  their  lands  at  a lower  rent.  It 
is  not  the  soil,  therefore,  nor  the  management,  nor  even 
the  time  of  picking,  and  the  consequent  delicacy  alone, 
that  commands  the  high  price : the  name  of  Farnham 
hops  has  not  a little  influence  also:  the  high  rent  about 
Farnham  is  given  not  so  much  for  the  soil  as  the 
name  ; and  the  growers  of  other  districts,  though  they 
might  produce  the  quality  of  Farnham  hops,  yet  from 
being  deprived  of  the  name,  would  not  be  able  to  un» 
dersell  them. 


SECT.  XXV. FLAX. 

Tins  plant  appears  never  to  have  been  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Surrey,  and  is  now  almost  entirely 
banished  from  it.  Two  causes  are  usually  assigned  for 
this:  though  probably,  without  the  co-operation  of 
some  other  causes  which  will  be  noticed  afterwards, 
they  would  scarcely  have  banished  it  so  entirely. 

In  the  first  place,  the  restriction  generally  intro- 
duced into  the  leases  of  this  county,  which  forbids  the 
tenants  to  sow  it,  is  held  out  as  the  principal  and  lead- 
ing cause  of  the  decrease  in  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant.  But  this  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  common 
and  well  founded  complaint,  that  the  farmers  in  Surrey 
pay  so  little  attention  to  the  clauses  in  their  leases,  and 
to  the  interests  of  their  landlords,  that  they  too  often 
leave  their  farms  in  such  a state  of  exhaustion,  as  to 
require  much  money,  labour,  and  time,  before  they 
can  be  recruited. 

In 
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•In  the  second  place,  it  is  said  that  a strong  and  un- 
founded prejudice  against  British  flax  has  diminished 
the  culture  of  it  through  the  whole  kingdom,  and  that 
Surrey  has  only  suffered  in  this  respect  with  the  king- 
dom at  large.  A diminished  demand  for  British  flax 
would  no  doubt  lessen  the  growth  of  it ; but  there  are 
other  reasons  which  probably  had  considerable  weight. 

In  the  first  place,  the  climate  of  Surrey  does  not 
seem  exactly  suited  to  this  plant : it  requires  a moist 
climate,  both  to  secure  a good  crop,  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  flax. 

In  the  second  place,  land  lately  broken  up  is  consi- 
dered best  for  flax  : of  this  there  is  very  little  in  Surrey. 

In  the  third  place,  the  water  in  many  parts  of  this 
county  being  impregnated  with  calcareous  matter,  is 
not  proper  for  the  steeping  of  flax. 

But  the  experience  of  this  crop  being  less  certain, 
more  troublesome,  and,  reckoning  all  the  labour  it  re- 
quires, more  expensive  than  other  crops  better  suited 
to  the  soil  and  climate  of  Surrey,  must  be  considered 
as  the  most  powerful  reason,  why  the  culture  of  it  has 
been  in  a great  measure  given  up. 

At  present  it  is  cultivated  only  in  the  south-eastern 
division  of  the  county,  on  the  borders  of  Kent;  and 
even  there  it  is  confined  to  a few  acres. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  the  management  of  the 
crop : but  from  its  now  being  considered  as  of  com- 
paratively little  importance,  and  from  its  requiring 
attention  and  labour,  when  the  principal  and  more 
valuable  crops  are  employing  all  the  hands,  it  is  often 
suffered  to  be  choked  and  injured  by  weeds. 

Most  of  the  flax  grown  in  Surrey  is  manufactured 
within  the  county,  or  at  East  Grinstead  in  Sussex. 

The  Surrey  flax-dressers  seldom  put  more  than  four 
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pounds  into  a bundle ; whereas  the  usual  quantity  iu 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  is  six  pounds. 

It  is  by  no  means  probable  that  the  culture  of  flax 
will  ever  again  be  established  in  this  county : if  the 
soil  of  the  waste  lands  were  favourable  to  it,  still  the 
dryness  of  the  climate  would  render  this  application  of 
them  by  no  means  adviseable. 


SECT.  XXVI. PHYSICAL  PLANTS. 

/ 

It  is  reckoned,  that  a greater  quantity  of  land  is  em- 
ployed in  raising  physical  plants  in  Surrey  than  in  any 
any  other  county  in  England.  Several  of  these  are  no 
doubt,  cultivated  on  a larger  scale  elsewhere ; but  if 
the  whole  extent  of  ground  under  these  plants  be  taken 
into  the  calculation,  this  county  will  be  found  to  stand 
foremost. 

Those  which  are  grown  to  the  greatest  extent  are 
peppermint,  lavender,  wormwood,  chamomile,  aniseed, 
liquorice,  and  poppy. 

By  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  physic  gardens  lie  in 
the  parish  of  Mitcham,  in  the  hundred  of  Wallington, 
about  nine  miles  from  London.  The  soil  used  for  this 
purpose  is,  as  may  naturally  be  supposed,  rendered 
extremely  rich  by  art,  as  well  as  originally  of  a good 
quality  ; it  is  what  is  generally  termed  a deep,  sound, 
black  mould,  made  very  deep  by  trench -ploughing  or 
digging,  and  lying  ou  an  absorbent  subsoil, 

4.  - . 

Peppermint. — Considerably  more  than  100  acres  of 
this  herb  are  grown  in  the  parish  of  Mitcham.  In  the 
culture  great  attention  and  labour  are  requisite : the 
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ground  must  be  made  very  fine  and  open  to  a conside- 
rable depth,  by  frequent  ploughings,  harrowings,  and 
rollings  ; and  the  manure  must  not  only  be  ■well  rotten 
before  it  is  applied,  but  worked  well  with  the  soil. 
This  herb  requires  the  constant  use  of  the  hoe,  in  order 
to  keep  the  soil  open,  and  prevent  the  weeds  from  rising 
among  it ; as  they  would  not  only  retard  its  growth 
and  make  the  crop  thinner,  but  also  injure  it  for  dis- 
tillation, unless  they  were  carefully  gathered  out. 

Before  the  winter  sets  in,  the  mould  from  the  alleys 
between  the  beds  is  thrown  over  the  plants,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  frost  from  injuring  them,  as  they  are  apt 
both  to  be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  and  to  be  killed, 
if  the  weather  prove  severe.  From  the  tenderness  of  this 
plant,  when  exposed  cither  to  very  wet  or  very  cold 
weather,  it  is  found  necessary  to  replant  one-third  of 
the  whole  crop  every  year  : in  other  words,  it  cannot 
be  reckoned  upon  as  lasting  more  than  three  years. 

The  expense  of  cultivating  this  crop  is  very  great; 
each  hoeing,  of  which  there  are  seldom  fewer  than  six, 
costs  from  65.  to  7 s.  per  acre;  and  the  throwing  up 
the  mould  before  winter,  one  guinea  per  acre,  besides 
the  expense  of  renewing  the  plants  every  third  year, 
and  the  cutting  of  the  crop. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the  average  either  of  the 
price  or  of  the  produce  per  acre  ; as  the  former  varies 
from  SI.  to  10/.  per  ton,  and  the  latter  from  two  tons 
to  six  per  acre. 

This  herb,  as  well  as  many  of  the  others,  is  prepared 
by  the  growers  in  general ; sometimes,  however,  they 
are  sold  to  the  druggists  on  the  ground,  or  after  they 
are  cut. 

The  demand  for  peppermint  would  not  be  nearly  so 
great  as  it  is,  if  the  use  of  the  water  were  confined 
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solely  to  medicinal  purposes  ; but  it  is  well  known  that 
in  London,  by  far  the  most  considerable  part  of  it  is 
drunk  as  a dram. 

t 

Lavender. — The  seed  of  this  plant  is  sown  on  rich 
and  well-prepared  ground  in  the  spring  ; and  in  April 
the  following  year,  the  plants»are  set  in  rows  two  feet 
from  each  other.  During  the  summer,  the  ground  is 
carefully  hoed  and  weeded  ; and  in  the  autumn,  the 
plants  are  pruned  aud  trimmed.  Before  the  frost  sets 
in,  the  intervals  are  dug  over ; and  every  other  year 
20  loads  of  rich  well-rotten  dung  are  laid  on,  and 
pointed  in,  per  acre. 

Some  of  the  flowers  are  bunched,  and  sold  ; but  the 
greater  part  of  them  being  intended  for  lavender-water, 
are  thrown  loose  into  mats,  and  thus  carried  to  the 
still-room.  The  expense  of  cutting  the  lavender  is 
about  one  guinea  per  acre. 

Wormwood. — This  herb  is  planted  in  rows,  about  two 
feet  from  each  other,  and  requires  to  be  kept  very  clean 
while  it  is  growing.  During  the  winter,  the  ground  is 
dug  over,  and  the  mould  from  the  intervals  is  thrown 
up  about  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  found  necessary 
to  take  up  the  roots  every  three  or  four  years,  and  to 
cut  off  the  weak  or  decayed  parts  before  they  are  re- 
planted. 

The  seed,  which  is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used, 
is  sold  both  to  the  druggists,  and  to  the  rectifiers  of 
British  spirits,  at  about  U.  10s.  per  cwt. 

Chamomile. — Two  varieties  of  this  herb  are  cultivated 
about  Mitcham — the  single,  and  the  double ; the  former 
is  principally  bought  at  Apothecaries’  Hall ; the  latter, 
by  the  druggists  in  general. 
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The  soil  best  adapted  for  chamomile  is  a dry  sandy 
loam  : the  setts  are  planted  about  nine  inches  from 
each  other,  on  beds  four  feet  wide,  with  alleys  of  18 
inches  between  them.  The  culture  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  peppermint,  viz.  constant  attention  to  weeding, 
principally  with  the  hand  ; the  digging  of  the  intervals 
at  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  covering  the  exposed 
and  loose  roots  of  the  plants  with  fresh  mould. 

A verj-  wet  summer  is  prejudicial  to  this  plant,  prin- 
cipally by  weakening  the  flavour  of  the  flower.  It  is 
sold  by  the  pound,  generally  for  about  Is.  ; and  at 
that  price,  an  average  crop  will  pay  nearly  3 31.  The 
expense  of  gathering  such  a crop  will  be  about  3/. ; 
the  price  paid  being  from  9*.  to  10s.  per  cwt.* 

Anniseed. — This  plant  requires  a very  rich  mellow 
soil,  prepared  by  being  ploughed  deep,  or  dug  over 
once  before  winter,  and  again  in  the  spring.  As  soon 
as  ever  the  weather  becomes  mild  and  dry,  the  seed  is 
sown  ; and  to  secure  it  effectually  from  the  frosty  morn- 
ings, by  which,  as  being  very  delicate  and  tender,  it 
is  easily  injured,  a thin  coating  of  dung  is  spread  over 
the  bed. 

Great  care  requires  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  crop 
clean,  by  hand-weeding  and  repeated  hoeings.  About 
the  middle  of  August,  the  seed  is  generally  sufficiently 
ripe  to  be  gathered.  It  yields  but  a small  proportion 
of  oil — seldom  more  than  half  an  ounce  from  a pound 
of  seeds.  Besides  the  more  common  and  general  use  of 
this  oil,  there  is,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  a 


* Aubrey,  in  his  History  of  Surrey,  »ayi,  that  in  his  time  (1673) 
chamomile  grew  naturally  on  a hill  in  the  parish  of  Egham,  which  was 
thence  called  u Comomile-hill.”  ( Aubrey , i.  163.) 
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considerable  demand  for  it  by  the  distillers  and  rectifiers 
of  British  spirits. 

Liquorice. — This  root  appears  formerly  to  have  been 
cultivated  to  sonic  extent,  on  the  warm,  deep,  and 
rich  sands  near  Godaiming  ; but  at  present  it  is  con- 
fined entirely,  I believe,  to  the  parish  of  Mitcham. 

Liquorice  is  well  known  to  require  a very  rich  and 
deep  soil,  as  its  roots  frequently  penetrate  a yard, 
where  the  ground  is  naturally  open  and  loose  to  that 
depth.  It  becomes  therefore  indispensably  necessary 
to  prepare  the  ground  for  it,  either  by  digging  it  two- 
spade  deep,  or  by  trench-ploughing  it,  and  afterwards 
by  loosening  the  mould  as  much  as  possible.  Some- 
times it  is  even  necessary  to  dig  the  ground  three-spades 
deep.  The  dung  is  either  put  in  before  the  ground  is 
trenched,  or  immediately  afterwards:  in  the  latter 
case,  it  is  well  rotten,  and  pointed  in  with  the  spade. 

When  the  ground  is  properly  prepared, it  is  planted 
with  shoots,  taken  from  the  heads  and  sides  of  the  old 
roots  ; and  in  order  to  secure  their  growth,  none  are 
planted  but  such  as  have  several  eyes.  The  rows  in 
which  the  liquorice  is  planted,  are  two  feet  asunder, 
and  the  shoots,  from  15  inches  to  a foot  and  a half 
from  each  other.  It  has  been  proposed  to  extend  the 
distance  between  the  rows  to  two  feet  and  a half  or 
three  feet,  in  order  that  the  plough  might  be  used  be- 
tween them.  March  is  the  most  usual  season  for  put- 
ting in  the  shoots. 

Liquorice  requires  three  years  before  it  is  fit  to  be 
taken  up : this  is  done  in  November,  by  the  spade, 
when  the  whole  roots  are  washed,  the  fibres  cut  off,  and 
the  smaller  roots  separated  from  the  larger  ones.  The 
former,  termed  the  offal,  are  dried,  and  ground  to 
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powder  ; the  latter  form  the  principal  article  of  profit, 
being  packed  up,  and  sold  to  the  druggists. 

The  liquorice  grown  on  the  very  rich  black  mould  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  London,  is  by  some  deemed  not 
nearly  so  good  as  that  which  is  grown  on  soils  less  full 
of  manure  : the  appearance  of  the  root,  at  least,  is  not 
so  promising,  being  generally  of  a darker  colour. 

The  weight  of  liquorice-root  usually  grown  on  an 
acre,  varies  from  18  cwt.  to  20  cwt.  : the  price  of  the 
best  roots  is  about  31.  per  cwt.  ; and  of  the  smaller 
roots,  when  reduced  to  powder,  much  the  same.  It 
costs  101.  per  acre  to  take  up  the  roots  with  the  spade  ; 
nor  is  this  an  extravagant  price,  when  the  great  depth 
fo  which  they  run,  and  the  slowness  of  the  operation, 
from  the  care  not  to  break  or  leave  any  of  them  in  the 
ground,  are  taken  into  the  account. 

Extraordinary  crops  of  wheat  (seven  and  eight  quar- 
ters per  acre  are  talked  of)  have  been  got  on  ground 
on  which  the  liquorice  has  been  grown.  This  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  depth  to  which  the  soil,  daring  the 
taking  up  of  the  roots,  has  been  dug  ; but  it  is  not 
easy  to  perceive,  how  a plant  with  such  a short  root  as 
wheat  has,  should  have  been  so  much  benefited  by  the 
soil  being  loosened  to  such  a great  depth  : the  greatness 
of  the  crops  may  be  attributed,  with  more  justice,  to 
the  rich  and  clean  state  of  the  ground. 

Popp]. — This  is  cultivated  in  the  physic-gardens 
for  the  heads.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  plough  the 
ground  to  an  uncommon  depth  for  this  plant,  nor  to 
lay  it  up  high  ; it  should,  however  be  made  very  fine, 
and  dressed  with  a good  coating  of  manure,  well  rotten 
and  divided,  and  carefully  mixed  with  the  soil. 
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About  the  beginning  of  April,  the  seed  is'  sown,  af 
the  rate  of  rather  less  than  a pound  to  the  acre.  As 
soon  as  all  the  plants  have  made  their  appearance,  they 
are  thinned  out  by  the  hoe  to  the  distance  of  about  six 
inches  from  each  other,  and  kept  free  of  weeds  till  they 
begin  to  ripen.  As  the  heads  ripen  at  different  times^ 
there  are  generally  three  or  four  gatherings  : as  they 
are  picked,  they  are  put  into  bags,  each  holding  about 
3000  heads,  and  are  thus  sold  to  the  chymists  and 
druggists.  Sixpence  a bag  is  paid  for  gathering  theln ; 
and  the  price  of  each  bag,  or  3000,  is  about  4/.  10s. 


Besides  the  preceding  physical  plants,  there  are  als<y 
grown,  principally  in  the  parish  of  Mitcham,  the  fol- 
lowing, viz.  : eleeampane,  rhubarb,  medicinal  soap- 
wort,  coltsfoot,  vervain,  angelica,  rosemary,  the  da- 
mask and  red  roses,  hyssop,  horehound,  marsh-mal- 
lows, pennyroyal,  &c.  &c. 

The  cultivation  of  these  and  otlief  plants  for  the 
druggists,  perfumers,  &c.  seems  to  be  fast  increasing 
in  the  parish  of  Mitcham,  and  to  be  extending  itself  to 
such  parts  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  as  possess  a 
suitable  soil,  and  are  sufficiently  near  London. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  ceutury,  there  were  a 
very  few  acres  of  physical  plants  in  the  parish  of 
Mitcham  ; now  there  are  upwards  of  250  acres  in  this 
parish  alone,  besides  nearly  100  acres  in  other  adjoining 
parts  of  the  county. 

“ We  have  some  gardeners,”  says  Mr.  Malcolm, 
“ who  occupy  several  acres  of  land  in  the  growth  of 
such  articles  as  daisies,  wall-flowers,  sweet-williams, 
primroses,  violets,  pinks,  bachelor’s-buttons,  and  the 
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like ; and  insignificant  as  these  articles  may  appear, 
yet  it  is  wonderful  the  returns  that  are  annually  made 
in  them. 

“ They  are  carried  to  the  several  markets  in  London, 
where  they  are  exposed  for  sale  in  full  blossom,  and  1 am 
informed,  meet  with  as  ready  a sale  as  any  sort  of  ve- 
getables. Indeed  Mr.  Shepherd,  who  lives  in  Horse- 
monger-lane,  Southwark,  and  who  was  an  old  servant 
of  my  father’s,  has  accumulated  a considerable  compe- 
tency, and  almost  disdains  the  idea  of  carrying  these 
things  to  market,  having  always  a ready  sale  for  them 
at  home  upon  his  own  terms.  Mr.  Arthur  Connor,  of 
Mitcham-common,  is  a large  grower  ; and  it  is  no  un- 
usual sight  to  see  three  or  four  carts  following  each 
other,  in  the  height  of  the  season,  from  his  grounds.” 
— ( Malcolm's  Agriculture  of  Surrey , vol.  iii.  p.  134.) 


SECT.  XXVII. WOAD. 

\ I 

Woad  is  sown  on  the  chalk-hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Banstead  Downs,  where  it  is  found  to  answer 
remarkably  well.  The  soil  best  adapted  for  it  is  a 
thin,  and  rather  poor,  chalky  loam  : it  grows  'too 
strong  on  good  land. 

It  is  generally  sown  along  with  a crop  of  barley,  on 
land  which  has  had  the  preparation  of  a summer-fal- 
low. In  order  to  separate  the  seed,  and  to  scatter  it 
more  evenly  over  the  surface,  it  is  usual  to  mix  it  with 
ashes  : rather  less  than  a pint  is  allowed  to  the  acre. 

There  are  two  important  circumstances  which  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  found  to  be  a very  good  pre- 
. > paration 
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paration  for  wheat  on  the  thin  soils,  where  it  is  com- 
monly grown  ; and 

Secondly,  as  it  is  ripe  very  early  in  the  summer,  it 
can  be  sold,  and  the  money  for  it  got  in  time  to  help  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  corn  harvest. 

It  is  generally  ripe  in  July,  when  it  is  pulled  and 
bunched. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

GRASS  LAND. 


IT  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the  county  of 
Surrey  has  a much  smaller  proportion  of  grass  land 
than  Middlesex,  and,  indeed,  than  most  other  coun- 
ties in  England.  It  is  however  thought  by  many  of 
the  farmers,  that  grass  land  is  rather  on  the  increase : 
this,  at  least,  is  certain,  that  there  are  several  very 
powerful  causes  operating  to  reduce  the  quantity  of 
arable  land. 

If  these  causes  proceeded  solely  or  principally  from 
the  conviction  and  experience,  that  many  parts  of  Sur- 
rey now  under  the  plough,  would  be  much  more  pro- 
ductive if  laid  down  to  grass,  the  country  would  have 
just  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  increased  knowledge  and 
overcome  prejudices  of  the  farmers,  and  at  the  prospect 
of  superior  cultivation  and  increased  produce.  But  it 
is  apprelieuded,  that  the  tendency  and  desire  to  convert 
the  arable  land  into  grass,  arise  principally,  and  in 
most  instances,  from  causes  of  a quite  different  de- 
scription, and  which,  neither  from  the  source  from 
which  they  spring,  nor  from  the  effects  they  are  likely 
to  produce,  are  such  as  promise  much  advantage  to 
the  country. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  a county  entirely  in  til- 
lage, or  nearly  so,  is  in  as  improper  a state  as  one 
entirely  under  grass  ; and  that  the  perfection  of  modem 
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husbandry  consists  in  the  due  proportion  between  the 
land  in  grass  and  the  land  under  the  plough.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  causes  which  are  prompting  the  Sur- 
rey farmers  to  convert  their  arable  land  into  meadow  or 
pasture,  of  whatever  nature  they  may  be,  tend  to  bring 
about  the  proper  balance  between  the  two  different  me- 
thods of  occupying  land,  their  effect  must  be  considered 
as  beneficial ; but  if,  as  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
suspect,  this  tendency  to  lay  down  the  arable  land  pro- 
ceeds from  other  causes,  than  the  conviction  of  the  su- 
perior eligibility  of  the  mixed  or  convertible  husban- 
dry, there  is  great  danger,  both  that  it  will  be  carried 
to  too  great  a length,  and  that  instead  of  making  grass 
subservient  to  tillage,  the  land  will  be  laid  down  per- 
manently in  grass. 

There  are  evidently  two,  or  perhaps  three  causes, 
operating  in  Surrey  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  arable 
land,  independently  of  the  conviction  that  grass  ought 
to  be  more  generally  introduced,  in  order  to  refresh  and 
recruit  the  land  which  has  been  so  long  under  the 
plough . 

In  the  first  place,  the  very  great  increase,  within  . 
these  few  years,  in  the  expense  of  managing  arable 
land,  Certainly  operates  very  powerfully  and  generally. 
When  the  increase  in  the  wages  of  ploughmen,  and  in 
, the  price  of  ploughs,  harrows,  &c.  and  of  horses,  be- 
sides the  increased  expense  of  harvesting  and  thrashing 
the  corn,  are  considered,  it  ought  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  the  farmer  preferred  a mode  of  occupying  his 
land,  in  which  he  would  be  freed  from  this  enormous 
expense. 

The  very  great  rise  in  every  thing  connected  with  an 
arable  farm,  operates  two  ways : it  makes  the  farmer 
already  in  possession  of  a farm,  anxious  to  get  his  land 
_ . into 
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into  grass  as  speedily  as  possible  ; and  it  makes  the 
farmer  who  is  looking  out  for  a farm,  give  a decided 
preference  to  land  already  in  grass,  or  which  may  be 
converted  into  grass  with  the  least  delay,  risk,  and 
expense. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  another  cause  operating, 
closely  connected  with  the  preceding,  or  rather  per* 
haps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  a part  only  of  the  pre- 
ceding. There  are  several  farmers  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  high  price  of  every  thing  connected  with  an 
arable  farm,  yet  prefer  it  to  grass  land,  but  who  arc 
obliged  to  lay  their  land  down  to  grass,  from  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  procuring  a sufficient  number  of  la- 
bourers at  any  price.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  hands; 
is  complained  of  in'  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  5' 
but,  from  causes  so  very  obvious,  that  they  need  not  be’ 
pointed  out,  and  so  very  powerful  that  they  cannot  be 
overcome,  this  difficulty  operates  in  the  highest  degree' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis. 

It  may  indeed  be  contended*  that  things  will  natu- 
rally, and  of  themselves,  soon  find  their  prtjpcr  level 5 
and  that  the  very  circumstance  of  the  arable  land  being’ 
converted  into  grass,  will  necessarily  give  up  sufficient 
bands  for  the  remaining  tillage  land  ; that  the  conver- 
sion cannot  possibly  proceed  beyond  a certain  point, 
When,  from  the  diminished  supply  of  com,  and  the 
diminished  demand  for  labour,  the  profit  of  arable  land 
will  equal  that  of  grass  hand,  and  a want  of  hands  no 
longer  be  complained  of.  If  Surrey  were  situated  like 
many  other  counties,  far  removed  from  the  metropolis, 
which  presents  an  almost  inexhaustible  demand  for  la- 
bour, this  might  be  the  case  ; but  situated  as  it  is,  it 
is  highly  probable  that  the  complaint  of  want  of  hands 
will  increase  instead  of  diminishing,  even  though  half 
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the  land  at  present  under  the  plough,  were  laid  down 
to  grass. 

In  the  third  place,  the  dislike,  not  to  say  antipathy, 
to  tithes,  is  so  great,  that  any  mode  of  occupying 
land  which  will  free  the  tenant  from  even  a part  of 
ihis  trouble  and  vexation  on  this  head  (where  taken  in 
kind),  will  be  resorted  to,  provided  it  will  pay  nearly 
as  well  as  tillage.  It  may  be  urged  that  the  dislike  to 
tithes,  if  it  really  were  a cause  of  any  weight  on  this 
point,  must  have  operated  to  nearly  as  great  an  ex- 
tent formerly  as  at  present ; but  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that,  in  the  present  times,  much  greater  know- 
ledge, skill,  enterprise,  and  capital,  are  to  be  found 
among  the  farmers,  and,  from  the  great  increase  of  rent 
and  expense,  a much  greater  and  more  general  neces- 
sity of  exerting  and  laying  them  out  on  the  improve- 
ment of  their  lands  ; and  of  course,  tithes  are  now  felt 
more  acutely  than  formerly,  when  very  few  improve- 
ments were  executed. 

It  is  perhaps  fortunate,  that  these  causes,  which  cer- 
tainly are  producing  a certain,  though  slow  and  silent 
effect,  in  many  parts  of  England  besides  Surrey,  arc 
here  in  some  degree  counteracted  by  a pretty  general, 
and,  where  it  docs  exist,  a very  deeply-rooted  opinion,/ 
that  this  county  is  not  suited  for  grass.  It  is  difficult 
to  say,  whether  this  opinion  is  the  result  of  experience, 
of  prejudice,  or  of  both  in  some  degree:  the  extreme 
dryness  of  the  climate  certainly  favours  it. 

Still,  from  the  effect  produced  by  the  opposition  of 
this  opinion,  whether  it  be  well-founded,  or  a mere 
prejudice,  to  the  causes  already  noticed,  we  cannot  ex- 
pect that  due  and  exact  proportion  of  arable  and  grass 
husbandry  which  constitutes  the  perfection  of  agricul- 
ture, nor  the  appropriation  of  the  different  parts  of  (he 
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county  principally  lo  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
as  their  soils,  climate,  and  situation  required.  Neces- 
sity cannot,  and  prejudice  will  not,  make  that  choice, 
which  can  only  be  expected,  where  superior  skill  and 
experience  can  act  completely  unfettered  by  external 
circumstances. 


SECT.  I. MEADOWS. 

By  far  the  greater  part,  and  the  most  valuable  of  the 
meadow  land  in  this  county,  lies  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  north-western  division  ; in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Oxtcd,  Tanridge,  Lingfield,  Crowhurst,  in 
the  south-eastern  division  ; on  the  banks  of  the  Mole, 
near  Cobham  ; and  on  tire  banks  of  the  Wcy,  near 
Godaiming.  There  is  also  some  meadow  land  in  the 
north-eastern  division  of  the  county,  near  the  metropo- 
lis, about  Dulwich  and  Camberwell,  and  a little  near 
Petersham,  Wandsworth,  and  Streatham.  A few  acres 
arc  scattered  over  most  other  parts  of  the  county ; but 
the  proportion  both  of  meadow  laud  and  of  pasture  is 
least  in  the  Weald,  where,  from  the  naurc  of  the  soil, 
and  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  tillage,  most  grass 
land  would  naturally  be  expected. 

Where  the  meadow  land  is  not  flooded  artificially, 
or  by  the  natural  overflow  of  the  rivers,  it  is  regularly 
dressed,  either  every  year,  or  once  in  two  years,  with 
a very  large  coat  of  manure.  When  the  expense  of 
this  manure,  and  the  withdrawing  such  quantities  of 
it  from  the  arable  land,  are  considered,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  hay  generally  got  from  an  acre  of  meadow  land 
liras  dressed,  is  also  taken  into  the  account,  it  may 
• c c 3 justly 
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justly  be  regarded  as  comparatively  very  unproductive 
land. 

Upon  the  richest  meadow  land,  it  very  seldom  hap** 
pens  that  more  than  two  tons  and  a half  of  hay  are  got, 
even  in  a favourable  year : two  tons,  and  one  and  a 
half,  are  much  more  common.  Oil  the  less  fertile  mea- 
dows, especially  such  as  are  upland,  not  more  than  a 
ton  and  a half  of  hay  is  often  cut,  and  frequently  only 
a ton.  The  quality  of  the  hay  varies  very  much  in 
different  parts  of  Surrey.  About  Chobham  and  Bag- 
shot,  the  meadow-hay  has  a very  fine  colour,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  is  very  excellent  hay  ; but  it  has  been 
proved  by  the  experience  of  almost  every  regiment  of 
cavalry  which  has  been  quartered  at  Guildford,  and 
which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  hay,  has  been 
tempted  to  purchase  it,  that  it  possesses  very  little  nou- 
rishment ; and  that  in  fact,  it  is  much  inferior  to  the 
hay  that  is  grown  on  the  meadows  near  Cobham, 
though  the  latter  does  not  look  nearly  so  good. 

This  curious  fact  is  attributed,  and  probably  with 
justice,  to  the  different  nature  of  the  waters  at  Bagshot 
and  Cobham  : near  the  former  place,  the  water  is  evi- 
dently very  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  : this  must 
injure  the  bay  : whereas,  about  Cobham,  the  water 
from  the  Mole  is  as  evidently  calcareous;  this  probably 
is  beneficial  to  the  hay. 

Both  the  bay  and  the  pasture  of  the  meadows  near 
jGodalining,  are  frequently  much  injured  by  the  sand 
brought  down  and  deposited  upon  them  by  the  Wey. 

If  the  meadow  lands  near  Egham,  comprising  Run- 
ny mead  and  the  Long  Mead,  were  in  severalty,  and 
proper  measures  taken  to  flood  them  at  proper  seasons 
by  means  of  the  Thames,  they  probably  would  be  by 
far  the  most  valuable  in  the  county,  as  the  soil  is  a 
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strong  clayey  loam,  of  considerable  depth.  At  pre- 
sent, the  meadow  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Mole,  near 
Cobham,  of  a soil  equally  good,  and  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  Runnymead,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
best. 

The  rent  of  the  best  meadow  land,  such  as  that  of 
Cobham,  is  31.  per  acre ; the  other  meadow  land  in 
the  county  runs  from  40s.  to  50s.  per  acre,  in  form- 
ing this  average,  the  meadows  near  London  are  to  be 
excepted,  as,  from  peculiar  and  extraneous  causes, 
their  rent  is  much  raised  above  what  it  otherwise  would 
be. 


SECT.  II. PASTURES. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  extent  of  pasture  land  lying 
altogether,  is  to  be  found  on  the  Duke  of  Norfolk’s 
estate,  in  the  parishes  of  Newdigate  and  Chari  wood,  in 
the  Weald  of  Surrey.  On  this  estate,  cattle  are  taken 
in  to  graze,  from  the  beginning  of  May  to  the  begin- 
ning of  October : the  price  paid  per  week  depends 
upon  the  size  of  the  cattle : the  smallest  size  pay 
Is.  6 d.  ; the  largest,  2s.  6d.  per  week.  The  land  is 
generally  stocked  at  the  rate  of  one  ox  to  each  two 
acres  ; but  as  there  are,  almost  every  week,  some  taken 
out,  and  others  put  in,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  pre- 
cisely what  number  per  acre  the  land  carries  through 
the  summer. 

In  a county  like  Surrey,  which  possesses  scarcely  a 
single  farm  which  has  been  exclusively  in  grass  tor  any 
number  of  years,  there  can  be  nothing  interesting  or 
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new  with  respect  to  the  management  of  pasture  land, 
except  so  far  as  regards  it  during  the  time  it  is  bringing 
into  a proper  condition  : this,  however,  will  fall  more 
properly  to  be  considered  hereafter. 

With  regard  to  dairy  grounds,  there  may  be  said  to 
be  none  in  Surrey ; though  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
that  at  least  a small  part  of  the  butter  consumed  in 
London  was  formerly  supplied  by  it,  at  a time  when 
the  access  to  the  metropolis  from  more  distant  dairy 
lands,  was  not  so  easy  and  expeditious  as  it  is  at  pre- 
sent.  The  following  passage,  from  Aubrey’s  History 
of  this  County,  certainly  countenances  this  opinion, 
and  also  gives  some  curious  information  about  the  at- 
tempts, in  his  time,  to  make  cheese  here. 

Speaking  of  the  parish  of  Warplesdon,  he  says: 

“ The  cheese  of  this,  as  well  as  some  other  parts  of 
this  county,  is  very  bad  and  poor : they  rob  their 
cheese,  by  taking  out  their  butter  for  London ; and 
they  are  miserably  ignoTant  as  to  dairy  (except  for 
butter).  > 

“ A gentlewoman  of  Cheshire,  married  into  thes# 
parts  near  Albury,  and  misliking  the  cheese  here, 
sent  a dairy-maid  out  of  her  own  country  ; but  she 
could  not,  with  all  her  Cheshire  skill,  make  any  good 
cheese  here. 

“ But  Joseph  Shakespeare’s  wife  (Mr.  Blanchard’s 
house-keeper,  and  an  excellent  housewife,  whom  he 
brought  with  him  from  North  Wiltshire),  makes  as 
good  cheese  here,  as  ever  she  did  in  her  own  country, 
viz.  that  sort  of  cheese  which  is  called  in  London 
Marlborough  cheese,  about  one  inch  thick ; and  tells 
me,  it  is  only  want  of  art.” — (Aubrey's  Natural  llis * 
tor y of  Surrey , vol.  iii.  Warplesdon  Parish.) 

It 
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It  may  be  proper  to  mention,  tliat  Aubrey  collected 
the  materials  for  his  History  in  the  year  l(i7J*. 


SECT.  Ilf. LAYING  LAND  IN  GRASS. 

No  complaint  is  more  general  among  farmers,  than 
than  that  it  is  in  all  cases  very  difficult,  and  in  some 
cases  nearly  im practicable,  to  lay  land  in  grass.  This 
difficulty  is  felt  and  acknowledged  in  Surrey;  ami 
some  of  the  more  active  and  enlightened  of  the  farmers 
there,  have  endeavoured  to  remove  or  obviate  it,  by 
pursuing  a different  method  of  laying  down  land,  from 
that  which  is  generally  practised. 

Before  proceeding  to  detail  the  principal  points  to 
which  particular  attention  ought  to  be  paid,  by  those 
who  wish  to  get  a good  and  lasting  sward  on  their  old 
arable  land,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  state  more  pre- 
cisely the  nature  of  the  difficulty  complained  of,  and 
the  circumstances  and  soils  in  which  it  is  found,  by 
experience,  to  operate  most  powerfully. 

it  is  found  that  land,  when  laid  down  to  grass,  in 
general  produces  a good  crop,  and  presents  an  equal 
and  pretty  close  sward,  for  three  years  ; in  some  cases, 
the  grasses  continue  to  cover  the  ground  for  nearly 
five  years : after  that  time,  they  begin  evidently  to  dis- 
appear ; and  till  the  grasses  natural  to  the  soil  spring 
up,  and  occupy  the  place  of  the  artificial  grasses,  there 
is  a thin  and  unequal  sward. 

This  is  found  to  be  more  particularly  the  case,  where 
fed  clover  and  ray-grass  are  the  only  or  the  principal 

* The  slieep-pastwes  wilt  be  considered  under  the  bead  Down*. 
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seeds  used  to  lay  down  the  land  with ; nor  is  the  white 
clover  much  more  permanent.  It  is  perhaps  difficult 
to  assign  the  cause  of  this,  in  cases  where  every  justice 
has  been  done  in  preparing  the  land  by  repeated  tillage 
and  a good  coat  of  manure,  and  where  the  young  grass 
has  been  treated  with  every  possible  care  and  attention. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  most  cases,  the  failure  is 
owing  in  a great  measure  to  improper  management ; 
but  as  it  is  found  to  take  place  where  no  inattention,  or 
injustice  to  the  land,  are  justly  chargeable,  we  must 
look  to  some  other  cause. 

The  circumstance,  that  natural  grasses  in  many  in- 
stances rise  up,  and  occupy  the  ground  previously  co- 
vered with  the  artificial  grasses,  will  probably,  if  tho- 
roughly considered,  and  viewed  in  its  proper  light, 
lead  us  to  a sufficient  and  satisfactory  cause.  The  stock 
of  our  artificial  grasses  is  at  present  very  scanty  ; at 
least,  there  are  few  used,  when  it  is  intended  to  lay  land 
into  permanent  pasture,  except  white  clover,  ray-grass, 
and  rib-grass.  Now  from  the  slightest  examination  of 
natural  grass  land,  in  commons,  and  by  the  sides  of 
the  highways,  we  may  be  convinced,  that  almost  every 
variety  of  soil  and  situation  has  its  prevailing  grasses. 
Many,  no  doubt  we  find  common  to  almost  every  soil 
and  situation — some  common  to  many  ; but  still  there 
are  not  a few  which  are  either  confined  to.  particular 
soils  and  situations,  or  which,  if  found  in  other  places, 
appear  to  be,  as  it  were,  strangers  to  the  soil  in  which 
they  grow,  and  are  not  nearly  so  healthy  and  vigorous 
as  plants  of  the  same  kind,  found  on  a more  genial  and 
favourable  soil. 

If  therefore  the  grasses  usually  sown,  do  not  find 
their  natural  soil  and  situation,  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  languish  and  perish  ; or  if  those  of  them 
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which  were  found  on  oilier  soils  to  be  perennial,  now 
fail  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years.  This  we  might 
naturally  expect  to  be  the  case,  even  if  the  grasses, 
after  they  grew,  had  no  enemy  to  struggle  with,  but  a 
soil  and  situation  unsuitable  to  their  kind:  but  this 
effect  will  be  brought  about  much  more  generally  and 
completely,  whenever  the  seeds  of  those  which  are  na- 
tural to  the  soil,  spring  up  and  struggle  with  the 
stranger  grasses. 

It  may  indeed  be  allcdgcd,  that  the  natural  grasses 
do  not  make  their  appearance  till  the  artificial  grasses 
have  lost  their  hold  and  begun  to  decline.  This  pro- 
bably is  the  case,  but  the  occupancy  of  the  soil  by  the 
native  grasses,  must  serve  to  render  the  sown  grasses 
still  more  weak,  and  to  hasten  their  total  decline. 

The  following  observations,  from  Mr.  Morris  Birk 
beck,  of  Wanborough,  in  this  county,  deserve  atten- 
tion, as  proceeding  from  a man  of  an  active  mind,  and 
an  able  and  successful  farmer. 

“ Old  grass  land  is  universally  distinguishable  from 
old  arable  by  a stratum  covering  the  original  soil,  com- 
posed of  living  and  dead  vegetable  fibres,  the  remains 
of  decayed  vegetables,  and  a portion  of  earth  inter- 
mixed, varying  in  quantity  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  of  the  plants  which  form  the  turf;  aqd 
containing  abundance,  of  the  seeds  of  those  plants,  in  a 
dormant  state,  but  always  ready  to  vegetate  when  placed 
in  circumstances  favourable  for  that  purpose. 

“ Of  the  existence  of  these  seeds,  where  they  have  not 
been  destroyed  by  abortive  vegetation,  as  in  old  ara- 
ble laud,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  unless  we  admit  the 
equivocal  or  spontaneous  production  of  plants  : but 
to  establish  the  fact  by  direct  proof,  I caused  two 
portions  of  turf,  one  from  a loamy  soil,  the  other  from 
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chalky  down,  to  lie  carefully  washed  ; and  though  it 
was  with  difficulty  the  minute  seeds  could  be  extricated 
from  the  mud  and  small  fibres,  a variety  of  species  were 
discovered  in  complete  preservation. 

“ Until  agriculturists  shall  have  at  their  command  the 
seeds  of  the  valuable  pasture  grasses,  as  they  have  at 
present  those  of  clover,  rav-grass,  &c.  they  must  rely, 
for  the  reproduction  of  turf,  on  those  which  arc  locked 
up  in  (he  vegetable  stratum  of  all  old  grass  land. 

“ A field  of  old  turf  of  fifteen  acres,  strong  loam,  was 
broken  up  by  the  plough  ; and  after  a good  summer, 
laid  down  again  the  next  spring  with  ray -grass  and 
trefoil : these  by  the  third  year  were  nearly  extinct, 
and  the  natural  grasses  had  re-established  themselves 
completely. 

“ Eight  acres,  part  of  an  ad  joining  field  of  old  tillage, 
similar  as  to  soil,  was  laid  down  without  seeds.  This 
acquired  a turf  ns  speedily  as  the  former  ; but  it  was 
principally  indebted  to  a single  species,  the  agrostis- 
stolonifera,  or  black  couch,  a circumstance  which  1 
expected  and  wished  for;  the  habits  of  this  plant  being 
singularly  adapted  for  water  meadow,  which  was  my 
object ; having  relied  solely  on  the  agrostis  slolvnifera , 
for  the  formation  of  a turf  for  (he  purpose  of  irrigation. 
1 think  it  right  to  add,  that  the  effect  has  exceeded 
my  most  sanguine  expectations  : where  the  water  has 
liad  its  due  eflect,  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  it 
from  old  meadow  of  very  superior  qualify,  though  it  is 
only  a year  and  a half  since  it  w as  laid  dow  n. 

“ 1 have  also  made  a similar  experiment  the  last  spring 
on  a field  of  five  acres,  which  was  full  of  the  ranuncu- 
lus re'pens.  Ten  pounds  per  acre  of  perennial  clover 
and  one  quarter  of  hay-loft  seeds,  containing  abundance 
of  Dutch  clover,  were  sown  with  barley,  it  is  now 
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under  water,  and  the  ranunculus  repens  promises  to 
form  the  basis  of  an  excellent  turf.  Arable  lands 
are  frequently  foul  with  t he  roots  of  this  plant,  and 
when  such  are  under  preparation  for  grass,  pains  arc 
taken  to  destroy  it,  which  is  injudicious i for  though 
a noxious  weed  among  corn,  it  is  of  great  value  in  pas- 
ture. 

11  Perhaps  there  is  no  way  in  which  the  Board  could 
more  effectually  promote  the  interest  of  agriculture,  than 
by  a proper  encouragement  of  the  cultivation  of  natural 
grasses  and  other  plants,  which  compose  the  herbage  of 
the  best  old  pastures. 

“ We  are  already  in  possession  of  the  seeds  of  several 
plants  of  great  value  in  the  formation  of  perennial  turf, 
viz.  ray-gras»  (loliu/n  perenne J,  perennial  clover  or 
marsh  grass  (trifolium  pratense),  Dutch  clover  (tri- 
folium repens ),  rib  grass  (plunlago  lanceolata),  mea- 
dow soft  grass  (liolcus  lanatus).  If  to  these  were  added 
meadow  fox  tail  ( alopecurus  pratensis ),  meadow  fes- 
cue (fcsluca  pratensis ),  and  a few  more  species  whose 
particular  habits  have  not  as  yet  been  sufficiently  stu- 
died, we  might  by  a liberal  use  of  a suitable  mixture  of 
these  seeds,  command  valuable  grass  land  in  many  vale 
countries,  which  have  been  injudiciously  continued 
under  course  of  arution,  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
occupiers  anti  the  public  loss*.” 

With  respect  to  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
greatest  difficulty  or  want  of  success  is  found,  in  at- 
tempting to  lay  down  land  to  grass,  they  w ill  be  found 
to  be  exactly  such  as  we  should  have  expected,  after 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  fact  already  slated  ; 
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Viz.  that  there  are  in  most  soils  the  seeds  of  the  grasses 
natural  to  them,  lying  in  a dormant  state. 

Let  us  suppose  that  grass-seeds  not  suited  to  the  soil, 
are  sown  in  any  particular  field  s if  the  seeds  of  the 
natural  grasses  abound  and  lie  near  the  surface,  they 
will  vegetate,  and  thus  produce  plants  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  artificial  grasses,  as  they  decline  and  wear 
away*  But  if  there  are  few  or  no  seeds  of  the  natural 
grasses,  lying  within  the  action  of  the  manure  or  atmo- 
sphere, in  that  case  the  ground  will  be  left  nearly 
bare  and  unoccupied,  after  the  sown  grasses  have  dis- 
appeared : for  though  it  is  contended  that  the  natural 
' grasses  in  some  degree  help  to  banish  the  sown  grasses, 
it  by  no  means  follows,  that  the  latter  would  have  re- 
mained and  flourished  permanently,  if  the  seeds  of  the 
former  had  not  existed  or  not  vegetated. 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  a long  continued  course  of 
tillage  has  a necessary  tendency  to  destroy  the  vegeta- 
tive powers  of  the  seeds  near  the  surface ; or  to  make 
them  spring  np,  and  thus  to  lessen  their  number:  and 
we  accordingly  find,  that  land  which  has  been  very 
long  in  tillage,  is  much  more  difficult  to  lay  dowif  in 
good  and  permanent  pasture,  than  land  which  has 
but  lately  been  broken  up  from  grass,  though  if  a 
sward  can  be  got  on  the  former,  it  will  produce  mote 
than  the  latter. 

Thus  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  the  opera- 
tion r in  order  to  refresh,  the  old  arable  hind,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  supply  its  place  by  breaking  up  the 
old  grass  land,  it  is  often  deemed  expedientlo  make  an 
interchange  ; but  if  the  extreme  hazard  and  difficulty 
of  getting  permanent  pasture  from  land  which  has  been 
long  under  the  plough,  cannot  be  obviated,  this  con- 
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version  cannot  take  place  to  the  extent,  and  in  the 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  and  most 
advantageous. 

The  only  mode  of  obviating  this  difficulty,  and  thus 
of  enabling  the  farmer  to  change  his  tillage  land  to 
grass  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  he  now  inter*  • 
mixes  his  crops  of  corn,  is  certainly  that  suggested  by 
Mr.  Birkbcck,  in  the  Communication  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  already  quoted.  When  the  grasses  pro-" 
per  or  peculiar  to  the  different  soils  and  situations,  are 
welt  ascertained,  and  as  thoroughly  known,  and  as 
much  at  the  command  of  farmers,  as  clover  and  ray- 
grass  are  at  present,  then  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in 
laying  down  the  oldest'  tillage  land  in  good  and  per- 
manent grass,  provided  the  soil  be  properly  prepared, 
and  the  pasture,  while  young,  be  judiciously  treated. 

Preparation. — On  this  head  there  is  no  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Surrey  farmers,  however  some  of 
them  may  fail  to  rednce  their  rules  to  practice. 

In  order  to  givg  the  grass  seeds  a fair  chance  of  suc- 
ceeding, the  land  should  be  made  very  fine  and  clean : • 
if  it  be  foul,  and  occupied  by  the  roots  of  weeds,  it  is  • 
in  vain  to  expect  that  the  small  and  tender  seeds  will  be 
able  to  thrive  or  live  long : even  if  they  should  succeed  in  r 
gaining  a footing,  still  from  the  great  mixture  of  weeds, 
the  ground,  whether  it  be  intended  for  hay  or  pasture, 
will  be  of  little  value.  It  is  no  less  necessary  that  the  • 
soil  be  -well  pulverised  than  that  it  should  be  made 
very  clean  : the  grasses  cannot  forage  so  well  as  corn  : 
they  cannot  push  their  tender  and  delicate  roots  with 
so  much  force  nor  to  so  great  a distance  : of  course  the 
land  cannot  be  made  too  fine  when  grass  seeds  are  to  be  ■ 
sown. 

Hence, 
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Hence,  the  necessity  of  a summer-fallow  or  a fallow 
crop,  as  a preparative  for  grass-seeds  : light  lands,  espe- 
cially if  they  lie  on  a wet  subsoil,  cannot  lie  made  suffi- 
ciently clean  to  be  laid  down,  unless  they  arc  well 
worked  during  the  summer ; and  strong  soils  cannot  be 
made  sufficiently  fine  for  the  same  purpose,  without  a 
summer-fallow. 

It  is  no  less  necessary  to  drain  and  lay  dry  lantj  in- 
tended for  grass  : no  doubt  can  be  entertained  on  this 
head  if  it  be  meant  for  pasture  ; and  if  it  be  intended 
for  meadow,  there  can  be  no  dependence  on  the  quality 
of  the  hay  unless  the  field  be  well  drained,  for  the  sour 
and  unwholesome  grasses  will  soon  root  out  the  sown 
grasses,  wherever  the  latter  have  to  struggle  with  a cold 
and  wet  soil.  The  practice  of  watering  meadows,  and 
the  success  attending  it,  may  appear  to  be  inconsistent 
with  this  rule  : but  it  should  be  remembered,  that 
there  is  a very  great  difference  between  water  at  com- 
mand, which  can  be  let  on  the  field  only  in  such  quan- 
tities, at  such  seasons,  and  for  such  a length  of  time  as 
are  deemed  proper  and  beneficial,  and  water  con- 
stantly cm  the  surface,  and  probably  in  the  greatest 
quantity  when  it  is  most  prejudicial. 

On  the  application  of  manure  there  is  some  diffe- 
rence of  opinion  : some  think  it  best  to  manure  the 
land  highly  during  the  summer-fallow  ; while  others 
prefer  giving  it  but  a slender  dressing  at  that  time,  and 
repeating  the  application  of  manure  to  the  grass  more 
frequently.  There  is  one  evident  ad  vantage  attending 
the  latter  mode,  which  is  not  attained,  or  rather  coun- 
teracted by  the  plan  of  dressing  the  land,  while  under 
fallow  with  a large  quantity  of  manure.  By  applying 
most  of  the  manure,  as  a top-dressing,  the  finer  grasses 
whose  roots  lie  near  the  surface,  gain  a superiority  over 
r-  • the- 
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the  coarser  anil  deeper  rooted  grasses  : their  growth  is  - 
encouraged,  and  they  stand  a fair  chance  of  forming  a 
close  and  thick  sward,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  less  pro- 
fitable sorts.  But  if  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  fallow, 
and  consequently  buried  to  a considerable  depth,  the 
roots  of  the  coarser  grasses  alone  can  reach  it : they  will 
therefore  thrive  vigorously,  and  smother  the  more  de- 
licate sorts. 

Time  of  Sozoing. — This  is  chiefly  determined  by  an- 
other circumstance,  about  which  there  is  a difference 
of  opinion  among  the  Surrey  farmers  ; viz.  whether  the 
grass-seeds  ought  to  be  sown  along  with  a crop  of  corn, 
or  by  themselves. 

The  opinion  of  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and  ex- 
perienced farmers,  is  certainly  inclining  to  a preference 
of  the  plan  of  sowing  grass-seeds  by  themselves.  The 
frequent  failure  of  them,  when  sown  along  with  corn, 
would  naturally  lead  the  mind  to  the  inference,  that 
they  were  injured  by  the  corn  ; and  this  inference 
would  be  strengthened  by  reasoning  as  well  as  apparent 
experience. 

The  tw  o most  obvious  and  powerful  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  grass-seeds  will  not  thrive  so  well  when 
sown  along  with  corn,  as  when  sown  by  themselves 
(which  of  course  would  lead  the  mind  to  attribute  their 
actually  not  thriving  when  thus  sown,  to  the  corn), 
are,  that  the  corn  must  deprive  the  grass-seeds  of  part 
of  the  nourishment  they  would  otherwise  receive,  and 
also  injure  the  young  grass  by  an  intermixture  of  roots : 
and  that  if  grass-seeds  sown  along  with  corn  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  thriving,  there  is  no  opportunity  of  manur- 
ing them  till  the  com  is  off  the  ground. 

With  regard  to  the  alledged  fact,  that  where  grass- 
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seeds  sown  along  with  corn  do  not  thrive,  it  is  owing' 
to  the  corn  ; ami  the  reason  assigned,  that  t he  corn  in- 
jures the  grass  by  drawing  oil' part  of  its  nourishment, 
and  by  the  intermixture  of  roots,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  if  the  allcdged  fact  rests  on  no  better  basis  than 
the  reasons  assigned,  it  is  not  very  well  grounded.  It 
may  be  a fact,  that  grass-seeds  arc  injured  by  being 
sown  along  with  corn  : but  the  mere  coincidence  of 
their  failure  occasionally  with  their  being  thus  sown, 
certainly  docs  not  prove  (bat  the  corn  is  the  cause  of  it : 
and,  as  was  before  remarked,  the  reasons  assigned  do. 
not  make  up  for  the  defective  evidence. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  allowed  (hat  there  would 
be  more  nourishment  for  the  grass-seeds  if  they  were 
not  accompanied  by  the  corn  ; and  yet  there  may  be 
still  quite  as  much  nourishment  as  is  necessary  for  them 
when  (hey  arc  thus  sown.  The  manure  must  be  very 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  crop,  if  (here  do  not  re- 
main, after  the  corn  is  supplied  with  what  it  needs, 
amply  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  trifling  demands  of  a. 
young  crop  of  grass. 

In  the  next  place,  the  roots  of  corn  and  of  grass  in 
their  first  year,  are  not  very  likely  to  interfere  so  as  to  re- 
tard the  grow  th  of  one  or  both.  In  fact,  (lie  failure  of 
grass-seeds  among  corn,  is  in  most  instances  clearly 
and  undoubtedly  attributable  to  a very  different  cause  t 
viz.  to  the  too  great  luxuriance  or  to  the  lodging  of  the 
corn,  by  which,  of  course,  the  seeds  or  young  plants 
of  the  grasses  are  choked  and  destroyed.  Many  cases 
no  doubt  occur,  in  which  the  grasses  fail,  though  the 
crop  of  corn  is  not  strong  or  smothering,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  corn  was  the  cause  of  the 
failure  in  these  cases,  or  that  the  grasses  would  have 
succeeded  if  they  had  been  sown  by  themselves ; at 
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least,  there  is  not  the  slightest  ground  for  believing  that 
the  corn  injured  the  grasses,  either  by  robbing  them  of 
their  due  and  necessary  nourishment,  or  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  roots. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  reasons  just  exa- 
mined appear  not  to  have  much  weight,  yet  perhaps, 
upon  the  whole,  it  would  be  better  to  lay  down  grass 
without  a crop  of  corn  ; as,  if  the  land  be  properly  pre- 
pared, there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  such  a luxu- 
riant crop  as  will  materially  injure  the  grass-seeds. 

I ' ' t 

Seeds. — The  seeds  most  commonly  used  are  white 
clover,  trefoil,  ray-grass,  rib-grass,  and  the  Yorkshire 
grass,  or  meadow  soft-grass  (holcus  lanatus).  Some 
of  the  Surrey  farmers  who  have  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  natural  history  and  particular  habits  of 
the  grass  tribe,  have  sown  a mixture  of  crested  dogs-' 
tail  ( eynosurus  cri status),  meadow  fox-tail  ( alopecu - 
rus  prutensis),  and  meadow  fescue  (feshtca  praten - 
sis),  with  very  great  success*. 

Management  first  Year. — The  mode  preferred  is  to 
pasture  the  new  grass  lands  the  first  year  with  sheep ; 
but  in  too  many  instances  they  are  cut  for  hay,  and 
thus  the  more  delicate  and  shorter  grasses  are  often 
smothered  under  the  coarser  and  taller  kinds. 

Manuring. — This  is  judiciously  and  carefully  at- 
tended to  by  many  farmers,  while  by  others  it  is  either 
neglected,  or  conducted  in  such  a manner  as  to  defeat 
the  end  in  view.  The  greatest,  though  perlraps  noti 


• Mr.  Drewitt,  of  Send,  in  particular,  has  laid  down  a field  with 
these  grasses,  with  great  judgment  and  success. 
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the  most  common  fault  on  this  subject,  is  to  lay  ort 
the  manure  in  snch  a cloddy,  unbroken  state,  as  to  do 
little  good  to  the  plants,  and  to  expose  it  to  be  in  a 
great  degree  wasted  before  it  can  be  mixed  with  the 
soil. 

On  the  quantity  of  manure  for  new  lays,  the  follow- 
ing directions  are  given  by  Mr.  Birkbeck,  of  Wanbo- 
rough.  * 

“ Turf  may  be  restored  to  its  former  fertility ; and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  one  simple 
rule,  viz.  let  manure  equal  to  the  whole  exhaustion  in- 
curred during  the  course  of  tillage,  be  replaced  on  the 
grass.  To  ascertain  this,  an  accurate  account  should 
be  kept  of  the  straw  and  grain  produced  by  each  crop. 
The  same  weight  of  grain  and  oil-cake  consumed  by 
horses,  cattle,  or  hogs,  Uttered  on  an  equal  quantity  of 
straw,  will  furnish  an  equivalent  in  manure  sufficiently 
exact  for  our  purpose. 

u Had  due  attention  been  paid  to  this  circumstance, 
the  plough  needed  not  to  have  been  so  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded from  our  old  pastures.  In  fact,  this  is  the  essen- 
tial point*.” 

There  can  be  very  littlcdoubt  with  those  who  have  con- 
sidered the  subject  attentively,  that  the  rule  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Birkbeck  is  of  essential  importance,  and  if  it 
were  carefully  and  accurately  attended  to,  it  would  go 
a great  way  towards  restoring  a good  and  permanent 
turf  on  land  laid  down  to  grass.  There  seem  then  to 
be  four  principal  points  to  be  attended  to,  before  the 
fanner  can  justly  expect  to  succeed  generally,  in  lay- 
ing down  to  grass.  . , .... 

In  the  first  place,  every  justice  should  be  done  to  the 


• Communications  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  voLir.  p.  187. 
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land,  in  cleaning  it  thoroughly  during  the  course  of  the 
previous  summer-fallow  ; in  reducing  it  to  a fine  and 
even  tilth  ; in  freeing  it  from  all  springs,  and  as  much 
as  possible  from  surface  water  ; and  in  laying  on  a due 
quantity  of  well  rotten  manure,  and  mixing  it  inti- 
mately with  the  soil,  taking  care  at  the  same  time  not  „ 
to  bury  it  to  such  a depth  that  the  roots  of  the  finer 
grasses,  of  those  grasses  which  principally  form  a close 
and  even  turf,  will  not  be  .able  to  reach  it:  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  deeper  roots  of  the  coarser  grasses 
gaining  all  the  benefit  of  it,  would  spring  vigorously, 
and  choke  the  more  delicate  and  less  favoured  plants. 

In  the  second  place,  a more  scientific  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  respective  grasses  peculiar  or  proper 
for  every  kind  of  soil  and  situation,  ought  to  be  at- 
tained by  the  farmer  : the  mere  introduction  of  the  best 
grasses  into  the  seed  shop,  will  do  little,  even  if  we 
suppose  that  the  seedsman  knows  to  what  particular 
soil  each  kind  is  best  adapted  ; for  many  important 
mistakes  will  arise,  if  the  farmer  depends  entirely  upon 
the  general  advice  of  the  seedsman  for  the  choice  of  his 
seeds  : or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  seedsman  depends 
entirely  upon  the  description  of  the  soil  for  his  recom- 
mendation of  them.  If  the  farmer  carefully  examines 
the  grasses  which  flourish  best  on  the  natural  sward 
near  his  farm,  and  ascertains  which  of  these  are  most 
relished  by  his  particular  kind  of  stock,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  most  nourishment,  he  might,  if  he 
were  possessed  of  the  requisite  botanical  knowledge, 
select  from  the  shop  of  the  seedsman,  the  exact  grasses 
which  he  knows  suit  his  soil  and  situation,  and  which 
he  has  found  most  grateful  and  nourishing  to  his  cattle. 

In  the  third  place,  let  us  suppose  the  ground  well 
prepared,  and  such  grasses  sown  as  there  is  every  rea- 
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son  to  suppose,  from  being  naturally  suited  to  the  land, 
■will  keep  tlieir  hold,  and  in  time  form  a close  and 
healthy  sward  : it  should  be  deemed  an  essential  point 
not  to  stock  the  new  grass  heavily ; i.  e.  neither  to  put 
cattle  on  it  at  first,  nor  even  to  put  a great  number  of 
„ sheep  ; and  always  to  put  on  sheep  in  preference  to 
cattle  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  plants  are 
tender  and  tluir  roofs  have  not  yet  got  resettled  in  the 
soil,  after  the  winter’s  frosts.  If  it  be  necessary  to  be  cau- 
tious not  to  overstock  the  land,  the  practice  of  cutting 
it  for  hay  the  first  year  ought  to  be  still  more  cauti- 
ously avoided.  This  is  a certain  method  of  impove- 
rishing the  land,  and  of  giving  the  coarse  grasses  a 
great  advantage  over  the  finer  sorts. 

In  the  fourth  and  last  place,  great  attention  should 
be  paid  to  the  land,  even  after  the  turf  is  completely 
and  regularly  formed.  Many  farmers  seem  to  think 
that  grass  land  needs  no  attention  after  the  plants  arc 
once  established,  and  that  if  they  only  manure  it  well 
if  it  is  cut  for  hay,  or  do  not  overstock  it  if  it  is  depas- 
tured, it  will  continue  to  thrive,  and  even  improve. 
But  there  are  other  points  on  which  the  farmer  ought 
to  be  careful : the  roller  ought  often  to  be  used  : this 
will  encourage  the  finer  grasses,  and  prevent  the  land 
from  becoming  mossy  : the  ant-hills  should  be  levelled 
and  spread  before  they  gain  an  extensive  footing  ; but 
above  all,  the  drains  ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  the 
best  repair,  and  no  water  suffered  to  lodge  on  the 
'ground.  Whenever  it  becomes  very  mossy,  and  the 
best  grasses  are  giving  way  very  generally  and  rapidly 
to  weeds,  the  shortest,  most  effectual,  and  least  expen- 
sive method,  is  to  break  up  the  ground,  and  after 
taking  a few  crops  of  corn  and  cleaning  it  well,  to  lay 

it  down  again.  ’ 
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SBCT.  IV. BREAKING  UP  GRASS  LAND. 

From  the  account  already  given  of  the  agriculture 
of  Surrey,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  bo  few  instances 
of  old  grass  land  being  broken  up.  In  fact,  this  can 
hardly  be  considered  as  forming  part  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  county,  the  instances  are  necessarily  so  few, 
partly  from  the  very  small  proportion  of  old  grass 
land,  and  partly  from  the  objection  against  breaking 
it  up,  operating  here,  perhaps  with  greater  force,  from 
the  very  small  proportion  of  it,  than  in  most  other 
counties. 

When  grass  land  is  broken  up,  paring  and  burning 
seems  to  be  the  method  most  generally  practised.  The 
preference  given  to  this  mode  arises  partly  from  the 
experience  of  its  greater  efficacy  and  profit,  and  partly 
perhaps,  from  its  having  been  so  very  long  practised 
in  Surrey'. 

The  time  of  its  first  introduction  into  this  county  is 
pretty  well  ascertained,  from  the  following  passage  in  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  Mr.  Evelyn,  author  of  the 
Sylva,  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  who  published  a Natural  His- 
tory of  Surrey  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Evelyn’s  letter  is  dated  1 <575-45. 

“ The  barren  hills  (near  White  Downs)  formerly 
covered  with  a fine  carpet  of  turf,  have  within  these 
forty  years  been  exceedingly  improved  by  Devonsh br- 
ing, as  we  call  it,  that  is,  by  paring  off,  drying,  burn- 
ing, and  spreading  the  swarth.  Formerly  they  were 
full  of  sheep  feeding  on  the  wild  thyme  : now  they  are 
sown  with  corn,  and  maintained  in  heart  with  liming 
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and  other  manuring.  The  mutton  is  small  but  very 
sweet.  Wheat -ears  do  often  frequent  these  downs.” 

Paring  and  burning  is  practised  principally  now  as 
it  appears  to  have  been  at  first,  viz.  on  new  land  never 
before  under  the  plough  : the  process,  therefore,  ex- 
pense, and  advantages,  will  fall  more’ properly  to  be 
considered  in  the  Chapter  on  Improvements,  Section 
the  2d.  So  far  as  it  is  practised  on  old  grass  land,  I 
am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  again  to  avail  my- 
self of  4hc  observations  and  experiments  of  Mr.  15i  U— 
beck,  of  Wanborough,  as  they  are  detailed  by  himself 
in  the  4th  volume  of  the  Communications  to  the  Board 
of  Agriculture,  pages  59 — 6?. 

“ Paring  and  burning  is  an  operation  so  welladapted 
to  the  purpose  of  converting  grass  land  to  a temporary 
course  of  tillage,  in  every  view  of  the  subject,  that  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  proposing  it  as  the  first  step,  in 
all  soils  and  situations ; though  I am  aware  that 
strong  objections  to  the  practice  have  frequeutly  been 
made,  and  supported  by  plausible  reasoning.  After 
explaining  the  grounds  on  which  I recommend  it,  I 
shall  take  some  notice  of  these  objections. 

“ Although  good  crops  may  occasionally  have  been 
obtained  from  newly-broken  ground,  the  vegetable 
stratum,  in  its  crude  state,  is  not  gcuerally  favourable 
to  the  production  of  grain,  on  account  of  the  spongi- 
ness  of  its  texture. 

“ By  paring  and  burning,  that  portion  of  the  turf 
which  contains  from  three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  the 
undecayed  fibres,  is  at  once  converted  into  a substance 
the  most  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  the  spongy  qua- 
lity is  completely  corrected,  whilst  not  more  than  two 
inches  in  depth  need  be  disturbed  ; thus  securing  in  an 
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effectual  manner,  the  best  preparation  for  grain,  aud 
the  means  of  the  restoration  of  ihe  turf. 

“ Objections  lie  against  this  practice,  from  the  sup- 
posed waste  of  vegetable  matter ; and  some  persons 
alledge,  tliat  the  soil  itself  suffers  diminution. 

“ The  latter  opinion  is  not  entertained  by  those  who 
are  aware  of  the  refractory  nature  of  earths  in  general; 
and  the  former  will  probably  lose  much  of  its  weight, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  fixed  principles  of  plants, 
w hich  are  the  result  of  combustion,  carbon,  phosphate 
ofiune,  and  fixed  alt  ali,  arc  speedily  converted  into 
ycgctublc  nutriment ; and  that  it  is  only  by  combus- 
tion, or  a slower  decomposition,  which  also  suffers  the 
volatile  parfs  to  exhale,  lhat  this  change  in  the  vege- 
table fibre  can  be  effected  : therefore  the  compelition  in 
bulk,  supposing  that  the  criterion  is  not  between  the 
ashes  of  burnt  vegetables  and  the  vegetables  in  a per- 
fect state,  but  between  the  ashes  and  the  result  of  this 
slow  decomposition,  when  ns  nearly  approaching  to 
vegetable  nutriment.  A great  reduction  takes  place 
even  in  rotten  dung,  before  it  is  fitted  to  enter  the  ves- 
sels of  plants  ; aud  in  the  comparison,  the  value  of' the 
time  saved  should  be  thrown  into  the  scale.  That 
something  is  lost  by  this  process  to  the  particular  fieid, 
the  volumes  of  smoke  which  are  seen  rolling  over  the 
hedges,  plainly  testify  ; but  as  this  is  principally  wa- 
ter, coloured  by  a small  portion  of  oil,  it  is  probably 
of  less  importance  than  the  carbon  which  escapes  in 
gas,  when  the  combustion  is  complete.  The  same 
effects  are  also  produced  by  fermentation.  If  dry  straw 
be  burnt  in  the  open  air,  a very  large  proportion  is 
dissipated  ; but  it  is  otherwise  with  the  roots  of  grass 
collected  in  heaps,  and  enveloped  with  earth.  The 
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loss  in  this  case  is  less  considerable,  as  a great  part  of 
tlie  plant  is  merely  converted  into  charcoal.  From 
com  paring 'a  quantity  of  straw  with  the  remains  after 
combustion,  I was  long  of  opinion,  that  to  burn  a ve- 
getable which  might  be  converted  into  manure,  was 
the  extreme  of  prodigality  ; blit  facts  occurred  which 
it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  to  this  theory,  and  which 
compelled  me  to  a different  view  of  the  subject ; some 
of  these  I shall  relate. 

“ Two  fields,  making  together  about  50  acres,  were 
laid  down  in  an  exhausted  state.  When  they  had  ac- 
quired a turf,  one  received  a summer  and  winter’s  fal- 
low, the  other  was  pared  and  burnt ; and  both  were 
sown  with  barley  and  seeds.  The  effect  was  strikingly 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  both  in  the  barley,  and  the  seeds 
which  followed. 

“ Another  field  of  the  same  qualify,  22  acres,  was 
pared  by  the  plough  in  the  spring  of  1799,  and  about 
half  of  it  was  harrowed  repeatedly  during  the  summer: 
the  wetness  of  tiic  season  prevented  the  burning  ; but 
as  the  turf  was  completely  killed  and  much  broken  by 
the  barrow,  this  part  of  the  field  became  a good  fallow. 
The  remainder,  not  being  disturbed,  set  again  ; and 
the  following  spring,  was  nearly  as  green  as  before.  In 
the  succeeding  summer,  the  operation  of  burning  was 
thoroughly  performed : where  it  had  not  been  previ- 
ously broken  by  the  harrow,  the  entire  turf,  down  to 
tiie  chalk,  was  subjected  to  the  fire  ; and  in  the  other, 
though  nearly  decomposed  by  two  years’  fallowing, 
enough  was  burnt  to  produce  a tolerable  sprinkling  of 
ashes  to  stimulate  vegetation,  if  that  were  their  pro- 
perly. Th  is  field  affords  a fair  opportunity  of  deciding 
betwixt  the  two  mode§  of  reducing  old  turf  to  tillage. 
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‘f  expected  that,  in  this  instance,  fallow  would  have 
taken  the  lead  by  the  help  of  the  ashes  ; but  in  the  tur- 
nips now  growing,  the  odds  are  very  much  in  favour 
of  the  pared  and  burnt  land.  A stranger  would  be 
struck  by  the  difference;  and  unless  the  succeeding 
crops,  and  future  condition  of  the  land,  should  be  dif- 
ferent from  the  present  appearances,  all  doubt,  in  my 
mind,  as  to  the  effect,  will  be  at  an  end- 

“ I have  had  proofs  equally  decisive,  on  clay  and 
loam,  of  the  preference  of  paring  and  burning  to  fal- 
lowing, and  to  sowing  on  the  fresh  turf;  but  have 
never  had  occasion  to  observe  the  impoverishment  from 
the  former,  which  I had  suspected  : indeed  the  reverse 
has  in  every  case  been  so  obvious,  as  to  amount,  in  my 
judgment,  to  very  strong  evidence,  if  not  to  demon- 
stration. 

“ 1 believe,  that  if  the  crops  on  equal  quantities  of 
land  subjected  to  these  different  processes,  were  accu- 
rately weighed  for  two,  or  perhaps  three,  years,  it 
would  be  found,  that  the  produce  of  the  pared  and 
burnt  land  would  exceed  that  of  the  fallowed  by  more 
than  the  whole  amount  of  the  turf  consumed.  Thi* 
might  be  submitted  to  experiment ; and  if  proved  to  be 
so,  the  only  formidable  objection  to  this  operation 
would  be  done  away.  Should  not  this  extraordinary 
produce  be  replaced  by  manure,  the  soil  will  no  doubt 
suffer  exhaustion  ; as  would  be  the  case,  in  proportion 
to  the  crops  obtained,  under  any  kind  of  culture. 

“If  plants  are  suffered  to  decay  on  the  spot  where 
they  grow,  they  repay  with  interest  the  soil  which  sup- 
ported them  : witness  the  vegetable  mould  which  covers 
the  earth,  in  all  situations  undisturbed  by  the  plough. 
Thus,  when  a crop  is  expended  on  the  field  which 
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produced  it,  the  field  is  enriched  : and  the  larger  the 
crop,  the  greater  the  acquisition.  Taking  the  quail* 
tify  of  vegetable  matter  as  the  criterion  of  fertility,  land 
which  has  been  pared  and  burnt  will  probably,  at  the 
end  of  the  third  year,  if  managed  on  this  principle, 
possess  it  in  a higher  degree  than  fallowed  land  : with 
this  additional  advantage,  that,  during  the  three  years, 
a much  larger  proportion  of  vegetable  matter  will  have 
undergone  the  change  which  agriculture  is  intended  to 
ciTect. 

“ It  is  not  perhaps  impertinent  in  this  place  to  in- 
quire, how  an  accumulation  of  matter  so  dense  may  be 
acquired  from  the  atmosphere  ? . 

“ The  carbonic  acid-  gas  is  probably  a powerful 
pgent  in  the  growth  of  plants:  they  may  be  indebted 
to  the  decomposition  of  this  gas  for  a part  of  the  oxy- 
gen which  they  exhale,  and  of  the  carbon  which  con- 
stitutes the  vegetable  fibre,  and  becomes  the  substance 
in  question  on  its  decay.  The  proportion  of  carbon  in 
this  gas  is  to  that  of  oxygen,  nearly  as  12  to  57.  Thus 
the  existence  of  carbon  in  the  aeriform  state  is  acknow- 
ledged ; likewise  an  increase  of  soil,  consisting  princi- 
pally of  this  substance,  produced  by  the  growth  and 
decay  of  plants.  The  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
acid  in  the  process  of  vegetation,  may  have  been  proved  : 
1 ofler  it  as  a conjecture. 

“ It  seems  clear,  that  the  acquisition,  however  obr 
taiued,  will  be  as  the  quantity  of  vegetation  ; therefore 
land  which  has  been  pared  and  burnt,  producing  larger 
crops,  will  acquire  more  than  fallowed  land,  to  com- 
pensate for  the  loss  sustained  in  the  process. 

“ I conceive  it  unnecessary  to  describe  the  operation, 
it  being  well  known  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
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Workmen  who  understand  it,  are  in  the  habit  of  tra- 
velling to  a distance  for  jobs : such  should  be  engaged ; 
they  will  perform  the  work  better  than  strangers  to  it 
can,  with  the  best  directions,  and  the  labourers  of  the 
neighbourhood  may  acquire  the  practice  from  them.” 
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GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


SECT.  X. GARDENS. 

IN  drawing  up  a Report  of  tlie  Agriculture  of  a 
county  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  1 
found  that  Mr.  Middleton,  in  his  account  of  Middle- 
sex, had  anticipated  most  of  the  facts  and  observations 
relative  to  the  subject  of  this  Section,  which  presented 
themselves  to  my  view.  Had  these  been  of  u nature 
strictly  agricultural,  and  of  course,  such  as  might 
have  been  of  importance  and  service  to  the  genera- 
lity of  farmers,  1 should  have  considered  myself  as 
bound  to  have  stated  them,  though  ray  statement  had 
been  little  more  than  a repetition  of  Mr.  Middle- 
ton’s; but,  as  what  is  common  to  him  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Reporter  of  Middlesex,  and  to  me  as  the  Agri- 
cultural Reporter  of  Surrey,  relates  to  subjects  that 
aflcct  and  interest  the  gardener  and  nurseryman  much 
more  than  the  farmer,  1 have  introduced  merely  some 
general  remarks  on  them,  and  noticed  a few  points,  on 
which  Mr.  Middleton’s  statements  were  silent  or  inac- 
curate. 

I have  been  the  rather  induced  to  adopt  this  mode, 
because  Mr.  Middleton  has  treated  on  the  subject  of 
the  gardens  and  nursery-grounds  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
metropolis,  with  a fulness  and  accuracy  that  leaves  very 
little  to  be  added  or  corrected. 

From  the  following  passage  in  Fuller’s  Worthies, 
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quoted  by  Mr.  Lysons  in  bis  Environs  of  London,  it 
up  pears,  that  gardening  was  followed  with  success  in 
Surrey,  soon  after  its  first  introduction  into  England. 

“ Fuller,  who  wrote  in  the  year  1660,  speaking  of 
the  gardens  in  Surrey,  says,  ‘ Gardening  was  first, 
brought  into  England  for  profit  about  70  years  ago; 
before  which,  we  fetched  most  of  o«r  cherries  from 
Holland,  apples  from  France,  and  had  barely  a mess 
of  rath-ripe  pease  but  from  Holland,  which  were  dain- 
ties for  ladies,  they  came  so  far,  and  cost  so  dear.. 
Since,  gardening  hath  crept  out  of  Holland  to  Sand- 
wich, in  Kent,  and  thence  to  Surrey,  where,  though 
they  have  given  6L  an  acre,  and  upwards,  they  have 
made  their  rent,  lived  comfortably,  and  set  many, 
people  on  work.  Oh,  the  incredible  profit  by  digging 
ground  ! For  though  it  be  confessed  that  the  plough 
beats  the  spade  out  of  distance  for  speed  (almost  as 
much  as  the  press  beats  the  pen),  yet  what  the  spade 
wants  in  the  quantity  of  the  ground  it  manurcth,  it  re- 
compensed! with  the  plenty  oft  he  food  if  yielded),  that 
which  multiplying  art  hundred-fold  more  than  that 
which  is  sown.  ’ 1’ is  incredible  how  many  poor  people 
in  London  live  thereon,  so  that  in  some  seasons,  the 
gardens  feed  more  people  than  the  fields*.’  ” 

There  is  very  little  doubt,  that  (he  extent  of  garden- 
grounds  near  the  metropolis  has,  like  every  thing  else 
connected  with  luxury,  increased  much  more  rapidly, 
and  in  a much  greater  proportion,  within  these  last  30 
years,  than  in  any  preceding  equal  period  ; and  Sur- 
rey seems  to  have  had  its  share  of  the  increase.  The 
soil  of  most  of  those  parts  of  Surrey  which  lie  near  Lon- 
don, especially  of  such  as  arc  peculiarly  favoured  in 


* Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  i.  p.  88. 
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situation  by  their  vicinity  to  the  Thames,  is  well 
adapte  d to  horticulture.  Mr.  Lysons  calculates,  that 
there  are  “ 5000  acres,  within  12  miles  of  the  metro- 
polis, constantly  cultivated  for  the  supply  of  the  Lon- 
don markets  with  vegetables,  exclusive  of  about  800 
acres  cropped  with  fruit  of  various  kinds,  and  about 
1700  acres  cidtivated  with  potatoes.  Besides  which, 
there  are  perhaps  1200  more,  cropped  with  various 
garden  vegetables  for  the  food  of  cattle,  principally 
cows.  This  culture  is  carried  on  most  extensively  in 
the  parishes  of  Camberwell  and  Deptford  St.  Paul’s, 
by  persons  who  are  called  farming  gardeners.  Their 
method  is,  to  manure  their  land  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
cultivation  for  garden  crops,  both  for  the  market  and 
for  cattle  ; after  a succession  of  which  they  refresh  it, 
by  sowing  it  with  corn*.” 

Rent. — Mr.  Lysons  justly  remarks,  that  there  must 
be  some  error  in  Fuller’s  statement,  with  respect  to  the 
rent  of  garden-ground  near  London  in  his  time  (1GG0). 
Six  pounds  per  acre,  the  sum  he  mentions,  if  we  con- 
sider how  very  much  the  value  of  money  has  decreased 
since  Ins  time,  appears  an  enormous  rent.  It  may  in- 
deed be  urged,  with  some  appearance  of  probability, 
that  the  scarcity  of  garden -ground,  the  want  of  skill 
and  experience  in  the  gardeners,  and  the  consequent 
inadequate  supply  of  vegetables,  would  necessarily 
raise  the  price  of  them,  and  thus  enable  the  gardeners' 
to  pay  that  high  rent.  If  every  kind  of  vegetable  bore 
as  high  a price  in  proportion  as  the  cauliflowers  did  in 
1619+,  viz.  3s.  of  the  money  of  that  time,  or  9r.  of 
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our  present  money  for  two  of  them,  it  is  possible  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  in  Fuller’s  account. 

At  present,  the  rent  of  garden-grounds  uear  London, 
runs  from  6/.  to  10/.  per  acre:  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  metropolis,  there  is  some  garden-groitnd 
that  letts  as  high  as  l il.  Garden-ground  very  near,  is 
every  year  becoming  more  scarce,  from  the  great  de- 
mand for  it  for  building  upon ; of  course,  the  rent  of  > 
such  land  for  gardens  bears  a much  higher  price,  than 
land  equally  good  at  a greater  distance. 

Produce. — Every  kind  of  vegetable  in  demand  at 
the  London  markets,  is  grown  in  the  Surrey  gardens; 
but  some  of  them  are  particularly  remarkable  for  aspa- 
ragus. This  vegetable  is  grown  in  great  quantities, 
and  of  excellent  quality,  in  the  parishes  of  Mortlake* 
East  Sheen,  and  Battersea  ; and  every  year  the  quan- 
tity is  increasing.  There  are  gardeners,  or  more  pro- 
perly farmers  (for  the  extent  of  land  they  occupy  gives 
them  a just  claim  to  the  latter  appellation),  who  grow 
near  40  acres  of  this  vegetable.  A great  difference  is 
observed,  not  only  in  the  quality  of  the  vegetables 
raised  on  soils  of  different  kinds,  but  also  in  the  seed 
gathered  from  them.  The  garden-grounds  at  Batter- 
sea, occupying  a dry  and  kindly  soil,  arc  much  famed 
for  the  seeds  of  the  vegetables  grown  on  them  ; and  the 
gardeners  at  Clapham,  and  some  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  where  the  soil  is  less  warm  and  dry,  pro- 
cure their  seed  from  the  former  parish  : in  consequence 
of  this  demand  for  seed,  much  of  the  garden-ground  in 
the  parish  of  Battersea,  is  employed  in  raising  vege- 
tables for  seed,  many  of  which  this  way  pay  remark- 
ably well.  Radish-seed,  in  particular,  is  preserved  in 
considerable  quantity  ; and  it  is  said  that,  in  a favour- 
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able  year,  an  acre  of  it  will  produce  upwards  of  40/. 
Onions  are  also  cultivated  for  seed  in  the  parishes  of 
Mortlake  and  fiarnes,  but  not  nearly  to  so  great  an  ex* 
tent  as  in  the  parish  of  Deptford  St.  Paul’s. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  quantity  of  gar* 
den-ground  in  some  of  the  parishes  in  this  county,  in 
the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London,  with 
' the  number  of  acres  (in  some  instances)  under  the  par* 
ticular  kind  of  vegetable  that  principally  prevails,  or 
for  which  the  place  is  most  remarkable. 

Barnes,  150  acres  in  garden-grounds,  and  100  acres 
under  garden  crops. 

The  parish  of  Bermondsey  contains  110  acres  of  gar* 
den-ground. 

In  Camberwell,  there  are  above  300  acres  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  farming  gardeners  and  cow-keepers, 
who  are  more  numerous  here  than  in  any  other  parish 
in  Surrey. 

In  Lambeth,  the  market  gardeners  occupy  about 
t50  acres. 

In  Mitcham,  the  physic  gardens,  as  has  already 
been  noticed,  occupy  25 0 acres. 

In  Mortlake,  70  acres  are  cultivated  with  asparagus ; 
and  10  acres  in  this  parish  and  Barnes,  are  employed 
in  raising  onions  for  seed. 

In  Putney,  120  acres  are  occupied  by  market  gar* 
deners. 

In  Rotherhithe,  there  are  about  40  acres  under  gar- 
den  crops. 

In  Wandsworth,  about  220  acres  are  occupied  by 
the  market  gardeners. 

It  is  reckoned,  that  the  whole  quantity  of  garden- 
ground  in  Surrey,  employed  in  raising  vegetables  for 
the  London  market,  amounts  to  about  3500  acres  ; or 
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nearly  as  much,  according  to  Mr.  Middleton’s  calcu- 
lation, as  In  the  three  counties  of  Middlesex,  Kent,  and 
£ssex. 

The  same  author  reckons  the  annual  average  produce 
of  500  acres  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  at  150/. 
per  acre  ; of  which  he  reckons 40/.  for  labour  ; 25/.  for 
teams  and  dung  : 51.  for  marketing  and  expenses  ; and 
10/.  for  rent,  taxes,  and  tithes — in  all  80/. ; leaving 
for  interest  of  capital  and  profit,  70/.  per  acre. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  on  this,  ns  well  as  many 
other  subjects,  conjecture,  rather  than  actual  know* 
ledge,  is  the  foundation  on  which  the  calculations  rest. 


SECT.  II. — ORCHARDS. 

Most  of  the  farms  in  the  county  have  orchards  at- 
tached to  them,  sufficiently  large  to  supply,  in  a fa* 
vourable  year,  from  four  to  twelve  hogsheads  of  cider ; 
but  as  they  do  not  form  the  principal  part  of  the  form, 
and  the  main  dependence  of  the  former,  they  are  not 
much  taken  care  of. 

One  of  the  largest  1 observed  was  in  the  parish  of 
Newdigate,  in  the  Weald ; it  belongs  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  who  had  lately  purchased  the  estate  on  which 
it  is.  The  situation  of  it  may  give  a pretty  accurate 
idea  of  the  general  state  of  orchards  in  this  county  : 
the  trees  were  almost  hidden  under  moss  and  liverwort ; 
and  of  course,  they  were  very  languid  and  unhealthy. 
They  were  planted  at  a considerable  distance  from  each 
other,  about  40  feet ; and,  with  what  object  1 know 
not,  the  6oil  round  the  roots  of  each  tree  was  raised  to 
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the  height  of  ttvo  or.  three  feet,  so  ns  to  form  a mound 
of  nearly  three  yards  in  circumference,  it  may  be, 
that  this  mode  of  planting  them  was  intended  to  keep 
them  dry,  and  to  afford  the  roots  of  the  trees  a sufficient 
quantity  of  good  soil  in  which  to  spread  themselves* 
The  former  object  might  certainly  have  been  attained, 
with  equal  benefit  to  (lie  trees  themselves,  and  with 
much  greater  advantage  to  the  field  at  large,  of  which 
they  occupied  so  very  small  a portion,  by  draining  the 
whole  enclosure  : this,  however,  was  neglected  ; and 
the  pasture,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  trees, 
promised  to  be  much  more  valuable  than  them,  suf? 
fered  from  the  want  of  drainage.  Cattle  were  taken 
into  this  field,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk’s  estate  in  the  parish  of  Ncwdigate  ; though 
probably  the  apple-trees  were  not  so  very  tempting 
as  to  be  damaged  by  them.  • 

It  is  a very  general  complaint  in  Surrey,  that  the 
oldest  and  best  kinds  of  apple-trees  have  fallen  off  very 
much  within  these  few  years;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
a very  moderate  crop  of  apples  is  seldom  got  from 
them,  even  in  very  favourable  years.  It  is  well  known, 
that  similar  complaints  are  made  in  most  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  Surrey,  the  cause  of  this  failure  does 
not  seem  to  have  led  to  much  conjecture  : every  body 
is  surprised  at  it,  and  considers  it  as  very  strange  and 
unaccountable.  The  only  surmise,  with  respect  to  the 
cause  of  it,  was,  that  the  cold,  raw,  north  and  north* 
east  winds,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  blighted  the 
apples  so  much,  that  they  never  recovered  it  after- 
wards, however  warm  and  favourable  the  summer  and 
autumn  might  turn  out.  A fact  was  mentioned  as  cor- 
roborating this  opinion,  viz.  that  some  apple-trees* 
completely  sheltered  from  these  winds,  did  not  experi- 
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eftce  that  blight,  and  consequent  failure  of  crop,  to 
which  all  such  trees  as  were  exposed  were  constantly 
liable.  But  the  fact,  in  my  opinion,  hardly  bears  out 
the  supposition.  In  the  first  place,  if  exposure  to  the 
north  and  north-east  winds  were  the  sole  or  principal 
cause  of  tlie  failure  of  the  crop,  then  the  same  difference 
with  respect  to  the  produce  of  trees  sheltered  and  trees 
not  sheltered,  must  have  existed  formerly  to  as  great  a 
degree,  and  as  strikingly,  as  it  does  at  present ; unless 
indeed  we  suppose  (what  is  a common  opinion),  that* 
the  north  and  north-east  winds  prevail  much  more  re- 
gularly and  constantly^  and  are  more  piercing  and 
prejudicial  now,  than  they  were  40  or  50  years  ago. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  that 
the  principal  cause  lies  in  the  trees,  and  not  in  the 
change  of  dimate;  and  that  the  old  and  best  sorts  of 
apples  are  wearing  out,  because  the  trees  which  produce 
them  are  partaking  of:  the  infirmities  and  age  of  the 
original  stock.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  that 
such  trees  will  decay  fastest,  which  are  exposed  to  the 
most  unhealthy  and  cold  climate.  From  these  two 
canscs  operating  together,  we  may  expect,  that  all  the 
old  varieties  will  discover  signs  of  decay,  by  being 
more  precarious  in  their  crops ; but  thnt  such  trees  a9 
are  more  particularly  exposed  • to  cold  and  raw  winds 
in  the  spring,  will  suffer  the  most. 

It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  natural  decline  of  the 
apple-tree  will  lie  hastened  or  retarded,  according  as 
the  pruning  is  conducted  with  care  and  judgment,  or 
with  inattention  tfcid  want  of  skill ; and  according  as 
the  branches  are  kept  more  or  less  free  from  moss  and 
liverwort.  The  proper,  regular,  and  complete  pruning 
of  the  apple-tree,  becomes  a matter  of  even  more  im- 
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portance  Rad  consequence  than  it  is  usually  deemed, 
■when  we  consider  that  those  trees*  which  are  generally 
considered  and  treated  as  young,  are  in  fact  very  old, 
and  consequently  subject  to  the  weakness  and  decay  of 
old  age.  Even  admitting  that  Mr.  Knight’s  opinions 
are  not  received  as  indisputably  established,  still,  as 
they  rtiHst  be  allowed  to  he  highly  plausible,  and  to  be 
well  and  strongly  supported,  it  assuredly  is  the  wisest 
and  safest  method  to  act  as  if  they  were  certainly  true, 
especially  as  the  extreme  care  and  attention  with  which 
we  would  treat  aged  and  decaying  trees,  must  be 
highly  beneficial  even  to  those  that  are  young  and 
healthy.  / 

It  may  be  a Hedged,  that  the  quantity  of  moss,  &c. 
seen  on  many  trees,  is  the  consequence  and  the  symp- 
tom, not  the  cause  of  their  decay.  There  can  be 
jro  doubt  that  in  vegetable,  as  well  as  in  animal  life, 
it  is  often  difficnlt  to  distinguish  the  consequence  of 
disease  from  live  cant  of  it ; but  it  ia  no  less  true  that, 
both  in  vegetable  and  in  animal  life,  disease  which 
proceeds  from  debility  will,  if  suffered  to  remain,  most 
certainly  increase  that  debility,  and  accelerate  death. 
Even  admitting  that  the  moss,  See.  on  the  branches 
of  the  apple-tree,  are  solely  the  consequence  of  the 
weakness  and  decay  of  the  tree,  and  that  they  would 
appear  again,  let  them  be  cleared  off  ever  so  fre- 
quently* still  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  life 
and  fertility  of  the.  tree  will  last  longer,  the  more  con- 
stantly and  completely  free  its  branches  are  kept  of  the 
*'u*iuoss.  . 

On  a subject  of  such  importance  as  tire  preservation, 
even  for  a few  years,  of  those  trees  from  which  our 
choicest  and  most  valuable  fruit  is  procured,  no  hints, 
' if 
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if  they  promise  the  least  success,  or  trill  stimulate  to 
further  investigation,  can  be  deemed  useless,  or  will, 
I trust,  be  considered  as  irrelevant,  even  though  the 
particular  county  under  review  is  not  peculiarly, 
or  in  any  great  degree,  interested  on  the  subject. 
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THE  district  of  Sorrey,  most  remarkable  for  its 
timber  and  underwood,  is  that  which  lies  between  the 
chalk-li ills,  or  (more  correctly  speaking)  between  the 
narrow  stripe  of  sand  to  the  south  of  the  chalk-bills, 
and  the  county  of  Sussex.  This  district,  both  from  its 
present  appearance,  from  what  we  know  it  formerly 
was,  and  from  its  complete  resemblance  in  soil,  surface, 
and  productions,  to  the  adjoining  part  of  Sussex,  seems 
equally  entitled  to  the  name  of  Weald. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  belief,  that  the  Weald 
o f Surrey  was  formerly  an  entire  wood,  and  that  it  was 
cleared  and  cultivated  at  a much  later  period  than  the 
other  parts  of  the  county.  It  is  natural  to  suppose, 
that  the  first  cultivators  would  be  directed  in  their 
choice  to  such  spots  as  presented  fewest  obstacles,  and 
as  promised  the  most  abundant  reward  for  their  labour. 
Hence,  a country  like  the  Weald,  which  from  the  low- 
ness of  its  situation  and  the  dampness  of  its  clay  soil, 
presented  a thick  covering  of  stubborn  oaks,  and  pro- 
mised but  scanty  crops  even  if  it  were  cleared,  to  the 
indolence  and  unskitfulness  of  its  rude  inhabitants, 
would  be  passed  over  in  despair  or  neglect,  while  any 
neighbouring  tract  less  encumbered  and  more  fertile, 
remained  for  their  occupation  and  culture. 

Even  after  the  Weald  was  begun  to  be  cultivated, 
- . the 
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the  progress  appears  to  have  been  very  slow  : we  have 
the  evidence  of  history  anti  tradition,  that  it  was  long 
very  thinly  inhabited  (as  it  is  yet  indeed,  In  comparison 
with  tlie  other  parts  of  Surrey) ; and  that  in  many 
parts  of  it  within  these  hundred  years,  much  less  corn 
was  grown  than  was  necessary  for  the  consumption  of 
its  inhabitants.  The  distance  of  the  Weald  from  any 
considerable  market,  the  badness  of  the  roads,  and  the 
want  of  coal,  all  seem  to  have  contributed  to  the  pre- 
servation of  the  wood,  and  of  course  to  have  prevented 
the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  this  district.  The  very 
trilling  value,  however,  of  wood,  in  a country  thinly 
inhabited,  cut  off  from  other  districts,  and  abounding 
in  limber,  necessarily  led  to  the  formation  of  better 
roods  : arid  these  again  changed  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try, both  by  opening  a market  fur  the  timber  and  for 
pern,  which  as  yielding  a quicker  return,  was  preferred 
to  timber,  now  that  the  superfluity  could  be  disposed 
of. 

s The  great  increased  value  of  wood,  when  a market 
was  opened  for  its  sole,  and  the  temptation  fo  convert 
the  ground,  after  the  wood  was  felled,  to  the  purposes 
of  arable  husbandry,  appear  to<  have  thinnod  many 
parti  of  tire  Weald  of  its  timber,  which  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  much  more  profitable  in  wood  than  in 
any  other  mode  of  occupation.  This  is  beginning  to 
Ire  seen  and  acknowledged  by  many  of  the  proprietors 
in  the  Weald,  though  in  other  parts  I was  informed, 
that  it  was  still  the  practice  to  clear  the  wood  from 
lands  very  ill  suited  either  to  grass  or  tillage. 

From  the  Weald  being  what  may  properly  be  styled, 
naturally  a wood  country,  and  from  the  attention  and 
•skill  of  its  inhabitants  having  been  so  loug  turned  to 
its  management,  we  may  justly  look  up  to  their  mode 

as 
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as  in  most  instances,  at  least,  the  best  calculate^  fof 
their  particular  kind  of  woods  in  their  particular  soil 
and  situation.  : . t 

The  great  objects  in  the  Wcakl  are  the  timber  and 
the  underwood.  From  the  many  purposes  to  which 
the  latter  is  applied,  and  the  consequent  high  price 
which  it  bears,  the  proprietors  in  the  Weald  are  not 
so  anxious  to  have  their  timber  open  and  unenciun* 
bered  as  they  are  in  many  other  wood  districts.  Hence 
their  timber,  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  the  underwood, 
grows  up  tall  and  straight,  unfit  for  .any  purpose  in 
which  knees  or  crooked  timber  is  wanted. 

Having  offered  these  general  preliminary  remarks, 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  a detail  of  the  management  of 
the  coppice  and  timber  in  the  Weald  of  Surrey;  and 
afterwards  give  an  account  of  the  woodlands  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  county,  so  far  as  they  offer  any  thing 
different  in  their  produce  or  management.  , . it  * 

H>*‘  I 

Copse- JVoons.< — These  consist  principally  of  the 
oak,  birch,  ash,  cbesnut,  sallow,  hazel,  and  alder. 
-4s  it  is  the  usual  practice  of  the  woodmen  of  the 
Weald  of  Surrey,  to  look  entirely  to  seedlings  for  a 
supply  of  limber,  the  sapling  shoots  from  the  stools  are 
the  principal  source  of  copse* wood.  After  a fall  of 
timber,  these  saplings  are  preserved  and  taken  care  of, 
and  thus  the  undergrowth  is  continually  increasing, 
and  the  demand  for  copse-wood  regularly  supplied. 
It  is  plain,  that  if  the  stools  of  the  fallen  timber  had 
but  common  justice  done  to  them  in  protecting  them 
from  cattle,  and  draining  the  adjoining  ground,  a most 
ample  supply  would  be  obtained  from  every  part  of 
the  Weald.  But  though  this  judicious  mode  is  fol- 
lowed in  many  parts,  yet  a very  slight  inspection  of 
«.  the 
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the  underwoods  will  convince  any  one,  that  it  is  not 
nearly  so  general  ns  it  ought  to  be.  Proper  care  and 
attention,  especially  to  keeping  the  soil  dry,  will  go  a 
great  way  to  ensure  a full  and  regular  supply  of  copse- 
wood  ; but  as  even  under  the  most  judicious  and  at- 
tentive management,  a partial  failure  will  sometimes 
happen,  it  is  proper  to  mention  a method  which  has 
been  found  by  many  proprietors  of  woods  in  Surrey, 
effectually  to  answer  the  purpose  of  supplying  such 
failures. 

It  is  simply  by  plashing  tlic  shoots  where  a vacancy 
appears.  This  is  done  by  cutting  the  shoot  about  half 
through  with  a bill : the  shoot  thus  cut  is  laid  along 
the  ground  ; at  each  of  the  joints  a cut  in  the  direction 
of  (lie  bough  is  made,  over  which  a little  fine  mould 
and  turf  are  laid  ; the  shoot  is  kept  close  to  the  ground 
by  means  of  pegs.  At  each  point,  the  Bhoot  that  is 
plashed  will  lake  root,  and  throw  out  several  saplings. 
As  soon  89  the  shoot  that  has  been  plashed  appears  to 
have  taken  sufficient  root  iu  each  of  its  points  { which 
generally  happens  in  two  or  throe  years),  it  is  en- 
tirely separated  from  the  parent  stool : after  this  is 
done,  the  shoot  itself  is  divided  in  every  point  where 
it  has  taken  root,  and  thus  several  stout  and  nourish- 
ing saplings  are  procured  from  one  shoot,  which  are 
found  to  thrive  better  than  the  shoots  managed  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  to  be  less  hazardous  than  fresh 
planted  trees.  •„ 

It  is  not,  however,  only  in  the  direct  advantage  of 
this  mode,  that  its  s-uperiority  consists  : it  is  plaiu,  that 
whoever  adopts  it  must  pay  more  than  tlic  usual  atten- 
tion to  keep  the  ground  clean  and  dry,  otherwise  the 
shoots  thus  managed  would  lie  overpowered  ami  de- 
stroy ca  before  they  had  taken  sufficient  root.  As  hold- 
ing 
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»ng  out  the  necessity  of  working  the  ground,  therefore, 
this  mode  should  be  recommended  and  adopted,  even 
though  the  direct  advantages  derived  from  it  were  less 
certain  and  important  than  they  actually  are. 

The  sallow,  nsh,  alder,  and  willow,  are  found  to  an- 
swer best  in  this  mode  of  management ; they  succeed 
best  and  take  root  in  the  shortest  space  of  time  : oak, 
chesnut,  maple,  and  some  other  trees,  nre  more  hazard- 
ous and  pay  worse,  both  because  they  oftener  fail,  and 
because  they  require  longer  time  before  they  can-  be  de- 
tached from  the  parent  stool,  and  of  course,  before 
they  are  fit  for  the  market. 

' . ■!»: 

Age  of  Culling. — The  value  of  underwood  has  risen 
so  much  lately,  that  this  circumstance  alone,  evert  if  no 
other  operated  to  the  same  end,  would  naturally  cause 
the  underwood  to  be  cut  down  before  its  proper  season. 
To  this  may  be  added,  that  where  a farm  is  held  under 
a lease  of  twenty-one  years,  possessed  of  any  great  ex- 
tent of  coppice,  the  farmer  is  tempted  to  get  two  cut- 
tings during  the  currency  of  his  lease,  even  though 
neit  her  of  them  afford  much  profit,  and  though  by  this 
method  he  is  not  doing  justice  to  his  landlord  or  his 
successor.  ‘ '•  • . ■ 

Perhaps  the  greater  part  of1  the  copse-wood  in  the 
Weald  of  Surrey,  is  cut  between  nine  aiul  ten  years: 
this  however  is  allowed  to  be  much  too  early.  Taking 
the  different  kinds  of  soil,  or  rather  the  only  varieties 
that  exist  in  this  part  of  Surrey,  the  paler  and  raoister, 
and  the  darker  and  drier  clays  ; and  the  different  kinds 
of  wood  which  usually  form  the  coppice,  fourteen 
years  are  considered  necessary  to  bring  them  to  a pro- 
per size:  and  this  period  is  allowed  for  the  growth, 
where  no  temptatioo  leads  to  a premature  cutting. 

. ■ Rent. 
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Kent. — This  is  generally  regulated  by  the  rent  of 
corn-land  in  the  neighbourhood  : or  more  properly 
speaking,  copse-wood,  though  the  returns  from  it  are 
but  seldom,  yet  ns  it  requires,  or  at  least  receives,  little 
or  no  labour,  and  is  exposed  to  few  accideuts,  is  taken 
at  the  same  rent  as  the  other  parts  of  the  farm,  where 
it  forms  part  of  a farm,  or  where  it  is  taken  by  itself  at 
the  average  rent  of  the  district.  As  the  Weald  is  more 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  wood,  and  at  the  same 
time  less  favourable  to  corn  than  the  other  parts  of  Sur- 
rey, it  might  be  expected  that  there  copse-wood  would 
let  at  a higher  price  than  corn  land.  This,  however,  is 
certainly  not  the  case  generally  : in  some  instances  it 
may,  but  in  these  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  supe- 
rior state  in  which  the  coppice  is,  rather  than  in  the 
relative  value  between  it  and  corn  land.  The  most 
common  rent  of  copse-woods  in  the  Weald,  is  from  12s. 
to  16*.  per  acre  : in  the  other  parts  of  Surrey,  which 
are  not  affected  by  their  very  immediate  vicinity  to 
London,  the  rent  may  run  from  15*.  to  20 s.  per  acre. 

The  neighbourhood  of  a copse  to  London,  especially 
where  the  wood  in  it  is  such  as  there  is  a great  and  re- 
gular demand  for  there,  appears  to  have  more  effect 
upon  the  rent  of  it,  than  would  be  produced  upon  a 
corn  farm  at  the  same  distance. 

Produce. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a city  as 
London,  and  in  a county  where  there  is  so  great  a de- 
mand for  fuel,  !>o(h  for  domestic  purposes  and  for  the 
forge,  the  brick-kiln  and  the  lime-kiln,  not  the  smallest 
nor  the  most  trifling  part  of  the  underwood  is  useless, 
or  without  its  value.  The  following  are  the  principal 
purposes  to  which  copse-wood  is  applied,  arranged 
according  to  the  comparative  profit  they  bring. 

Hoops. 
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Hoops. 

Gunpowder  charcoal. 

Charcoal  for  other  purposes. 

Poles  of  the  largest  size,  for  hop-plantations. 

Hurdles. 

Faggots. 

Kiln-faggots. 

Hoops. — The  sallow  or  wilbey,  the  birch,  hazel, 
and  ash,  arc  principally  used  for  hoops.  They  are  cut 
of  nine  different  lengths — from  two  feet  to  thirteen  feet  2 
the  larger  kinds  are  generally  sent  to  the  West  Indies  for 
sugar-casks;  the  smallest  are  used  for  butter-firkins. 
Some  trees  will  cut  Into  ten  hoops ; from  others,  only 
two  can  be  got.  They  are  tied  up  in  bundles,  60 
hoops  to  the  bundle  ; 30  bundles  make  a load. 

They  are  split,  shaved  tip  rough,  and  tied  in  the 
woods,  as  well  as  cut  and  branched  : there  are  different 
sets  of  Workmen  for  these  operations.  In  the  year  1807, 
7s.  a load,  or  3d.  a bundle,  big  and  little,  was  paid 
for  cutting  and  branching  live  trees  intended  for  hoops. 
The  workman  guesses  tile  number  of  hoop3  which  each 
tree  will  split  into,  anti  reckons  accordingly  in  making 
np  his  bundles  : from  8rf.  to  Is.  is  paid  for  splitting, 
rough-shaving,  and  tying  up  the  bundles. 

The  price  varies  with  the  size,  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  hoops  can  be  applied  : in  1807,  the  price  per  load 
was  from  51.  to  11.  on  the  ground.  The  number  of 
loads  off  an  acre  is  also  very  various : eight  loads  of 
different  sized  hoops  have  been  cut  off  an  acre,  even 
where  the  growth  was  not  longer  than  ten  years  ; but 
this  instance  was  mentioned  as  very  extraordinary : 
four  load  is  much  more  common.  . 

Gunpowder  Charcoal.*— There  seems  some  difference 
of  opinion  respecting  the  kinds  of  wood  most  proper 
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for  making  this  article : by  some,  the  harder  woods, 
especially  the  oak,  and  the  larger  pails  of  them,  are 
deemed  the  fittest;  while  by  others,  the  smaller  woods, 
the  alder,  dog-wood,  and  sallow,  are  esteemed  the 
best. 

The  burning  of  charcoal  appears  to  have  been  long 
carried  on,  before  a method  of  preventing  the  waste  of 
it  during  the  process,  by  the  admission  of  the  air,  was 
invented.  It  had  indeed  been  noticed  by  tlie  workmen, 
that  the  quantity  of  coal  which  they  procured  from  a 
given  number  of  cords  of  wood,  varied  according  to 
the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the  air;  and  their  ex- 
perience had  suggested  an  imperfect  method  of  prevent- 
ing the  access  of  more  air,  than  they  conceived  neces- 
sary to  support  the  combustion. 

Till  within  these  18  or  years,  the  only  method  of 
making  gunpowder  charcoal  in  use  was  the  following, 
which  is  still  employed  where  the  coal  is  meant  for 
common  purposes. 

A situation,  exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  wind, 
or  to  any  partial  current  of  air,  is  chosen  : if  the  situ- 
ation is  unavoidably  high  and  exposed,  screens  arc 
used,  to  shelter  the  pile  while  burning. 

The  faggots  or  cords  of  wood  intended  to  be  burnt 
into  charcoal,  are  placed  regularly  round  a quantity 
.of  straw,  till  they  form  a circle  of  ten  or  twelve  feet 
diameter;  upon  the  top  of  this  heap,  more  straw  is 
placed,  and  round  it,  another  circle  of  faggots  or  cords. 
On  the  top  of  the  whole,  turf,  dung,  or  moist  earth,  is 
carefully  and  regularly  clapped  down,  in  order  to  keep 
pp  a smothering  combustion.  The  straw  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  heap  is  then  set  fire  to ; and  great  care  is 
taken  to  keep  up  a slow,  and,  as  it  were,  a subdued 
fire.  If  the  fire  becomes  rapid  or  violent,  the  wood  in 
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the  pile  sinks,  and  the  quantity  of  charcoal  procured 
is  much  less  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  would 
have  been,  if  the  tire  had  been  properly  managed. 

It  is  plain,  that  this  mode  is  subject  to  many  un- 
avoidable inconveniences,  besides  those  which  arise 
from  the  inattention  or  unskiifuluess  of  the  workmen. 
It  depends  upon  the  situation,  which  cannot  always  be 
found;  upon  the  wind,  which,  by  its  rising,  may  di- 
minish considerably  the  quantity  of  charcoal : and  even 
when  both  the  situation  and  the  stale  of  the  weather  are 
favourable,  no  care  can  at  the  same  time  admit  air  suffi- 
cient to  carry  on  the  combustion,  and  not  so  much  as 
will  diminish  the  product. 

To  prevent  this  loss,  a very  simple  and  ingenious 
apparatus  is  used  in  different  parts  of  the  Weald,  and 
at  several  of  the  gunpowder-mills  where  they  burn  their 
own  charcoal,  particularly  at  Malden,  which  com- 
pletely answers  the  purpose  intended  by  its  adoption. 
The  only  part  of  the  wood  (hat  forms  what  is  called 
charcoal,  is  what  may  properly  be  termed  the  vege- 
table fibre:  the  other  component  parts,  the  water  and 
oil,  are  driven  off  by  (lie  heat.  The  great  object,  there- 
fore, is  to  drive  off  these  only,  and  to  leave  the  char- 
coal entire  : to  ellect  this,  the  air  must  be  excluded  ; 
since,  if  admitted,  it  will  immediately  unite  with,  and 
carry  off  the  charcoal,  in  the  shape  of  gas.  The  ap- 
paratus that  is  used,  completely  answers  both  these 
purposes  : it  is  merely  a cylinder  ol  iron,  with  an  ori- 
fice or  tube  in  one  end  of  it  : it  is  filled  with  wood  in- 
tended to  he  charred,  and  a strong  heat  is  then  applied 
to  it ; this  separates  the  water  and  oil  of  the  wood, 
which  are  drawn  off  by  the  tube;  while  the  charcoal, 
being  completely  shut  out  from  the  air,  remains  midi- 
minished.  . . . ■ . 

When 
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■ When  the  wood  is  burnt  in  a pile,  eleven  cords, 
each  cord  sixteen  feet  and  a half  long,  four  feet  high, 
and  three  feet  broad,  form  one  pile  : the  price  is  about 
16*.  a cord*:  if  the  weather  is  favourable,  48  hours 
are  required  to  burn  a pile.  A cord  of  good  wood,  if 
properly  burnt,  will  yield  about  six  sacks  of  charcoal, 
each  sack  containing  five  bushels.  The  expense  of 
burning  a pile  of  eleven  cords,  is  about  eleven  guineas, 
including  the  price  of  the  wood,  the  preparing,  piling, 
burning,  and  carrying  it,  and  the  wear  and  tear,  &c. 
The  price  at  London  is  about  5s.  a sack,  which,  at  six 
sacks  to  every  cord  of  wood,  is  about  16/.  10s.  the 
pile,  leaving  a profit  of  4/.  1 9s.  : from  this,  however, 
is  to  be  deducted  the  expense  of  the  carriage  to  Lon- 
don. , 

Common  Charcoal. — The  woods  employed  to  make 
common  charcoal,  are  less  nicely  sorted,  and  in  gene- 
ral smaller,  than  those  used  for  gunpowder  charcoal : 
the  price,  of  course,  is  lower,  about  one-third  ; and 
the  mode  of  charring  wood  for  common  purposes,  is 
invariably,  I believe,  by  the  pile. 

Poles  for  Hop- Plantations. — Where  these  are  of 
the  largest  size,  they  are  extremely  valuable  ^ even  such 
as  are  fit  only  for  the  shorter  vines,  bring  a good  price; 
those  of  12  feet  high  selling  in  the  wood  for  12s.  or  I5s. 
per  100  ; those  of  15  or  16  feet  high,  for  a guinea  or 
22*.  per  100  : poles  of  the  largest  size,  20  feet  high, 
usually  bring  a higher  price  in  proportion.  The  kinds 
of  wood  used  for  hop-poles,  have  already  b^en  men- 
tioned under  the  article  Hops. 

Hurdles. — These  are  generally  made  of  hazel,  oak. 


• The  best  kinds  of  wood  for  gunpowder  charcoal  are  considerably 
higher,  running  from  24r.to  27r.  per  cord. 
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ash,  sallow,  or  maple.  In  gentlemen’s  grounds,  where 
it  is  desirable  to  have  the  hurdles  corresponding  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  neatness  of  every  thing 
around  them,  the  Lombardy  poplar  is  often  employed 
for  hurdles.  Common  hurdles  sell  for  about  12s.  or 
14s.  per  dozen,  made  of  hazel  wattled — the  length  from 
seven  to  nine  feet. 

Faggots. — The  harder  and  heavier  woods  are  found 
to  make  better  faggots  than  the  woods  that  are  lighter 
and  softer  : the  oak,  chesnut,  ash,  &e.  give  out  more 
heat  than  the  hazel,  sallow,  alder,  &c.  It  has  also 
been  observed,  that  wood  which  grows  slowly,  on  a 
soil  apparently  less  kind  and  favourable,  will  burn 
better  than  wood  which  grows  fast,  on  soils  generally 
considered  more  proper  for  timber*. 

The  price  of  faggots  varies  according  to  the  situation, 
in  some  respects,  but  in  a greater  degree,  according  to 
the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  In  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  Weald,  kiln-faggots,  made  of 
the  spray,  sell  in  the  wood  for  8s.  or  10s.  the  100 ; 
faggots  for  fuel,  for  20 s.  or  25 s.  per  100  : in  other 
parts  of  the  Weald,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county,  the  former  kind  are  about  15s.,  the  latter  35s. 
and  sometimes  as  high  as  40s.  per  100 ; but  at  these 
latter  prices,  they  are  brought  to  the  purchaser. 

In  the  making  up  of  the  bundles,  there  is  great  room 
and  temptation  to  deceive  the  purchaser,  even  if  the 
workman  knows  that  there  are  certain  distinct  rules 


* The  durability  of  oak  for  hop-poles,  seem*  to  be  exactly  the  re- 
verse. “ It  was  remarked  to  me,"  says  Mr.  Marshall,  “ by  an  en- 
lightened and  intelligent  hop-planter,  that  oak-poles  grown  upon  the 
chalk-hills  (on  a strong  clayey  soil  in  a bleak  exposure),  are  not  so 
durable  as  those  grown  in  the*Weald,  though  the  latter  are  of  quicker 
growth.” — (Marshall's  Sossthms  Cwntiet,  i.  816.) 
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laid  down  for  the  size  and  the  making  of  the  bundles  : 
it  is  too  common  a practice,  to  stuff  into  the  heart  of 
the  faggot,  the  small  branches  which  he  cuts  off  the 
sides  of  it.  The  assize  for  the  making  them  certainly 
makes  this  illegal ; it  declares,  that  “ faggots  for  fuel 
ought  to  be  24  inches  of  assize,  besides  the  knot  of  the 
bond  ; and  every  faggot-stick  within  the  bond  shall 
contain  full  three  feet  of  assize,  except  only  one  stick, 
which  is  to  be  but  one  foot  long,  to  slop  or  harden  the 
binding.” 

The  workmen  arc  paid  from  2#.  6d.  to  3s.  per  100, 
for  cutting  aud  tying  them. 

From  the  different  purposes  to  which  copse-wood  is 
applied,  and  the  different  prices  which  it  brings  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  value  of 
an  acre  of  it  must  vary  greatly  : this  variation  is  still 
further  increased,  by  the  different  ages  at  which  th« 
copse-woods  are  cut,  and  by  their  situation  in  respect 
to  convenient  and  good  roads,  and  a market.  If  the 
copse-wood  is  allowed  to  stand  only  10  or  11  years,  its 
value  seldom  reaches  16/.  per  acre,  unless  in  particu- 
larly favourable  circumstances : if  it  be  14  years  old, 
and  contain  a good  proportion  of  wood  fit  for  hoops, 
twenty-feet  hop-poles,  and  gunpowder  charcoal,  the 
value  of  an  acre  will  run  from  18/.  to  24/. 


The.  woodlands  in  the  other  parts  of  Surrey  contain, 
in  general,  a greater  proportion  of  coppice,  and  fewer 
timber  trees,  than  those  we  have  beeu  considering  in 
the  Weald  : this  is  more  particularly  the  case  on  the 
chalk-hills  of  the  county.  The  kinds  of  wood  in  the 
coppices  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Weald  : the  uses 
to  which  they  are  applied  are  also  similar,  except  that 
charcoal  is  much  more  frequently  made  from  the  un- 
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derivoods  of  the  Weald,  than  from  those  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Stakes,  edders,  hurdles,  hoops, 
arid  faggots,  are  the  principal  products  of  the  copse- 
woods  now  under  consideration.  As  we  approach  the 
metropolis,  the  underwoods  are  cut  at  much  shorter 
periods  than  at  a greater  distance  : from  seven  to  ten 
years  is  the  usual  age  of  felling,  at  the  distance  of  15 
or  20  miles  from  London. 

Besides  the  coppice  that  grows  along  with  the  tim- 
ber, there  are  in  most  parls  of  the  chalk-hills  what  are 
denominated  “shaws:”  these  are  small  spots  of  copse- 
wood,  unmixed  with  timber.  They  are  found  to  be 
very  advantageous  while  growing,  as  shelter  for  the 
sheep  ; and  are  used,  when  cut  down,  for  hurdles,  &c. 

' Woods. — The  kinds  of  timber  that  are  found  in 
Surrey  in  the  greatest  abundance,  are  the  oak,  beech, 
walnut,  ash,  elm,  box,  yew,  birch,  fir,  larch,  and 
maple : besides  these,  the  lime  and  chesnut  arc  found 
about  gentlemen’s  seats.  Before  proceeding  to  detail 
the  value,  application,  &c.  of  these  different  kinds  of 
trees,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  a summary  account  of 
the  general  principles  on  which  the  timber  in  the  wood- 
lands of  Surrey  is  managed. 

Jt  has  already  been  noticed,  that  the  principal  de- 
pendence for  a regular  supply  of  timber  is  on  the  seed- 
ling plants,  that  naturally  rise,  or  that  are  pnt  in, 
wherever  the  vacancy  is  not  filled  up  by  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  scattered  seeds.  The  shoots  are  never  looked 
up  to  for  this  purpose,  being  regarded  as  paying  bet- 
ter when  cut  for  underwood.  The  thinning  of  the 
seedling  plants  generally  takes  place  when  the  under- 
wood is  cut;  and  at  the  same  time,  such  as  have 
sprung  up  since  the  last  fall,  are  carefully  preserved, 
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wherever  the  first’  seedlings  are  considered  as  too  thin. 
Thus,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  ground  is  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  young  timber  trees,  growing  up  among  the 
sapling  shoots  of  the  former  wood. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  value  of  the  underwood, 
it  is  preserved  and  cut  so  long  and  often,  that  the 
young  trees,  from  want  of  room  and  air,  necessarily 
grow  up  tall  and.  straight,  and  with  few  side  shoots 
near  the  bottom.  In  the  woods,  the  common  length  of 
stem  is  from  13  to  15  fret : in  the  hedge-row  timber, 
where  there  is  more  air,  and  where  the  underwood  is 
less  close  and  strong,  the  side  shoots  come  out  at  the 
height  of  eight  or  ten  feet. 

The  seedling  plants  are  carefully  set  out  at  such  a 
distance,  as  prevents  them  from  crowding  and  injuring 
one  another.  This  is  done  either  entirely  at  first,  or 
they  are  thinned  more  and  more  in  proportion  to  their 
growth,  and  the  prospect  the  different  plants  give  of 
being  luxuriant  and  strong.  Tall  straight  timber  will 
evidently  be  procured,  by  not  setting  them  out  to  their 
full  distance  till  they  attain  a considerable  size;  whde 
it  is  equally  plain,  that  crooked  timber  will  be  got,  if, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  when  they  arc  very  young, 
the  seedling  plants  are  set  out  at  their  full  disla  ce. 

The  confined  state  in  which  the  timber  grows  till  it 
overtops  the  undirwood,  renders  it  very  seldom  neces- 
sary to  use  the  pruning-knife : and  partly  from  its 
seldom  being  necessary,  and  partly  from  a prejudice 
entertained  against  the  practice,  the  pruning  of  timber 
trees  is  dispensed  with,  even  where  there  would  be  an 
evident  utility  in  adopting  it. 

The  most  commendable  part  of  the  management  of 
the  woodmen  in  (he  Weald  of  Surrey,  is  that  which 
respects  the  draining  their  woods  : the  soil  is  so  reten- 
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tire,  and  the  surface  so  inadequate  to  carry  the  water 
off,  that  this  practice  seems  to  have  forced  itself  in  a 
manner,  upon  their  notice  and  adoption,  as  the  only 
method  of  preserving  their  woods  from  destruction : 
and  from  the  great  and  evident  good  effects  produced 
by  keeping  the  surface  dry,  under-draining  has  been 
employed,  with  results  equally  beneficial,  in  many  parts 
of  the  Weald. 

The  trees  are  always  taken  down  by  the  saw  : this  is 
preferred  to  the  axe,  as  leaving  the  stools  in  a more 
proper  condition  to  throw  out  sapling  shoots.  The  In- 
clination is  given  either  by  the  .axe  on  the  falling 
side,  or  by  a wedge  put  into  the  opposite  side. 

Oak. — The  most  approved  method  of  raising  oaks, 
is  to  sow  the  acorns  in  the  autumn,  in  preference  to  the 
spring,  which  is  frequently  the  time  chosen  for  this 
purpose.  By  autumn  sowing,  the  young  plants  gain 
nearly  a year  in  advance  of  those  which  are  not  sown 
till  the  spring. 

By  some  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful 
woodmen  of  the  Weald,  the  following  method  is  pur- 
sued. The  field  in  which  it  is  intended  to  sow  the 
acorns,  is  completely  summer-fallowed  ; and  during  s 
this  operation  it  is  thoroughly  cleaned  of  all  root-weeds, 
and  has  a good  dressing  of  manure  and  sometimes  of 
lime  given  it.  At  the  last  ploughing  it  is  ridged  up  so 
as  to  keep  it  as  dry  as  possible  during  the  winter. 

Wheat  is  then  sown  in  it  at  the  usual  season  ; and  after 
the  wheat  is  well  harrowed  in,  acorns  are  put  in  with 
a dibble,  at  about  one  foot  distant  from  each  other. 

When  the  wheat  is  reaped  the  ensuing  autumn,  the 
seedling  oaks  are  not  sufficiently  high  to  be  cut  or  in- 
jured by  the  sickle  ; the  stubble  serves  as  a kind  of  pro- 
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Section  to  them  during  the  winter  : and  in  two  or  three 
years  after  the  acorns  were  put  in,  the  seedling  plants 
are  fit  to  be  transplanted. 

It  is  doubted  by  many,  whether  it  is  better  to  suffer 
the  oaks  to  remain  where  the  acorns  were  planted,  or  to 
transplant  them.  As  facts  which  bear  directly  upon 
any  disputed  point  in  rural  economy,  are  much  more 
important,  and  tend  much  more  to  a satisfactory  and 
clear  decision,  than  conjectural  or  speculative  reason* 
ing,  there  needs  no  apology  for  giving  the  following 
quotation  from  Mr.  Malcolm’s  agriculture  of  Surrey. 

“ In  the  parish  of  Charlwood,  in  this  county,  and 
on  a farm  occupied  by  Mr.  Prior,  a very  respectable 
farmer,  and  tenant  to  Sir  Thomas  Wallace  Dunlop, 
Bart.,  1 was  sent  down  to  value  the  timber  previous  to 
its  being  sold,  about  three  years  since.  In  looking  over 
them,  I could  not  help  remarking  the  difference  in  the 
manner  of  the  growth,  the  cleanness  of  the  stems,  and 
the  magnificence  which  many  of  the  heads  of  some 
trees  had  over  the  others. 

“ Upon  observing  this  to  Mr.  Prior  when  we  had 
finished  our  measurement,  he  assured  me  that  all  those 
had  been  planted  by  his  uncle  (not  sown)  when  he  was 
a boy  ; that  his  uncle  took  great  delight  in  planting, 
and  was  very  proud  of  these  trees  ; that  they  grew  very 
fast  while  they  were  young,  and  soon  out-topt  those 
which  were  much  older,  and  had  sprung  up  spontane- 
ously ; that  they  shared  one  common  fate,  nothing  hav- 
ing been  done  to  either  of  them  but  keeping  out  the 
cattle  ; that  some  of  the  largest  trees  that  were  nearest 
the  house,  he  used  to  amuse  himself  by  bending  to  the 
ground,  and  though  then  a boy,  he  perfectly  recollects 
that  they  were  more  pliable,  or  as  it  were,  more  elastic 
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than  the  others : and  it  was  a remarkable  feet,  that 
soon  afterwards,  the  spontaneous  trees  were  attacked  in 
their  upper  branches  with  moss,  their  growth  appeared 
checked,  and  they  never  afterwards  recovered  them- 
selves effectually  : while  the  transplanted  trees  had 
scarcely  any  moss,  were  clear  stemmed  and  growing 
vigorously,  and  in  general  were  worth  from  10s.  to 
15s.  each  tree  more  than  the  others.  As  all  the  trees 
grew  promiscuously  over  the  farm,  many  of  them  ad- 
joining to  eacli  other  in  the  same  hedge,  there  could 
be  no  difference  in  the  soil,  and  therefore  I leave  it  to 
the  opposers  of  planting  oak,  to  account  for  this  un- 
questionable superiority.” — (Vol.  iii.  p.  153). 

In  the  Weald  of  Surrey  it  is  a general  remark,  that 
the  oaks  on  the  dry  spots  grow  much  more  slowly  than 
those  which  stand  on  a moist,  but  not  a wet  soil.  The 
latter,  however,  decay  sooner  than  the  former.  On  a 
moist  soil,  the  leaves  of  the  oak  are  of  a darker  green 
colour,  and  a larger  size,  and  the  bark  is  more  roughly 
and  deeply  furrowed,  than  they  are  found  to  be  in 
oaks  growing  on  the  drier  spots. 

The  oak  that  is  grown  in  Surrey,  particularly  in  the 
hundreds  of  Tanridge  and  liiegate,  has  the  character 
among  sawyers,  of  being  much  more  difficult  to  work 
than  the  oak  of  the  adjoining  counties;  this,  they  say, 
arises  from  the  grain  of  the  wood  running  not  nearly 
parallel  with  the  bark,  but  transversely,  so  that  when 
it  is  sawn  into  plank,  the  workmen  cut  against  the 
grain. 

Either  from  the  great  demand  for  oak  timber,  or 
from  some  other  causes,  the  age  of  felling  in  the  Weald 
is  much  earlier  than  it  ought  to  be,  if  the  most  profit- 
able and  important  uses  of  the  tree  alone  were  regarded. 
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Few  oaks  are  suffered  to  reach  sixty  years  before  they 
are  felled  : at  this  age  they  will  seldom  yield  more 
than  a ton  of  timber  each. 

The  value  of  all  kinds  of  timber  on  the  ground,  par- 
ticularly oak,  has  been  increasing  within  these  last 
twenty  years,  more  rapidly  and  in  a greater  proportion 
than  most  other  agricultural  products.  This  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  an  increase  of  demand  both  for  the 
wood  and  bark,  unaccompanied  witli  the  prospect  of 
an  adequate  supply  after  the  trees  now  on  the  ground 
are  felled.  Besides  this  circumstance,  which  is  com- 
mon to  the  Weald  and  other  oak  districts,  the 
timber  of  this  part  of  Surrey,  and  the  adjoining 
part  of  Sussex,  has  always  been  in  higher  estimation 
than  that  of  other  woods.  At  present,  the  price  of 
oak  standing  will  run  according  to  its  quality  and  mea- 
surement, from  10/.  to  1 31.  per  load*. 

In  drying  and  ‘£  hatching’’  the  bark,  the  greatest 
care  and  attention  are  taken.  The  smaller  pieces  of 
bark  are  set  up  against  poles  laid  along  the  top  of 
forked  piles,  or  a cord  run  along  the  top  of  a line  of 
stakes  : these  are  defended  from  the  rain  partly  by  be- 
ing set  up  nearly  perpendicular,  and  partly  by  the 
larger  pieces  of  bark  which  arc  laid  across  the  top  of 
them.  After  the  bark  is  dried  it  is  taken  down  from 
the  “ tristle,”  and  “ hatched”'  in  some  place  under 
cover  ; *.  e.  the  rough  rind,  moss,  and  every  thing  else 
that  would  injure  the  quality  of  it,  are  carefully  shaved 
off' : lastly,  it  is  cut  into  small  pieces  and  packed  in 
bags.  Bark  is  sold  either  in  the  rough,  or  dried, 
“ batched,”  and  cut:  in  the  first  case  it  brings  from 


* In  1798,  large  oak  timber  in  the  Weald  was  51.  per  load  j in  1803, 
it  bad  increased  in  price  to  9L 
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20rf.  to  2.1.  per  yard ; in  the  latter,  about  301.  per  load 
of  45  ewt.  The  price  of  it,  however,  varies  extremely. 

Though  the  Weald  of  Surrey  contains  the  finest  and 
largest  oaks,  yet  this  tree  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every 
other  part  of  the  county,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sandy  and  heathy  districts  on  the  west  and  south-west.  . 
On  the  northern  clays,  there  are  some  large  and  healthy 
trees,  but  on  the  chalk-hills,  particularly  in  the  higher 
and  more  ex  posed  parts,  the  oak  does  not  seem  to  an- 
swer, as  it  generally  becomes  stunted  and  mossy. 

Beech. — This  tree,  unlike  the  oak,  thrives  best  on 
the  chalk-hills : indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  ns  natu- 
rally one  of  the  kinds  best  adapted  to  this  soil,  espe- 
cially where  the  ground  is  high  and  exposed.  The 
beech  is  to  be  met  with  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
chalk-ridge  of  Surrey,  both  on  the  northern,  more 
sloping  side,  where  the  soil  is  better  and  the  situation 
less  exposed  ; and  on  the  southern  precipitous  side, 
whercthesoil  is  thinner  and  the  exposure  much  greater. 
They  seem,  however,  to  thrive  best  where  sainfoin 
grows  well,  viz.  on  a hazel  loam  of  a tolerable  depth, 
with  a loose  chalky  subsoil. 

It  is  also  found  on  the  sandy  districts  of  Surrey  in  a 
healthy  and  flourishing  condition  ; but  where  it  is  met 
with  on  the  clay  soil,  especially  on  the  pale  wet  clay 
of  the  Weald,  it  docs  not  appear  to  thrive  well. 

Perhaps  the  greater  part  of  the  beech  which  has  not 
reached  a large  size,  is  employed  in  this  county  for 
charcoal.  The  larger  trees  are  employed  for  several 
purposes  in  ship-building,  where  oak  formerly  used  to 
be  considered  indispensably  necessary.  It  is  also  bought 
up  by  the  wheelwrights.  The  property  which  the  timber 
of  this  tree  possesses  above  most  other  timber,  of  remain- 
ing 
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ing  for  a long  lime  quite  sound  in  wet  ground,  seems 
to  point  it  out  as  proper  to  be  cultivated  to  a much 
greater  extent  than  it  is  at  present,  on  the  chalk-hills 
of  the  county. 

Walnut. — This  tree  also  answers  best  on  a chalky 
subsoil,  though  it  requires  a greater  depth  of  upper 
soil  than  the  beech,  it  is  found  in  many  parts  of  Sur- 
rey of  a large  size,  and  very  productive,  though  no* 
where  in  any  great  numbers.  When  the  great  value 
of  the  timber  of  this  tree,  and  the  high  price  which  its 
fruit  bears,  are  considered,  it  is  rather  surprising  that 
it  is  not  cultivated  more  extensively  on  the  chalk  dis- 
tricts of  Surrey. 

A good  sued  tree,  upon  a kind  soil,  will,  in  a fa- 
vourable year,  such  as  the  present  (1807),  produce 
20  bushels  of  walnuts;  or,  reckoning  the  bushel  to  con- 
tain 700  walnuts,  14,000  walnuts.  I was  informed  of 
two  trees  near  Bucklund,  from  which  nearly  50  bushels 
had  been  got.  Those  who  retail  them,  pay  this  year 
from  8s.  to  10s.  per  bushel : the  price  w holesale  is 
about  5s.  or  Cs.  ; so  that  the  fruit  alone  of  each  tree 
may  fairly  be  reckoned  worth  41.  or  51.  The  fair  at 
Croydon,  about  the  end  of  September,  is  the  great 
mart  for  the  sale  of  this  fruit : it  has  been  calculated 
that  four  millions  of  walnuts,  or  2000/.  worth,  at  Is. 
per  100,  are  often  sold  there*. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  also  bears  a high  price,  and 
is  in  considerable  demand  for  gun-stocks,  drawers, 


* Perhaps  the  greatest  number  of  valuable  walnut-trees  in  Surrey,  are 
in  Norbury-park,  near  Box-hill.  It  may  be  mentioned  as  a proof  of  the 
gTeat  uncertainty  of  a crop  of  walnut9,  that  in  some  years,  60CJL  worth 
have  been  gathered  from  the  trees  in  this  park ; and  in  other  years, 
scarcely  a single  bushel  has  been  got. 
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chairs,  &c.  The  price  of  it  runs  from  71.  to  10/.  per 
load,  at  the  distance  of  15  or  20  miles  from  London. 

Ash. — This  tree,  which  is  perhaps  the  worst  to 
plant  in  hedge-rows,  on  account  of  the  wet  that  drips 
from  it  being  hurtful  to  many  vegetables,  and  from  its 
horizontal  roots  being  in  the  way  of  the  plough,  is  ne- 
vertheless in  this  county  seldom  seen  any  where  else. 

It  is  not  even  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Farn- 
liam  in  any  quantity  expressly  for  the  use  of  the  hop- 
plantations,  though  for  this  purpose  it  is  very  valu- 
able. 

The  ash  is  found  to  thrive  nearly  equally  well  in  all 
the  various  soils  of  Surrey,  and  in  almost  every  situ- 
ation ; the  best,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  the  low 
and  sheltered  parts  of  the  county  near  the  Thames,  on 
the  moist,  but  not  wet,  clayey  loams  : here,  partly 
from  the  goodness  of  the  timber,  and  partly  from  the 
convenience  of  water-carriage,  an  acre  will  frequently 
fetch  22/.  at  ten  years’  growth.  This  tree  is  not  more 
remarkable  for  the  variety  of  soils  on  which  it  thrives, 
than  for  the  different  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied.  n 
Perhaps  it  is  the  most  useful  free  next  to  the  oak.  Be- 
sides the  purposes  to  which  it  is  applied  wherever  it  is 
grown,  it  is  bought  in  this  county  by  the  nurseryman: 
to  him  the  poles  of  ash  are  sold  at  about  2s.  6d.  a 
bundle;  the  number  in  each  bundle  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  length  of  (he  poles,  from  a dozen  to  three 

, ....  b JXT.  fc> 

dozen. 

Elm. — Some  very  large  and  line  trees  of  this  species 
are  to  be  seen  in  almost  all  the  hedge-rows  to  the  north 
of  the  chalk-hills,  particularly  about  Cheam,  Croydoir, 
Carshalton,  See.  : in  the  more  immediate  neighbour- 
hood 
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,hood  of  London,  in  Ihe  parishes  of  Lambeth,  Streat- 
ham,  and  Mitcham.  It  is  also  met  with  on  the  sandy 
loams  directly  below  the  chalk-hills,  about  Shire  and 
Abinger. 

The  same  fault  respecting  the  management  of  this 
tree  is  chargeable  on  this,  as  on  most  other  counties  : 
it  will  bear  pruning  lwttcr,  perhaps,  than  most  other 
trees  ; and  this  is  frequently  repeated  so  often,  or  car- 
ried to  such  excess,  as  not  only  to  spoil  its  appearance, 
but  also  to  retard  its  growth,  and  injure  the  quality  of 
the  timber. 

In  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  county,  within 
seven  or  eight  miles  of  water-carriage,  the  demand  for 
elm,  for  ship-timber,  has  within  these  few  years  been 
very  great.  The  smaller  trees  have  also  been  much  in 
request  for  pipes ; and  it  is  said  that  the  county  of 
Surrey  has  supplied,  in  a great  degree,  the  water- 
works of  Liverpool  with  elm  for  this  purpose. 

Besides  the  common  English  elm,  another  variety, 
called  the  Scotch  elm,  is  met  with  in  some  parts  of 
Surrey ; but  it  is  not  deemed  so  useful  or  valuable  as 
the  former:  its  timber,  indeed,  is  closer  grained,  and 
harder ; but  from  its  being  more  crooked  and  knotty, 
its  uses  are  more  confined,  and  the  trouble  and  waste  in 
working  it,  greater. 

About  15  years  since,,  elm  used  to  be  sold,  standing, 
for  8 d.  or  9d.  a foot : now  the  price,  in  consequence 
of  the  increased  demand,  without  a proportionate  sup* 
ply,  is  more  than  double. 

Box. — This  is  known  only  as  a dwarf,  or  garden 
shrub,  in  most  parts  of  England  : in  Surrey,  and  the 
adjoining  county  of  Kent,  however,  it  flourishes  as  A 
tree  of  considerable  sixe.  The  hill  in  Surrey  on  which 
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it  is  found,  was  originally  called  the  White-hill  ; but 
from  the  great  number  of  box-trees  with  which  it  has 
long  been  covered,  it  is  now  much  better  known  by  the 
name  of  Box-hill. 

The  common  report,  probably  handed  down  by  tra- 
dition, is,  that  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  brought  the  box-tree  from  Kent,  and  planted 
it  on  the  White-hill  *. 

The  soil  of  Box-hill  is  a thin  pale-coloured  loam, 
lying  very  near  the  chalk  : the  elevation  of  the  hill  is 
considerable,  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  box  is  found 
on  the  south  or  precipitous  side. 

The  period  of  time  required  by  the  box-tree  to  arrive 
at  a proper  size  and  quality  of  timber  for  cutting,  is 
not  exactly  known  ; but  it  is  supposed,  that  more  than 
half  a century  is  necessary  for  this  purpose.  The  suc- 
cession of  the  crop  is  kept  up,  partly  by  the  seeds 
which  are  annually  scattered,  and  partly  by  the  shoots 
from  the  stools,  after  the  timber  is  cut. 

The  price  of  this  wood  was  formerly  much  higher 
than  it  is  now' : this  is  owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
diminished  demand,  and  the  importation  from  Holland 
and  other  parts  of  the  Continent;  but  principally,  to 
the  greater  quantity  which  has  latterly  been  cut  on 
Box-bill.  The  former  proprietor  of  the  estate  sold 
the  box  for  1.5, 000/.  : the  purchaser  was  to  be  allowed 
14  yearn  to  cut  it  dow  n s hence  the  supply  has  been 
much  greater  than  formerly  ; and  as,  while  it  was 


* Mr.  Manning,  author  of  the  History  of  Surrey,  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  box  on  BoxrhiU  is  coeval  with  the  soil : it  can  actuaHy-  be  traced 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; in  a lease  dated  1802, 
the  tenant  covenants  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  preserve  the  yew, 
box,  Sec.  In  an  account  taken  in  1712,'  it  is  supposed  at  much  had  been 
cut  a few  years  before,  as  amounted  to  3000/. 
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scarce  and  dear,  substitutes  had  been  found  for  it  in 
many  manufactures,  the  price  has  necessarily  declined 
very  considerably.  In  the  year  1802,  40  tons  were  cut 
on  Box-hill ; and  when  the  limited  use  to  which  this 
wood  can  be  applied,  is  considered,  it  is  by  no  means 
surprising  that  the  price  should  have  fallen  more  than 
50  per  cent.  It  will  not  now  bring  more  than  5/.  or  6/. 
per  ton. 

Most  ofihe  box  is  bought  by  the  mathematical  in- 
strument-makers, for  scales ; and  by  the  turners  in 
London  and  Tunbridge. 

lea;. — The  appearance  of  this  tree,  and  the  diffe- 
rent situations  in  wbicli  it  is  found  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  give  considerable  weight  to  the  opinion,  that 
it  is  indigenous  in  this  island.  From  the  circumstance 
that  it  is  generally  found,  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
island,  in  places  and  situations  where  it  had  evidently 
been  planted  and  taken  care  of,  the  opinion  that  it  is 
not  a native  of  Britain,  seems  first  to  have  arisen.  In 
Surrey,  howdVer,  it  is  scattered  over  almost  the  whole 
extent  of  the  chalk-hills,  where  it  is  evident  that  it  was 
not  planted  by  the  hand  of  man,  and  that  it  did  aot 
spring  from  the  seed  of  the  cultivated  trees.  On  the 
chalk-hills,  it  is  indeed  less  luxuriant,  and  more 
stunted  in  its  growth,  than  in  the  richer  soils  and  more 
sheltered  situations,  in  which  the  customs  and  the  laws 
of  our  ancestors  bad  planted  it ; but  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  these  trees  (particularly  of  sucii  as  grow  on 
the  north  of  Box-hill),  as  well  as  the  variety  of  soil  and 
situation  in  which  they  ase  found,  seem  to  point  them 
out  as  natives. 

However  this  may  be,  the  county  of  Surrey  is  re- 
markable, both  for  the  great  number  of  yew  trees  which 
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are  scattered  on  its  chalk-hills,  and  for  the  size  to  which 
some  of  those  that  have  been  cultivated,  have  reached. 
In  the  church-yard  of  Crowhurst,  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  county,  there  is  a yew  tree  which  is  50  feet  high, 
and  36  feet  in  circumference,  at  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  There  is  another  very  fine  tree  in  the  church- 
yard at  Little  Bookhnm,  between  Leatherhcad  and 
Effingham,  which,  though  it  is  not  nearly  so  large  as 
the  one  at  Crowhurst,  is  very  striking,  particularly 
from  the  wide  and  regular  spreading  of  its  branches. 

The  wood  of  the  yew  is  wrought  up  for  turnery 
ware  ; it  is  also  used  for  axletrees,  and  for  steps  to  lad- 
ders: its  character  is  durability.  The  young  shoots 
are  cut  for  walking-sticks  and  whip-handles  : the  ready 
sale  for  these,  and  the  ease  with  which  they  can  be 
concealed,  and  conveyed  to  London,  causes  many  de- 
predations to  be  committed  on  this  tree,  as  well  as  on 
the  holly,  which  is  also  employed  for  these  purposes. 
The  price  of  yew  on  the  ground  is  from  three  to  five 
guineas,  according  to  I he  length  of  stem,  and  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  its  branches. 

Birch. — This  tree  grows  well  on  the  heathy  parts  of 
the  county,  to  the  west  and  south-west,  besides  form- 
ing a considerable  portion  of  most  of  the  underwoods. 
The  zcare  of  (he  birch  is  hop-poles,  wood  for  charcoal, 
and  brooms.  The  last  are  made  in  this  county  to  a 
very  large  extent  : the  principal  place  of  sale  is  South- 
wark. The  price  of  birch  faggots  for  brooms,  is  about 
16s.  per  100  in  the  wood. 

Fir.  Larch. — These  trees  arc  noticed  here  princi- 
pally, because  by  means  of  them,  the  extensive  heaths 
on  the  western  side  of  the  county  have  already  been  in 
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part  Tendered  much  more  valuable,  and  might,  if 
they  were  enclosed,  be  rendered  universally  so.  The 
following  statement,  founded  on  an  actual  survey  and 
valuation,  is  given  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  of  the  value  of 
the  Scotch  fir  on  the  poor  sands  in  the  western  part  of 
the  county. 

“In  the  year  1776,  Mr.  Giles,  of  Famham,  planted 
for  Sir  Robert  Rich,  Bart,  on  Crooksbury-heath,  15 
acres  with  Scotch  fir  : the  soil  so  perfectly  siliceous,  as 
not  to  be  worth  half-a-crown  per  acre ; at  least,  it  ne* 
ver  in  any  one  year  produced  half  that  sum.  The 
plants  had  been  raised  in  a nursery  belonging  to  Mr. 
Giles,  and  were  four  years  old  when  they  were  planted 
out  on  the  heath  ; but  they  had  been  previously  re- 
moved, viz.  at  two  years  old,  out  of  the  seed-bed,  and 
transplanted  into  beds  or  lines,  at  about  one  foot  asun- 
der between  the  rows,  and  eight  or  nine  inches,  plant 
from  plant,  in  the  rows.  In  this  situation  they  re- 
mained the  two  years,  gaining  strength  by  the  free  ad- 
mission of  the  air  between  them,  and  furnishing  them- 
selves with  an  ample  supply  of  fibrous  and  lateral 
roots,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  had  they 
remained  in  the  seed-bed  till  they  were  planted- out  for 
good  ; because  they  are  then  found  to  have  only  one 
or  two,  or  three  at  most,  tap-roots,  with  scarcely  any 
fibres  at  all ; and  these  being  cut  off,  either  with  the 
spade  or  knife,  the  plant  never  afterwards  thrives  well 
when  thus  exposed,  deprived  of  its  roots,  and  other- 
wise weak,  and  drawn  up  to  the  wind  and  weather,  and 
in  an  inhospitable  soil.  But  to  return  : at  four  years 
old,  we  find  the  plants  removed  to  the  heath,  and 
planted  irregularly  from  two  feet  and  a half  to  three 
feet  and  a half  distance  asunder,  or  4810  plants  to  an 
acre.  The  value  of  the  plants  was  from  18r.  to  22 r. 
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per  1000 ; the  digging  the  holes,  and  planting,  cost 
about  40s.  per  acre.  The  acre  would  therefore  cost  the 
proprietor,  for  trees  and  planting,  about  11.,  which 
for  13  acres,  would  be  105/.  ; making  good  the  plants 
that  might  fail  through  the  plantation,  2/.  : the  total 
expenditure  would  then  be  107/. 

“In  the  season  of  1783,  which  was  about  seven 
years  after  they  were  first  planted  out,  a thinning  took 
place,  which  however  consisted  only  of  stakes  and 
spray : the  latter  were  made  into  kiln-faggots,  and  sold 
at  10s.  6 d.  per  100 ; and  the  stakes  at  Is.  per  dozen. 
In  1788,  another  thinning  took  place,  and  about  750 
trees  per  acre  were  cut  down,  which  sold  at  81.  per 
acre,  or  120/.  total.  In  1793,  a third  thinning  was 
effected,  and  750  trees  were  cut  down,  which  sold  at 
about  bd.  per  foot.  At  the  fourth  thinning,  which 
was  in  1798,  the  same  number,  or  750  trees,  were  taken 
out,  which  sold  at  8 d.  per  foot.  At  this  time  there 
were  left  in  the  plantation,  in  each  acre,  1062  trees,  of 
which  590  measured  869  cubic  feet,  and  were  valued 
fit  Is.  6 d.  per  foot;  and  472  trees  that  would  not  mea- 
sure one  foot,  but  were  valued  at  16/.  16s.  per  acre. 
The  total  value  per  acre  of  the  plantation  will  be  there- 
fore above  81/.  4s.  as  per  specification,  and  the  total 
number  of  trees  are  found  to  be  as  follows  : 

Nuv>  groining.  £.  Z 

In  9 acres  are  - - 4770  trees,  which  measure  7820  feet,?  5g6 

at  - 3 

In  the  same  9 acres  are  4254  Under  one  foot,  valued  at  150  0 O 

In  6 acres  are  - - 3400  which  measure  6600  feet,?  ...  _ _ 

at  «</.  - • 3 

In  th*  sime  6 acres  are  4200  small,  supposed  value,  50  0 O 
, • • 1C, 624  trees.  ’ £.1281  10  O 
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“The  trees  that  were  taken  out  at  each  of  these  thin- 
tiings,  were  severally  applied  to  the  following  uses  t 
the  lesser  ones  for  hop-poles,  which  sold  at  2 d.  and  3d 
each  ; the  others  for  rafters,  ladders,  and  scaffold- 
poles,  and  these  sold  at  6d.  each.  Those  which  were 
used  for  hop-poles,  were  found  to  last  from  six  to  eight 
years.”— ( Malcolm,  iii.  250.) 

The  fir  and  larch  have  been  planted  very  extensively, 
and  seem  to  thrive  remarkably  well,  on  the  new  enclo- 
sures at  Weybridge,  Frimley,  &c.  on  land,  perhaps 
as  unprofitable  and  poor  as  any  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom. 

I 

Maple. — This  tree  appears  to  have  been  formerly 
much  more  abundant,  and  to  have  grown  to  a greater 
height,  in  many  parts  of  the  Weald,  than  at  present. 
It  is  one  of  those  which  suffers  most  from  the  wanton 
extravagance  of  the  tenant,  who  too  often  lops  it  in  a 
most  barbarous  and  injurious  manner,  so  as  both  to 
check  the  growth,  and  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  tree. 

The  uses  to  which  the  maple  is  applied  m Surrey, 
differ  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wood ; and  this 
again  depends  on  the  soil  where  it  grows.  On  the 
moist  clays  of  the  Weald,  where  it  grows  fast,  and 
puts  forth  strong  shoots,  the  wood  is  straight,  clear, 
and  free  from  knots  ; it  is  then  bought  by  the  musical 
instrument-makers : on  the  harder  and  more  gravelly 
soils,  where  its  growth  is  much  slower,  it  becomes 
knotty;  and  the  wood  of  which  these  knots  are  com- 
posed, is  used  for  veneering. 

At  Betchworth-castle,  in  this  county,  the 
seat  of  Henry  Peters,  Esq.  there  is  a very  fine  avenue 
pf  limes,  150  yards  in  length,  of  considerable  height 
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and  size,  most  of  them  containing  not  less  than  two 
loads  of  rough  timber  per  tree.” — ( Malcolm , iii.  221.) 

. Chesnut. — This  tree  is  cultivated  more  for  its  ap- 
pearance and  timber,  than  its  fruit ; since  even  in  the 
most  sheltered  situations  and  the  most  kindly  soils  of 
Surrey,  the  produce  is  very  uncertain.  It  appears  to 
have  been  much  more  used  in  building  formerly  than  it 
is  now,  and  at  that  time  to  have  been  cultivated  iu 
greater  abundance  and  with  more  care,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London.  The  belfrey  of  Sutton  church, 
•which,  from  some  inscriptions  in  it,  appears  t.o  be  very 
ancient,  is  made  of  chesnut.  In  Felbridge-park,  and 
on  Copthorn-common,  arc  many  very  fine  chesnut 
trees. 

Ozier. — In  the  western  and  north-western  parts  of 
Surrey,  particularly  about  Byfleet,  Chertsey,  &c.  the 
» ozier  and  withey  are  much  cultivated  ; and  in  many 
instances  they  are  made  to  serve  as  a fence,  planted  on 
a mound  of  earth  in  moist  situations,  and  as  an  article 
of  trade.  In  other  cases,  they  arc  planted  on  ground 
entirely  for  profit ; and  as  they  thrive  well  on  soils  ill 
calculated  for  either  grain  or  other  wood,  they  may 
there  be  regarded  as  a very  advantageous  crop. 

The  ozier  is  bought  by  the  basket-maker  at  31.  or  4/. 
per  acre,  and  are  cut  every  year*.  A considerable 


• From  the  following  passage  in  Aubrey’s  History  of  Surrey,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  cultivation  of  oziers  is  very  old  in  this  county;  and  that 
nearly  1 50  years  ago,  they  brought  about  the  same  price  they  do  now. 

“ In  the  eiglh  of  the  river  of  Thames,  and  near  it,  and  in  other  river* 
which  run  into  it,  in  this  county  and  in  Middlesex,  are  plantations  of 
oziers,  which  yield  4 1.  or  51.  per  acre  to  the  basket. maker,  and  formerly 
was  a good  trade  to  Holland.”— (iii.  p.  167.) 
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number  of  women  and  children  are  employed  at  Guild- 
ford in  manufacturing  such  as  grow  near  that  town  for 
the  London  market.  The  ozier  twigs  are  stripped  of 
their  bark  by  means  of  the  willow  break,  and  made  up 
into  large  bundles:  the  expense  of  stripping  and 
tying  them  up,  is  twopence  halfpenny  per  bundle. 

Furze.- — In  a county  like  Surrey,  in  many  parts  of 
which  kilns  for  burning  lime  are  as  common,  and  con- 
sidered almost  as  indispensable  a building  on  a farm  as 
a barn  or  a stable,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  have 
fuel  in  abundance,  and  at  command.  Hence,  furze, 
which  in  many  parts  is  regarded  as  a useless  or  a noxi- 
ous plant,  is  carefully  attended  to  on  such  parts  of 
the  farm  as  are  of  inferior  soil,  or  is  sown  on  such 
parts,  if  it  did  not  grow  there  naturally. 

Another  reason  makes  the  Surrey  farmer  regard  fhrze 
as  a profitable  crop  : brick-kilns  are  very  common  in 
most  parts  of  the  county  to  the  north  of  the  chalk-hills  j 
and  hence,  though  there  is  less  lime  burnt  in  that  part 
than  in  the  Weald,  yet  the  greater  quantity  of  brick 
earth  in  the  former,  and  the  advantage  of  roads  and 
a better  market,  makes  the  demand  for  furze,  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  bricks,  nearly  as  great  in  one  part 
of  the  county,  as  the  demand  for  it  for  burning  lime  is 
in  the  other. 

In  some  of  the  new  enclosures  to  the  north  of  Guild- 
ford, it  has  been  sown  on  a mound  of  turf  as  a fence, 
and  seems  to  answer  extremely  well.  In  short,  in  a 
county,  where  from  the  profit  attending  it,  the  thought 
and  attention  of  the  farmer  have  been  particularly 
called  to  its  culture,  it  is  probable,  that  if  the  demand 
for  it  continues  to  increase,  the  most  advantageous  plan 
of  planting  it,  so  as  that  it  may  benefit  the  farmer  both 
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while  it  stands,  and  after  it  is  cat,  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, will  soon  be  found  out. 

Although  the  furze  will  grow  well  on  poor  soils,  yet 
these  soils  must  be  dry  : if  they  are  wet  as  well  as  poor, 
the  furze  will  soon  decay.  Of  course,  the  better  the 
land  is  prepared  by  deep  ploughing  and  draining,  the 
better  the  crop  will  be  ; but  it  is  often  sown  on  foul 
and  exhausted  lands,  and  on  ground  that  is  wet  and 
swampy.  < 

It  is  generally  sown  broad-cast,  at  the  rate  of  a gallon 
per  acre:  between  Ripley  and  Guildford  the  drilling  of 
it  has  been  attempted,  and  if  the  rows  are  carefully 
Kept  clean  by  the  hand-hoe,  this  mode  will  no  douht 
be  preferable  to  the  common  one.  The  best  time  for 
sowing  it  is  in  spring,  in  order  that  it  may  take  firm 
root  before  winter.  It  is  much  better  to  employ  women 
or  children  to  gather  the  seed  than  to  buy  it  in  the 
shops,  as  in  the  former  case  the  quality  of  it  can  be 
accurately  ascertained. 

Furze  is  the  better  for  being  cut  the  first  year,  but  a 
full  crop  will  not  be  got  till  the  second  or  third  year. 
As  when  cut,  it  requires  three  years  before  it  is  ready 
again,  it  is  the  common  practice  to  divide  the  field 
where  it  grows,  in  such  a manner  that  there  may  be  a 
full  and  regular  crop  every  year  from  some  part  of  it. 

An  acre  of  good  furze  will  produce  from  2500  to 
3000  bundles  ; the  common  price  is  6s.  or  7s.  the  hun- 
dred, made  up  and  delivered,  so  that  the  value  of  an 
acre  may  be  reckoned  at  71.  orSl.,  or  about  50s.  annu- 
ally. After  the  furze  is  cut,  it  is  set  up  with  the  roots 
upwards,  the  bundles  inclining  to  each  other  like  corn, 
and  the  lower  part  or  brandies  spread  out,  that  the 
wind  may  penetrate  and  dry  them. 
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As  it  may  appear  rather  singular  to  pass  over  Rich* 
mond-park  altogether  without  notice,  though  it  is  not 
an  object  of  importance  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  we  shall  give  Mr.  Lysons’  brief  notice  of  it : pre- 
mising that  the  soil  is  a poor  sandy  loam. 

“ Richmond-park  is  nearly  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  contains  2253  acres,  of  which  Scarcely 
100  are  in  this  (Richmond)  parish  : there  are  650  in 
Mortlake,  265  in  Petersham,  230  in  Putney,  and  the 
remainder  in  Kingston.”— (i.  456). 

Surrey  has  been  disafforested  ever  since  the  confirm- 
ation of  the  Great  Charter  of  the  Forests,  9th  of  Henry 
111. — ( Manning's  Surrey). 
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CHAP.  XI. 
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HEATHS,  COMMONS,  AND  COMMON  FIELDS. 


THE  quantity  of  waste  land  in  Surrey  (without 
including  the  common  fields,  which,  however,  in  many 
instances  are  little  better),  is  immense,  bearing  a very 
great  proportion  to  the  whole  surface  of  the  county. 
Till  the  late  enclosures  took  place,  it  was  the  general 
computation,  that  the  sixth  part  of  the  land  in  this 
county  was  waste. 

If  we  did  not  perceive  with  what  slowness  and  diffi- 
culty practice  follows  the  conviction,  even  of  duty  and 
interest  conjoined,  we  should  be  surprised,  that  in  a coun- 
try which  depends  for  its  full  supply  of  com  on  foreign 
nations,  there  should  be  so  much  delay  and  unwilling- 
ness to  diminish  this  dependence,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  increase  the  comforts  and  riches  of  the  commu- 
nity, by  enclosing  and  cultivating  the  waste  lands. 
But  this  appears  to  be  particularly  incumbent  and 
useful  in  such  a county  as  Surrey  ; where,  from  the 
vicinity  to  the  metropolis,  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  improvement  of  the  waste  lands  could  be  procured 
in  such  abundance  and  with  so  much  ease,  and 
the  produce  of  the  lands,  when  improved,  could  be 
disposed  of  in  any  quantity,  and  at  a high  price.  In 
districts  remote  from  manure  and  markets,  there  may 
be  some  excuse  for  not  improving  the  waste  land,  but 
in  Surrey  it  is  difficult  to  frame  or  conjecture  a reason 
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that  will  account  for,  much  less  excuse  this  negligence. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  survey,  that  the  soil 
of  almost  all  the  heaths  might  be  planted  with  every 
prospect  of  success,  and  that  there  are  very  few  of  the 
commons  which  would  not  bear  good  crops  of  com. 

HEATHS.  . . 

i 

The  greatest  part  of  the  heaths  of  Surrey  lies  id  the 
west  and  south-west  districts  of  the  county,  extending 
from  Haslemere  to  Farnham,  and  from  Farnham  by 
Bagshot  to  Egham.  In  this  wide  extent  there  are  very 
few  spots  of  cultivated  ground.  There  is  also  a conside- 
rable tract  of  heath  land  on  the  broad  and  flat  part  of  the 
Surrey  downs,  between  Ewel  and  Epsom  on  the  north, 
and  Riegate  and  Buck  land  on  the  south  of  the  hilts. 

The  general  surface  of  the  heaths  in  this  county  is 
very  flat:  Iiind  bead,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Haslet 
mere,  is  perhaps  the  most  elevated  of  the  heath  laud. 

* The  following  particular  account  of  the  heaths  in 

this  county,  is  taken  from  the  Quarto  Report,  drawn  up 
by  desire  of  the  Board  by  Messrs.  Malcolm,  in  1794. 

“ The  first  of  any  considerable  extent  is  situate  about 
four  miles  south  of  Guildford,  called  Blackheath,  con- 
taining 1000  acres  of  different  coloured  sands  of  various 
depths,  producing  nothing  but  short  heath : its  situ- 
ation is  high  and  exposed,  and  the  greatest  part  so 
poor,  that  it  is  unfit  for  any  thing  but  plantations  of 
firs,  but  especially  Scotch  and  larch.  There  are  parts 
of  it  in  which  beech,  birch,  and  chesnut,  would  grow 
well. 

“ Munsted  Heath  contains  220  acres  of  light  sandy 
loam,  covered  with  heath  and  furze,  capable  of  being 
applied  to  various  agricultural  purposes  and  its  con- 
tiguity to  Godalmiog  would  render  it  of  great  value. 

“ Hydon's 
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“ Hydon’s  Heath  contains  450  acres,  chiefly  sand  and 
gravel  : some  parts  sandy  loam.  The  skirts  would  pro- 
duce good  corn. 

“ W ormsley  and  Hamilton  Heaths  nearly  of  a similar 
soil,  and  contain  350  acres. 

“ Hindhead  contains  3096  acres,  chiefly  sandy  soil, 
although  many  spots  are  loamy  ; the  whole  of  which 
might  be  most  profitably  planted. 

“ Frencbam,  Thursley,  and  Whitby,  contain  5800 
acres  of  deep  sandy  soil. 

“ Farnham  and  Crooksbury  contain  3700  acres  of 
deep  sandy  soil.  The  valuable  plantations  of  firs  on 
these  heaths  (already  noticed),  demonstrably  prove  to 
what  a profitable  purpose  they  may  be  applied. 

“ Tuxbury  Hill  contains  600  acres  of  similar  soil. 

“ Bagshot  Heath,  including  Romping  Downs,  Pur- 
bright,  Windlesham,  &c.  contain  upwards  of  30,000 
acres  covered  with  short  heath.” 

(Since  the  publication  of  the  Quarto  Report,  Frim- 
ley,  Walton,  Weybridge,  Redhill,  Frimley,  and 
W oking-lieaths,  in  this  part  of  Surrey,  have  been  en- 
closed). 

“ South-east  of  Croydon  is  Addington  Heath  and 
Shirley  Common,  containing 300  acres  ; the  soil  a black 
land  and  loam,  the  whole  of  which,  except  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills,  is  capable  of  producing  barley,  oats, 
turnips,  artificial  grasses,  &c.  and  the  hills  might 
be  profitably  planted  with  firs,  &c.  It  is  at  pre- 
sent covered  with  short  heath  and  furze,  and  cannot 
be  said  to  be  worth  more  than  Is.  6 d.  per  acre  ; but  if 
enclosed,  would  find  a rent  of  from  15s.  to  20s.  an 
acre.'’*  •'  1 ■ 

“ On  the  high  turnpike  road  to  Grinsted  in  Sussex, 
and  a little  beyond  the  twenty-fourth  mile-stone,  is 

Blend  ley 
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Blendley  Heath,  containing  fifty  acres  of  sour  pasture  ; 
the  soil  is  a deep  stapled  yellow  clay. 

“ Paeon  Heath  nearly  adjoining,  consists  of  seventy 
acres  oflight  sandy  loam,  .covered  with  juniper,  furze, 
and  fern.  , 

“ Felcot  Heath,  north-west  of  Pacon-heath,  con- 
taining 250  acres  covered  with  heath  ; the  soil  a black 
sandy  surface  upon  loam. 

“ Frogwood  Heath  consists  of  200  acres  of  light 
sandy  soil,  covered  with  heath,  furze,  &c. 

“ Headly  Heath  may  contain  about  900  acres  of  va- 
rious soils,  such  as  sand,  loam,  gravel,  and  clay,  and 
which  is  at  present  covered  with  furze,  heath,  and 
fern  ; it  is,  however,  well  calculated  for  the  growth  of 
corn,  turnips,  and  artificial  grasses.” 

The  whole  of  these  extensive  heaths  may  be  fairly 
considered,  in  their  present  condition,  as  of  very  insig- 
nificant value.  A very  few  poor  looking  cattle  and  sheep 
are  seen  scattered  over  some  of  them,  picking  up  a scanty 
support  with  much  difficulty  and  labour.  Turf  is  per- 
haps the  produce  they  afford  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
and  of  the  most  value : in  the  low  swampy  parts  about 
Bagshot,  Windlesham,  Frimley,  and  Chobham,  peat 
is  cut:  though  as  the  spots  that  supply  it  are  few,  the 
time  it  takes  to  renew  very  long,  and  the  demand  for 
it  great,  it  is  wearing  out  fast.  Some  women  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bagshot  employ  themselves  in  cut- 
ting long  heath  where  it  can  be  got,  for  besoms,  by 
which  they  make  about  3s.  a week.  Others  arc  em- 
ployed in  gathering  the  blayberry  or  whortleberry  for 
sale.  Such  are  the  miserable  productions  and  the  tri- 
fling employment  which  these  heaths  in  general  afford. 

In  some  of  the  western  heaths,  however,  a more  pro- 
fitable mode  of  occupation  has  been  long  followed — one 
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which  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  more  fertile  soils, 
and  confined  to  the  wastes,  fish-ponds  are  common 
in  the  western  heaths,  and  certainly  pay  better  than 
any  other  mode  of  employing  the  land  ; but  as  their 
extent  must  necessarily  be  confined,  there  is  still  room 
for  plantations  : and  probably,  if  the  hollows  were 
made  into  fish-ponds,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  heaths 
planted  with  the  Scotch  fir,  or  larch,  they  would  yield 
os  much  profit  as  could  well  be  expected  from  them*. 

COMMONS. 

The  following  full  and  particular  account  of  the 
commons  in  Surrey,  is  taken  pricipally  from  the  Quarto 
Report,  already  mentioned. 

Kenninglon  Common. — This  common  contains  only 
about  20  acres  ; yet  from  its  advantageous  situation,  so 
near  the  metropolis,  it  might,  by  proper  management, 
be  made  extremely  valuable.  “ At  present,  it  is  com- 
mon to  all  cattle,  without  stint,  belonging  to  those  pa- 
rishioners who  reside  within  the  Prince  of  Wales  Liberty 
(whose  properly  it  is),  and  who  pay  a certain  stipend 
per  head,  which  sura  goes  towards  defraying  those  ex- 
penses which  the  keeping  up  the  fences  necessarily  in- 
curs. It  is  shut  during  the  winter  six  months,  and 
opens  again  in  May  ; but  it  is  no  sooner  opened,  than 


* Fish-ponds  arc  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Surrey.  The  dam* 
are  generally  formed  of  stones  and  earth:  some  of  them  of  chalk,  tn 
order  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  small  fish,  several  dams  are  formed  one 
below  the  other;  so  that  if  the  small  fish  get  over  the  uppermost  dam, 
with  the  waste  water  or  in  a flofld,  the  lower  dams  prevent  them  front 
getting  farther.  Carp  is  the  principal  fish  with  which  they  are  stocked. 
Mr.  Collins,  near  Godstone,  generally  sends  4000  of  these  flail  annually, 
to  the  London  market. 
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the  number  of  the  cattle  turned  in  is  so  great,  that  the 
herbage  is  soon  devoured,  aud  it  remains  entirely  bare 
the  rest  of  the  season.” 

Dulwich  Common — Contains  200  acres  of  a strong 
clayey  loam.  The  pasture  is  poor  and  sour,  for  want 
of  being  properly  drained  ; and  from  the  same  cause, 
it  is  very  injurious  to  sheep. 

Norwood  Common — Contains  600  acres  of  very  va- 
rious soils,  principally  a sandy  loam  upon  clay,  or  a 
poor  hungry  gravel : “ 250  acres  is  called  an  enclosed 
wood  ; no  trees  are  however  suffered  to  grow  for  timber, 
because  they  are  cut  or  Iopt  every  ten  or  eleven  years. 
The  other  part  of  Norwood  consists  of  straggling  oak- 
pollards,  bramble,  furze,  and  fern  ; yet  capable  of 
producing  as  good  timber,  corn,  and  pasture,  as  any 
part  of  the  county.  There  are  to  be  sure  many  springs 
in  it ; but  the  whole  may,  with  great  care,  be  effectually 
drained.” 

Brixton  Common , or  Ritshey  Green — “ Contains 
150  acres  of  good  loamy  soil ; but  being  a flat,  and 
without  ditches,  the  water  has  no  way  of  draining  ofl', 
and  therefore  produces  nothing  but  rushes  and  sour 
pasture.  This  common  is  capable  of  being  drained 
with  great  ease.” 

Streatham  Commons. — “ To  the  west  of  Slreatham, 
is  a common  of  250  acres — a loamy  soil  on  gravel, 
great  quantities  of  which  have  been  dug  out  for  gentle- 
men’s gardens,  as  well  as  for  repairing  the  roads.  But 
from  the  little  attention  that  is  paid  to  the  preservation 
of  the  upper  soil,  it  is  left  in  a state  unfit  for  vegeta- 
tion : 
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lion : some  of  the  pits  are  left  as  they  Were  dug  out, 
and  consequently  are  full  of  water : other  parts  are  co- 
vered with  furze  and  coarse  pasture.  But  the  growth 
of  the  elm  and  oak  timber  upon  this  common,  shews 
to  what  a profitable  purpose  it  might  be  applied.  To 
the  east,  adjoining  to  Streatham,  and  in  front  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford’s  house,  is  a small  common  of  good 
loamy  soil ; but  being  at  present  in  middling  pasture, 
and  appearing  only  a handsome  lawn  to  the  surround- 
ing gentlemen’s  villas,  it  cannot  be  applied,  perhaps, 
to  a better  purpose.” 

Waddon  Marsh— -West  of  Croydon,  contains  15 
acres  of  good  land,  an  enclosure  of  which  might  easily 
be  effected,  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  only  a few  proprie- 
tors : the  pasture  is  at  present  only  middling.  It  belongs 
to  the  sec  of  Canterbury. 

Mitcham  Common — Contains  “ 550  acres  of  various 
soil,  as  loam,  clay,  and  gravel : the  present  produce 
is  only  a sour  pasture,  overrun  in  many  places  with 
heathy  furze,  &c. ; and  although  the  situation  is  bleak, 
and  several  parts  of  it  wet,  yet.it  might  be  effectually 
drained,  and  produce  good  crops  of  corn  ; for  the  ad- 
jacent lands  of  the  same  quality,  but  in  an  enclosed 
state,  lett  at  40j.  per  acre;  and  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  letting  the  whole  of  this  common  upon 
lease,  at  2 Os.  per  acre,  provided  it  was  enclosed.” 

Hamsey  Green — East  of  Riddlesdown,  contains 
“ about  100  acres  of  very  rich  pasture : the  soil,  a 
deep-stapled  loam .” 

r 

Wallingham  Common — “Near  the  last,  contains 500 

acres 
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acre9of  deep  rich-stapled  loam  upon  a chalk,  but  very 
much  overstocked.” 

Caltesham  Common-— “ Near  the  16th  mile-stone, 
on  the  road  to  Godstonc,  contains  300  acres  of  light 
sandy  loam  upon  gravel : sweet  pasture,  wherever  the  * 
furze,  fern,  &c.  is  kept  under.” 

IAmpsfield  Common — Between  Godstone  andWes- 
terham,  in  Kent,  “contains  480  acres.”  The  west 
side  of  it  is  a poor  sand ; but  towards  the  middle,  the 
soil  improves  to  a loam  of  a good  staple.  “ Heath, 
furze,  and  in  some  parts,  beech,  birch,  and  oak  cop- 
pice-wood, thrive  well  on  it;  but  the  copyholders 
claiming  a right  to  turn  in  cattle,  as  well  as  a privilege 
of  weeding  the  wood,”  prevents  the  timber  from  reach- 
ing any  considerable  size. 

Eden  Common — Adjoining  the  above,  “ contains 
70  acres  of  wet  pasture,  which,  by  draining,  levelling 
the  ant-hills,  and  altering  the  course  of  a very  crooked 
brook,  might  be  converted  into  good  land.” 

/ * 

Stafford-wood — “ Two  miles  to  the  south,  contains 
150  acres  of  loam,  on  a strong  clayey  subsoil.  Part  of 
this  common  woodland  is  overrun  with  brambles, 
briars,  &c.  : other  parts  of  it  consist  of  oak,  beech, 
and  birch  underwood,  with  some  timber  of  a large  size, 
but  by  no  means  under  a good  profitable  system.  A few 
years  ago,  several  were  cut  down,  containing  about 
two  loads  of  timber  each  tree  : a strong  proof  this,  how 
much  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  the  freeholders  and 
copyholders  should  have  a right  to  turn  on  an  unli- 
mited 
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rnited  number  of  cattle  of  every  description,  to  the 
utter  destruction  of  the  young  and  tender  saplings.” 

Lingfield  Common — At  the  25th  mile-stone  on  the 
Grinsfed  road,  contains  200  acres  of  pasture,  capable 
of  great  improvement  by  enclosing,  the  soil  being  a 
good  loam. 

Hedge-Court  Common — Contains  160  acres  of  light 
sandy  and  gravelly  soil,  and  is  covered  with  low 
heath. 

Copthorn  Common — Containing  750  acres  joining 
the  above,  is  a poor  black  sand  on  a yellow  tough  clay : 
the  lower  parts  of  it  are  boggy,  but  could  easily  be 
drained,  having  a brook  running  through  it : it  is  co- 
vered with  the  same  kind  of  hcatli  as  Hedge-court 
Common.  The  beech  and  birch  thrive  well  in  the 
hedge-rows  that  bound  it,  and  might  therefore,  as  well 
as  the  larch,  be  planted  with  success  on  the  higher 
parts  of  it. 

. . , * . . 1 * 

Horlcy  Common — In  the  Weald,  contains  600  acres 
of  deep  and  moist  clay,  very  fit  for  the  growth  of  oak 
timber,  if  it  were  enclosed,  and  laid  dry  by  proper 
(Jrains.  At  present,  this,  like  most  of  the  other  com- 
ipons  in  the  Weald,  is  often  covered  with  water  in  the 
winter  time : the  pasture,  of  course,  is  sour  and  un- 
wholesome, and  the  sheep  that  feed  on  it  are  very  sub- 
ject to  the  rot. 

Lozojield  and  Westfield  Commons — Contain  230  acres 
of  loam,  of  a very  middling  quality  : “ some  parts  are 

wet; 
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wet;  but  dividing  them  with  proper  ditches,  would 
effectually  drain  the  whole.  The  thin  and  poor  herb- 
age barely  keeps  alive  a few  cattle  and  sheep. 

Wetkerhill — In  the  parish  of  Nulfield,  contains 
about  60  acres  of  good  soil  ; but  from  the  want  of 
draining,  the  pasture  is  neither  so  abundant,  nor  so 
good,  ns  it  would  otherwise  be. 

Smallfield — Containing  about  80  acres,  is  similar 
in  soil  and  produce  to  the  former. 

Outwood  Common — “ Contains  400  acres  of  poor 
laud,  consisting  of  sand,  gravel,  and  some  loam,  co- 
vered with  furze,  heath,  and  bushes,  with  a small 
quantity  of  young  timber  thereon  : some  parts  of  it  are 
wet,  and  very  boggy  ; and  there  have  been  instances 
where  cattle,  which  at  times  have  been  suffered  to 
remain  there,  have  been  lost.” 

Red-hill  Common — “ A bout  one  mile  and  a half  from 
Riegate,  contains  450  acres : the  low  parts  of  which  are 
a strong  clay,  and  afford  at  present  tolerably  good  pas- 
ture, notwithstanding  it  is  much  overrun  with  furze: 
the  upper  or  hilly  parts  are  composed  of  a rich  sandy 
loam,  well  calculated  to  produce  all  kinds  of  grain  in 
abundance,  its  proximity  to  Riegate,  would  render 
an  enclosure  very  desirable.” 

Riegate  Common — Contains  about  150  acres  of 
sandy  loam,  covered  with  furze. 

Cadbrook — Containing  160  acres,  is  of  a similar 
soil,  and  in  the  same  condition. 

sukhey.]  n h Holm - 
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Holmwood  Common — About  400  acres,  seems  to 
partake  of  the  clay  of  the  Weald,  and  of  the  sand 
about  Dorking,  betweecn  which  it  lies : is  well  adapted 
on  the  south,  or  stronger  soiled  side,  to  the  growth  of 
timber,  or  over  the  whole  of  it,  to  pasture  or  corn. 


Lcilh-hill  and  Hurlwood — Which  lie  nearly  conti- 
guous, and  stretch  a considerable  way  from  west  to  east, 
between  the  Weald  and  the  sandy  valley  to  the  south 
of  the  chalk-hills,  contain  3200  acres  : iu  this  extent 
there  is  a great  variety  of  soil : much  of  Leith-bill  is 
similar  to  Holm-wood  ; but  a great  part  of  Hurtwood, 
especially  on  the  higher  parts  of.it,  between  Shire  and 
Ewhurst,  consists  of  a worthless  white  sand,  covered 
with  short  stunted  heath  ; perhaps  the  wildest  and 
bleakest'  pdrt  of  the  county  lies  between  the  two  places 
just  mentioned. 

Wallo n,  Kingswood,  and  Banstcd  Commons — 
Lying  together,  contain  about  1500  acres.  The  soil 
on  the  upper  part  is  in  general  very  poor,  and  fit  for 
nothing  but  planting : other  parts  of  these  commons, 
however,  might  be  employed  more  profitably.  It  i% 
expected  that  Kingswood-common  will  be  enclosed 
soon. 

Sutton  Common — Partly  loam,  and  partly  strong 
clay,  contains  250  acres ; and  from  the  good  pasture 
which  some  of  it  yields,  the  advantage  that  would  ac- 
crue from  enclosing  and  dividing  it  is  evident." 


Cheam  Common — Partly  brick-earth  and  partly 
clay,  contains  320  acres. 

Epsom, 
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Epsom,  Lealherhead,  and  Ashled  Commons — Join 
together,  and  contain  upwards  of  1200  acres.  The  soil 
is  various,  but  in  general  a moist  clay,  well  suited 
either  for  timber  or  pasture,  and  from  its  vicinity  to 
Epsom,  capable  of  great  improvement  at  an  easy  ex- 
pense : at  present,  “ the  greater  part  of  it  is  covered 
with  furze,  brambles,  hawthorn  bushes,  large  quanti- 
ties of  hornbeam  and  other  pollards.” 

Fetch  am  Common — “ Contains  250  acres  of  light 
loam,  covered  with  furze,  heath,  &c.” 

h 

Shackleford  Common — Containing  150  acres  of 
sandy  soil  of  middling  quality,  w in  the  same  state  as 
the  preceding. 

Addle  stone  Common — Contains  150  acres  of  rich 
loam,  affording  good  pasture,  but  standing  much  in 
need  of  draining. 

Horsham  Common — Containing  200  acres  of  a loam 
of  moderately  good  quality,  is  covered  with  furze  and 
heath,  and  in  some  purls  very  wet. 

Kingston  Common — “ Contains  430  acres,  at  pre- 
sent covered  with  furze,  brambles,  &c.  As  the  soil  is 

t 

a loam  on  gravel,  it  would  pay  well  for  being  en- 
closed.” 

Norbeton  Common— Contains  about  320  acres  of  a 
similar  soil. 

Wimbledon  and  Putney  Commons — Adjoin  without 
any  division,  and  may  contain  1000  acres.  The  soil 
is  various,  consisting  of  stiff  clays,  loam,  sand,  and 
h h 9 gravel: 
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gravel : 200  acres  of  these  commons  may  be  covered 
with  hornbeam  and  oak,  pollards  and  brushwood,  &c.  j 
the  rest  is  overrun  with  furze ; but  where  any  conside- 
rable portion  is  cleared,  the  pasture  is  sour  and  un- 
wholesome, for  want  of  proper  drains  to  carry  off  the 
water.  The  great  road  from  London  to  Portsmouth 
passing  over  these  commons,  the  easy  distance  from 
the  metropolis,  but  above  all,  the  number  of  gentle- 
men’s scats  which  nearly  environ  them,  and  the  ex- 
ample which  the  present  Earl  Spencer  has  shewn,  both 
as  to  the  manner  and  the  effect  of  covering  such  parts 
as  might  be  agreeable  with  plantations — it  is  only  mat- 
ter of  surprise,  that  they  should  so  long  have  remained 
in  their  present  uncultivated  state. 

Barnes  Common — May  contain  200  acres  of  light 
sandy  loam  upon  gravel : some  parts  of  it  are  wet  in 
the  winter,  and  covered  with  furze.  Part  of  this  waste 
was  enclosed  for  the  use  of  the  workhouse,  and  it  now 
produces  all  kinds  of  vegetables  in  great  abundance, 
together  with  corn  and  artificial  grasses. 

Wandsworth  Common — Consisting  of  about  350  acres 
of  good  loamy  land  upon  gravel,  is  wholly  covered 
with  furze,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  grain  and 
timber. 

Battersea  and  Clapham  Commons — Adjoin,  and 
compose  about  50  acres  of  very  light  loam  upon  gravel, 
in  many  parts  very  shallow,  and  consequently  very  un- 
favourable to  horticulture ; it  however  yields  an  abun- 
dance of  gravel  for  the  roads  and  gardens,  fern  and 
furze  for  the  baker  ; and  under  these  circumstances,  it 
may  be  as  productive  in  its  present  state  as  if  it  were 

enclosed . 
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enclosed.  It  affords  an  agreeable  and  safe  retreat  for 
many  of  the  most  opulent  merchants  and  bankers  of 
the  city  of  London  (perhaps  of  the  world),  which  its 
contiguity  to  the  metropolis  also  makes  desirable,  and 
who  have  fixed  their  residence  here.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  wondered  at,  that  these  commons  should  be 
circumscribed,  and  th.it  the  price  of  land,  otherwise 
not  worth  5s.  per  acre,  should  have  found  a value  per- 
haps no  where  paralleled  out  of  the  metropolis.  The 
only  tiling  wanting  to  complete  the  scenery  of  the  situ- 
ation, would  be,  to  destroy  the  greatest  part  of  the 
furze  and  fern,  and  lay  it  down  to  grass;  to  intersperse 
evergreens  among  those  forest  trees  that  are  already 
planted  there,  and  to  scatter  a few  more  clumps  upon 
a better  scale  : the  whole  would  then  have  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ornamental  paddock. 

Since  the  Quarto  Report  was  drawn  up,  in  1794,  the 
following  commons  have  been  enclosed  : 

. Penge  Common , adjoining  to  Norwood,  containing 
300  acres. 

Croydon  Common , lying  very  near  the  town,  con- 
taining 330  acres. 

Ewel  Common  and  J/arsA,  containing  about 350 acres. 

Fetcham  and  Bookham  Commons , adjoining,  about 
1100  acres. 


Clandon  Common,  containing  nearly  150  acres. 
Cobham  Common,  &c.  containing  about  1300  acres*. 


Pease 

• The  following  is  the  allotment  of  these  commons : 

To  the  old  estates,  - - - - - 

One  sixteenth  to  Thos.  Page,  Esq.  as  lord  of  the  manor. 

To  Mr.  Page,  in  exchange  for  part  of  his  estate,  made  into  ? 
a public  road,  - - - .....  J 

A.  R.  P. 
822  1 10 

48  S 11 
1 1 3 

Carry  forward,  - - - - • * 

873  1 24 

HhS 

Brought 
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Pease  Marsh,  between  Guildford  and  Godalmtng, 
containing  about  800  acres. 

Esher  Common,  containing  500  acres.  . 

It  is  easy  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  commons, 
when  they  are  enclosed  ; but  it  is  extremely  difficult. to 
say  what  they  were  worth,  or  rather  what  they  paid, 
per  acre,  while  in  a state  of  commonage : it  is  not, 
however,  of  much  consequence  to  determine  exactly  the 
relative  value,  as  something  more  than  a conviction  of 
their  increased  value  appears  necessary,  to  gain  the 
consent  of  those  that  are  interested  in  their  present  state. 

CO  .1/  MO  X-r  IE  LOS. 

Perhaps  the  great  extent  and  present  appearance  and 
cultivation  of  the  common-fields  in  Surrey,  areagreater 
disgrace  to  the  agriculture  of  the  county,  even  than 
the  number  and  situation  of  the  heaths  and  commons. 
In  the  latter,  we  sec  merely  land  neglected,  aitd  in  that 
state  in  which  most  land  must  be,  on  which  ho  labour 
and  skill  have  been  expended  : in  the  former,  we  can 
trace  marks  of  labour — but  of  labour  misdirected, 


A.  R.  P 

r - . 

Brought  forward,  - - - - 872  1 24 

Pot  a public  gravel-pit,  300 

For  the  exclusive  use  of  occupiers  of  cottages  under  10/.?  gpQ  q q 
a year,  - --  --  --  - J 

Sold  to  defray  expenses,  at  from  10/.  to  75/.  per  acre,  - 95  2 S 

Set  out  for  roads,  ----------  » 44  0 10 

' Total,  - - ; i - 1314  3 39 


No  person  renting  more  than  10/,  was  to  tut  turf  from  the  reserved 
800  acres,  under  a fixed  penalty.- 

and, 
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and,  in  a gteat  measure,  thrown  away  : on  the  former, 
every  expense  that  on  enclosed  lands  produces  good 
crops  and  a clean  soil  (and  in  some  cases  more),  has 
been  laid  out,  without  producing  any  adequate  return  ; 
on  the  latter,  no  money  has  been  laid  out,  no  labour 
bestowed,  and  the  return  is  certainly  trifling,  but  as 
much  as  there  was  reason  to  expect.  So  far  therefore 
as,  on  the  common-fields,  there  is  much  money  and 
labour  thrown  away,  their  existence  may  justly  lie  re- 
garded as  more  injurious  and  more  disgraceful  to  the 
county  than  that  of  the  commons  and  heaths. 

When  it  is  considered,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the 
common-fields  require  merely  to  be  enclosed,  in  order 
to  ensure  their  proper  and  judicious  cultivation,  and 
their  full  and  adequate  crops,  while  the  commons  re- 
quire a very  great  expense  to  bring  them  even  into  the 
state  in  which  the  common-fields  now  are — the  conti- 
nuance of  the  latter  seems  much  less  excusable  than 
that  of  the  former.  There  must  certainly  be  less  diffi- 
culty, also,  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the  proprietors 
of  Common-fields  to  enclose  and  divide  them,  than  of 
the  commons  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  in  considering  this  sub- 
ject, that  the  soil,  in  almost  every  instance,  is  remark- 
ably good  ; and  that  the  situation  of  many  of  them  is 
peculiarly  favourable  for  the  raising  and  disposing  of 
crops,  that  pay  the  cultivator  at  the  highest  rate  of 
agricultural  profit. 

All  these  considerations,  it  might  have  been  ima- 
gined, would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  created  an 
eagerness,  or,  at  the  very  least,  to  have  removed  the 
unwillingness  of  the  proprietors  of  common-fields  to 
consent  to  an  enclosure  and  division  : not  even  these, 
however,  nor  even  the  prospect  of  the  great  advantages 
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reaped  by  such  enclosure  and  division,  have  had  any 
general  effect.  The  common-fields  of  Ewel  have  now 
been  enclosed  long  enough,  to  enable  the  holders  of 
them  to  reap  the  fruits  of  their  expense  and  labour: 
they  arc  now  in  general  very  clean,  and  productive  of 
excellent  crops  : the  common-fields  of  Epsom,  imme- 
diately adjoining,  of  a soil  equally  good,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  full  of  couch  and  other  weeds,  and  conse- 
quently very  far  inferior  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  grain  they  produce  ; yet  the  proprietors  do  not  talk 
of  enclosing  them — do  not  even  seem  to  wish  it. 

If  the  evils  resulting  from  common-fields  were  solely 
confined  to  that  portion  of  the  ground  which  they  oc- 
cupy, their  existence,  though  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  community,  might  perhaps  be  endured  -with  pa- 
tience, as  injurious  in  its  immediate  effects  only  to  the 
proprietors  : but  when  it  is  considered  Unit  they  are 
the  hot-beds  of  all  kinds  of  weeds,  which  are  from  them 
scattered  over  the  fields  of  t he  more  attentive  farmers,- 
ever}'  person  v.ho  holds  land  in  their  neighbourhood, 
has  a just  right  to  expect  the  removal  of  such  a nui- 
sance. 

We  shall  follow  the  plan  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
commons  and  heaths,  of  giving  a particular  account  of 
the  extent,  soil,  &c.  of  the  most  important  common- 
fields,  taken  principally  from  the  Quarto  Report,  al- 
ready mentioned.  As  the  whole  number  of  acres  of 
common-fields  in  the  county,  may  appear  less  than  the 
preceding  observations  give  reason  to  ex|>cct,  it  is  pro- 
per to  observe  that  there  are  none,  and  never  appear  to 
have  been  any,  in  the  Weald  of  Surrey  : indeed,  they 
were  and  arc  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  district 
north  of  the  chalk-hills,  though  a few  of  them  lie  on 
the  sloping  ground  on  the  chalk,  very  near  to  the  junc- 
tion 
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tton  of  it  with  the  northern  clays.  Hence  it  is  evident, 
that  they  are  most  numerous  in  that  part  of  the  cotint}', 
where  both  the  soil  and  situation  arc  best  calculated  to 
render  them  valuable  and  highly  pro!  uctive,  if  they 
were  enclosed,  ami  properly  cultivated. 

The  quantity  of  common-field  land,  from  Bedding- 
ton  and  Wellington  to  Carsbalton,  is  estimated  at  1200 
acres,  the  major  part  of  which,  but  especially  the 
lower  land,  is  gootl,  being  a kindly  loam  upon  gravel, 
or  upon  chalk  ; and  taken  in  the  aggregate,  produces 
very  good  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye,  cl  iver,  and  sain- 
foin. Notwithstanding,  however,  that  tiie  greatest  part 
of  this  land  is  in  the  hands  of  a few  proprietors,  prin- 
cipally opuimt  gentlemen,  who  would  most  readily 
join  in  a lair  anel  equal  division  ; jet  from  the  nature 
of  the  tenure  of  those  lands,  tire  intermixture  of  their 
property,  and  some  other  i rifling  obstacles,  they  have 
hitherto  been  prevented  from  effecting  so  dtsirable  an 
object.  In  a field  perhaps  of  200  acres,  it  is  no  un- 
common thing  to  find  ten  proprietors  holding  20  shares 
or  lots,  many  of  which  arc  at  a distance  from  each 
other,  and  still  farther  from  the  principal  part  of  the 
farm.  The  above-described  average  about  14s.  per 
acre,  although  there  are  some  that  fetch  I/.  5s.,  and  a 
few  particular  situations  that  realize  as  high  as  SI.  per 
acre  ; but  that  is  no  criterion,  being  close  to  some  town 
or  village.  The  whole  of  thrse  lands  in  a state  of  en- 
closure, would,  from  their  proximity  to  Carsbalton, 
&c.  lett  at  1/.  5s.  to  1/.  10s.  per  acre. 

From  Carsbalton  we  proceed  to  Sutton  and  Cheam, 
where  the  sod  for  the  most  part  is  good,  although 
shallow,  and  the  substratum  chalk.  The  quantum  of 
land  in  this  neighbourhood  in  a state  of  common  field, 
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is  said  to  amount  to  2000  acres.  Its  immediate  con- 
tiguity to  several  lime  kilns,  enables  the  proprietors  of 
those  lands  to  dress  them  at  an  easy  rate,  and  therefore 
they  are  perhaps  as  productive  as  lands  under  such 
tenures  can  be.  Present  rent  10.?.  per  acre : but  en- 
closed land  of  the  same  quality  and  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood, brings  from  1/.  IQ.v.  to  2/.  per  acre. 

Epsom  Common-fields  contain  about  800  actes. 
Nearly  one  half  of  the  low  lands  are  a deep  loam  ; the 
other  part,  shallow  loam  upon  chalk.  Present  rent 
13s.  per  acre.  The  former  land,  as  being  so  much 
deeper,  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  sainfoin. 
If  this  land  was  enclosed,  the  sainfoin  might  be  culti- 
vated to  very  great  profit. 

Leatherbead  Common-fields  contain  2000  acre*  of 
good  loamy  land  ; and  assimilating  so  nearly  to  the 
preceding,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  farther 
as  an  argument  to  induce  the  enclosing  of  them. 

Aslited  Common-fields  consist  of  about  700  acres  of 
similar  soil : its  proximity  to  the  downs  would  in  a 
state  of  enclosure,  render  it  highly  Valuable  ; its  pre- 
sent rental  averages  about  9s.  per  acre. 

Fetcham  Common-fields  are  about  150  acres  of  good 
loam  ; present  rent  7s.  per  acre. 

Egham  Common-fields  contain  abont  300  acres  of 
rich  light  loam,  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  com  : 
its  ready  communication  to  the  Thames,  its  contiguity 
to  Egham,  and  ns  we  before  observed,  the  richness  of 
its  soil,  all  conspire  to  make  enclosures  desirable.  The 
right  of  commonage  is  unlimited  : and  under  those 
restrictions  it  nevertheless  letts  from  1/.  to  1/.  5s.  per 
acre,  but  would  left  directly,  if  enclosed,  for  11.  10s. 
to  31.  10*.  per  acre. 

Hytlie 
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Hythe  fields  contain  about  2.W  acees  of  good  loamy 
laud  upon  gravel : they  arc  in  small  parcels,  the  pro- 
perty of  about  thirteen  persons,  who  have  an  unlimited 
right  of  common.  The  prose  ' rent  is  16s.  to  20s.  pcT 
acre,  but  would  fetch  from  30?.  to  50?. 

Thorpe  Common-fields  contain  about  350  acres  of 
good  loamy  soil.  Present  rent  is  16s.  to  20s.  per  acre, 
but  would  Idt  for  30s.  to  40s.  p r acre. 

Mortlake,  Putney,  Wandsworth,  and  Batterseit,  are 
said  to  contain  about  1340  acres  of  light  loamy  soil. 
Present  rent  !/.  5s.  per  acre,  which  if  enclosed  would 
find  a rental  of  \l.  10s.  fot'2/.  5s.  per  acre.  In  exa- 
mining Battersea  fields,  perhaps  ho  part  of  the  county 
(and  we  may  almost  include  the  kingdom  too),  exhi- 
bits in  stronger  colours  the  alrsolnte  necessity  of  enclo- 
sures. The  lands  for  the  most  part  lie  in  narrow  slips, 
which  is  the  general  custom,  are  ploughed  in  one  uni- 
form way,  and  are  nearly  sown  with  one  uniform  round 
of  grain,  without  intermission,  ami  consequently  with- 
out fallowing.  This,  its  proximity  to  the  metropolis 
enables  (he  tenants  to  do,  by  the  great  ease  with  which 
they  get  dung  and  manure;  but  notwithstanding  the 
facility  with  which  they  can  always  work  (his  soil,  yet 
it  is  so  invariably  foul,  that  in  this  respect  Battersea- 
fields  arc  become  almost  proverbial.  It  is  in  vain  that 
one  man  is  at  great  pains  and  expense  to  cleanse  and 
purify  his  lands,  if  his  next  neighbour  will  not  do  so 
too.  The  lightness  of  the  soil,  and  the  quantity  of 
dung  which  is  continually  bestowed  upon  these  fields, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  makes  them  productive  in 
grain,  tends  also  toeneonrage  the  growth  of  couch  and 
Other  noxious  weeds.  Were  they  enclosed,  they  would 
in  all  probability  be  appropriated  to  horticultural  pur- 
poses, for  which  the  land  and  situation  are  so  pecu- 
liarly 
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liarly  adapted : in  that  case  it  would  fetch  from  8f. 
to  4/.  per  acre. 

Runny  mead  contains  160  acres  of  good  strong  soil, 
and  at  present  letts  for  20s.  per  acre,  tytbe  free.  It  is 
the  property  of  ten  persous,  and  in  small  parcels.  After 
the  12th  of  August  it  is  common  to  all  the  parish,  who 
turn  on  an  indefinite  number  of  cattle  until  March, 
when  it  is  shut  up  again ; but  being  subject  to  be 
flooded  in  the  winter,  it  becomes  poached  by  the  num- 
ber Of  cattle  that  are  on  at  that  time,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  herbage  and  consequent  loss  to  the  proprietors. 
This  would  be  remedied  by  an  enclosure,  and  would 
be  worth  from  40s.  to  60s.  per  acre. 

Yard  Mead  and  Long  Mead  contain  about  100  acres 
of  similar  soil,  and  under  similar  regulations,  and  of 
nearly  the  same  value. 

Since  the  Quarto  Report  was  published  in  1794,  the 
following  common-fields  have  been  enclosed. 

Croydon , containing  about  300  acres. 

Ewel , containing  between  600  and  700  acres. 

Bookham,  containing  450  acres. 

East  and  West  Clandon , containing  nearly  300 
acres. 

Meroe  and  JJorsehill , containing  about  500  acres. 

Send  Common , Broad  Meadow,  containing  365 
acres. 

Scotches  Common  Meadow,  in  the  parish  of  Send, 
containing  50  acres. 

Send  Little  Mead,  containing  70  acres. 

It  is  more  easy  to  determine  the  rise  of  value  by  the 
enclosing  of  the  common-fields  than  of  the  commons  : 
the  general  average  of  the  common-fields  just  enume- 
rated, before  they  were  enclosed,  was  about  10s. 
per  acre:  whereas  they  now  lett,  on  an  average,  at 
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about  23s.  jier  acre*.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
the  rise  would  be  nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  if 
the  remaining  common-fields  were  enclosed  : the  com- 
mon meads  would  probably  rise  less,  since  pasture  land 
in  commonalty,  is  hardly  so  much  abused  or  so  unpro- 
fitable as  tillage  ground  under  the  same  tenure : but, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  com- 
mon-fields of  Battersea,  Wandsworth,  &c.  near  the 
metropolis,  would  if  enclosed,  rise  in  their  rent  at  a 
greater  proportion  than  those  lately  enclosed. 

Before  quitting  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  give 
a list  of  the  principal  common-fields,  commons,  and 
heaths,  with  the  computed  number  of  acres  ity  each  ; 
as  such  a list  exhibiting  the  whole  extent  together,  will 
probably  strike  more,  and  lead  to  reflection,  so  as  to 
produce  some  good  effects  in  those  interested. 


Common- Vi  ells.  Computed  Acres. 

Beddington,  Wallington,  Carslialton,  1200 

Sutton,  Cheani,  2000 

Epsom,  800 

Lcathcrbcad,  2000 

Ash  ted,  700 

Felcham,  150 

Egham,  ... 300 

Hythcfield,  - 250 

Thorpe 350 

Mortlake,  Putney,  Battersea,  &c 310 

Runnymead,  &c 260 

8350 


* For  further  particular*  respecting  the  increased  rent  and  produce 
by  enclosing  the  common-fields,  see  Chap.  VI. 
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Commons. 

Commons . Computed  Acres. 

Dulwich,  200  ^ 

Norwood,  600 

Brixton,  150 

Sfrciithtiin,  ............. ...................... .....  2o0 

Waddon,  150 

Mitcham,  550 

Addington  and  Shirley,  500 

Hamsey,  100 

Wallingham,  500 

Gattcrhain,  500 

Lirapsticld,  ~ 480 

Staffords- wood,  . 150 

Lingfield,  200 

Ilcdgc-court,  - 160 

Copthorn,  750 

Horley,  „ 600 

Low  field  and  Westfield,  230 

W etherhill  and  Sinallfield, .......  140 

Eden,  70 

Out- wood,  400 

Red-hill,  450 

Riegate,  .p. 150 

Cadbroke,  160 

Holm-wood,  400 

^ Leith-hill  and  Hurtwood,  3200 

*• 

Walton,  Kingswood,  and  Bangted,  .....  1500 
Sutton,  250 

Cheam,  320 

Epsom,  Lealherhead,  and  Ashted,  .....  1200 
Fetcliam,  250 

■n-  - — • 

Carry  forward,  - 14,160 


Brought 
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Commons. 

Brought  forward 

Shackleford,  

Addlcstonc,  

Horsham,  

Kingston,  

Norbeton,  

Wimbledon  and  Putney, 

Barnes,  

Wandsworth,  

Battersea,  Clapham,  

Egham,  


479 


Computed  Acres. 

14,160 
...  150 
...  150 
...  200 
...  430 
...  320 
...  1000 
...  200 
...  350 
...  50 

...  400 


17,410 


Heaths. 

Blackheath,  1000 

IMLunsted,  . 220 

HighdowB,  45Q 

Wormsley  and  Hamilton,  350 

Hindh  ad,  3096 

Frensham,  Thurslcy,  and  Willey,  ....  5800. 

Farnham  and  Crooksbury,  3700 

Tuxbury-hill,  600 

Bagshot-heath,  &c 31,500 

Blind  ley  and  Bacon, 120 

Felcot,  250. 

Frog  wood*  200 

Hedley, 900 


Acres  of  heath,  48,180 


of  commons,  17,410 

of  common-fields,  8350 

73,940 

Within 
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Within  these  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  there  have 
been  enclosed  and  improved,  of 


Heaths,  about  

Commons,  about 

Common-fields,  

Total  enclosed, 


Acres. 

...  4500 
...  4900 
...  2700 

12,100 


So  that  about  one-seventh  part  ot  all  (he  waste  lands 
have  been  enclosed  within  the  above  period  : viz.  rather 
less  than  one-eleventh  part  of  the  heaths,  rather  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  commons,  and  about  one-fifth 
part  of  the  common-fields. 

It  is  impossible,  and  therefore  idle  to  attempt,  to  cal- 
culate how  much  would  be  added  to  the  rental  of  the 
county,  by  the  improvement  of  the  73,740  acres  still 
in  a rude  state  : but  from  the  success  of  the  plantations 
on  Crooksbury-heath  (already  noticed),  we  may  justly 
infer,  that  even  the  worst  land  will  pay  wellbyjudi. 
cious  improvement. 

Downs.— These  are  to  be  found  on  every  part  of  the 
chalk-lulls  of  Surrey  except  the  eastern  and  western  ex- 
tremities: at  the  former,  the  chalk-h ills  are  extremely 
broken  into  vallies,  across  nearly  their  whole  breadth  ; at 
the  western  extremity  they  form  merely  a narrow  ridge, 
steep  on  both  sides  : at  both  these  extremities,  as  well 
as  on  the  more  precipitous  southern  side,  the  chalk- 
hills  are  almost  entirely  under  the  plough,  so  that  the 
principal  and  most  extensive  Downs,  lie  either  on  the 
flat  or  on  the  northern  slope.  The  most  remarkable 
Downs  are  those  of  Bansted,  Epsom,  and  Clandon  : 
the  first  was  formerly  noticed  for  its  sweet  mutton,  the 
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last  is  now  considered  as  affording  better  feed  than  any 
of  the  other  Downs  : probably  because  it  is  not  stocked 
so  hard. 

As  a right  of  pasture  on  the  Downs  is  usually  attached  . 
to  the  neighbouring  farms,  and  the  practice  of  folding 
the  sheep  fed  on  the  Downs  during  the  day,  upon  the 
arable  land  during  the  night,  is  very  common,  their 
value  must  be  estimated  not  only  from  the  feed  which 
they  afford,  but  also  from  the  manure  which  they 
supply,  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  come  at  all 
near  the  truth,  on  the  first  point,  so  as  to  determine 
how  many  sheep  per  acre  the  Downs  will  feed  ; for  in 
the  first  place,  the  extent  of  any  particular  sheep-walk 
is  not  accurately  known  ; and  in  t lie  second  place,  the 
number  of  sheep  is  continually  varying.  Nor  is  it  easy 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  Downs  to  the  arable  land  ; 
as  at  the  time  the  sheep  are  folded  they  generally  get 
something  to  eat  before  they  go  to  the  fold,  besides 
what  the  Downs  have  afforded  them. 

But  though  it  is  impossible  exactly  to  fix  the  value 
of  t he  Downs,  yet  a slight  inspection  of  the  grass  which 
the  best  of  them  yield,  will  probably  convince  those 
who  contend  that  they  ought  to  be  broken  up,  that  a 
certain  advantage  would  thus  be  destroyed  for  the  sake 
of  a very  uncertain  profit.  Few  kinds  of  soil  support 
such  a close,  healthy,  and  nourishing  sward  as  the 
Downs  do  : and  few  kinds  of  soil  pay  w'orsc  while 
under  the  plough,  or  arc  so  difficult  to  be  converted 
into  grass  again,  if  once  broken  up.  Even  if  we  sup-"' 
pose  that  they  were  broken  up  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  growing  green  crops  for  sheep  feed,  still  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  predicted,  that  their  produce  in  this  slats 
would  be  much  less  certain  than  it  is  now  : under 
tillage  they  would  suffer  from  the  dry  w eather,  whereas 
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qndcr  their  old  sward,  the  most  scorching  summer  lias: 
scarcely  any  effect  upon  them.  W here  the  advantages, 
resulting  from  breaking  them  up  are  so  very  uncertain, 
and  the  profit  from  their  present  state  so  evident  and 
totally  void  of  expense,  it  assuredly  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  to  make  any  change  in  them,  at  least, 
upon  a large  scale. 

But  though  it  docs  not  appear  prudent  to  recom- 
mend the  tillage  of  the  Downs,  yet  considered  merely 
as  a sheep-walk,  they  might  be  much  improved.  On 
many  parts  of  them  brushwood,  &c.  is  to  be  seen;  by 
removing  this,  and  bringing  up  a closer  and  sweeter, 
sward  in  tire  spots  where  the  coarser  grasses  prevail,  by 
the  application  of  lime,  the  extent  and  quality  of  the 
pasture  wonld  be  increased  aud  improved,  and  conse- 
quently they  would  be  rendered  capable  of  supporting 
a greater  number  of  sheep,  and  of  manuring  a greater 
qnantity  of  arable  land.  In  two  other  respects  the  sys- 
tem pursued  on  the  Downs  might  be  amended:  they, 
are  in  general  overstocked,  and  too  great  a proportion 
of  the  manure  is  withdrawn  from  them  for  the  use  of> 
the  arable  land  : while,  however,  they  arc  possessed 
by  farmers  who  have  also  arable  ground,  little  or  not 
alteration  can  be  expected  in  these  points- 
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SECT.  I. — DRAINING. 

THE  necessity  for  draining  in  Surrey,  is  not  nearly 
so  general  nor  so  extreme  as  it  is  in  many  other  coun- 
ties. On  the  soils  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  which 
lie  upon  a bed  of  chalk,  it  is  of  course  not  required. 
The  clays  of  the  Weald,  and  to  the  north  of  the  chalk- 
hills,  often  require  the  surface-water  to  be  drawn  off, 
but  are  not  in  many  places  subject  to  springs : these  are 
found  chiefly  at  the  junction  of  the  chalk  and  clay ; on 
the  sandy  loams  to  the  south  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  in 
those  districts  to  the  north  of  them  where  the  sand  and 
clay  often  intersect  each  other  in  the  same  field. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  where  there 
is  so  little  necessity  for  draining,  there  should  be  any 
peculiar  or  extraordinary  skill  in  performing  it : at  the 
Same  time  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  there  are  several 
instances  in  the  county,  where  by  drains  judiciously 
applied  and  well  made,  the  dryness  and  firmness  of 
the  land,  and  its  consequent  value,  have  been  much 
increased.  As  almost  every  farm  is  well  supplied  either 
with  thorns,  with  chalk,  or  with  stones,  proper  for 
filling  up  the  drains,  open  cuts  are  seldom  made  : on 
sheep  farms  these  are  also  objected  to,  as  dangerous  to 
the  sheep  that  graze  in  the  fields  where  they  are. 
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The  practice  of  cutting  off  the  source  of  springs,  i# 
by  uo  means  common,  nor  so  well  understood  as  it  ought 
to  be : too  many  farmers  are  content  with  preventing 
waters  that  issne  from  the  springs,  from  spreading  so 
far  and  to  such  a breadth  as  they  otherwise  do  by 
hollow  drains : the  following  is  a detail  of  the  process 
by  which  they  are  generally  made. 

Depth. — This  depends  upon  a variety  of  circum- 
stances : the  depth  that  is  found  to  be  necessary,  and  to 
answer  best  in  most  parts  of  Surrey,  is  four  or  five  feet. 
On  some  parts  of  the  sandy  district,  and  where  the 
chalk  and  clay  unite  in  the  north  of  the  county,  it  is 
often  found  advisable  to  make  the  drains  from  six  to 
eight  feet  deep.  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil,, 
the  declivity  oftbc  surface,  and  the  quantity  of  water, 
must  of  course  determine  the  exact  and  particular 
depth  required  for  each  drain. 

In  the  Weald,  where  the  object  of  draining  is  rather 
to  clear  the  laud  from  surface-water,  less  depth  is  re- 
quired : in  every  case,  the  proportion  between  the 
breadth  at  top  and  at  bottom,  is  carefully  preserved. 

The  drains  are  filled  with  brushwood,  sods,  flints, 
chalk,  and  sometimes  with  bricks : in  some  places, 
stones,  chalk,  and  brushwood,  arc  all  used. 

When  it  is  intended  to  nse  brushwood  alone,  the 
drain  is  made  without  any  shoulder : such  brushwood 
as  will  keep  the  drain  most  firm  and  open,  is  selected, 
and  put  in  with  great  care  and  nicety ; and  over  it, 
either  the  soil  is  immediately  thrown,  or  there  is  an  in- 
termediate layer  of  straw.  It  is  the  practice  of  some 
farmers  to  lay  poles  of  alder  below  the  brushwood  or 
thorns,  in  order  to  keep  the  water-course  more  securely 
and  permanently  open.  The  expense  of  filling  a drain 
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with  brushwood,  is  from  Gif.  to  Pd.  per  rod,  where 
the  materials  are  at  hand,  and  can  be  easily  procured. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  use  sods  or  flat  stones,  the 
drain  is  made  with  a shoulder , on  which  they  may  be 
placed:  some,  however,  prefer  putting  the  sods  into  a 
drain  made  in  the  common  manner,  either  loosely  or 
well  pressed,  with  the  turf  downwards.  The  expense 
of  sod-draining  is  about  half  that  necessary  to  All  a 
drain  with  bush  wood. 

Where  chalk  is  employed,  it  is  generally  put  on 
over  the  flints,  which  form  the  water-course;  furze  or 
brushwood  is  placed  over  the  chalk,  and  the  soil  put 
overall : this  mode,  if  a sufficient  extent  of  channel  is 
Jeff,  and  the  different  materials  are  well  selected  and 
carefully  put  in,  is  perhaps  the  best  that  can  be 
adopted.  - ... 

A curious  circumstance  was  mentioned  to  me  by  Mr. 
Prewit,  of  Send,  which  shews  to  how  trifling  a diffo 
rence  in  point  of  firmness  and  tenacity,  the  water  will 
give  a preference  in  its  course  : he  had  neglected  to  fill 
up  a drain  as  he  was  going  on  opening  it : the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  frost  made  the  soil  crumble  down, 
and  nearly  fill  the  drain  : he  altered  the  course,  but  he 
finds  that  the  old  drain,  though  filled  merely  with  soil 
rendered  loose  and  porous  by  having  been  dug  out, 
still  draws  tolerably  well. 

The  number  of  drains  to  the  acre,  varies  of  course 
with  the  wetness  of  the  soil,  and  the  interest  the  tenant 
has  in  the  ground  : the  latter  circumstance  too  often 
renders  the  draining  bestowed  incomplete,  either  in  the 
w idth  and  depth,  or  the  number  of  the  drains,  or  i«  the 
kind  of  materials  used  to  fill  them.  There  are  instances 
Jn  the  county,  however,  wliere  a complete  and  substan- 
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lial  drain  has  been  made,  at  the  distance  of  every  two 
rods,  at  an  expense  of  at  least  7 L per  acre. 

It  is  not  easy  to  calculate  accurately,  the  expenses 
attending  the  different  modes  of  draining : it  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  that  brushwood  costs  about  6d.  or 
id-  per  rod,  and  sods  about  half  that  price  : the  ex- 
pense of  flints  must  depend  upon  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  to  be  got,  the  distance  they  are  to  be  fetched* 
and  the  quantity  used  : the  expense  in  most  cases  is 
probably  twice  as  much  as  that  of  brushwood.  The 
other  expenses  are  more  easily  ascertained  ; the  labour 
is  from  6d-  to  Sd.  per  rod ; half  that,  or  about  4cf.  per 
fod  for  putting  in  the  plants  or  chalk  ; Id.  or  l£d.  per 
rod,  where  furze,  &c.  is  used ; and  3d.  for  filling  in 
the  soil;  or  from  14 d.  to.  16d.  per  rod,  for  labour 
alone. 

The  duration  of  the  drain  depends  upon  the  mate- 
rials, the  soil,  and  the  workmanship:  sods  last  the 
shortest  time  ; and  flints  are  more  durable  than  brush- 
wood. When,  however,  the  interest  of  the  money  ex- 
pended is  taken  into  the  account,  as  it  ought  always  to 
be,  the  farmer  w ill  probably  find  himself  paid  better 
by  filling  bis  drains  twice  with  brushwood,  than  once 
with  flints,  in  the  same  period.  Another  consideration 
will  have  weight  on  the  farmer  : by  using  the  less  du- 
rable materials,  there  is  little  chance  that  he  is  working 
{or  his  landlord  or  his  successor. 

The  good  effects  of  draining  are  experienced  and  ac- 
knowledged wherever  it  has  been  tried.  I heard  of 
several  instances  in  which  ground  that  had  been  pre- 
viously so  very  wet,  that  “snipes  were  shot  on  it,’* 
bad  by  draining  become  firm  and  sound,  and  produc- 
tive of  excellent  pasture.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  how 
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tlic  sour  grasses  natural  to  a wet  soil,  gradually  leave 
it  after  it  has  been  laid  dry,  and  are  replaced  by  more 
sweet  and  wholesome  kinds.  This  was  particularly 
noticed  to  me  by  Mr.  Birkbeck,  of  Wanborough,  in  a 
fieki  he  had  drained  a few  years  before  : the  sour 
grasses,  which  formerly  occupied  every  part  of  it,  had 
now  disappeared,  except  on  the  moist  sides  of  the 
ditches. 

In  soils  that  consist  of  a very  tenacious  and  close 
clay,  the  surface-water  finds  its  way  with  great  diffi* 
culty,  and  not  till  after  a considerable  length  of  time; 
and  consequently,  not  till  after  it  has  soured  the  ground. 
The  only  remedy  in  this  case  is,  to  bring  the  drains 
near  the  surface,  in  order  that  the  water  may  have  but 
a very  little  way  to  penetrate  ; but  as  in  this  case  it  B 
impossible  to  plough  the  land  to  a proper  depth,  with* 
out  disturbing  and  injuring  the  drain,  it  lias  been  pro- 
posed to  fill  them  up  to  the  very  surface  with  gravel : 
by  being  thus  constructed,  and  at  the  same  time  cut  ii» 
those  parts  of  the  field  to  which  there  was  a regular  and 
general  declivity,  the  surface-water  would  be  easily  and 
qu  ckly  absorbed.  The  only  objection  to  this  mode  it, 
that  the  plough  would  disturb  the  gravel ; butwhoevet 
has  observed  the  cfiect  produced  by  a plough,  when 
passing  through  gravel  of  a small  size,  must  have  re- 
marked how  little  it  is  disturbed  by  it.  At  any  rate, 
th  is  mode  is  worth  the  trial,  on  soils  through  which  the 
surface-water  cannot  penetrate  quickly  to  a drain 
placed  below  the  reach  of  the  plough. 
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SECT.  II.- — PARING  AND  BURNING. 

m 

As  there  is  very  little  old  pasture  in  this  county,  and 
what  there  is  is  seldom  broken  up,  paring  and  burning 
is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  new  enclosures.  It 
has  already  been  remarked,  that  it  is  practised  in  some 
parts  on  sainfoin  grounds,  as  au  advantageous  mode  of 
preparing  them  for  tillage. 

The  enclosures  that  have  lately  taken  place  in  Sur- 
rey, have  given  the  farmers  there  many  opportunities 
of  ascertaining  the  best  modes  of  paring  and  burning, 
and  the  good  ciFects  resulting  from  it : with  respect  to 
the  latter,  they  seem  to  entertain  no  doubt  (hat,  on  all 
rough  soils,  encumbered  with  the  roots  of  the  stronger 
grasses,  or  of  rushes,  ferns,  furze,  &c.  it  is  the  only 
mode  of  proceeding,  so  as  to  get  tliem  into  proper  con- 
dition for  the  plough,  in  a reasonable  time,  and  at  n 
moderate  expense  : with  regard  to  the  propriety  and 
advantage  of  it  on  ground  covered  merely  with  old 
grass,  unencumbered  with  the  roots  of  other  plants, 
there  seems  not  to  be  such  a general  or  confirmed  opi- 
nion. The  fact  probably  is,  (hat  by  paring  and  burn- 
ing old  sward,  an  advantage  is  gained  in  point  of  time, 
and  by  the  ashes  being  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  soil ; while  on  the  other  band,  the  action  of  the 
fire  must  certainly  carry  off  part  of  the  fertilizing  pro- 
perty of  the  sward,  which  might  have  been  preserved 
by  other  methods,  less  expensive,  though  more 
tedious. 

It  is  indeed  contended,  that  none  of  the  fertilizing 
parts  of  the  sward  and  roots  arc  carried  off  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire  ; but  this  may  justly  be  doubted.  We 
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are  much  in  the  dark  respecting  the  food  of  plants ; but 
the  analysis  of  them,  as  well  as  experiments,  of  a clear 
and  decisive  nature,  warrant  us  in  believing,  that  the 
volatile  parts  of  the  sward  and  roofs,  carried  off  during 
the  process  of  burning,  are  at  least  as  fertilizing  as  the 
carbonaceous  matter  that  remains  behind. 

This  loss,  however,  is  more  than  compensated  for, 
by  the  speedy  use  which  paring  and  burning  enables 
the  farmer  to  make  of  his  rough  encumbered  soil.  It 
may  therefore  be  regarded  as  judicious  practice, 
wherever  the  sward  is  in  such  a condition  as  to  require 
more  than  one  year’s  (allow  to  make  it  ready  for  a crop; 
or  wherever,  though  it  could  be  got  ready  in  one  year 
without  paring  and  burning,  (he  roofs  of  the  old  plants 
remained  useless,  but  harmless,  in  the  ground. 

Depth. — This  depends  upon  the  nature  of  (he  soil, 
and  upon  the  depth  of  the  roots  of  the  grass,  &c.  On 
the  thin,  deaf,  duffy  soils  of  the  new  enclosures  atWcy- 
bridge,  Frimlcy,  and  the  western  heaths,  the  depth 
seldom  reaches  one  inch  ; whereas,  on  the  stronger 
soils,  where  the  roots  have  penetrated  (deeper,  and  torni 
a closer  and  firmer  net-work,  the  depth  is  generally 
about  two  inches. 

If  the  season  proves  dry  and  w indy,  the  sods,  which 
are  laid  by  the  breast-plough  with  the  turf  downwards, 
will  be  sufficiently  dry  in / six  weeks  or  two  months; 
but  if  the  season  prove  rainy,  or  even  not  very  dry,  it 
is  found  necessary,  either  to  turn  the  sods  frequently 
over,  or  to  set  them  up  on  each  other,  so  tiiat  the  wind 
pia^  penetrate  and  dry  them. 

Jitirning. — As  soon  as  the  turf  is  found  to  be  suffi- 
ciently dry,  it  is  piled  on  some  straw,  in  such  a man- 
lier that,  when  Ifie  straw  is  set  fire  to,  the  combustion 
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may  be  slow  and  smothering  : this  will  be  best  (dec ted, 
if  the  turf  is  burnt  when  it  is  rather  under-dry.  As  the 
quantity  certain! jj , and  probably,  in  some  respects,  Ifte 
quality  of  the  ashes,  depend  upon  the  kind  of  combus- 
tion that  is  kept  up,  great  attention  and  constant 
watchfulness  are  requisite  during  this  process,  in  ordor 
that  as  little  as  possible  may  be  carried  off'  by  the  fire, 
and  that  all  the  sods  may  be  burnt  in  an  equal  degree. 

In  some  parts  of  Surrey,  the  sods  are  burnt  as  (hey 
lie,  without  being  piled  up  in  heaps  : as  soon  as  they 
are  found  to  be  sufficiently  dry,  straw  is  regularly 
placed  under  the  different  rows  of  turf,  at  certain  dis- 
tances, which,  being  set  fire  to,  consumes  the  turf 
from  one  end  of  the  row  to  the  other. 

This  mode  is  certainly  attended  with  some  peculiar 
advantages  ; but  it  may  justly  be  questioned,  whether, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  so  advisable  as  the  other  : there  is 
by  it  a saving  of  (he  labour  necessary  to  pile  the  turf ; 
the  ground  is  more  equally  covered  by  the  ashes,  than 
it  could  possibly  be  by  the  most  careful  spreading  of 
the  burnt  pih  s ; and,  if  the  action  of  the  fire  can  in 
any  respect  benefit  the  soil,  this  benefit  is  thus  more 
equally  distributed.  On. the  other  hand,  a greater  sur- 
face of  lurf  is  thus  exposed  to  the  air — of  course,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  fertilizing  virtues  of  it  must 
be  carried  oft';  and,  if  the  ashes  procured  this  way, 
and  by  the  common  inode,  from  the  same  quantities  of 
turf,  could  be  weighed  or  measured  against  each  other, 
it  would  probably  lie  found,  that  there  was  a deficiency 
by  this  method*. 

• The  quantity  of  ashes  got  from  an  acre  of  turf  must  vary  with  the 
depth  of  paring,  with  the  closeness  and  thickness  of  the  sward  and  loots, 
and  with  the  attention  bestowed  on  the  piles  while  burning:  4( , oV,  CO, 
and  sometimes  70  loads  ol  ashes  have  l«.»  got  from  an  acre. 

Spread- 
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Spreading. — The  general  method  is,  to  spread  the 
ashes  as  quickly  as  possible  after  the  turf  is  burnt,  and 
immediately  to  plough  them  in  with  a shallow  furrow. 

I met  with  but  one  exception  to  this  practice : Mr. 
Kendal,  steward  to  the  Duke  of  York,  at  Oatlands, 
prefers  carting  off  the  ashes,  ploughing  the  land,  and 
then  spreading  them.  He  says,  that  on  the  light  open 
soil  on  the  Weybridge  new  enclosure,  the  ashes  are  too 
apt  to  sink  below  the  reach  of  the  crop,  even  without 
ploughing.;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  keep  them  near 
the  surface,  at  least  till  the  first  crop  can  derive  advan- 
tage  from  them,  he  adopts  the  method  already  men- 
tioned, though  it  is  attended  with  more  labour  and  ex- 
pense than  the  common  one. 

It  may  however  be  doubted,  whether  ashes,  or  any 
other  manure,  would  ever  sink  below  the  reach  of  a 
crop,  if  the  soil  were  always  ploughed  a proper  and 
regular  depth.  Even  allowing  that  such  manures  as 
are  specifically  heavier  than  the  soil  on  which  they  are 
spread,  would  necessarily  sink  into  that  soil  as  low  as 
it  was  moved  and  opened  by  the  plough,  yet  the  next 
ploughing,  if  it  were  of  the  regular  depth,  would  again 
bring  the  soil  near  the  surface,  or  at  least  within  the 
reach  of  the  roots  of  the  plants.  If  the  common  opi- 
nion be  true,  that  ashes  ought  to  be  spread  immedi- 
ately, as  otherwise  they  would  lose  some  of  their  ferti- 
lizing qualifies,  then  Mr.  Kendal’s  mode  is  certainly 
wrong;  or  at  least,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther a greater  proportion  is  not  lost  by  the  ashes  lying 
so  long  unspread,  than  would  be  by  their  gradually 
sinking  below  the  reach  of  the  crops. 

Season. — Spring  is  the  time  when  the  ground  is 
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pared  and  burnt ; and  (lie  earlier  the  operation  is  be* 
gun,  the  better,  as  then  there  is  sufficient  time  to  dry 
and  burn  the  turf,  and  take  a crop  the  same  season. 

Crop  and  Course. — Turnips  are  almost  in  every  in- 
stance taken  as  the  first  crop  after  paring  and  burning. 
It  is  found  to  be  a certain,  and  generally  a large  crop, 
less  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly  than  when  sown 
after  any  other  preparation.  Harley  is  generally  taken 
after  the  turnips  ; then  clover  and  wheal : the  crops, 
however,  that  succeed  turnips,  vary  a good  deal,  at 
least  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  taken. 

in  some  cases,  especially  where  the  land  is  too  strong 
and  wet  for  turnips,  the  ground  is  fallowed  after  the 
ashes  are  spread,  and  wheat  is  sown.  Where  it  is  not 
thought  advisable  to  take  a crop  of  turnips,  tares  are 
however  considered  a preferable  first  crop  to  wheat.  It 
is  said,  (hat  the  grain  reaped  from  land  that  litis  been 
pared  and  burnt,  ripens  earlier,  and  is  of  better  qua- 
lity, than  that  from  other  land.  That  it  may  be  bet- 
ter than  that  from  land  which  has  been  long  under  the 
plough,  and  which  is  probably  foul  and  poor,  is  not 
to  b>' wondered  at  ; but  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt, 
whether  it  will  be  earlier  or  better  than  that  on  land 
lately  taken  up  from  grass  by  the  plough,  which  is 
clean,  and  in  good  condition, 

i 

Expense. — Sometimes  all  the  different  operations  of 
paring,  burning,  and  spreading  the  ashes,  are  under- 
taken by  the  same  people  : the  expense  of  the  whole  is 
from  35s.  to  56r.  per  acre,  varying  with  the  state  of 
the  sward  and  the  depth  of  the  paring : where  there  are 
many  strong  roots  of  furze,  See.  and  also  many  stones 
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Under  the  surface,  the  work  of  paring  is  very  hard  ; 
but  where  the  soil  is  merely  covered  with  old  sward  or 
with  heath,  the  work  is  comparatively  easy. 

When  there  is  a separate  agreement  for  the  burning 
and  spreading  of  the  ashes,  the  price  given  is  from  5s. 
to  Gs.  per  acre. 

Profit. — It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  what  the 
profit  is  s if  the  effects  of  paring  and  burning  were 
visible  in  the  goodness  of  the  crops  for  several  years, 
the  profits,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  expense, 
would  be  great ; but  owiug,  principally  perhaps,  to 
over-cropping,  or  an  injudicious  rotation,  and  it  may 
be,  partly  to  the  unavoidably  exhausting  effects  of  the 
operation  itself,  it  is  seldom  that  so  many  crops  can  be 
taken  with  safety  and  profit  after  it,  as  after  old  grass 
land,  broken  up  in  the  common  method  by  the  plough*. 
This  is  not  the  only  instance  in  agriculture,  in  which, 
by  expecting  and  endeavouring  to  get  too  much  from  a 
particular  process,  the  farmer  has  reaped  less  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  afforded  ; and  thus  brought  it 
into  bad  repute,  merely  by  acting  on  a fulse  estimate 
of  its  advantages. 


* Of  the  profit  attending  the  paring  and  burning  of  new  land,  cn. 
cumbered  with  the  roots  of  brushwood,  &c.  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
the  doubt  expressed  in  the  text,  relates  solely  to  old  pasture.  At  the 
same  time,  the  profit  attending  paring  and  burning  the  former  kind  of 
land  would  certainly  be  greater,  if  greater  care  were  shewn  in  the  mode 
of  cropping  it. 
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SECT.  III. — MANURING. 

The  vicinity  of  the  northern  parts  of  Surrey  to  the 
metropolis ; the  goodness  of  the  roads  ; the  necessity 
the  farmers  are  under  of  frequently  sending  their  carts 
to  “ town  and  the  clieapness  and  facility  of  carriage 
afforded  by  the  Thames — have  introduced  into  this 
county,  perhaps,  a greater  variety  of  manures  than  are 
to  be  found  in  most  others.  When  we  pass,  however, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Weald,  where  the  distance  from 
the  metropolis  is  much  more  considerable — where  the 
roads  are  heavy  and  bod,  and  where  there  is  no  advan- 
tage of  water-carriage — we  find  very  tew  kinds  of  ma- 
nures employed. 

Besides  manures  properly  so  called,  the  immense 
quantities  of  lime  and  chalk  in  the  county  are  applied 
very  generally  in  every  part,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  Weald;  partly  from  the  scarcity  and  want  of  va- 
riety of  manures,  but  principally  because  calcareous 
substances  are  found  to  be  peculiarly  favourable  to  its 
tough  and  cold  clays. 

Before  entering  into  a particular  detail  of  the  appli- 
cation and  effects  of  each  separate  kind  of  manure  used 
in  Surrey,  we  shall  mention  the  general  rules  followed- 
by  the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  fanners,  with 
regard  to  their  management  and  use. 

The  most  striking  and  remarkable  general  rule  is,  to 
form  mixens,  or  composts,  of  all  their  richest  and 
strongest  manures  : these  composts  are  no  doubt  to  be 
met  with  in  almost  every  county  in  the  kingdom  ; but 
in  Surrey  they  are  considered  much  more  indispen- 
sable, and  are  in  much  greater  abundance,  than  in 
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most  other  counties.  We  shall  probably  be  able  to 
trace  the  origin  anil  cause  of  this  economical  practice, 
by  examining  the  particular  part  of  the  county  in 
which  it  was  most  likely  to  take  its  rise,  and  in  which, 
even  at  present,  it  is  much  more  common  than  in  the 
other  parts. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  these  composts  are  to 
Ire  found  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis ; and  here,  it  is  highly  probable,  t!»c  idea 
of  making  them  first  took  its  rise.  Many  of  the  kinds 
of  manure  procured  from  London,  arc  so  very  power- 
ful, that  either  the  desire  to  prevent  the  waste  of  them, 
or  the  experience  ot  their  bad  effects  when  spread  on 
unmixed,  like  common  stable  dung,  would  soon  lead 
to  the  plan  of  forming  composts. 

W it li  respect  to  the  general  rule  followed  in  the  ap- 
plication of  their  manures,  the  best  of  the  Surrey  far- 
mers seem  at  present  passing  from  the  old  system  of 
laving  nil  their  manure  on  to  their  fallows,  to  the  more 
judicious  and  beneficial  plan  of  applying  it  to  the  fields 
intended  for  clover,  or  other  green  crops : some  of 
them  are  also  in  the  habit  (as  has  already  been  re- 
marked) of  laying  it  on  twice  during  the  rotation,  in- 
stead of  the  old  plan  of  laying  it  all  on  once ; and 
thus  they  both  secure  the  more  equal  distribution  of  it 
among  the  different  crops,  and  lessen  the  exhaustion  of 
it  by  the  atmosphere. 

Such  are  the  general  rules,  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion and  imitation,  pursued  by  the  best  fanners  in  this 
county  : there  are,  however,  other  points  of  practice, 
with  respect  to  manure,  not  so  unexceptionable.  The 
one  that  is  perhaps  the  most  common,  and  which,  as 
being  pursued  more  or  less  with  every  kind  of  manure, 
foils  now  under  our  consideration,  is  that  of  suffering 
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tlie  heaps  of  duns',  lime,  &c.  to  stand  a long  time  be- 
fore iii<*y  are  spread,  and  to  be  spread  a long  time  be- 
fore I hey  are  ploughed  in  . 

Having  thus  cursorily  noticed  the  most  general  prac- 
tices, we  shall  now  proceed  to  the  particular  conside- 
ration of  each  kind  of  manure  used  in  the  county. 

Marl. — Towards  the  east  and  south-east  parts  of 
Surrey,  there  is  a traditionary  belief,  that  marl  was 
formerly  much  used  ; and  the  pits  and  ponds  found  in 
those  parts,  are  supposed  to  be  evidences  that  such  was 
really  the  case.  Hut  it  may  justly  be  doubted  whe- 
ther marl,  properly  so  called,  was  ever  found  or  used 
in  this  county.  There  is  no  doubt,  a deal  of  impure 
calcareous  earth  is  to  be  met  with,  even  at  some  distance 
from  the  chalk-hills  ; and  some  of  the  chalk-stones  are 
so  much  mixed  with  clay,  that  on  exposure  to  a moist 
atmosphere,  they  moulder,  and  fall  into  pieces. 

But  even  allowing  that  the  earths  formerly  used,  and 
still  to  be  found,  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts 
of  ti>c  county,  have  a jirst  claim  to  tile  name  of  snaris ; 
as  they  are  now  laid  aside  entirely,  there  sCems  no  ne- 
cessity to  dwell  farther  on  them,  than  merely  to  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
weakness  in  many  cases,  and  their  injurious  effects  in 
others,  influenced  the  farmers  in  discontinuing  the  use 
of  them,  as  much  as  the  less  expense,  and  greater 
strength  and  profit  of  chalk  or  lime. 

Chalk. — Chalk-pits  or  quarries  arc  very  abundant 
in  Surrey  ; and  as  they  are  generally  wrought  without 
much  expense  or  difficulty,  the  application  of  chalk  is 
very  general  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  except  the 
more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London  and  the 
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Weald.  In  the  latter,  lime  is  considered  as  more  pro* 
per  for  the  tough  and  cold  clays  of  that  district  ; and 
in  those  parts  where  the  different  mnnurcs  supplied  by 
London*  can 'be  procured  at  ah  easy  and  short  carriage, 
the  chalk  is  at  a considerable  distance. 

Besides  other  cbatk*pits  of  less  extent  and  note*  there 
are  pits  at  Croydon,  Sutton,  Epsom,  Leatherhead, 
Bookham,  Effingham,  Horsley,  Clandon,  Stoke,  Guild* 
ford,  and  Pultenham,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Downs  ; 
and  at  Godstoue,  Caterham,  Riegate*  Mestham* 
Buckland,  and  Betchwortb,  on  the  south  side. 

There  is  some,  though  no  very  considerable  diffe- 
rence, found  in  the  effects  produced  by  the  chalk  of 
several  of  these  pits : this  arises,  upon  examination, 
from  the  greater  facility  with  which  some  kindsof  chalk 
fall  or  run , compared  with  the  degree  of  the  same  qua- 
lity in  others.  At  the  same  time  there  can  bo  no  doubt, 
that  nearly  in  the  proportion  in  which  this  quality 
exists,  is  the  impurity  of  the  chalk,  ns  it  evidently 
proceeds  from  the  mixture  of  clay  : but  as  the  great 
Object  is,  to  get  the  chalk  miAcd  intimately  with  the 
soil  as  speedily  as  possible,  impure*  chalk  which  foils 
down  readily,  is  properly  preferred  to  chalk  more  pure, 
which  lying  in  lumps  nnmixed  with  the  soil  for  many 
years,  is  not  only  useless,  but  actually  in  the  way  of 
the  plough.  • • :"!<  >-  a..,'  . , , 

Formerly,  the  application  of  Chalk  was  Confined  to 
the  stronger  lands  ; but  latterly  it  has  been  applied 
with  equal,  if  not  greater  effect*  to  the  light  loams,  and 
even  to  the  sandy  soils.  • . . 

I he  number  of  bushels  applied  to  an  acre,  varies 
very  much  : as  it  is  considered  as  a manure  which  can 
do  uo  injury,  if  it  should  not  prove  beneficial,  and  as 
it  is  procured  at  very  little  expense,  there  has  been  lesa 
s on  hey.  J k k scruple 
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scruple  in  laying  very  large  or  uncommon  quantities  of 
it  on  the  land,  than  of  any  other  kind  of  manure : 500, 
600,  700,  and  even  800  bushels  afe  often  applied,  even 
on  light  lands  ; and  if  the  chalk  mixes  well,  with  the 
soil,  and  is  laid  on  ground  not  over-cropped  and  poor, 
its  good  effects  generally  bear  no  very  inadequate  pro- 
portion to  its  quantity. 

The  crops  that  appear  to  derive  the  greatest  benefit 
from  the  application  of  chalk,  are  pease  and  clover, 
which  are  generally  rendered  more  abundant,  and  im- 
proved in  quality  at  the  same  time.  The  operation, 
however,  is  commonly  slow,  going  on  evenly,  and  for 
a considerable  length  of  time,  , . 

1 "1*  ».  ' . , . * ( • j'  • •« 

Lime, — This  is  obtained  by  burning  either  the  chalk, 
or  the  limestone,  that  is  found  near  Guildford  : most 
of  the  lime,  however,  is  procured  from  chalk ; that 
from  the  Guildford  limestone  goes  principally  to  the 
slays  on  the  borders  of  Sussex. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  lime  is  almost 
universally  used  in  the  Weald : indeed,  considering 
the  small  quantity  of  manure  made  on  the  farms  in  this 
district,  and  the  demand  which  the  fallow  every  fourth 
or  fifth  year  (according  to  the  rotation)  has  for  a dress- 
ing of  some  sort,  lime  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the 
main  dependence  of  the  farmers  of  the  Weajd . Hence, 
on  almost  every  large  farm,  there  is  a kiln  for  burning 
the  chalk  or  limestone  \ and  furze  or  brushwood  is  cul- 
tivated for  that  purpose. 

The  lime-kilns  are  commonly  placed  on  the  side  of 
rising  ground,  in  order  that,  they  may  be  filled  with 
greater  ease  and  dispatch.  The  old,  and  still  the  most 
usual  form  of  the  lime-kilns,  is  nearly  cylindrical,  ta- 
pering at  both  ends,  something  like  a common  barrel : 

a dome 
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a dome  has  lately  been  added,  with  a hole  at  the  top 
of  it.  t 

On  the  inside,  near  the  bottom,  there  is  a “bench,” 
or  base,  on  which  the  supporting  arch  of  limestone  is 
to  be  built : this  “ bench”  goes  entirely  round  the  in- 
side, except  at  the  place  where  the  mouth  of  the  kiln 
is,  which  is  about  two  feet  and  a half  broad,  and  four 
feet  high,  in  a kiln  of  the  usual  diameter  of  nine  feet  at 
bottom,  and  eight  feet  at  top,  and  of  the  depth  of  14 
feet.  . The  place  where  the  chalk  is  put  in,  is  opposite 
the  fire-place,  and  is  two  feet  wide  and  two  feet  high. 

The  great  nicety  and  difficulty  consist  in  building 
the  main  arch  of  limestone  on  the  “ bench,”  so  as  at 
the  same  , time  to  be  6nfficieritly  strong  to  bear  what  is 
laid  upon  it,  and  sufficiently  open  to  admit  the  air  ne'- 
ecssary for  combustion.  For  this  purpose,  an  iron 
grate,  provincialiy  an  “iron  horse,”  it  set  near  the 
centre  of  the  kiln  ; or  instead  of  it,  strong  sticks  are 
fixed  in  the  ground : these  support  the  arch  while  the 
workman  is  turning  it,  and  enable  him  to  form  it  with 
more  completeness  and  strength  than  he  otherwise 
would  be  able  to  do.  ‘ 

; When  the  arch  is  completed  to  the  usual  height 'of 
five  or  six  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  kiln,  the  target 
pieces  of  chalk  are  piled  upon  the  middle  of  it,  and 
the  smaller  around  the  whole,  or  upon  the  top  of  the 
larger,  till  the  kiln  is  full*. 

Six  waggon-loads  of  chalk  are  usually  put  on  each 
kiln  : the  setting  of  it  requires  a man  and  a boy  rather 


• In  some  parts  of  the  county,  bricks  and  tries  are  burnt  along  with 
the  lime;  the  bricks  being  placed  upon  the  arch  of  chalk  or  limestone, 
and  the  tiles  upon  the  bricks. 

, . k k 2 more 
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more  than  a day  ; the  burning  takes  up  from  24  to  3® 
hours,  and  requires  the  attendance  of  two  men  : from 
500  to  700  faggots,  or  about  1100  or  1200  furze,  are 
necessary  to  burn  a kiln.  •>.  . i 

The  whole  expenses  are  usually  reckoned  to  run  about 
10/.  ; but  as  the  principal  expense  is  the  carriage  of 
the  chnlk,  the  total  expense  must  vary  considerably, 
according  to  the  distance  of  the  kiln  from  the  chalk- 
pits : kiln-faggots  are  generally  about  15s.  or  16s.  per 
100;  the  furze,  about  7s.  or  8s.  per  100,  where  they 
grow;  the  price  of  the  chalk  varies  according  to  its 
quality,  and  consequent  greater  demand ; that  at  the 
Guildford  pits  is  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  the  waggon-load  ; 

1 at  some  of  the  other  pits,  it  may  be  got  for  Is.  6<fv 

•r  2#.  . ,• 

If  the  chalkstone  is  good  antf  well  burnt,  it  i* 
reckoned  that  every  waggon-load  of  chalkstone  will 
yield  two  chaldrons  of  lime,  of  S2  bushels  each  ; the 
quantity  however  varies,  according  to  the  goodness  of 
the  chalk,  and  the  setting  and  burning  of  the  kiln  : 
the  great  art  is  to  bum  it  so,  that  the  lime  shall  neither 
have  any  “ core,”  nor  “ run  together.” 

Lime  is  burnt  in  many  parts  of  the  county  for.  sale ; 
and  it  is  sold  either  by  the  whole  kiln,  or  by  the  bushel  : 
the  price,  of  course,  must  depend  chiefly  upon  the 
quality  of  the  chalkstone,  and  the  consequent  qua- 
lity of  the  lime,  and  upon  the  distance  of  the  kiln 
from  the  chalk-pits  : 11/.,  12/.,  and  even  14/.,  are  not 
uncommon  prices  in  many  parts  of  the  county  for  a 
kiln  : between  Wanborough  and  Farnham,  1 observed 
a notice  of  lime  to  be  sold  for  eight  guineas  the  kiln,  or 
4 \d.  per  bushel : the  common  price  per  bushel  is  Gd. — 
ip  some  places,  more. 

V-s  la 
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In  the  neighbourhood  ofChobham,  turf  is  very  ge- 
nerally used  in  the  lime-kilns  : two  guineas  worth  of 
turf  are  necessary  for  a kiln  of  the  ordinary  size*. 

Coal  is  no  where  used  for  this  purpose,  both  as  being 
more  expensive  than  faggots  or  turf,  and  as  leaving 
part  of  its  ashes  among  the  lime,  and  thus  rendering  it 
less  pure  and  valuable. 

The  quantity  of  lime  laid  on  per  acre,  varies  with 
the  soil : a kiln  of  about  400  bushels  will  lime  thrc« 
acres  well,  where  the  soil  is  moderately  strong,  as  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  county : in  the  Weald, 
from  150  to  200  bushels  per  acre  are  found  necessary  : 
on  the  sandy  loams,  only  80  or  100  bushels  are  re- 
quired. It  is  applied  generally  every  time  the  land  is 
in  fallow,  or  every  four,  five,  or  six  years,  according 
to  circumstances.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  practice 
of  liming  slightly  and  often,  is  general  in  Surrey. 

• It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  lime,  as  well  as 
other  manures,  is  often  suffered  to  stand  in  heaps  for  a 
long  time  before  it  is  spread  : this  is  particularly  the 
ease  in  the  Weald,  where  the  proper  application  of  it 
is  of  much  more  consequence  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  county,  both  as  being  more  peculiarly  suitable  to 


* “ In  the  north-east  district  of  Cumberland,  where  the  farmer*  ge- 
nerally burn  their  own  lime,  peat  i»  preferred  for  this  purpose,  even 
though  there  is  coal  near  at  hand.  Coal  is  considered  there  as  requiring 
more  time  to  burn  a kiln,  and  as  being  apt  to  make  the  limestones  run 
into  solid  lumps.  When  coal  is  used,  two  or  three  days  must  elapse  be- 
fore any  lime  can  be  drawn ; whereas,  with  peat,  it  may  be  drawn  in 
12  hours. 

. “ A man  and  a boy  will  dig  as  many  peats  in  one  day,  as  will  burn 
ISO  bushels  of- lime:  the  expense  of  digging  and  drying  them  does  not 
exceed  5/.;  coal  necessary  to  burn  the  same  quantity  of  lime,  costs  12* 
at  the  pit : to  that  by  the  use  of  peat  there  is  a double  saving — in  ex-, 
pensc  and  in  time.” — Farmer's  Magaxme,  Nov.  1802,  p.  483. 
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the  soil,  as  being  the  chief  dependence  of  the  farmers 
there  for  dressing  their  fallows,  and  as  being  brought 
from  a great  distance  along  very  bad  roads. . Yet  no* 

/ thing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  lieaps  of  lime 
stand  so  long  exposed  to  the  rain  and  atmosphere,  that 
when  it  is  spread,  it  is  little,  if  at  all  better,  or  more 
removed  from  chalk,  than  it  was  before  it  was  put 
upon  the  kilo.  Certainly  on  such  soils  as  are  found  in 
the  Weald,  tire  principal,  if  not  the  only  benefit  of 
lime,  must  arise  from  its  being  ploughed  in,  in  its  hot 
or  caustic  state,  < •.  • . • • - 

From  the  great  success  resulting  from  the  use  of  lime 
on  the  clays  of  the  Weald,  the  formers  of  the  northern 
clays  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk-hills  have  been  induced 
to  try  it,  in  many  cases,  in  preference  to  chalk.  Some 
of  them,  however,  complain  that  they  perceive  no  be- 
nefit, nor  indeed  any  effect  whatever,  from  either  lime  or 
chalk,  when  applied  to  the  clays  at  the  foot  of  the  chalk- 
bills.  This  most  probably  arises  from  the  mixture  of  cal- 
careous substances  which,  from  tbeir  vicinity  to  the  hills, 
are  to  be  found  in  them  : the  inaction  of  lime,  if  ap- 
plied in  its  quick  state,  can  be  accounted  for  upon  no 
other  supposition  so  probable  as  this  : nor  is  it  any  ob- 
jection to  it,  that  no  calcareous  matter  is  perceptible, 
since  a considerable  proportion  may  exist,  without  its 
affecting  the  general  appearance  of  the  soil.  Some  sur- 
prise has  also  been  expressed,  that  lime  should  hare 
less  effect  on  ground  lying  on  or  near  a chalky  sub- 
soil, than  on  grouud  lying  over  a bed  of  limestone; 
but  from  the  solid  nature  of  the  latter,  no  mixture  with 
the  upper  soil  can  possibly  take  place;  while  the  loose 
and  friable  nature  of  chalk,  easily  intermixes  it  with 
the  upper  and  adjoining  soils. 
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Clay. — The  only  instance  of  the  application  of  clay 
that  I met  with,  was  at  Oatlarwls.  Mr.  Kendal,  stew- 
ard to  the  Duke  of  York,  found  the  poor  nnd  lifeless 
soil  on  the  new  enclosures  there,  much  benefited  br 
spreading  clay,  or  more  properly  brick-earth,  over  it: 
he  bad  been  able  to  procure  but  a very  small  quantity, 
but  its  good  effect  on  the  crop  growing  when  1 saw  the 
field  (turnips),  was  very  evident  and  striking. 

Gypsum. — The  same  uncertainty  and  difference  of 
opinion  respecting  the  effect  of  gypsum  as  a manure,  - 
prevails  in  Surrey,  as  in  the  other  counties  where  it  has 
been  tried.  By  most  of  the  farmers  who  have  applied 
it,  it  is  deemed  completely  inert ; nor  is  it  easy  to  per- 
ceive how  it  can  operate,  considering  the  very  small 
quantity  that  is  sown  upon  an  acre.  If  it  were  used  in 
as  great  abundance  as  chalk,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  its 
effects  would  be  nearly  the  same,  at  least  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  division  of  the  soil ; for  it  conld  hardly  pro- 
duce any  effect  by  its  decomposition,  or  by  its  being 
taken  up  as  food  by  the  plants  : may  it  not,  however, 
as  well  as  the  other  calcareous  substances  used  as  ma- 
nure, operate  on  the  fibres  of  the  living  plant,  and 
thus  dispose  it  to  more  healthy  action,  and  to  take  up 
and  assimilate  more  easily  and  completely,  its  natural 
and  peculiar  nourishment? 

It  may  justly  lie  questioned,  whether  any  kind  of 
manure  which,  like  gypsum,  is  so  very  uncertain  in  its 
operation,  deserves  to  be  generally  recommended  ot 
adopted ; since  from  its  frequent  failure,  under  circum- 
stances apparently  exactly  similar  to  those  tinder  whieb' 
it  is  said  to  have  been  successful,  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  good  effects  attributed  to  it,  proceeded  from 
ether  causes  : this  at  least  is  manifest,  that  its  success 
k k 4 depends 
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depends  on  circumstances  entirely  beyond  the  know- 
ledge or  the  power  of  the  farmer  t let  him  follow  ever 
so  implicitly  and  minutely  the  directions  given  for  its 
use,  by  those  with  whom  it  has  succeeded,  he  has  as 
little  chance  of  being  benefited  by  it  as  if  he  had  ap- 
plied it  at  random.  If  these  circumstances  respecting 
it  are  established  (and  those  who  have  examined  the 
different  reports  of  the  trials  made  of  it,  can  have  little 
doubt  that  they  are),  the  adoption  of  it  can  never  lie- 
come  general,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should. 

, By  far  the  most  favourable  account  of  the  result  of 
the  use  of  gypsum  in  Surrey,  of  any  I heard  of,  is  that 
which  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Malcolm  (vol.  ii.  p.  66), 
which  it  is  but  fair  and  proper  to  quote. 

“ Mr.  William  Saunders,  of  Stonehall-farm,  Oxted, 
has  favoured  me  with  the  following  account : 

“ Upon  sainfoin,  he  applies  five  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  he  thinks  quite  enough  ; he  sows  it  as  regularly 
as  possible,  in  (lie  roqnth  of  February,  in  dry  weather, 
lip  always  mows  the  first  crop  for  hay,  which  he  finds 
to  yield  sp  abundantly,  as  to  exceed  that  which  has 
not  been  gypsumed  (all  other  things  being  alike)  by 
nearly  one  load  per  acre:  the  second  growth  be  gene- 
rally feeds  with  sheep.  He  is  of  opinion,  that  it  forces 
yegetatipn  more  than  any  other  manure  with  which  he 
is  acquainted ; and  he  grounds  his  opinion  upon  the 
f ircumstanpe,  that  it  wears  out  this  plant  in  four  or  five 
years,  instead -pf  seven  or  eight,  which  it  would  other-* 
wise  have  lasted.  When  he  breaks,  upthe  ley  that  has 
been  gypsumpd,  he  always  sows  pease,  which  yield  an 
pnmense  crop.  • i . • - . - 

. “ When  cloyer  is  , thin  upon  the  ground,  he  top- 
flresses  it  with  gypsum,  at  the  rate  of  live  bushels,  and 
sopetipip.six  bushels,  per  acre,  according  as  the  planls 
t-u  » ill  piay 
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may  be  more  or  less  thin,  and  he  finds  that  they  stock 
out  so -much  as  to  cover  the  ground  very  abundantly  ; 
and  that  he  might,  be  convinced  of  the  value  of  gyp* 
sum  as  a top-dressing  for  this  plant,  he  left  a certain 
portion  of  the  land  in  the  middle  of  a large  field,  where 
the  soil  was  of  equal  quality,  not  gypsumed,  aud  the 
result  tamed  out  to  be  nearly  one  load  per  acre  in 
favour  of  gypsum,  lie  has  frequently  observed  the 
same  difference  in  other  fields,  and  therefore  he  does 
not  fail  to  increase  the  practice.  Upon  this  ley  he 
sows  wheat,  and  the  produce  is  in  every  point  of  view, 
superior  to  clover  that  may  have  been  manured  with 
any  other  dressing. 

• “ Wheat  top-dressed  with  it,  will,  if  rain  speedily 
follows,  stock  out  surprisingly,  and  by  the  activeness 
of  its  stimulating  powers,  it  will  bring  it  earlier  ripe, 
of  a finer  quality,  and  greatly  increase  the  produce. 
It  is  an  enemy  to  worms  and  other  terrestrious  insects. 

“ Mr.  Kirwan  recommends  eight  bushels  to  the  acre, 
as  a proper  quantity  for  top-dressing,  but  upon  men- 
tioning it  to  Mr.  Saunders,  he  assured  me  that  he  had 
tried  it  in  various  quantities,  viz.  from  five  to  eight 
bushels,-  upon  the  middling  as  well  as  upon  the.  strong- 
est soils  upon  his  farm,  and  he  found  that  three  bushels 
succeeded  well  with  all  his  crops,  upon  all  soils  but  his 
very  light  ones ; that  five  bushels  were  still  more  pro- 
ductive upon  those -soils,  aud  that  eight  bushels  uni- 
formly injured  the  crop:  he  therefore  confines  himself 
within  five  bushels,  but  uses  ■ three,  four,  or  five,  a 
little  more  or  less,  according  as  lie  thinks  either  the 
land  or  the  crop  may  stand  in  need  of  it.” 

Refuse  Fish. — The  great  quantity  and  variety  of 
manures  supplied  by  such  an  immense  place  as  Lon- 
\ ' . *■  don, 
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don,  and  their  comparative  cheapness,  have  undoubt- 
edly caused  many  kinds  to  be  overlooked  or  under- 
valued  : among  these  may  be  reckoned  refuse-fish,  a 
deal  of  which,  as  well  as  fish-guts,  is  thrown  into  tlio 
Thames.  That  such  manure  would  be  highly  bene- 
ficial on  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  even  in  srtiall  quantities 
(two  very  great  recommendations)  is'  well  known  from 
the  unvaried  result  of  all  the  trials  tiiat  have  been  made 
with  it.  As  far  as  I could  learn,  however,  it  is  not  used  in 
Surrey  : occasionally,  or  rather  accidentally,  no  doubt 
it  has  been  laid  on  the  ground  : a curious  instance  of  the 
effect  of  it,  I heard  of  at  Godaiming  : a farmer  in  that 
neighbourhood  purchased  a quantity  of  refuse  fish  in 
London,  which  he  laid  on  bis  barley  land  : the  crop 
■was  evidently  much  benefited  by  it  with  respect  to 
quantity  ; but  its  effect  on  the  quality  of  the  grain,  he 
probably  would  never  have  learnt,  had  it  not  been  for. 
a |ierson  to  whom  he  sold  some  of  K for  the  purpose  of 
fattening  swine : this  person  was  extremely  eager  to 
purchase  more  of  it,  and  assigned  as  the  reason  of  bi» 
eagerness,  that  his  swine,  while  fed  on  it,  had  fattened 
much  moTe  kindly  and  quickly  than  on  any  other  bar- 
ley he  had  ever  tried.  As  this  person  was  entirely  ig- 
norant of  the  manure  that  had  been  used,  it  could  not 
be  mere  fancy,  or  a wish  to  deceive. 

< Ashes. — In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  great 

quantities  of  coal-ashes  are  used  ; in  the  Weald,  the 
ashes  of  wood  or  furze  ; and  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  county,  the  ashes  of  turf  or  peat.  They  are  all 
principally  used  as  top-dressings  for  clover  or  sainfoin  } 
for  the  latter,  coal-ashes  arc  preferred,  especially  if  the 
soil  be  cokl  and  close. 

Coal-ashes  are  laid  on  at  the  rate  of  from  forty  to 
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sixty  bushels  per  aero : .the  price  varies  greatly,  as 
they  are  much  used  by  the  brick-makers  as  well  as  the 
farmers. 

Rather  a less  quantity  of  the  ashes  of  wood,  furze, 
turf,  ami  peat,  is  applied  to  the  acre ; generally  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  bushels,  the  usual  price  6rf.  per 
bushel.  It  is  a common  practice  for  the  farmers  either 
to  furnish  the  cottagers  with  wood  or  turf  for  fuel,  or 
to  cart  it  home  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  let 
them  have  all  the  ashes.  The  nsbes  from  wood, 
furze,  &c.  that  have  been  used  to  burn  lime,  are  by 
some  preferred  to  their  ashes,  when  employed  as  fuel, 
as  containing  a portion  of  calcareous  matter. 

The  principal,  if  not  the  only  places  in  the  county, 
where  the  peat  is  bnrnt  for  its  ashes,  are  at  Frimley 
and  WarpJesdon  : a heap  of  peat,  which  usuully  con- 
tains three  loads,  will  burn  to  about  9000  bushels  of 
ashes  : the  price  per  bushel  on  the  ground  is  Id.  It  is 
said,  that  70fo  nett  profit  has  been  made  From  an  acre 
of  pent  land  at  Frimley. 

Soot. — This  cannot  he  obtained  in  such  quantities 
or  so  cheap,  now  as  formerly,  owing  to  the  increased 
demand  for  it  by  tile  different  manufacturers  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  &c.  It  is  used  as  a top-dressing,  chiefly 
for  wheat  and  young  clover  : its  effects  are  found  to  Ire 
very  much  influenced  by  the  state  of  the  subsequent 
weather  : if  it  prove  very  dry,  little  benefit,  and  some- 
times rather  harm,  results  from  the  use  of  it:  in  moist 
weather  it  is  most  serviceable. 

The  price  in  London  h>  abont  Is.  per  bushel : from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  are  sown  as  a top-dressing  for 
wheat,  and  uboutone-third  less  for  clover.  A chimney- 
sweeper is  commonly  employed  in  Surrey  to  sow  it,  at 
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the  rate  of  one  halfpenny  per  bushel,  or  I id.  for 
two  bushels. 

Malt  Dust.—Ve ry  little  of  this  is  used  in  Surrey, 
although  a considerable  quantity  of  malt  is  made 
in  different  parts  of  the  county,  particularly  at  King- 
ston, Wandsworth,  Croydon,  Guildford,  &c. : most 
of  the  dust  from  these  places  goes  into  Kent,  Berkshire, 
and  Hertfordshire.  < . 

Where  malt  dust  is  used  in  Surrey,  it  is  applied  as 
a top-dressing  for  barley,  clover,  and  wheat : the 
quantity  per  acre  is  from  four  to  six  quarters  : tire 
price  7s.  6 d.  and  8s.  per  quarter. 

Rabbits'  Waste. — This  has  been  used  with  great 
effect  as  manure  for  hops,  potatoes,  and  on  summer- 
fallow  for  wheat,  in  the  south-eastern  parts  of  the 
county,  both  on  strong  and  light  soils,  aud  appears  to 
produce  very  beneficial  effects  wherever  it  has  been 
tried,  particularly  on  the  potatoc  crop.  It  is  found 
very  difficult  to  bury  them  sufficiently  so  as  that  the 
harrows  shall  not  drag  them  to  the  surface ; and  to 
take  them  off  sufficiently  clean  from  the  spot  where  the 
heap  has  been  laid  : perhaps  in  order  to  prevent  this, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  distribute  the  fertilising  qua- 
lities of  the  manure  more  equally  over  the  soil,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  form  a compost  of  them,  and  to  suffer 
them  to  be  well  reduced  and  mixed  with  the  earth  of 
the  compost  before  they  were  laid  on. 

The  price  at  the  furriers  in  London  or  the  Borough, 
is  15a.  or  ICj.  per  quarter:  from  two  and  a half  to 
three  quarters  are  commonly  laid  on  the  acre. 

ploughing  in  Green  Crops— Is  not  now  much  in 
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use  in  Surrey  : to  feed  (hem  off  on  flic  ground  is  found 
to  benefit  tbc  succeeding  crop  mufch  more,  and  to  be 
much  less  troublesome  and  expensive.  In  some  parts 
of  the  county,  however,  tares,  and  occasionally  buck- 
wheat and  rape  arc  ploughed  in  ; and  I met  with  one 
instance  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Guildford,  where  a 
“very  strong  and  luxuriant  crop  of  charlock  was  plough* 
ing  in  on  a thin  light  soil  upon  chalk,  for  wheat.  > 

When  tares  are  meant  to  be  ploughed  in,  they  are 
sown  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  bushels  per  acre,  as 
early  in  the  spring  as  possible  ; and  when  they  are  in 
full  blossom,  they  are  cut  down  with  the  scythe  or 
sickle,  and  ploughed  in  with  a wide  furrow : nearly  the 
same  method  is  pursued  with  the  buck-wheat : the 
rape,  of  course,  is  ploughed  in  as  it  stands. 

In  the  instance  of  the  charlock  already  alluded  to, 
the  roller  was  employed  to  press  them  flat  : tire  wheat 
was  then  sown  upon  them,  and  both  were  ploughed 
in  together.  1 could  not  learn  positively  whether  the 
charlock  had  been  sown  for  that  purpose,  or  whether, 
having  choakcd  a field  of  turnips,  it  had  been  thus 
turned  to  advantage.  . . 

Town  Dung.— From  London  are  procured  immense 
quantities  of  stablc-yard  dung,  night-soil,  and  the 
sweepings  of  the  streets  ; the  first  is  often  carried  to  the 
distance  r»f  eighteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  sometimes 
further,  where  it  is  merely  an  article  of  back-carriagc  : 
all  of  them  are  conveyed  up  the  Thames  to  the  north- 
western parts  of  the  county. 

The  stable-yard  manure  procured  in  London,  is  in 
general  nothing  but  long  dry  straw,  which  must  re* 
quire  a considerable  time  and  a good  deal  of  manage- 
ment before  it  is  lii  to  lay  upon  the  gtound.  The  prici 
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is  3s.  or  3s.  64.  for  a cart  load  of  perhaps  two  and  a 
half  cubical  yards,  which,  however,  from  the  state  it 
is  in,  will  probably  not  weigh  24  cwt.  or  7s.  per  wag- 
gon load. 

As  the  management  and  application  of  stable-yard 
dung  is  in  every  point  similar  to  those  of  long  and 
fresh  yard-dung,  they  will  fall  more  properly  to  be 
considered  hereafter. 

• Night-soil,  though  so  evidently  a powerful  manure, 
and  fitted  for  almost  every  soil  and  crop,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  much  in  demand  among  the  farmers 
of  Surrey  till  very  lately : the  grand  depository  for,  it  is 
St.  George’s-ficlds,  from  whence  it  is  brought  by  the 
farmers’  carts.  It  is  applied  either  by  itself  or  mixed 
with  mould  and  lime,  principally  for  wheat,  and  if 
found,  as  might  be  expected,  to  benefit  the  crops 
greatly  : it  is  also  sometimes  used  for  turnips  ; indeed, 
as  has  already  been  observed,  this  manure  must  be  be- 
neficial to  every  crop  : the  only  danger  is,  that  the 
crops  of  corn  should  lodge  by  too  great  a quantity  of 
it  being  applied. 

From  three  to  five  waggon  loads,  are  considered  am- 
ply sufficient  for  any  crop,  even  upon  thin  and  poor 
soils  s as,  however,  it  must  necessarily  be  extremely 
difficult  to  spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  perhaps 
the  best  mode  of  using  it  is  by  mixing  it  with  mould : 
indeed,  such  strong  and  concentrated  manure  is  evi- 
dently by  far  the  best  adapted,  if  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, to  be  mixed  : the  price  in  St.  George’s-fiekls  is 
7s.  per  waggon  load. 

The  sweepings  of  the  streets,  composed  of  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  rubbish,  some  useful,  some  of  no  effect, 
and  some  perhaps  rather  prejudicial  to  the  land,  are 
used  principally  by  the  farming  gardeners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood 
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bourhood  of  London,  and  in  the  physic  gardprts  at 
Mitcham,  &c.  ; very  little  of  it  going  to  any  great 
distance  from  London,  or  being  used  by  the  farmers. 
The  price  of  this  manure  in  St.  George’s-fields,  is  from 
3s.  to  3s.  6d.  the  cart  load  ; and  from  Is.  to  2s.  more, 
if  carried  up  the  Thames  to  Kingston,  Weybridgc, 
Chertsey,  &c. 

Besides  what  is  swept  ofif  the  streets  of  London  by  the 
scavengers,  there  is  a deal  of  different  sorts  of  rags,  See. 
thrown  out  of  the  shops  of  the  sadlcr,  tailor,  See.  con- 
sisting of  pieces  of  leather,  and  of  woollen  and  linen 
rags,  which  are  gathered  by  w omen  : these  are  used 
by  the  farmers  near  Guildford,  chiefly  on  their  light 
lands  : they'  are  chopped  into  small  pieces  and  sown  on 
the  clover-ley  for  wheat : Scwt.  per  acre  is  tire  usual 
allowance:  in  some  seasons  they  answer  well,  but  their 
eflect  is  soou  exhausted.  The  price  is  61.  10s.  per  ton, 
brought  up  in  barges  : 9 d.  or  lOd.  per  cwt.  is  paid  for 
chopping  them,  so  that  the  expense  per  acre,  exclusive 
of  sowing  them,  is  about  58s.  A6  the  chopping  of 
them  is  troublesome,  expensive,  and  tedious,  when 
done  on  a small  scale  by  the  farmers’  labourers,  it  woukl 
seem  preferable  that  the  rags  should  be  cut  into  small 
pieces  by  those  who  sell  them  : by  regularly  employing 
people  to  chop  them  on  a large  scale,  it  would  be  do^p 
better  and  cheaper,  and  probably  some  machine  might 
be  invented  that  would  save  much  time  and  labour. 

Yard  Dung. — This  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  farmers  in  Surrey,  except  of 
those  who  are  loo  far  distant  from  London  to  bring 
stable  and  other  manure  from  thence.  In  making  it, 
some  farmers  consider  it  the  most  advisable  method  to 
employ  their  straw  merely  as  litter  for  their  sheep, 
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cattle,  or  borses,  to  which  plenty  of  green  foot!  dr 
hay  is  given : there  is  by  this  method,  no  doubt  a 
greater  quantity  of  manure  made  from  the  same  quan* 
tity  of  straw,  than  there  would  be  if  the  straw  had  been 
consumed  by  the  cattle:  and  when  the  advantage  to 
the  cattle  is  taken  into  the  account,  it  is  probably  the 
most  profitable  method,  upon  the  whole,  to  sucli 
farmers  as  are  not  very  near  to  the  Loudon  Hay-mar- 
ket. By  this  means,  however,  a greater  proportion  ot 
long  manure  must  be  made,  unless  very  great  care  and 
. attention  are  bestowed  on  mixing  the  litter  with  the 
dung.  In  Surrey,  the  general  opinion  appears  to  be 
decidedly  in  favour  of  rotten  dung;  and  in  order  to 
get  it  into  this  state,  the  long  town  and  yard  dung  is 
either  frequently  turned,  or  is  formed  into  a compost  f 
the  mode  of  making  and  managing  the  latter,  wilkfall 
to  be  considered  afterwards.  The  faults  of  the  Surrey' 
farmers  in  the  management  of  their  dung-hills,  are 
those  of  most  other  counties  : they  arc  unnecessarily 
prest  down  by  the  carls  while  they  are  making  ; and 
in  turning  them  over,  the  long  dung  is  not  sufficiently 
broken  or  torn  to  pieces,  and  mixed  with  such  as  is 
more  rotten, 

in  the  Weald,  the  heaps  of  dung  are  often  suffered 
t^stand  a long  time  on  the  fallows  before  they  are 
spread  : this  has  already  been  noticed  as  too  general  a 
fault  in  Surrey  ; but  in  this  part  of  the  county,  such 
delay  is  not  only  prejudicial,  as  permitting  the  dung  to 
be  spent,  but  is  extremely  hazardous  on  soils  which, 
from  their  flat  surface  and  retentive  bottom,  frequently- 
render  it  impossible  for  the  most  active  and  regular 
farmer  to  get  his  wheat  sown. 

Although  the  Surrey  farmers  are  for  the  most  part 
decidedly  of  opinion,  that  dung  should  not  be  laid  on 
. . . in 
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in  its  long  sfrawey  state,  yet  tliey  are  by  no  means 
agreed  (o  what  degree  it  ought  io  be  allowed,  or  to  be 
made  to  rot  before  it  is  in  a fit  condition  to  be  used  : 
this  question,  so  far  as  regards  the  proportional  quan- 
tity of  fertilizing  matter  contained  in  dung  of  different 
degrees  of  rottenness,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is 
given  out,  will  probably,  like  many  other  disputed 
points  in  agriculture,  not  be  soon  decided,  from  the 
great  variety  of  permanent  and  accidental  circum- 
stances, many  of  them  overlooked  and  unnoted  by  the 
most  accurate  experimentalist,  which  are  continually 
assisting  or  defeating  the  operations  of  the  manure ; but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  dung  well  rotten  may  be 
mixed  more  equally  and  intimately  with  the  soil,  than 
dung  in  a half  rotten  state. 

Besides  the  fault  of  not  spreading  the  dung  sufficiently 
soon,  there  is  another  too  commmon  in  Surrey,  viz. 
that  of  not  breaking  down  the  lumps  of  close  com- 
pacted rotten  dung  before  it  is  spread:  the  con- 
sequences are,  that  it  is  not  spread  evenly,  and  that 
the  plough  merely  pushes  the  greater  part  before  it  in- 
stead of  burying  it ; for  the  former  there  is  no  remedy  : 
in  order  to  prevent  the  latter,  a plough  with  a skim 
fixed  on  the  coulter,  higher  up  than  when  the  turf  of 
clover-ley  is  to  be  cut  off,  is  used  : this  turns  the  lumps 
of  dung  into  the  preceding  furrow,  where  they  are  of 
course  buried  by  the  following  one.  As  this,  however, 
remedies  only  one  part  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the 
spreader  not  breaking  down  the  dung,  and  renders 
him  less  careful,  it  would  perhaps  be  better  to  be  more 
strict  towards  him,  and  thus  endeavour  to  prevent 
that,  which  can  only  be  partially  remedied. 

In  the  Weald,  farm-yard  dung  is  universally  applied 
to  the  summer-fallow  for  wheat : in  the  other  parts  of 
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the  county,  it  is  used  for  turnips,  wheat  after  clover- 
ley,  and  sometimes  for  winter  tares,  where  they  are 
meant  as  a preparation  lor  wiie.it.  Where  it  is  laid  on 
only  once  during  a rotation  of  four  crops,  ten,  twelve# 
or  fourteen  loads  of  two  cubical  yards  are  given  to  the 
acre : but  the  more  preferable  mode  on  turnip  lands  is, 
to  divide  the  quantity,  and  apply  it  twice,  to  the  tur- 
Bips,  and  od  the  clover-ley  for  wheat. 

Beside  the  different  kinds  of  manures,  of  which  an 
account  has  been  given,  there  are  several  others  pro- 
cured from  London  which  arc  only  partially  used  ; the 
proper  application,  and  the  peculiar  virtues  of  which, 
are  not  so  well  understood  in  this  county,  such  as  horn- 
shavings,  sugar-bakers’  refuse,  bones,  &c.  Indeed, 
the  farmers  of  Surrey  cannot  justly  be  changed  with 
neglecting  the  advantages  they  enjoy  in  the  important 
article  of  manures  from  their  vicinity  to  London,  ex- 
cept in  the  single  instance  of  refuse-fish  and  whale 
blubber  ; great  quantities  of  which  might  certainly  be 
obtained  at  as  low  a price  as  many  other  kinds  of  ma- 
nure less  valuable  and  less  generally  applicable. 

Composts. — In  the  management  of  their  composts, 
the  Surrey  farmers  are  very  careful  and  skilful,  as  well 
as  economical  in  the  materials  of  which  they  compose 
them.  The  scrapings  of  tire  roads,  thescourings  of  the 
ditches  or  ponds,  the  superabundant  mould  of  the  bead- 
lands,  are  carefully  collected  and  mixed  up,  cither  with 
the  rich  manure  from  London,  with  the  farm-yard  ma- 
nure, or  with  chalk,  and  often  with  (hem  all.  These  arc 
frequently  turned,  though  like  the  dung-hills,  they  are 
not  so  completely  and  intimately  mixed  during  the  turn- 
ing-as  they  might  and  ought  invariably  to  be.  Another 
fault  appears  in  the  management  of  them  ; large  piece* 
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of  (lie  dung  or  fertilizing  part  of  the  compost  are  often  seen 
lying  uncovered  on  (lie  top,  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  or  to  be  washed  by  the  rain  : whereas,  if  the  top 
had  been  completely  covered  over  with  the  mould,  not 
only  no  waste  of  the  dung  would  have  taken  place,  but 
the  whole  of  the  compost  would  have  been  made 
equally  rich,  and  consequently  every  part  of  the  field 
on  which  it  was  laid,  would  have  been  equally  bencj 
filed. 

A mistaken  idea  prevails  in  many  parts  of  Surrey* 
that  any  given  quantity  of  a compost  is  as  rich  as  tho 
same  quantity  of  the  dung  which  forms  a part  of  it  i 
this  notion,  strictly  speaking,  is  no  doubt  erroneous* 
though  it  may  be  questioned,  whether,  if  a compost  is 
well  made,  so  as  that  the  dung  gives  out  its  fertilizing 
properties  equally  to  the  mould,  a given  proportion  of 
it  will  not  be  as  useful  as  the  same  proportion  of  un«- 
mixed  dung,  in  the  state  and  manner  in  which  it  is 
usually  spread  on  land. 

Composts  are  used  for  turnips,  clover,  wheat,  fares, 
and  pasture : they  are  found  particularly  applicable 
and  beneficial  as  a top-dressing,  both  from  the  minute  ' 
division  of  the  manure  they  contain,  and  also  from  the 
earth  in  them,  which  gives  warmth  and  vigour  to  (ha 
young  and  tender  plants. 


SECT.  IV. IRHIGATIOtf. 

The  very  small  quantity  of  meadow  land  in  the 
county,  and  the  situation  of  much  of  if,  prevent  irri* 
gation  from  being  commonly  practised  : at  the  same 
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time  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  are  some  favourable 
spots  where  it  might  be  carried  on  with  ease  and  ad- 
vantage, entirely  neglected  ; and  that  in  many  places 
where  it  is  practised,  it  is  done  in  a very  slovenly  and 
inadequate  manner*. 

In  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  county,  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Godstone,  Oxted,  Tanridge,  Lingfield,  and 
Crowhurst,  irrigation  appears  formerly  to  have  pre- 
vailed more,  and  to  have  had  more  attention  paid  to  it 
than  at  present.  At  Cobham,  Byfleet,  Clandon,  and 
a few  other  places  in  the  western  parts  of  the  county,  a 
few  acres  may  here  and  there  be  seen  irrigated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mole  and  the  Wye. 

, Mr.  Birkbcck  has  taken  advantage  of  a warm  spring 
which  rises  near  his  house,  to  water  some  meadow  land ; 
and  he  finds  it  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  bringing  the 
grass  early  forward  : that  this  is  produced  by  the  heat 
of  the  w ater,  and  not  by  any  thing  which  it  contains, 


* The  following  passs2ge  from  Aubrey’s  History  of  Surrey  (1673), 
proves  that  irrigation  has  been  long  known  in  Surrey. 

M Sir  Richard  Weston  conveyed  the  water  from  Stoke  river  juxta 
Gthldford.  to  his  manour  of  Sutton,  whereby  he  floated  six  score  acres  of 
ground,  which  before  was  most  of  it  dry.” — (iii.  229). 

Inp.  231  of  the  same  volume,  he  remarks,  “ The  Lord  of  this  manor 
(Send)  hath  a large  number  of  acre*  of  heathy,  barren,  fearney  ground, 
which  lies  above  the  river  Wye  seven  or  eight  feet : whereas  the  land  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  which  is  overflowed  by  it,  is  as  rich  meadow 
as  any  in  this  country.  1 cannot  help  taking  notice  of  an  estate  at  Dun- 
din,  in  Worcestershire,  purchased  by  Mr.  Foley,  about  300  per  ana. 
which  was  sandy  ground  covered  with  heath,  and  improved  to  above 
COO  pe:  ann.  by  letting  the  waters  into  them.” 

• Thus  wc  see  that  we  may  reckon  Surrey  as  one  of  the  counties  of  Eng- 
land into  which  clover,  sainfoin,  trefoil,  irrigation,  and  probably  tur- 
nips, were  first  introduced. 
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tppears  from  (he  effect  growing  weaker  the  greater  tbo 
distance  from  the  spring,  and  at  lust  ceasing  alto- 
gether. 

The  opinion  among  the  Surrey  farmers  of  the  utility 
of  irrigation,  is  not  so  high  nor  so  general  as  it  is  in 
many  other  places  : this,  however,  probably  arises  from 
their  want  of  experience  in  the  choice  of  the  proper 
season,  and  in  the  management  of  the  water  : their  ob- 
jection is,  that  it  injures  the  quality  of  the  grass  to  as 
great  an  amount  as  it  benefits  the  farmer  by  a heavier 
and  earlier  crop.  Certainly  if  water  of  the  proper 
quality,  such  as  that  of  the  Mole,  which  brings  a deal 
of  chalk  down  with  it,  were  used,  the  proper  season 
chosen,  and  the  proper  soils,  this  consequence  would 
not  result.  I saw  a small  field  near  Ewel,  over  which 
a chalky  stream  was  sent,  both  in  the  spring  and  in 
dry  weather,  and  the  grass  was  not  only  more  abun- 
dant, but  the  cattle  were  extremely  fond  of  it.  When 
the  field  happened  to  be  partially  irrigated,  lliedifib- 
rencc  of  the  pasture,  both  with  respect  to  quantity  and 
to  the  healthy  and  fresh  appearance  of  the  grass,  was 
striking.  The  watering  this  field  was  found  particu- 
larly serviceable  in  a dry  summer. 

It  has  already  been  noticed,  that  irrigation  can 
never  prevail  much  in  Surrey  ; besides  the  want  of 
situation,  and  the  small  quantity  of  meadow  land,  the 
waters  of  one  of  its  rivers,  the  Wye,  are  not  favour- 
able to  this  practice  ; as  one  of  its  principal  branches 
brings  down  from  the  hills  near  Godaiming,  immense 
quantities  of  sand,  which  rather  injures  than  benefits 
the  meadows  over  which  it  is  flooded.  The  Mole, 
and  that  branch  of  the  Medway  which  rises  near  Oxtcd, 
bring  down  the  most  fertilizing  waters  for  the  purpose 
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of  irrigation  : but  the  number  of  mills  on  the  former* 
and  the  uneven  ground  through  which  it  runs,  during 
a part  of  its  course,  and  the  very  confined  corner  of 
Surrey  through  which  the  branch  of  the  Medway 
flows,  necessarily  confine  their  application  for  watering 
yery  much. 
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SECT.  i. CATTLE. 

FROM  the  account  which  has  already  been  given 
©f  tin*  application  ot‘  the  ground  in  Surrey,  it  will  lie 
evident  that  of  the  live  stock  to  which  attention  is 
here  paid,  cattle Ibrm  a very  inconsiderable  part.  In* 
dm!,  if  we  except  the  cows  that  are  kept  nroand  the 
metropolis,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  it  with  milk  ; 
and  (hose  that  arc  kept  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the 
comity,  for  the  purpose  of  suckling  calves  for  the  Lon- 
don market,  cattle  seldom  form  a standing,  regular, 
or  considerable  part  of  a farmer’s  stock.  We  shall 
therefore  first  notice  such  as  are  kept  for  milk  to  be 
sold  in  London,  and  such  as  are  kept  for  the  purpose 
of  suckling  calves,  and  then  give  a short  account  of 
the  few  that  are  kepi  for  the  butcher, 

On  the  subject  of  cows  that  are  kept  for  supplying 
the  metropolis  with  milk,  Mr.  Middleton,  in  Lis  Sur- 
vey of  Middlesex,  has  treated  so  amply,  and  with  such 
abundant  sources  of  information,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  add  to  what  he  has  said,  and  difficult  to  advance  any 
thing  which  will  not  appear  to  bo  taken  from  his 
work. 

From  the  statement  of  Mr.  Foot,  given  by  Mr.  Mid- 
dleton, it  appears,  that  of  8500  cows  kept  for  the  sup- 
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to  carry  it  on  to  a great  extent ; but  from  various 
causes,  this  practice  is  on  the  decline ; or  at  least,  is 
now  not  carried  on  to  a very  great  extent,  or  with  much 
spirit,  any  where,  except  in  the  more  retired  and  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  county,  about  Chobliani  and  Bag- 
shot,  and  in  sonic  parts  of  the  Weald. 

A good  cow,  it  is  calculated,  will  suckle  two  calves, 
and  yield  milk  sufficient  to  bring  up  a third  half  way. 
The  average  value  of  the  calves,  when  they  are  fit  for 
the  butcher,  at  about  12  weeks  old,  may  be  between 
4/.  and  51.  : if  this  statement  is  correct,  a sufficient 
cause  will  be  shewn,  why  the  rearing  of  calves  is  not  so 
common  as  it  was.  A cow,  by  being  employed  in  this 
way,  will  not  bring  more  than  10/.  or  J 1/.  ; and  whoa 
the  first  price  of  tiie  cow — the  per  centage  to  be  allowed 
for  accidents  to  which  she  is  liable,  and  to  replace 
her  when  she  dies — and  the  expense  of  her  food,  and. of 
the  attendance  necessary  in  rearing  the  calves — arc 
taken  into  account,  this  practice  will  not  appear  very 
profitable.  , 

As  each  cow  brings  np  more  calves  than  one,  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be  a great  demand  for  calves  : 
this  has  given  rise  to  calve-merchanfs,  who  attend  the 
different  fairs,  and  purchase  calves  for  tiie  Surrey  far- 
mers: the  fair  at  Aylesbury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  is 
particularly  resorted  to,  as  the  calves  bought  there  arc 
considered  as  fattening  more  kindly,  and  producing 
more  marketable  veal,  than  the  calves  from  most  other 
places. 

The  principal  circumstances  to  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pay  particular  attention  in  the  rearing  of  calves, 
are,  that  they  be  kept  perfectly  dry  and  clean  ; that 
they  be  suckled  regularly  twice  in  the  twenty-four 
Jjours ; and  that  the  acidity  of  stomach,  natural  and 
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. vrry  dangerous  to  all  young  animals,  should  Tjo  care* 
fully  prevented,  or  speedily  removed  : this  is  done  by 
supplying  them  with  chalk.  Some  persons  are  yet  in 
the  practice  of  blooding  them  frequently.  Calves  that 
are  intended  to  be  brought  up  to  maturity,  are  often 
fed  on  the  second  crop  of  clover,  cut  small,  and  mixed 
with  oil-cake  : this  is  found  to  be  very  acceptable  and 
nutritious  to  them. 

Most  of  the  cattle  that  are  fattened  for  the  butcher  in 
this  county,  arc  in  the  hands  of  the  great  distillers  at 
Battersea,  Vauxhall,  &c.  The  following  account  of 
the  buildings,  &c.  of  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Co.,  at 
Battersea,  for  the  purpose  of  fattening  cattle,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Malcolm,  in  the  Quarto  Report. 

“ Nearly  adjoining  to  their  horizontal  mill,  they 
Itavc  erected  a very  large  and  extensive  distillery  ; and 
almost  circumscribing  their  premises,  a range  of  houses 
have  been  built,  of  about  COO  feet  in  length  by  32  in 
width,  for  the  oxen  : these  houses  aae  divided  longi- 
tudinally into  separate  stalls  for  each  beast,  by  a rail 
or  bar  placed  between  tliem,  three  feet  six  inches  asun- 
der. The  oxen  are  placed  in  two  rows,  standing  with 
their  heads  opposite  to  each  other  ; and  in  the  middle 
between  the  two  rows,  is  a passage  six  feet  wide,  the 
whole  length,  and  one  at  each  end,  of  the  same  width, 
where  the  cattle  go  in  and  out : latterly  they  have  in- 
troduced an  open  wooden  trellis,  or  grating,  made 
strong,  which  is  placed  on  blocks  five  or  six  inches 
thick,  raising  the  grating  above  the  pavement.  The 
intention  of  this  trellis  is,  to  keep  the  animals  from  the 
pavement,  that  they  may  not  only  lie  dry,  but  also 
that  they  may  with  greater  facility  be  kept  clean, 
which  as  often  as  they  want  to  do,  the  soil  is  drawn 
put  from  under  the  grating  by  means  of  a broad  hoc ; 
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and  likewise  that  their  feet,  naturally  tender,  may  be 
kept  from  being  bruised  by  the  hardness  of  the  pave- 
ment; for  whenever  that  happens,  they  do  not  thrive*. 

For  every  100  of  oxen,  two  men  are  kept,  whose  business 
it  is  to  feed  and  to  clean  them.  The  allowance  is  one 
bushel  of  gratis,  put  into  a triangular  trough  tilled 
with  wash,  to  each  ; and  one  truss  of  hay  per  diem  to 
every  15 ; to  which  is  added  sometimes,  some  of  the 
meal-dust  that  flies  ftom  the  malt  in  grinding.  Their 
time  of  buying  them  in  is  about  September,  at  which 
period  they  arc  generally  bought  at  Kingston  and  other 
west-country  fairs : the  number  which  they  there  buy 
is  from  400  to  500.” 

They  purchase  all  kinds,  but  especially  the  Welsh 
and  Hereford,  with  some  few  of  the  Scotch  and  York- 
shire : the  Sussex  and  Devon  they  are  not  partial  to. 
it  is  reckoned,  that  each  head  of  cattle  will  pay  from 
10s.  to  15s.  per  week;  some  more,  some  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  condition  in  which  they  are  bought,  and  the 
quality  of  the  breed  or  particular  beast : (bey  generally 
require  between  three  and-  four  months  to  fatten. 

The  practice  of  currying  cattle  regularly  is  adopted 
by  many  of  the  feeders,  particularly  at  the  distillery  in 
Yauxhall,  and  is  found  to  answer  remarkably  well. 
The  Galloway  cattle  are  mostly  fed  here. 

Many  of  the  gentlemen  and  farmers  in  Surrey  occa- 
sionally fatten  a few  oxen ; but  none  of  them  carry  it 
on  with  more  regularity,  nor  to  a greater  extent,  than  4 
Mr.  Adam,  of  Mount  Nod,  and  Mr.  Coles,  of  Nor- 
bury.  The  buildings  of  the  former,  which  are  con- 


* Since  the  Quarto  Report  was  drawn  up,  the  trellis  has  been  re- 
moved, as  the  unevenness  of  the  surface  was  found  to  injure  their  feet ; 
and  the  stalls  are  now  paved  with  bricks. 
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strutted  with  grcal  regard  to  convenience,  are  sufficient 
to  contain  600  head  of  cattle : they  arc  regularly  fed 
with  one  pound  of  linseed,  one  bushel  of  grains,  and 
one  bushel  of  chaff,  all  mixed  together ; and  one 
truss  of  hay  between  eight  or  ten.  Mr.  Coles  feeds 
his  cattle  with  oil-cakes  and  hay,  wkich  indeed  is 
the  food  principally  given.  Some  farmers  let  their 
cattle  have  the  run  of  the  farm-yard,  well  littered, 
where,  by  giving  them  oi!-cake,  a great  deal  of  ma- 
nure is  made : others  feed  them  tied  up  in  stalls;  this 
is  certainly  the  preferable  practice  iit  every  point  of 
view'.  A farther  improvement  would  be,  to  substitute 
turnips,  in  part  at  least,  for  oil-cake  : the  expense 
would  he  much  less;  the  quantity  of  mauure  would  be 
os  great,  and  the  quality  little  inferior  ; and  the  flavour 
and  firmness  of  the  flesh  would  certainly  be  improved. 
The  value  of  turnips,  except  as  food  for  sheep,  seems 
not  well  understood  in  Surrey. 

Lean  cattle  are  bought  in  the  autumn  by  some  far- 
mers, especially  in  the  Weald,  and  kept  as  winterers 
in  the  straw-yard,  without  any  oil-cake  being  given 
them.  In  such  a soil  as  that  of  the  Weald,  w here  tur- 
nips cannot  possibly  be  grown  with  advantage,  and  in 
which  the  first  and  principal  step  towards  improve- 
ment must  be  a command  of  mauure,  the  plan  so  suc- 
• cessfully  pursued  in  Last  Lothian  by  Mr.  Brown,  of 
Markle,  and  so  well  described  by  him  in  the  Farmer’s 
Magazine,  seems  well  worthy  of  adoption  *,  lie  fed 
2-1  head  of  cattle  on  clover  and  tares,  cut  and  brought 
into  the  farm-yard  ; and  the  result — whether  the  saving 
of  food,  the  making  of  manure,  or  the  good  condition 
of  the  cattle,  be  regarded — fully  equalled  Iris  expccta- 


* Farmer’s  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  460—4  (Nov.  1805). 
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tions.  It  is  evident,  if  this  plan  were  regularly  pur- 
sued on  clay  soils,  the  necessity  of  frequent  summer- 
fallow  would  be  done  away  with,  and  the  condition  of 
the  ground  much  improved  by  the  additional  quantity 
of  manure.  Under  such  a system,  many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  turnip  husbandry  on  light  dry  soils,  would 
be  procured  on  wet  clayey  ground. 

It  a ]> pears  that  oxen  were  worked  in  Surrey  by  many 
farmers  some  years  ago  ; but  now  only  a very  tew  are 
used  in  harness.  The  question  respecting  tire  compa- 
rative advantages  of  oxen  and  horses  for  the  purposes 
of  husbandry,  bas  been  much  agitated:  perhaps  none 
of  the  trials  have  been  perfectly  fair,  or  of  sufficient 
duration  to  decide  the  question ; but  the  fact  of  oxen 
being  given  up  in  most  places  where  they  were  for- 
merly used,  joined  to  the  consideration  of  the  compa- 
rative make,  strength,  and  agility  of  the  horse  and 
ox,  go  far  to  convince  us,  that  the  latter  can  never  be 
used  to  so  great  advantage  as  the  former*. 


* Before  quitting  this  subject,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  account 
Mr.  Marshall  gives  of  the  cattle  on  the  heaths  of  Surrey.  “ Those,”  says 
lie,  which  arc  most  conspicuous  on  the  barren  flat  heaths  of  Surrey, 
are  small  mean-looking  cattle:  yet  they  must  be  of  a quality  intrinsically 
good,  or  they  could  not  exist  on  so  bare  a pasture.  Their  bone  13  in  ge- 
neral remarkably  fine.  In  horn,  colour,  and  thinness  of  carcass,  many 
of  them  resemble  so  much  the  ordinary  long-horned  breed,  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  their  being  of  one  and  the  same  race : and  what  is 
observable,  here  tue  long-horned  breed  terminate  to  the  south.” — {Mar- 
ib.iUt  it.  p.  S5.) 
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SECT.  II. — SHEEP. 

Sheep  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers  in  the 
middle  part  of  Surrey  ; upon  tbc  chalk-hills ; on  the 
sandy  loams  that  lie  immediately  between  the  chalk 
and  the  Weald,  and  those  that  occupy  the  south-west 
and  west  parts  of  the  county,  between  Godaiming  and 
Farnham ; on  the  heaths,  between  Furnbam  and  Bag- 
shot;  on  the  mixed  loams  that  unite  the  sandy  ridge 
which  runs  from  Godstone  to  Dorking,  with  the  clay 
of  the  Yale;  and  on  the  sandy  loams  intermixed  witlr 
clay,  which  lie  to  the  north  of  the  chalk-hills.  Such 
farmers  as  possess  land  lying  on  or  near  the  chalk-hills, 
arc  peculiarly  well  situated  for  keeping  large  flocks  of 
sheep  : on  the  Downs,  the  pasture  is  remarkably  good, 
anti  well  suited  to  this  animal ; and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty of  flnding,  among  the  arable  land  of  this  part  of 
the  county,  soils  proper  for  turnip.  In  the  more  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  London,  and  in  the  Weald,  very 
few  sheep  are  kept : near  London , the  land  is  occupied 
to  greater  advantage  under  a different  system  ; and  the 
soil  of  the  Weald,  joined  to  its  low  and  damp  situa- 
tion, renders  it  unlit  for  sheep. 

1.  Breed. — It  is  only  comparatively  of  late,  that 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  tbe  peculiar  breed  of 
sheep  in  this  county  : the  large  Wiltshire,  in  the  me- 
mory of  many  still  living,  occupied  entirely  the  sheep- 
farms  on  the  chalk-hills,  where  folding  or  fattening  for 
the  butcher  were  the  sole  objects;  while  the  singular 
breed  of  small  ill-formed  sheep  then  entirely  occupied 
the  extensive  heaths  iu  the  west  of  the  county,  which 
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they  still  (though  not  in  so  pure  a state  as  formerly) 
continue  to  occupy.  But  there  is  reason  to  Irelieve 
that,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Wiltshire  sheep,  a 
small  breed,  affording  remarkably  sweet  mutton,  were 
generally  kept  on  the  hills:  for  Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Aubrey,  prefixed  to  the  hitter’s  History 
of  Surrey,  which  was  written  about  25  years  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  rather  complains  that 
the  introduction  of  paring  and  burning  had,  by  de- 
stroying  the  fine  pasture  of  the  Downs,  deprived  them 
of  their  small  and  sweet  mutton. 

At  present,  besides  the  Wiltshire  and  Bagshot  sheep, 
tlic  Dorsetshire,  South  Down,  Somerset,  or  Meudip, 
the  Berkshire,  the  Romney,  and  the  Merino-South 
Down,  are  kept.  The  South  Down,  Wiltshire,  ami 
Dorsetshire,  are  by  far  the  most  common  : flic  last  are 
kept  for  early  lambs  ; the  Wiltshire  are  by  some  pre- 
ferred for  the  fold  ; and  the  South  Down  for  tire  but- 
cher, and  for  tlteir  wool. 

A cross  of  the  Merino  and  South  Down,  and  of  the 
Ryl  and-Mcrino  and  South  Down,  is  kept  by  many  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  by  some  of  the  farmers,  in  Surrey ; 
and  from  the  success  which  has  attended  lire  trials, 
especially  of  the  latter  cross,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  gradually  supplant  the  pure  South  Down, 
wherever  the  soil  and  situation  are  adapted  for  them. 
By  far  the  most  extensive  and  successful  breeder  of  the 
Hyland-Merino  South  Down,  is  Mr.  Birkbeck,  erf 
Wan  borough,  near  Guildford : his  flock  is  not  ex- 
ceeded, in  point  of  size,  by  any  in  the  kingdom  ; and 
1 am  sure  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a farmer,  better 
qualified  by  attention,  acuteness,  and  skill,  to  carry 
this  breed  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  He  shore 
in  1807,  1800  mixed  Merino  sheep  ; and  obtained,  in 
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180(3,  Lord  Somerville’s  prize  at  Barbican.  It  is  plea-* 
sail t to  think  that  his  experiments,  which  at  first  sub- 
jected him  to  the  imputation  of  rashness,  have  already 
succeeded  beyond  his  expectations,  and  are  likely  to 
overcome  the  objections  and  prejudices  that  still  exist 
against  the  mixed  breed.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  if  his  preseift  flock  of  the  first  and  second  cross, 
amounting  to  about  1300,  be  regarded  with  respect  to 
woof  and  carcass  jointly,  they  are  superior  to  any  Eng- 
lish short-woolled  sheep,  under  similar  circumstances 
of  keep  and  exposure;  for  it  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Birk- 
beck  to  remark,  that  neither  the  soil  nor  the  situation 
of  his  farm  are  extremely  well  calculated  for  keeping 
sheep  that  are  in  the  least  tender.  The  following  ob- 
servations, with  which  I have  been  favoured  by  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  discover  so  much  good  sense,  and  such 
sound  principles  in  the  art  of  breeding,  that  1 shall  lay 
them  before  the  reader  in  his  own  words. 

“ In  breeding  from  varieties  possessing,  on  one  side, 
a valuable  fleece  with  a defective  form  ; and  on  the 
other,  a good  form  with  an  inferior  fleece,  the  result 
will  be  a flock,  comprising  individuals  which  partake 
of  the  character  of  each  parent  in  various  degrees  of 
combination  : generally,  the  produce  may  derive  pretty 
equally  from  both  ; but  in  some,  the  bad  shape  of  the 
one  may  he  seen  united  to  the  bad  fleece  of  the  other; 
and  a few  favoured  individuals  will  exhibit  a large 
share  of  the  good  qualities  only,  of  each  parent  stock  : 
on  the  judicious  selection  of  these  depends,  in  great 
measure,  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  And  from 
what  has  already  been  effected,  I see  no  reason  to  doubt 
our  possessing,  in  a few  years,  the  English  shape  and 
constitution,  covered  by  a fleece  at  least  equal  to  tin? 
native  Spanish.  How  soon  we  may  arrive  at  this  de- 
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sirable  point,  and  at  what  cost,  remains  to  be  proved. 
The  latter  and  more  important  question  regarding  the 
cost,  has,  in  my  experiment,  received  a most  satisfac- 
tory solution,  by  the  addition  of  about  400/.  to  my 
own  receipts  in  the  article  of  wool ; whilst  the  intrinsic 
value  of  my  flock,  taking  wool  and  carcass  jointly,  is 
absolutely  increased.  In  confirmation  of  which,  I 
might  instance  the  five  ewe  hogs  which  were  honoured 
with  the  first  prize  at  Lord  Somerville’s  Show,  in  March 
last.  My  competitors  on  that  occasion  were  South 
Downs  from  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  I 
should  not  have  presumed  to  rival  with  my  original 
stock  ; and  the  judges  were  certainly  not  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  Merino-Down  sheep.  As  to  fleece,  that  of 
the  first  cross  is  to  South  Down  as  10s.  3d.  to  5s.  3d. ; 
the  former  averaging  about  3£lb.,  at  2s.  9 d.  per  lb.  ; 
the  latter  31b.,  at  Is.  9d. — an  improvement  which  has 
not  its  parallel  even  in  the  ‘ Annals  of  Agriculture.’  ” 

As  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  of  the  improve- 
ment of  the  wool  by  the  cross  of  the  Merino  breed,  the 
point  that  now  deserves  particular  attention  is,  to  re- 
move the  bad  shape  of  the  Spanish  sheep  ; and  this 
certainly  may  be  done,  by  carefully  following  the  rule 
Mr.  Birkbeck  has  laid  down,  of  selecting  such  as  are 
most  favoured  in  carcass  and  wool : he  shewed  me  some 
lambs  of  the  second  cross,  in  which  it  was  difficult  to 
perceive  any  of  the  ugliness  of  the  Spanish  breed  ; and 
if  these  were  selected,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  a form,  nearly  as  good  as  that  of  the  South  Down, 
if  not  quite  equal  to  it,  might  be  got.  As  there  is  now 
no  other  objection  to  the  mixed  Merino  but  the  shape 
(the  unfounded  opinion  respecting  their  being  too  deli- 
cate, o£  not  suited  for  this  climate,  being  done  away), 
the  great  object  of  such  as  possess  a flock  of  this  breed, 
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ought  to  be  the  removal  of  this  objection  by  careful 
and  repeated  experiments.  Mr.  Birkbeck  has  put  this 
year  a Merino  ram  to  some  I Leicester  ewes  ; the  result 
will  probably  be  a matter  rather  of  curiosity  than  im- 
portance. Mr.  Drewitt,  of  Send,  is  carrying  on  an 
experiment  with  four  sheep,  each  of  a different  kind,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  comparative  advantage  with  re- 
spect to  keep,  fattening,  &c. : they  are,  a Merino 
South  Down,  a Ryland-Merino  South  Down,  a pure 
South  Down,  and  a Leicester.  Lord  King  tried  a cross 
of  the  South  Down  and  Ryland,  but  the  result  did  not 
discover  any  improvement. 

The  South  Down  sheep  in  Surrey  are  not  often  quite 
pure  : they  are  generally  a little  inclining  to  the  Berk- 
shire. The  Bagshot  sheep  also  are  scarcely  ever  now  % 
found  unmixed,  the  South  Down  beginning  to  occupy 
(either  pure,  or  crossed  with  the  native  sheep)  even  the 
remote  heaths  of  Surrey.  A pure  heath  sheep  is  a very 
ugly  creature,  with  very  large  horns  : it  seldom  weighs 
more  than  8 lb.  per  quarter. 

In  some  parts  of  the  Weald,  where  a few  sheep  are 
kept,  the  breed  appears  to  be  a mixture  of  the  Welsh 
and  the  South  Down,  or  of  the  Welsh  and  the  heath 
sheep.  Few  Leicester  sheep  are  to  be  seen  in  Surrey, 
and  the  Romney  are  confined  to  one  or  two  farmers  in 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  county. 

\ 

2.  Food. — The  principal  dependence  of  the  farmers 
for  the  food  of  their  sheep,  is  on  turnips,  rape,  rye, 
tares,  and  trefoil ; some  put  them  on  the  sainfoin  in  the 
spring  and  autumn;  but  others  object  to  this  practice, 
as  very  prejudicial,  and  often  fatal,  to  that  valuable 
plant. 

-By  sowing  the  common  turnips  at  different  times,  and 
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by  having  also  a portion  of  the  Swedish  turnip,  and  of 
rape,  rye,  and  winter  tares,  the  Surrey  farmers  are  en- 
abled to  keep  their  sheep  till  the  spring  is  pretty  far 
advanced.  If  the  turnips  should  fail,  or  the  weather 
during  the  winter  prove  so  severe,  as  to  oblige  them  to 
bring  their  sheep  into  the  farm-yard,  hay,  corn,  and 
oil-cakc  are  then  given  them,  according  as  the  purpose 
is  either  merely  to  keep  or  to  fatten  them.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  get  sheep  to  eat  a sufficient  quantity 
of  dry  hay  ; this,  however,  Mr.  Birkbeck  effected,  by 
cutting  the  hay  fine,  and  giving  the  sheep,  along  with 
it,  plenty  of  pure  water  : by  this  method  he  got  them 
to  eat  about  S|  lb.  a-piece  each  day.  It  is  a very 
common  practice  with  the  sheep  farmers,  to  sow  trefoil 
on  the  land  which  is  to  come  in  for  fallow  the  next 
year ; this,  growing  rapidly,  serves  as  excellent  food 
for  the  sheep  after  harvest : on  this,  or  on  the 
stubbles,  where  there  arc  no  downs  attached  to  the 
farm,  the  sheep  are  kept  till  the  turnips  arc  ready  ; 
they  are  also  put  upon  the  clover,  where  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  cut  it  a second  time,  or  to  keep  it  for  seed. 
Where  downs  arc  attached  to  a farm,  a great  advan- 
tage is  derived,  as  the  pasture  they  afford  is  not  only 
remarkably  fine,  but  it  is  seldom  much  injured  by  the 
heats  of  summer. 

3.  Folding. — It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  the 
Wiltshire  are  generally  used  for  folding.  As  the  hill- 
farmers  depend  principally  on  folding  for  manuring 
their  summer-fallow,  it  is  a great  object  with  them  to 
keep  large  flocks  for  that  purpose,  even  independently 
of  the  profit  arising  from  fattening  them. 

Three  or  four  sheep  are  usually  allotted  to  a square 
hurdle;  and  as  there  are  1030  square  hurdles  to  an  acre, 
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the  number  of  sheep  sufficient  to  cover  an  acre,  will 
amount  to  about  3500.  It  is  calculated  that  a flock  of  500 
will  manure  an  acre  in  about  a week.  On  the  hills  of  Sur- 
rey, the  hurdles  run  from  seven  to  nine  feet  in  length  .; 
but  they  are  staked  at  the  average  distance  of  seven  feet 
and  a half : allowing  three  sheep  to  a hurdle,  each 
sheep  wdl  have  a space  of  18  or  19  square  feet  : if  the 
sheep  are  full  grown  Wiltshire,  they  are  allowed  22 
square  feet. 

With  respect  to  the  loss  or  benefit  of  folding,  there 
is  much  difference  of  opinion  ; and  where  experiments 
are  wanting,  mere  argument  only  tends  to  confuse  the 
subject.  So  far  as  respects  the  land  held  by  the  farmer, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  manure  given  to  one 
part  of  it,  as  it  is  taken  from  another  part,  is  no  abso- 
lute gain ; but  where  the  sheep  are  fed  on  downs  of  such 
a close  and  durable  pasture,  as  not  to  be  materially  in- 
jured by  driving  the  sheep  fed  upon  them  to  fold  on  the 
arable  land,  there  may  not  be  so  much  objection  to  the 
practice.  It  would  be  difficult  to  determine  by  experi- 
ment, whether  one  part  of  the  farm  did  not  lose  as  much 
as  the  other  gained  by  this  practice  ; but  it  would  be 
comparatively  easy,  and  of  great  importance,  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  produced  by  it  on  the  sheep,  in  point  of 
health,  quality  of  wool,  and  quickness  of  fattening. 

4.  Management. — There  is  nothing  peculiar  in  this 
respect.  Most  farmers  purchase  their  lambs  at  six  or 
nine  months  old  : some  breed  them.  TheSonthDown 
are  bought  at  Lewes  fair  ; the  Wiltshire  at  Weyhill : 
both  about  Michaelmas.  The  former  are  usually  fatted 
at  two  years  old : the  latter  are  folded  during  two  sum- 
mers, aud  then  fatted  the  following  spring. 

The  more  attentive  farmers  carefully  separate  their 
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flocks,  especially  if  they  be  large,  according  to  their 
age,  &c.  and  thus  ensure  their  feeding  better,  and  fat- 
tening more  regularly,  certainly,  and  quickly.  A shep- 
herd is  commonly  allotted  to  each  flock  of  300  or  400; 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  he  has  500  under  his  care. 
The  shepherd’s  dog,  on  the  Surrey  hills,  is  remarkably 
sagacious  and  attentive. 

5.  Distempers. — The  foot-rot  prevails  more  or  less, 
wherever  sheep  arc  kept  in  the  Weald,  and  on  the  mea- 
dows near  the  confluence  of  the  Wey  with  the  Thames : 
the  meadows  on  the  borders  of  the  Mole  are  not  liable 
to  give  this  disease.  The  sheep  on  the  hills  are  remark- 
ably free  from  this,  anil  most  other  distempers.  The 
yolk , however,  of  their  fleece  is  apt  to  be  dried  up. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  average  number  kept 
on  a given  quantity  of  land  ; but  from  the  inquiries  I 
made,  1 have  reason  to  believe  that  the  hill-farmers  who 
have  some  down  land,  and  such  farmers  as  can  grow  a 
sufficient  number  of  turnips,  generally  keep  about  one 
sheep  to  the  acre,  or  four  to  five  acres. 

Lambs. — A few  years  since,  Surrey  was  much  cele- 
brated for  the  uumber  and  excellence  of  the  house- 
lambs,  which  were  sent  from  different  parts  of  it  to  the 
London  market ; but  latterly,  not  nearly  so  many  are 
reared,  and  the  practice  will  probably  remove  gradu- 
ally, first  to  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  county,  and 
ultimately  to  counties  more  distant  from  the  metropo- 
lis. There  are,  however,  still  some  farmers  who  rear 
a considerable  number  of  house-lambs,  about  £wel, 
Esher,  Walton,  &c.  ; though  from  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  labour,  and  in  the  first  cost  of  the  ewes,  the 
profits  are  not  nearly  so  great  as  they  were  formerly. 
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Dorsetshire  ewes  are  the  only  ones  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  rearing  house-lambs.  They  are  bought  at 
the  Michaelmas  Weybill  fair,  to  which  they  come, 
full  of  lamb,  from  Devonshire  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. The  earliest  begin  to  lamb  in  October,  and  they 
continue  lambing  during  the  winter.  The  price  of  the 
ewes  depends  a good  deal  on  the  time  at  which  they 
will  lamb,  running  from  two  guineas  to  31.  and  up- 
wards. 

The  ewes  are  divided  into  mothers  and  dam  ewes : 
the  latter  are  such  as  have  lost  their  lambs,  or  whose 
lambs  have  been  sold.  The  mothers  are  suffered  to  re- 
main in  the  lamb-house  with  the  lambs  all  night;  they 
are  also  brought  in  to  the  lambs  for  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  The  dams  are  brought  to  give  suck 
twice  a-day,  in  the  morning  and  afternoon . It  is  ge- 
nerally found  necessary  to  put  the  dams  into  a yoke, 
while  suckling  the  strange  lambs. 

The  ewes  are  fed  well,  while  giving  suck,  upon 
grains,  chaff,  turnips,  hay,  oil-cake,  bran,  &c.  Chalk 
mixed  up  with  a few  oats,  or  a little  wheat,  is  given  to 
the  lambs,  principally  to  prevent  or  remove  the  acidity 
of  stomach  to  which  they  are  liable.  The  lambs  are 
very  subject  to  sore  mouths,  which  arises  from  the  dif- 
ficulty of  cutting  their  teeth  : it  has  been  suggested  that 
the  most  proper,  and  probably  an  effectual  remedy  for 
this  disorder  (of  which  many  of  them  die),  would  be 
to  lance  their  gums,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  cut 
their  teeth  without  pain  or  trouble. 

The  lamb-house  is  so  constructed,  as  to  keep  the 
lambs  separate  in  distinct  pens,  according  to  their  age. 
Jt  is  kept  very  warm,  and  ought  to  be  well  littered  fre- 
quently with  clean  dry  straw. 

The  price  of  the  lambs  varies  greatly.  According 
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to  the  season  of  the  year  -when  they  are  ready  for  the 
butcher,  they  will  bring  from  25 s.  to  as  high  as  ,51. 

Grass-Lambs  are  also  brought  up  in  considerable 
numbers  about  Guildford,  Ewel,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  the  county.  Such  ewes  are  bought  as  wilt 
drop  their  lambs  in  January.  The  ewes  and  lambs  are 
fed  on  turnips,  oil*cake,  &c.  Great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  suffer  the  lambs  to  touch  the  turnips  or 
clover  when  the  frost  is  on  them,  as  that  would  inevitably 
* kill  them.  Mr.  Charles  Hall,  of  Ewel,  had  some 
grass-lambs  on  turnips  this  year,  and  he  had  contrived 
a very  ingenious  and  effectual  method  to  protect,  them 
and  the  ewes  from  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which 
might  be  adopted  on  a larger  scale,  whenever  sheep 
are  put  to  turnips  in  the  winter  time.  He  fenced  a part 
of  the  turnip-field  off  with  hurdles,  so  completely 
wattled  with  straw,  that  neither  the  rain,  snow,  nor 
wind  could  penetrate  : from  the  top  of  the  hurdles,  on 
that  side  of  the  fence  where  the  wind  was  most  likely  to 
come,  he  had  formed  a sloping  roof  of  straw,  under 
which  the  ewes  and  lamb6  might  be  protected  from  the 
weather. 

Grass-lambs,  of  course,  do  not  bring  so  much  at 
market  as  house-lambs  ; but  then  the  trouble  and  ex* 
pense  attending  the  rearing  of  them  is  not  nearly  so 
great.  They  are  ready  for  the  butcher  in  April  and 
May  : the  ewes  are  generally  fattened  and  sold  in  the 
succeeding  autumn. 
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SECT.  III. — HORSES. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  peculiar  or  remarkable  on 
this  subject.  Large,  heavy,  black  horses  are  usually 
employed  by  the  farmer.  Their  winter  keep  is  two 
bushels  of  oats  per  week,  and  straw  (usually  cut),  each 
horse:  their  spring  food,  taTes,  and  two  bus-hcls  of  oats. 
Hay  is  given  them  after  harvest,  and  during  seed-time: 
'they  are  turned  out  after  the  clover  is  cut.  Chaff  is 
generally  given,  mixed  with  their  corn.  The  black 
oats  are  by  many  preferred  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
horses*. 

On  the  light  and  sandy  loams,  where,  from  the 
most  approved  rotation  of  turnips,  barley,  clover, 
wheat,  being  followed,  the  ground  requires  and  gets 
but  few  ploughings,  four  horses  arc  reckoned  sufficient 
for  100  acres  ; but  on  strong  soils,  or  where  a different 
rotation,  requiring  a greater  number  of  ploughings,  is 
followed,  a greater  number  of  horses  is  required.  On 
light  land,  four  horses  in  a plough  will  plough  from 
one  acre  and  a quarter  to  one  acre  and  a half  in  a day, 
or  eight  hours,  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  three  in 
the  afternoon  ; but  the  furrow-slice  is  generally  broad. 
The  step  of  the  horses  in  the  plough  is  very  slow  and 
heavy.  A lighter  and  quicker  breed  would  certainly 
be  an  improvement. 

The  keep  of  horses  has  greatly  risen  in  expense  within 
these  few  years  : this  proceeds  partly  from  the  actual 


* Mr.  Pennington,  of  Lee  Place,  near  Godstone,  keeps  his  horses 
almost  constantly  in  the  open  air  in  the  farm-yard,  seldom  putting  them 
into  stable. 
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increase  in  (lie  price  of  food,  harness,  &c. ; and  in  some 
degree  from  the  greater  pride  which  the  farmer  takes, 
in  seeing  his  horses  in  good  condition.  The  Surrey 
farmers  reckon,  that  when  every  thing  is  taken  into  the 
account,  each  farm-horse  stands  them  in  nearly  50/. 
per  annum. 


SECT.  iv. — HOGS. 

Immense  numbers  of  these  were  formerly  fed  at  the 
distilleries  at  Wandsworth,  Battersea,  Vauxhall,  &c.; 
but  latterly  it  has  been  found  more  profitable  to  fatten 
oxen,  though  there  arc  still  great  supplies  sent,  both 
from  the  distilleries  at  these  places,  and  from  the  starch 
manufactories  in  this  county,  to  the  Victualling  Office. 

They  come  from  different  parts  of  England,  but 
principally  from  Berkshire,  Shropshire,  and  the  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire : the  Berkshire  breed  seems  gene- 
rally preferred.  They  are  commonly  bought  in  at  the 
age  of  15  or  16  months,  and  kept  from  18  to  24  weeks. 
It  is  remarked,  that  such  as  are  got  from  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk  arc  the  soonest  fattened  ; but  their  shape  is  not 
valuable  to  make  bacon  : the  Yorkshire  are,  on  the 
whole,  of  the  handsomest  make ; and  the  real  Essex, 
of  the  least  value. 

In  the  distilleries,  they  are  fed  at  first  almost  entirely 
on  wash  and  grains  ; afterwards,  a certain  proportion 
of  meal-dust  is  given  them.  In  the  starch  manufac- 
tories, as  the  food  is  not  nearly  so  good,  they  are 
obliged  to  give  them  pease  and  beans. 

Hogs  are  kept,  in  greater  or  less  numbers,  by  most 
of  the  farmers,  chiefly  of  the  Berkshire  and  China 
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breed.  There  is  nothing  particular  in  the  management 
of  them*.  It  certainly  would  be  a great  improvement, 
if  the  place  in  which  they  are  fed  were  distinct  from 
that  in  which  they  slept,  and  usually  lay.  Rudgwick, 
on  the  borders  of  Surrey  and  Sussex,  is  remarkable  for 
a breed  of  swine-that  fatten  to  an  enormous  size  : they 
have  been  killed  there  that  weighed  116  stone  ; 80  and 
90  stone  is  no  uncommon  weight. 


SECT.  V. POULTRY. 

On  the  commons  in  this  county,  especially  in  the 
Weald,  great  numbers  of  geese  are  kept. 

Of  fowls,  the  Dorking  breed  is  well  known  : they 
are  large,  handsome,  and  perfectly  white;  distin- 
guished by  having  five  claws  to  each  foot : they  are 
now  not  uncommon  in  gentlemen’s  poultry-yards  in 
different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

It  is  deemed  so  necessary  to  put  up  a fowl  to  fatten 


• Mr.  Marshall,  however,  mentions  two  particulars  of  practice  in  the 
fattening  of  swine  on  the  Surrey  hills,  worthy  notice.  “ In  one  of  them, 
sah  was  mixed  with  their  food,  in  the  proportion  of  a pint  to  every  two 
bushels  of  barley-meal^  under  an  opinion  that  it  kept  them  from  dis- 
orders, forwarded  their  fatting,  and  added  to  the  delicacy  and  fla- 
vour of  the  pork. 

“ In  the  other,  the  meal  or  flour,  whether  of  barley,  pease,  or  other 
grain,  was  given  to  them  Jry ; and  this  is  the  practice  of  one  of  the 
largest  and  best  farmers  on  these  hills,  under  a conviction,  resulting 
from  experience,  that  the  practice  is  less  wasteful  than  the  ordinary  one, 
of  mixing  water  with  the  flour,  and  forming  them  into  grout,  which  in 
winter  is  liable  to  be  frozen,  and  in  summer,  to  be  baked  to  the  sides  of 
(he  troughs." — ( Marital!,  ii.  416.) 

before 
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before  it  is  killed,  that  a barn-door  fowl,  or  one  taken 
directly  from  the  barn-door,  so  common  in  the  nor- 
thern counties,  is  seldom  met  with  here. 


SECT.  VI. BABBITS. 

There  are  a few  rabbit-warrens  in  Surrey;  but 
none,  I believe,  on  the  heathy  districts  in  the  west  of 
the  county,  where  certainly  they  would  be  proper  and 
profitable. 

There  is  a hare-warren  near  Bansted  Downs : it  con- 
tains about  three  acres  of  ground  : 200  brace  are 
usually  kept  in  it ; they  are  fed  in  the  summer  on  clo- 
ver, rape,  &c.  and  in  the  winter  on  bay.  The  warren 
is  surrounded  by  a brick  wall  about  ten  feet  high,  with 
openings  at  regular  distances,  within  which  are  wire 
gratings  on  hinges : these  give  way  to  the  hares, 
when  they  enter  the  warren;  and  they  are  so  con- 
structed, that  they  immediately  close  after  them,  and 
so  prevent  their  escape. 
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CHAP.  XIV. 

RURAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT.  I. LABOUR. 

IT  is  a very  general  and  well-founded  complaint  in 
Surrey,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  a sufficient 
number  of  hands  to  work  the  land  properly  ; and  that 
the  servants  are  extremely  unsettled,  continually  wan- 
dering from  one  master  to  another.  The  first  circum- 
stance may  be  accounted  for  by  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and  by  the  circumstance  of  Surrey,  as  an  arable  county, 
not  managed  in  the  most  judicious  and  economical  way 
with  respect  to  labour,  requiring  a great  number  of 
work-people.  The  remedy  is  obvious  : to  diminish  the 
number  of  hands,  by  the  introduction  of  ploughs  with- 
out drivers  ; and  to  employ  women  and  children  more 
generally,  by  the  substitution  of  drilled  turnips  instead 
of  broad-cast ; as  the  latter  require  the  skill  and  expe- 
rience of  a man,  whereas  the  former  may  easily  be  well 
hoed  by  women  and  children.  The  best  mode  of  re- 
medying the  other  evil  complained  of,  viz.  that  the 
farm-servants  are  continually  wandering  from  one  mas- 
ter to  another,  would  be  to  increase  the  difficulty  and 
risk  of  their  removing,  and  to  attach  them  more  strongly 
to  the  farm  : this  might  in  a great  measure  be  effected, 
by  encouraging  married  servants  in  preference  to  un- 
married (and  the  employing  their  wives  and  children 
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regularly,  would  have  this  effect  in  some  degree)  ; by 
giving  then  free  cottages,  and  by  rendering  their  situ- 
ation more  independent. of  the  fluctuations  in  the  value 
of  money,  by  substituting  a certain  quantity  of  corn, 
or  the  price  of  a certain  quantity  of  corn,  for  part  of 
their  money  wages.  Whatever  attached  the  servant 
to  the  farm,  either  by  giving  him  a kind  of  interest  in 
it,  or  by  rendering  his  removal  difficult  and  expensive, 
would  assuredly  remedy  the  evil  complained  of 

The  character  of  the  farm  servants  in  Surrey  is  vari- 
ously represented,  and  indeed,  from  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  different  parts  of  the  county,  it  must  be 
various.  By  some  they  are  held  up  as  sullen,  ill-tem- 
pered, lazy,  and  ignorant ; by  others,  as  blunt,  honest, 
and  attached  to  their  masters’  interest.  In  travelling 
over  the  county,  1 made  it  a point  to  enter  into 
conversation  with  most  of  the  ploughmen  1 saw  at 
work,  partly  in  order  to  inquire  into  many  things, 
some  of  which  a servant  is  better  able,  and  others  of 
which  he  is  more  willing  to  tell  than  his  master ; and 
partly  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  intelligence  and  man- 
ners of  the  servants.  With  scarcely  a single  exception, 
J found  them  not  only  disposed,  but  extremely  willing 
and  ready  to  give  me  information,  of  which  they  cer- 
tainly possessed  more  than,  from  what  1 lid  heard, 
I expected  to  have  found.  They  not  only  knew  and 
could  explain  very  clearly  the  system  that  was  followed 
on  the  farm,  but  in  general  could  assign  very  sufficient 
and  proper  reasons  for  following  one  practice  in  pre- 
ference to  another.  There  was  nothing  either  suden 
or  impudent  in  their  manners  : in  short,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception,  that  they  did  not  appear  so  active  as  1 
have  seen  farm  servants  in  the  other  parts  of  England, 
there  was  nothing  in  their  appearance,  disposition,  or 
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manners,  that  one  would  wish  away.  This,  however, 
applies  principally  to  the  farm  servants  in  the  middle 
and  remote  parts  of  the  county : those  that  live  within 
the  more  immediate  influence  of  the  metropolis,  or  who 
are  often  sent  thither,  are  not  so  unexceptionable.  Bnt 
though  the  farm  servants  in  Surrey  are  tractable,  they 
are  extremely  prejudiced  against  any  new  practice : in 
this,  indeed,  they  are  countenanced  by  many  of  their 
masters  : but  even  if  a Surrey  farmer  were  disposed  to 
try  or  indroduce  any  new  practices,  he  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  overcome  the  prejudices  of  his  ser- 
vants : their  very  attachment  to  his  interest  would 
make  them  set  their  faces  against  what  their  prejudice 
would  represent  as  sure  never  to  answer. 

The  wages  given  to  farm  servants  differs  in  different 
parts  of  the  county:  in  the  Weald  it  is  rather  lower, 
perhaps  by  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  in  the  week,  than  it  is  in  the 
central  parts  of  the  county  : and  within  six  or  seven 
miles  of  London,  it  is  fully  one-fifth  higher.  In  win- 
ter the  wages  are  about  2s.  in  the  week  lower  than  in  the 
summer  half  year.  W hen  servants  are  hired  by  the 
year  and  boarded,  the  wages  are  from  11/.  to  15/.  : by 
the  week,  without  board,  the  wages  are  from  13s.  to 
15 s.  A ploughboy  gets  nearly  the  half  of  a plough- 
man. A shepherd  is  allowed  from  12s.  to  15s.  a week, 
with  one  bushel  of  oats  per  month  for  his  dog  : and  in 
some  places,  the  keep  of  three  or  four  sheep  besides. 
Women  are  paid  8d.  or  9 d.  per  day,  and  a herd-boy, 
3d.  or  4d.  without  meat.  These  are  the  general  wages 
in  the  middle  parts  of  the  county  : of  course,  where  a 
servant  is  expected  to  superintend  the  whole  manage- 
ment of  the  farm,  or  where  he  is  a remarkably  good 
ploughman,  his  wages  are  greater. 

Labourers  generally  work  by  the  piece  : where  they 
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are  hired  by  the  week,  their  wages  are  from  12s.  to  14s. 
sometimes  2s.  6 d.  per  day.  Most  of  the  prices  of 
piece-work  have  been  already  noted  under  their  diffe- 
rent heads  : hut  it  may  be  proper  to  collect  them  here. 

Hoeing  beans  the  first  time,  from  7s.  to  8s. ; the 
second  time,  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  acre. 

Hoeing  turnips  the  first  time,  from  8s.  to  9s.  ; the 
second  time,  from  6s.  to  7s. 

Hoeing  carrots  three  times,  from  40s.  to  two  gui- 
neas; 5s.  per  load  for  taking  them  up  with  the  spade, 
5s.  for  bunching  them,  and  2s.  for  washing  them. 

Reaping  or  bagging  wheat,  from  16s.  to  20s.  per  acre. 

Mowing  barley  and  oats,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s. 

Bagging  beans,  from  7s.  to  8s. 

Hooking  pease,  from  5s.  to  7s. 

Mowing  clover-hay,  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s. 

Mowing  meadow-bay,  from  5s.  to  5s.  5d. 

Mowing  sainfoin-hay,  from  3s.  to  4s.  6d. 

It  is  evident  that  the  prices  of  mowing  or  bagging 
must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
crop  and  the  weather  at  the  time  of  harvest.  Some 
farmers  engage  harvest  men,  i.  e.  men  to  work  during 
the  harvest,  either  at  so  much  during  the  harvest 
month,  or  at  so  much  per  week.  The  wages  then  are 
about  one  guinea  per  week  : the  harvest  is  not  reckoned 
to  begin  till  the  wheat  is  ripe ; so  that  pease  and  the 
earlier  kinds  of  oats,  being  cut  down  before  the  regular 
harvest  commences,  and  beans  after  it  is  over,  are  less 
expensive. 

Thrashing  is  sometimes  done  by  the  day,  but  more 
commonly  by  the  quarter : the  price  varies  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  crop,  and  the  consequent  ease  or 
difficulty  with  which  the  corn  is  separated  from  the 
straw. 
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Wheat  is  thrashed  per  quarter  for  4s.  or  5s. 

Rye  at  much  the  same  price,  rather  lower. 

Barley  and  oats,  for  2f.  6d.  or  3s. 

Pease,  for  2s.  or  2s.  6d. 

Beans  rather  lower,  for  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 

flay  is  cut  and  bound  for  the  market  at  about  2s.  6d. 
or  2s.  9d.  per  load. 

The  water-furrows  are  cut  and  cleared  at  from  one 
halfpenny  to  lrf.  per  rod,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  &c. 

A three-foot  ditch  is  made  for  Is.  Od.  per  rod,  if  the 
ground  is  not  stony. 

Paring,  burning,  and  spreading  the  ashes,  costs  in 
most  cases,  from  35s.  to  40s.  per  acre  : but  the  price 
here  must  greatly  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  turf, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil. 

The  hours  of  work  are  from  six  to  six  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  from  light  till  dark  in  the  winter.  In  summer 
the  ploughman  goes  out  at  seven  and  returns  at  three  ; 
his  dinner  is  brought  to  him  in  the  field  : in  winter  he 
continues  at  the  plough  about  six  hours. 

The  principal  animal  foot!  used  by  the  farm  servants, 
is  pork  or  baton  broiled  over  the  fire.  It  may  be 
thought,  that  where  a man  has  a large  family  to  sup- 
port, it  would  be  much  more  economical  to  buy  such 
kind  of  meat,  as,  with  the  assistance  of  pease  or  barley, 
might  go  a long  way  in  supplying  nourishing  food,  by 
being  made  into  soup  or  broth.  This  was  suggested 
to  his  servants  by  a very  intelligent  farmer  in  Surrey, 
but  the  reply  was  a satisfactory  answer,  that  the  'price 
of  fuel  was  so  enormously  high,  that  the  additional 
quantity  requisite  to  boil  their  meat,  would  cost  more 
money  than  would  be  saved  by  the  different  mode  of 
cookery-  .- 
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It  is  well  known,  that  labourers  in  London  will  spend 
nearly  their  whole  wages  in  the  purchase  of  something 
nice  for  their  palates  ; and  there  is  some  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  this  mode  of  laying  out  money  (than 
which  none  can  be  more  despicable  and  improper),  is 
creeping  among  the  Surrey  labourers  : at  least  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  they  are  not  nearly  so  economical  as  they 
ought  to  be  in  the  article  of  food,  and  that  they  will  too 
often  suffer  themselves  and  their  children  to  go  ill 
clothed,  in  order  to  live  well. 

The  price  of  all  kinds  of  provisions  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  the  London  market,  except  in  the  more 
remote  parts,  where  they  are  cheaper,  especially  poul- 
try and  vegetables.  The  great  increase  in  the  price  of 
provisions  within  these  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  and  the 
carelessness  and  extravagance  of  farm  servants,  joined 
to  the  trouble  they  give  when  in  the  house,  have  in- 
duced most  of  the  farmers  to  leave  off  having  any  male 
servants  boarded  with  them. 

Coal  finds  its  way  into  all  parts  of  the  county  ; and 
near  London,  where  the  carriage  is  easy,  and  where 
there  is  nothing  else  to  burn,  it  is  used  even  by  the  cot- 
tagers ; but  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  furze,  turf, 
and  peat  fires,  arc  most  common  in  all  the  cottages. 
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CHAP.  XV. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


SECT.  J. ROADS. 

Til  E turnpike  roads  in  this  county  are  in  general 
not  very  welt  attended  to,  or  very  judiciously  managed. 
It  is  true,  the  materials  for  their  formation  are  not  of  the 
best  kind,  consisting  principally  of  small  flinty  gruVel, 
which  under  the  weight  of  the  ponderous  arnd  heavily 
loaded  waggons,  is  speedily  crushed  to  powder.  lint 
in  many  parts  of  the  connty,  large  flints  might  be  pro- 
cured, which,  if  they  were  properly  managed,  would 
make  a good  road.  It  is  objected  to  the  use  of  flints, 
that  they  arc  too  brittle,  and  consequently  are  easily 
ground  down,  and  soon  are  little,  if  any  thing,  superior 
to  gravel : but  if  a good  coat  of  flints  of  a proper  sire 
be  carefully  laid  on,  mixed  with  a small  proportion  of 
chalk,  the  latter  will  cement  and  bind  the  flints  after 
they  are  broken,  and  together  they  will  form  a very- 
good  road. 

The  principal  causes  of  the  badness  of  the  roads  in 
many  parts  of  Surrey,  are,  1st,  The  want  of  a proper 
foundation  ; 2d,  too  flat  a form ; 3d,  the  suffering  the 
water  to  stand  upon  them;  4th,  not  scraping  tire  mud 
off  them  in  winter,  and  the  dust  in  summer  ; and  5th, 
the  height  of  the  hedges  and  the  overhanging  of  the 
hedge-row  timber,  which  prevents  the  free  circulation 
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of  (he  air,  and  consequently  the  drying  of  the  roads. 
In  many  parts  of  the  county,  the  roads,  even  where 
there  is  a great  deal  of  traffic  upon  them,  are  far  too 
narrow. 

With  respect  to  materials,  the  flints  which  lie  in 
such  great  abundance  on  the  Surrey  hills,,  ought  to  be 
gathered  and  used  more  generally  : they  are  certainly 
the  best  the  county  affords,  much  superior  to  the  gra- 
vel, even  when  it  is  carefully  sifted  from  the  earth 
and  dust.  In  the  Weald  they  have  a hard  blackish 
stone,  considerably  larger  than  the  flints,  but  not  equal 
to  them  in  forming  a durable  road. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  on  all  roads,  but  espe- 
cially on  such  as  are  formed  of  soft  or  brittle  materials, 
the  large,  heavy,  broad-wheeled  waggons  are  very  pre- 
judicial : they  do  not  indeed  make  ruts,  but  they  grind 
every  thing  to  powder ; and  thus  in  the  winter  time, 
the  roads  necessarily  become  heavy  and  bad.  Besides, 
when  it  is  necessary  to  lock  their  wheels,  they  tear  up 
the  road  in  a disgraceful  manner. 

The  cross-roads  are  good  on  the  hills,  and  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  county ; but  on  the  clays  of  the 
Weald,  and  on  the  sands,  as  well  as  in  the  low  parts 
of  the  county  near  the  Thames,  they  are  very  indif- 
ferent. 

The  expense  attending  the  roads  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  following  account  of  the  expenditure  of  several 
lines  of  road,  for  the  seven  years  commencing  Febru- 
ary 1795,  and  ending  February.  1802. 


t 
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I.  Stones- End  and  Kennington. 

Length  of  road  from  Stones-cnd  to  Merton  and 
Hazard  bridges,  1 mile  5 furlongs  2 poles. 


Expended. 

FromFeb.  1795  to  Feb.  179G,  £.745  18  4 

1796  1797,  686  11  3 

1797  1798,  573  8 1 

1798  1799,  569  8 2 

1799  1800,  1017  8 2 

1800  1801,  2127  9 0 

1801  1802,  1549  18  1 

7270  1 1 

Average  of  seven  years,  .£.1038  11  7 


II.  Croydon  Division. 

Length  of  road  from  Hazard’s  bridge  to  the  north 
end  of  Streatham  parish,  on  Brixton  Causeway-hill, 


2 miles  3 furlongs  29  poles. 

Expended. 

FromFeb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796, £.  183  2 10 

1796  1797,  425.10  11 

1797  1798,  346  2 2 

1798  1799,  352  15  10 

1799  1800,  361  9 3 

1800  1801,  251  8 0 

1801  1802,  227  14  7 

2148  3 7 

Average  of  seven  years,  £.  306  17  8 


Length 
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Length  of  road  from  Brixton  Causeway-hill  to 
Hermitage  bridge,  2 miles  2 furlongs  23  poles. 

Expended. 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  £.183  2 10 

1796  1797,  525  11  9 

1797  179S,  346  2 2 

1798  1799 352  15  0 

1799  1800,  361  9 3 

1800  1801,  251  8 0 

1801  1802,  227  14  7 


2248  3 7 

Average  of  seven  years,  £.321  3 4: 


Length  of  road  from  Hermitage  bridge  to  Croydon 
turnpike,  2 miles  4 furlongs  28  poles. 

Expended. 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  £.256  7 9 

1796  1797,  455  16  4 

1797  1798,  485  0 1 

1798  1799,  493  16  2 < 

1799  1800,  506  1 0 

1800  1801 351  18  11 

1801  1802,  318  16  3 


2867  16  6 

Average  of  seven  years,  £.409  13  0 


Total  average  per  annum  for  the  whole  Croydon  di- 
vision, 1037/.  lls.  8t/. 

\ . . 1 ' ■ 
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HI.  East  Grinstead  Division. 

Length  of  road  from  Croydon  turnpike  to  the  \Vhit« 
Hart  at  Godstone,  9 miles  1 furlong  19  poles. 


Expended, 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  -£.498  5 4 

1796  1797,  563  4 6 

17&7  — — 1898,  560  10  0 

1798  1799,  546  12  3 

1799  — _ 1800,  624  17  9 

1800  1801,  491  12  6 

1801  1802,  535  3 8 


3820  6 8 

Average  of  seven  years,  •*••••«•••  £ • 545  15  3 


Length  of  road  from  the  White  Hart  at  Godstone, 
to  Witch-cross,  in  Ashdown  Forest,  14  miles  3 furlongs 
g6  poles. 


. . . Expended, 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  £.747  7 7 

1796  1797,  744  15  2 

1797  1798,  980  15  0 

1798  _ — ,1799,  959  18  6 

1799  1800,  1077  6 7 

18C0  1801,  857  8 7 

1801  „ 1802,  802  15  5 


' 6170  7 7 

Average  of  seven  years,  .«.......£.  881  9 8 

Total  average  per  annum  for  seven  years  for  the 
whole  East  Grinstead  division,  14271.  4s.  11  d. 

IV.  Kingston 
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IV.  Kingston  Division- 

Length  of  road  from  the  Plough  and  Harrow  at 
Newington,  to  Kingston,  9 miles  7 furlongs  32  poles. 


Expended. 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  £ 622  13  4 

1796  1797,  706  19  7 

1797  1798,  1131  14  9 

1798  — - 1799,  1199  6 2 

1799  1800,  „ 1228  19  4 

1800  >1801,  854  14  10 

1801  1802,  774  5 3 

6518  13  3 

Average  of  seven  years,  .£.931  4 9 


V.  Sutton  Division. 

Length  of  road  from  Merton  bridge  to  the  south 
end  of  Clapham-coiumon,  2 miles  3 furlongs  24  poles. 


Expended. 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  £.233  10  4 

1796  1797,  415  2 8 

1797  1798,  441  5 6 

1798  1799,  649  14  10 

1799  1800,  ........ 460  17  2 

18(H)  1801,  320  10  8 

1801  — - 1802,  290  7 3 

Lxpcnded  extra  within  the  last  two  )enrs,  2S59  18  0 

5151  6 5 

Average  of  seven  years,  £.  735  IS  0 


n n 4 Length 
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Length  of  road  from  the  south  end  of  Clapham- 
common  to  the  town  of  Sutton,  6 miles  6 furlongs 


Expended. 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  £.  389  3 0 

1796  1797,  691  17  2 

1797  1798,  735  9 3 

1798  1799,  749  11  5 

1799  J800,  768  2 3 

1800  1801,  534  4 2 

1801  1802,  483  18  2 


4352  5 5 

Average  for  seven  years,  £.621  15  0 


Total  average  per  annum  for  seven  years  for  the 
whole  Sutton  division,  1357/.  13s. 

VI.  Camberwell  and  Peckham  Rouds. 

Length  of  road  from  the  Elephant  and  Castle, 
Newington,  to  the  Fox-under-the-Hill,  Camberwell ; 
and  from  Camberwell-green  to  the  cast  end  of  Pcck- 
liam-lane,  4 miles  15  poles. 


Expended. 

FromFeb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  ....£.350  0 0 

1796  1797,  700  0 0 

1797  1798,  900  0 0 

1798  1799,  700  0 0 

1799  1800,  850  0 0 

1800  1801,  700  0 0 

1S01  1802,  700  0 0 


4900  0 0 

Average  of  seven  years,  £.  700  0 0 


VII.  Stock- 
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Vrlf.  Stockwell  Road. 

Length  of  road  from  Vauxhall  bridge  through 
Stockwell,  to  Brixtou  Causeway,  1 mile  4 furlongs 


30  poles. 

Expended, 

From  Feb.  1795  to  Feb.  1796,  £.60  0 0 

1796  1797,  80  0 0 

1797  1798,  SO  0 0 

1798  1799,  130  0 0 

1799  __  1800,  80  0 0 

1800  1801,  80  0 0 

J801  1802,  80  0 0 


590  0 0 

Average  of  seven  years,  ....£.81  5 0 


Total  length  of  road,  58  miles  4 furlongs  7 poles ; 
the  total  average  expense  of  which  is  65761.  14s.  or 
about  112/.  per  mile. 

Iron  Rail-ways. — The  iron  rail-way  that  has  lately 
Ireen  made  between  Wandsworth  and  Mestham,  is  the 
first  instance  of  the  application  of  this  mode  of  forming 
roads  for  general  use  ; the  other  rail-ways  in  the  king- 
dom being  confined  to  the  carriage  of  goods  belonging 
to  individuals,  and  not  open  in  the  same  manner  as 
canals  are.  The  Surrey  rail-way  was  first  projected 
and  begun  in  1802  and  1803  : the  part  that  runs  from 
Wandsworth  to  Croydon  was  soon  completed,  and  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  induced  the  proprietors  to 
carry  it  on  to  Mestham. 

A large  basin,  capable  of  holding  more  than  thirty 

barges 
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barges,  is  made  at  Wandsworth,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a junction  between  the  Thames  and  the  rail- 
way. From  this  basin,  the  rail-way  with  a .double 
line,  one  for  the  passage  of  waggons  to  Croydon,  and 
the  other  for  the  return,  is  carried  in  such  a manner,  as 
to  lie  on  the  ground,  where  it  is  naturally  level,  or 
nearly  so,  and  to  approach  the  principal  of  the  nume- 
rous manufactories  which  cover  the  banks  of  the  W au- 
dio. Short  branches  go  off  to  some  of  these  in  different 
parts  of  the  road  between  Wandsworth  and  Croydon. 
In  order  that  the  waggon  going  in  one  direction  may 
return  at  any  part  of  the  route,  there  are  at  short  dis- 
tances diagonal  rail-ways,  and  a bar  of  iron  moving  on 
a pivot : by  turning  this  bar  the  waggon  can  be  moved 
from  one  line  to  the  other.  As  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  the  rail-way  should  be  laid  as  nearly  as 
possible  with  a very  small  inclination,  it  is  obvious, 
that  the  greatest  expense  attending  it  will  arise  from 
forming  this  where  the  ground  is  naturally  uneven.  As 
far  as  Croydon,  there  was  little  difficulty  or  trouble ; 
but  on  the  second  part,  viz.  from  Croydon  to  Mest- 
harn,  there  were  many  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  and 
much  expense  incurred  : several  vallies  from  ten  to 
thirty  feet  deep  lay  in  the  way,  which  it  was  necessary 
to  fill  up,  and  some  arches  were  to  be  thrown  across 
other  parts  of  the  road.  A little  beyond  the  lied  Lion 
at  Smitbam  Bottom,  they  have  been  obliged  to  raise  a 
valley  above  twenty  feet  perpendicular,  and  to  build 
an  arch  sufficiently  high  to  admit  the  passage  under- 
neath of  a waggon  loaded  with  hay,  &c.  from  the 
Downs  to  Smitham  Bottom.  In  another  part  of  this 
Second  division  of  the  rail-way,  they  have  been  obliged 
not  only  to  build  an  arch,  but  to  hollow  the  ground 
out  below  it,  in  order  that  they  might  at  the  same 

time 
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time  keep  the  level,  by  not  raising  the  arch  too  high, 
and  admit  a loaded  waggon  to  pass  underneath  it. 

The  breadth  of  the  road  which  is  occupied  by  the 
going  and  returning  rail-ways  and  a foot-path,  is 
twenty-four  feet : the  rise  is  one  inch  to  every  four 
bars,  or  ten  feet.  The  distance  from  Wandsworth  to 
Croydon  by  the  rail-way,  is  about  ten  miles : from 
Croydon  to  Mestham,  about  seven  miles. 

Of  the  great  advantage  of  iron  rail-ways,  so  far  as 
respects  the  ease  of  carriage,  the  following  trial  is  a 
complete  proof.  “ The  Surrey  iron  rail-way  being  com- 
pleted and  opened  for  the  carriage  of  goods  all  the  way 
from  Wandsworth  to  Mestham,  a bet  was  made  be- 
tween two  gentlemen,  that  a common  horse  could  draw 
36  tons  for  six  miles  along  (lie  road,  and  that  he  should 
draw  this  weight  from  a dead  pull,  as  well  as  turn  it 
round  the  occasional  windings  of  the  road.  The  24th 
of  July  (1805)  was  fixed  on  for  the  trial,  when  a num- 
ber of  gentlemen  assembled  near  Mestham,  to  see  this 
extraordinary  triumph  of  art.  Twelve  waggons  loaded 
with  stones,  each  waggon  weighing  above  three  tons, 
were  chained  together,  and  a horse  taken  promiscu- 
ously from  the  timber-cart  of  Mr.  Harwood,  was  yoked 
into  the  team.  lie  started  from  near  the  Fox  public- 
house,  and  drew  ihc  immense  chain  of  waggons  with 
apparent  ease  to  near  the  turnpike  at  Croydon,  a dis- 
tance of  six  miles,  in  one  hour  and  forty-one  minutes, 
which  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In 
the  course  of  this  time  he  stopped  four  trines,  to  shew 
that  it  w as  not  by  the  impetus  of  the  descent  that  the 
power  was  acquired  ; and  after  each  stoppage  he  drew 
off  the  chain  of  w aggons  from  a dead  rest.'  Having 
gained  his  wager,  Mr.  Hanks  ordered  four  more  loaded 
waggons  to  be  added  to  the  cavalcade,  with  which  the 

same 
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same  horse  again  set  off  with  undiminisbed  power ; and 
still  further  to  shew  the  effect  of  the  mil- way  in  facili- 
tating motion,  he  directed  the  attending  workmen,  to 
the  number  of  about  fifty,  to  mount  on  the  waggons, 
when  the  horse  proceeded  without  the  least  distress. 
After  the  trials,  the  waggons  were  taken  to  the  weighing 
machine,  and  it  appeared  that  the  whole  weight  was  as 
follows : 

Tons.  Cxct.  Qrsm 

Twelve  waggons,  first  linked  together,  ....  38  4 2 

Four  waggons  afterwards  attached,  13  2 0 

Supposed  weight  of  fifty  labourers,  4 0 0 

Total,  55  6 2*’* 


Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  iron  rail-ways 
■with  respect  to  facility  and  motion,  this  road  does  not 
appear  to  be  much  used,  nor  is  it  probable  that  rail- 
ways will  ever  come  into  general  use.  The  expense 
attending  the  formation  of  them,  except  where  the 
ground  is  naturally  level,  is  enormous  ; and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  advantages,  and  consequently  tire  gain, 
are  confined  to  carriage  in  one  direction.  The  iron 
jail-way  from  Croydon  to  Wandsworth,  lies  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  so  many  extensive  manufactures, 
that  it  may  possibly  answer ; but  the  division  from 
Meslham  to  Croydon,  running  through  a tract  of 
country  destitute  of  manufactures,  and  having  only 
the  lime,  fullers-earth,  stone,  and  corn  to  depend  upon 
at  the  further  extremity,  can  never  pay  very  well. 


* Annual  Register,  1805,  Chronicle,  p.  408. 
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SECT.  II. — CANALS. 

I 

There  is  good  reason  (o  believe  that  the  first  locks 
erected  in  this  kingdom  Were  those  on  the  Wey.  Sir 
Richard  Weston,  of  Sutton,  near  Guildford,  brought 
this  contrivance  over  with  him  from  the  Netherlands, 
between  1615  and  1650.  Under  his  direction  the  plan 
for  rendering  the  Wey  navigable  from  Guildford  to 
-Weybridge  was  formed  ; a bill  for  that  purpose  was 
brought  into  Parliament  in  1650,  and  passed  in  1651 ; 
but  the  navigation  was  not  carried  into  execution  till 
towards  the  end  of  that  century.  In  1760  the  naviga- 
tion was  extended  to  Godaiming  : between  this  place 
and  Guildford  there  are  four  locks  : there  are  ten  barges 
of  45  tons  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Godaiming, 
and  eighteen  or.  twenty  others  occasionally.  Timber, 
plank,  hoops,  bark,  fionr,  and  paper,  are  sent  to 
London.  The  navigation  separates  from  the  course  of 
the  river  a little  below  Purford  Lodge:  at  the  time  of 
the  formation  of  the  navigation  at  this  place,  Purford- 
.park  house  was  found  to  be  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
above  the  Thames*. 

The 


* I have  been  extremely  anxious  to  collect  some  information  respect* 
ing  Sir  Richard  Weston,  of  Sutton,  near  Guildford,  to  whom  this  coun- 
try is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  locks  for  canals  ( Aubrey  adds 
turnpikes,  and  tumlljng  buy  for  rivers;,  of  clover,  and  probably  of  sain- 
foin and  turnips  : but  every  biographical  work  to  which  I can  get  access, 
is  silent  respecting  him,  while  they  are  loquacious  on  the  lives  of  men 
whose  merits  are  very  inferior.  It  is  probable  that  Sir  Richard  Weston 
went  into  the  Netherlands  during  the  civil,  wars;  he  appears,  however, 
to  have  returned  before  the  Restoration.  Aubrey  says  he  introduced 
clover  into  England  about  1(M£ : the  first  edition  of  bis  “ Directions  for 

the 
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The  next  canal  that  was  made  in  Surrey,  is  that 
from  Basingstoke  to  the  Thames.  This  canal  is  prin- 
cipally fed  by  the  little  river  Loddon  : it  passes  out  of 
Hampshire  into  Surrey  near  Dradbrook,  which  divides 
the  counties;  it  thence  turns  up  to  Colingley-moor, 
and  returns  by  Purbrighl  and  Oak-farm  into  the  river 
Wey,  near  the  village  of  Westby:  it  has  a fall  of  195 
feet  from  Dradbrook  to  where  it  runs  into  the  Wey,  a 
distance  of  about  15  miles.  There  is  a branch  over 
Hook-common  to  Turgis-green,  of  six  miles,  aqtHcvel. 
In  1796  the  Basingstoke  canal  was  completed,  and 
made  navigable  to  London.  Timber  is  the  principal 
article  conveyed  by  it* 

“ The  Grand  Surrey  Canal  Dock  at  Rotherhithe  has 
been  lately  opened.  This  dock,  or  basin,  will  con- 
tain about  100  sail  of  square-rigged  vessels,  at  any 
draught  of  water  in  which  they  can  approach  the  pool. 
This  public  work  was  first  suggested  • and  laid  out  by 
Mr.  Dodd,  the  engineer,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  im- 
mediately after  obtained  for  its  execution.  The  dock, 
and  main  line  of  canal,  and  collateral  cuts,  are  as  fol- 
lows: the  ship-dock,  immediately  communicating  with 
the  river  Thames,  n little  below  King’s-mills,  Rotlier- 
hithc,  gives  admission  into  the  grand  dock  or  basin  : 
on  the  north,  south-east,  and  west  sides  of  the  latter, 
is  an  extensive  site  for  building  wharfs,  warehouses, 
&c. : and  in  the  centre  of  the  dock,  a large  island  for 
the  same  purpose,  to  which  there  is  access  by  a draw* 


the  Improvement  of  Barren  and  Heathy  Land,  was  published  about 
1650.”  In  this  work,  the  nature,  uses,  and  mode  of  cultivating  clover 
and  turnips,  are  very  fully  laid  down ; it  is  addressed  to  his  Sons.  1b 
the  Introduction  to  Maunihg,  he  is  said  to  have  died  in  16511:  Aubrey 
dates  his  death  in  1653,  “ in  hi*  ciuaacterical  year  63,” — fAuirtj,  iii. 
p.  V29),  . . • 
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bridge.  Tlie  main  line  of  canal,  passing  From  the 
dock,  runs  nearly  in  a south  line  on  the  west  of  Dept- 
ford, and  from  thence  in  a west  line,  crossing  the  Kent, 
Camber  well,  and  ('la  pham  roads, enters  the  Thames  again 
at  Vaux hall-creek.  Attached  to  this  main  line  is  a collate- 
ral cut  to  Peckhani,  Horsemonger-lanc,  Southwark,  ami 
Jlutt-lnne,  Deptford.  The  w hole  of  this  range  of  eight 
miles  is  upon  one  entire  level,  without  a lock,  and 
peninsulates  the  south  of  the  metropolis,  with  which 
the  Croydon  Canal  forms  a junction.  The  upper  lines 
and  levels  of  this  canal  extend  from  Kenninglon-com- 
moh,  along  the  Wash  way,  to  Rus  hey -green,  Stock- 
well,  passing  in  the  vicinity  of  Clapham  and  Tooting 
to  Mitcham.” 

The  Croydon  Canal  was  first  projected  in  1800,  and 
the  Act  obtained  for  it  in  1801.  According  to  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Act,  the  reason  for  making  this  canal  is, 
to  open  a communication  for  the  cheap  and  ready  con- 
veyance of  all  kinds  of  comnuMlities  from  the  counties 
of  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  Kent,  to  the  metropolis;  and 
of  coals,  manure,  and  other  articles,  from  thence  inta 
the  country  ; and  to  supply  the  towns  of  Croydon, 
Streatham,  Dulwich,  Norwood,  and  Sydenham,  with 
water.  The  canal  is  tq.run  from  near  the  town  of  Croy- 
don, through  the  parishes  of  Croydon,  Battersea,  Cam- 
berwell, Deptford,  and  Rotkerhilhe,  and  of  Beckenham 
and  Lewisham,  and  the  township  of  Sydenham,  intothe 
GrandSurrey  Canal  in  Deptford  parish.  Mr.  Rennie  gave 
in  two  estimates : one  on  the  plan  of  a canal,  and  boats 
carrying  25  tons  burthen,  which  amounted  toGi,lC0f. ; 
the  other  on  the  plan  of  the  boats  being  conveyed  from 
one  level  to  another  by  inclined  planes,  amounting  to 
46,5 16{.  The  former  plan,  though  much  more  expen- 
sive, 
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sive,  was  preferred,  and  the  canal  is  now  completed  as 
far  as  Norwood. 

It  is  evident  that  all  the  canals  which  are  or  may  be 
made  in  this  county,  if  they  terminate  within  it,  must 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  the  goods  conveyed  from 
the  metropolis  for  their  support : with  the  exception  of 
the  manufactories  established  near  the  river  Wandle, 
there  are  none  in  the  county  which  can  supply  a regu- 
lar and  ample  carnage  from  the  country  to  the  metro- 
polis. Of  the  advantage  to  the  county  itself  from  ca- 
nals, there  can  be  no  doubt : the  easy  and  cheap  con- 
veyance, even  of  coals  and  manure,  would  be  a great 
means  both  of  improving  the  land,  and  increasing  the 
comforts  of  the  inhabitants  ; but  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  a country  purely  agricultural,  except  under 
very  peculiar  and  favourable  circumstances,  can  main- 
tain a sufficient  export  trade  to  keep  up  a canal. 


SECT,  ill.— 

The  following  is  a list  of 
markets  in  Surrey  : 

Names  of  Places.  Markets. 

Battersea,  

Bletchingley,  

Bookharu,  

I • 1 

Camberwell,  


•FAISS. 

the  principal  fairs  and 
Fairs. 

In  Easter  week,  for  toys, 
&c. 

June  22  and  Nov.  2,  for 
horses,  bullocks,  and 
toys. 

Old  Michaelmas  Day, 
cattle,  horses,  &c. 

August  18,  toys. 

Chertsev, 
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Names  of  Places. 

Markets. 

Fairs. 

Chertsey 

Wednesday. 

First  Monday  in  Lent, 
horses,  cattle,  and  hops. 
May  14,  horses  and 
cattle.  Aug. 6, Sept. 2 5, 
horses,  cattle,  and  hogs. 

Cobham, 

"" 

March  17,  December  11, 
horses  and  sheep. 

Croydon, 

Saturday. 

July  5,  Oct.  2,  lambs, 
sheep,  horses,  cattle. 
The  October  fair  is  ret. 
markable  for  the  im- 
mense quantities  of 
walnuts  exposed  to  sale . 

Dorking, 

Thursday,  a very  large 
market  for  poultry: 
it  is  likewise  a good 
meal  and  corn  mar- 
ket. 

The  day  before  Ascension 
Day,  formerly  one  df 
the  largest  in  England 
for  lambs;  now  prin- 
cipally for  toys. 

Dulwich, 

. — — 

Monday  after  Trinity 
Monday,  toys. 

Egham, 

— 

May  30,  toys. 

Epj  ini, 

— 

August  5,  toys. 

Ewel, 

There  is  the  name, 
but  very  little  of  the 
appearance  of  a 
market,  on  Thurs- 
day. 

May  12,  Oct.  29.  At  the 
autumn  fair,  great 
numbers  of  lambs,  Dor- 
set ewes,  and  other 
sheep,  are  exposed  to 
sale : many  saddle- 

horses,  a few  cart- 
horses, hogs,  and  cattle. 

Farnham, 

Thursday.  Tliis  was 
formerly  one  of  the 

Holy  Thursday,  June  4, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep, 

/ , 

greatest  corn  mar- 
kets in  this  part  of 
England. 

and  hogs.  Nov.  13, 
horses  and  cattle. 

Froger-heath, 

— 

June  16,  pedlars'  ware. 

Godal.ning, 

Wednesday. 

Feb.  13,  sheep,  cattle, 
horses,  hops.  July  10, 
horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  store  .pigs. 

araRsr.j 

0 o 

Guildford 
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Homes  of  Places.  Markets.  Fairs. 

Guildford,  Saturday.  This  is  a May  4,  Nov.  2,  "horses, 

great  corn  market : cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

250  loads  of  wheat  At  the  spring  fair  in  the 
have  been  exposed  year  1800,  there  was 


to  sale  in  it. 


Ham,  near  Richmond,  

llaslemere,  Tuesday. 

Katberine-hili,  

'Kingston,  Safurdity. 


Leatherhead, 

Limpsfield, 

Linglicld, 

Mitcham, 

Mortlake, 

Peckham, 

Ripley, 


a very  extraordinary 
number  of  cattle  ex- 
posed to  sale:  the 

sheep  and  lainbs  only 
amounted  to  30,000. 

May  26,  pedlars’  ware. 

May  12,  Sept.  25,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs. 

Oct.  2,  horses,  household 
goods,  and  apparel. 

Thursday,  Friday,  and 
Saturday  in  Whit- week, 
horses  and  toys.  Aug.  2, 
horses.  Aug.  3 and  4, 
fruit  and  pedlary.  Ndv. 
13,  is  a very  large  fair 
for  cattle  of  the  Welsh, 
Scotch, and  IrishbrCacfs: 
it  is  frequented  by  far- 
riers from  Kent, Sussex, 
"Essex,  Hants,  Hertford- 
shire, and  Bedfordshire: 
-there  is  also  a great 
show  of  bogs,  sheep,  & c. 

Old  Michaebnas  Day, 
Oct.  10,  horses,  cattle, 
&c. 

May  22. 

May  12,  June  29,  July  25, 
-Oct.  10,  cattle  and  ped- 
lary. 

August  12,  toys. 

July  19,  toys. 

August  21,  toys. 

Nov.  10,  cattle,  sheep, 
pigs,  pedlary. 

'Riegate, 
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iNirnet  of  Places.  , Markets. 
Riegate,  Tuesday.  This  is  a great 

market  for  corn, 
especially  wheat. 


Thorpe,  near  Egham, 
Walton, 


Wanbro’,  near  Guildford,  

Wandsworth,  


.Woking, 

Wonersh, 


Fairs. 

Whit-Monday,  bullocks 
and  horses.  First  Wed- 
nesday in  every  month, 
a market  for  cattle. 

May  Si),  pedlary. 

Wednesday  in  Easter 
week,  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep. 

Sept.  4,  horses,  cattle, 
sheep. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
W ednesday  in  Whit- 
week,  toys. 

Whit-Tucsday,  toys. 

July  11,  and  Oct.  18. 
The  latter,  for  cattle, 
is  kept  at  Slmmley,  in 
this  parish. 


The  principal  markets  are,  Guildford,  Riegate,  and 
Kingston  : the  most  important  fairs,  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view,  are  those  of  Croydon,  Kingston,  and 
Ewcl . 


•SECT.  IV. — MANUFACTURES. 

Although  Surrey  can  by  no  means  be  called  a ma- 
nufacturing county,  yet  from  its  vicinity  to  the  metro- 
polis, and  from  the  convenience  of  its  streams  for 
water-mills,  there  are  ‘several  manufactures  of  impor- 
tance established  in  it. 

The  river  Wandle,  the  course  of  which  from  Croy- 
o o 2 ' den 
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don  to  the  Thames  is  not  more  than  ten  miles,  supplies 
a great  number  of  flour,  paper,  snuff,  and  oil  mills, 
and  mills  for  preparing  leather  and  parchment,  and  for 
grinding  logwood ; and  affords  excellent  water,  and 
convenient  grounds  on  its  banks,  for  very  large  calico 
and  printing  works  : the  latter  are  principally  in  ibe 
parishes  of  Croydon  and  Mitcham.  The  flour-mills  of 
Mr.  Perry,  of  Merton,  are  supposed  to  be  amongst  the 
largest  and  most  complete  in  England,  and  have  been 
erected  and  supplied  with  water  at  a great  expense  and 
labour. 

The  river  Mole,  besides  several  flour-mills,  turns  the 
iron-mills  near  Cobham,  and  the  flatting-mills  at  Em- 
ber Court.  Very  extensive  and  valuable  powder-mills 
lie  on  the  banks  of  the  small  stream  that  rises  in  Ewel, 
a little  below  that  place,  near  Malden. 

Paper-mills  appear  to  have  been  more  numerous  for- 
merly in  this  county  ; but  there  are  still  several  on  the 
different  branches  of  the  Wey. 

A very  extensive  iron-work  is  carried  on  at  Garrat- 
lane,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Wandle,  and  the 
rail- way,  by  Mr.  Henckell. 

At  Godaiming  are  very  considerable  manufactories 
for  weaving  all  kinds  of  stockings  ; and  latterly,  the 
manufactory  of  the  patent  fleecy  hosiery  has  been  esta- 
blished here  : there  are  also  manufactories  for  combing 
wools,  and  making  worsteds,  blankets,  tilts,  and  col- 
lar-cloths. • ■ 

‘ At  Stoke,  near  Guildford,  a saw-mill  for  staves, 
ship-pins,  &c.  was  erected  some  years  since. 

A manufactory  of  Delft  and  stone  ware  was  esta- 
blished at  Morflakc  upwards  of  60  years  ago. 

• “ The  inhabitants  of  Itiegate,  till  about  60  years 

past. 
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past,  carried  on  a considerable  trade  in  oatmeal,  20 
mills  being  then  employed ; whereas  there  is  but  one 
now*.” 

Mr.  Evelyn,  in  his  letter  to  Aubrey,  informs  us, 
that  the  first  mills  in  England  for  casting,  hammering, 
and  wiring  brass,  were  erected  at  Wotton:  the  mode 
in  which  the  operations  were  performed,  shews  the  rude 
state  of  knowledge  and  machinery  at  that  time.  “ First 
(says  he)  they  drew  the  wire  by  men  silling  harnessed 
in  certain  swings,  taking  hold  of  the  brass  thongs  fitted 
to  the  holes,  with  pincers  fastened  to  a girdle  which 
went  about  them,  and  then  with  stretching  forth  their 
feet  against  a stump,  they  shot  their  bodies  from  it, 
closing  with  the  plate  again  : but  afterwards  this  was 
quite  left  off,  and  the  eflect  performed  by  an  ingeuio 
brought  out  of  Sweden. 

There  were  formerly  very  extensive  iron  works  in  the 
Weald,  but  there  arc  now  uone  left.  A good  deal  of 
charcoal  is  manufactured  there. 

“ On  the  site  of  Bolingbroke-house  (Battersea)  was 
erected  some  years  since,  a horizontal  air-mill  of  a new 
construction,  and  of  very  large  dimensions  : the  shape 
of  the  dome  or  case,  which  contains  the  moveable  ma- 
chine, is  that  of  a truncated  cone,  being  circular  of 
52  feet  diameter  at  the  bottom,  and  45  at  the  top:  the 
height  of  the  main  shaft  is  120  feet,  that  is,  40  feet 
from  the  door  to  the  bottom  of  the  dome,  and  SO  feet 
thence  to  the  top.  The  moveable  machine  is  of  the 
same  shape,  and  nearly  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
dome,  having  just  space  to  turn  round  within  it : the 
extremities  of  this  machine  are. called as  in  the 
wheel  of  a water-mill : the  pieces  of  wood  which  con* 


* Manning’s  Surrey. 
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nect  them  with  the  main  shaft,  are  called  the  arms: 
there  are  ninety-six  floats,  and  the  same  number  of 
shutters  in  the  dome,  which,  when  open,  admit,  even 
when  there  is  little  wind,  a sufficient  current  of  air  to 
turn  the  machine,  and  by  a particular  contrivance,  shut, 
when  the  wind  is  so  violent  as  to  endanger  the  struc- 
ture. This  mill,  at  its  first  erection,  was  used  for  the 
preparing  of  oil : it  is  now  used  as  a corn  mill,  and  is 
occupied  by  Messrs.  Hodgson  and  Co.*” 

There  are  several  distilleries  in  Surrey  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  on  a very  extensive  scale,  parti- 
cularly at  Battersea  and  Lambeth  ; at  the  latter  place 
are  manufactories  for  making  patent  shot  and  artificial 
stone.  In  short,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  enu- 
merate all  the  different  manufactures  that  are  carried  on 
in  the  Borough  of  Southwark  and  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  the  melropolis. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  these  manufactures,  being  in  a 
great  measure  independent  of  the  fluctuations  of  trade, 
partly  from  the  nature  of  the  articles  manufactured, 
and  partly  from  the  constant  and  regular  demand 
created  in  London,  are  free  from  one  of  the  most  serious 
and  increasing  evils  attendant  on  the  manufacturing 
system  in  many  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
workmen  are  not  only  seldom  out  of  employ,  but  their 
Wages  and  employment  are  regular  and  constant,  so 
that  poverty  and  idleness,  which  result  from  the  stop- 
page of  vent,  or  from  great  extremes  in  the  price  of 
Wages,  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  here  as  in  other  ma- 
nufacturing districts. 


* Lysons’  Environs  of  London,  i.  p.  46. 
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SECT*  V,— -THE  FOOB. 

Before  the  great  scarcity  aud  consequent  dearness  of 
provisions,  which  took  place  in  1799-1800,  the  spirit 
of  the  peasantry  in  many  parts  of  Surrey  was  so  high 
and  independent,  that  they  considered  it  a disgrace  to 
be  supported  by  the  poor-rates.  That  scarcity,  beside 
other  evils  of  a temporary  and  less  fatal  nature,  may 
justly  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  the  subdued  spirit 
and  industry  of  many  of  the  peasantry  : no  longer 
looking  to  parish  support  as  a stain  on  their  character, 
they  no  longer  exert  their  usual  industry  and  economy 
to  avoid  it.  The  next  step  in  degradation,  in  ruining 
themselves  and  burdening  the  country,  is  to  look  to 
parish  support  as  a matter  of  right. 

Annual  Receipt  and  Expenditure. — The  following 
facts  and  circumstances,  drawn  from  the  Report  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons,  will  illustrate  tliR 
subject  in  a very  ample  manner. 

J.  Returns  were  given  in  from  151  parishes  or 
places.  In  the  abstract  of  the  returns  for  the  year  1785, 
there  were  returns  from  149  parishes  : in  the  abstract 
for  1776,  there  were  141. 

2.  Ninety-nine  parishes  or  places  maintain  all  or 
part  of  their  poor  in  work-houses  : the  number  of  per- 
sons so  maintained  during  the  year  ending  Raster 
1803,  was  5268,  and  the  expense  amounted  to  73,105/. 
13s.  being  at  the  rate  of  14/.  5s.  1 id.  for  each 
person  maintained  in  this  manner.  It  appears  from  the 
abstract  of  the  return  1776,  that  there  were  then  sixty- 
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eight  work-houses,  capable  of  accommodating  4770 
persons. 

3.  The  number  of  persons  maintained  out  of  work- 
houses  at  the  same  time,  was  30,870,  besides  6895  who 
were  not  parishioners.  The  expense  incurred  for  their 
maintenance  was  58,735/.  2s.  lfrf.  A large  proportion 
of  those  who  were  not  parishioners  appears  to  have 
consisted  of  vagrants,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that 
the  relief  given  to  th  is  class  of  poor  could  not  exceed 
2s.  each,  amounting  to  689/.  10s. : this  deducted 
from  58,735 /.  2s.  l*d.  leaves  58,045/.  12s.  I{d.  being 
at  the  rate  of  1/.  17s.  7 id.  for  each  person  relieved  out 
of  the  work-houses. 

4.  The  number  relieved  both  in  and  out  of  the 
work-honses  amounted  to  36,138,  besides  those  who 
were  not  parishioners : excluding  their  expenses,  all 
other  expenses  reach  141,686/.  8s.  6 id.  being  at  the 
rate  of  3/.  18s.  5 d.  for  each  person. 

5.  The  resident  population  in  1801,  was  269,043. 
Of  each  100,  thirteen  were  relieved  : seven  in  each  100 
belonged  to  friendly  societies. 

6.  13s.  3{d.  was  raised  a-head  by  rates  : the  whole 
expenditure  on  account  of  the  poor,  amounted  to  10s. 
Id.  per  head  of  the  population. 

7.  The  expenditure  in  law,  removals,  expenses  of 
overseers,  &c.  reached  8535/.  2s.  OJd.  : according  to 
the  returns  in  1785,  it  amounted  to  3209/.  19s.  Id. 

S.  The  expenditure  in  purchasing  materials  for  em- 
ploying the  poor,  was  1611/.  2s.  21</.  In  1785,  it  was 
731/.  12s.  lid. 

9.  The  poor  of  eighteen  parishes  were  farmed  or 
maintained  under  contract. 

he  poor  of  the  parisli  of  Frcnshain,  including  the 
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tithing  of  Chert,  are  farmed  at  600/.  per  annum  : with 
this  condition,  that  10s.  a week  are  added  to  he  said 
sum  for  every  Is.  flour  advances  per  bushel,  and  10s. 
taken  away  for  every  Is.  it  is  lower. 

Mr.  Thomas  Palmer,  overseer  at  Clieam,  remarks 
that  the  plan  he  adopted  was,  that  each  person  in  every 
family  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  procuring 
half  a peck  of  bread  a week,  together  with  6d.  pci- 
head  for  other  necessaries,  if  the  family  consisted  of 
five  or  more ; Id.  if  it  consisted  of  four,  8 d.  if  three, 
and  9d.  if  less  than  three : if  the  earnings  of  each 
family  did  not  supply  the  means,  the  parish  made  up 
the  deficiency. 

The  poor  in  the  parish  of  Wallingfon,  a hamlet  iu 
Beddington,  arc  farmed  at  a work-house  in  Southwark, 
at  5s.  6d.  per  head  per  week. 

The  poor  in  the  work-house  at  Warplesdon  are 
maintained  under  contract ; the  contractor  receives 
2s.  9d.  per  head  per  week,  when  seconds  arc  at  9s.  per 
bushel:  there  is  an  increase  or  diminution  of  \{d.  per 
head  per  week,  on  every  Is.  per  bushel  above  or  below 
9s.  The  contractor  has  also  the  earnings  of  the  poor, 
and  20/.  per  annum  stipend. 

The  poor  of  the  parish  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Southwark, 
are  farmed  at  5s.  per  head  per  week. 

10.  The  poor  of  seven  parishes  are  maintained  and 
employed  under  the  regulations  of  special  Acts  of  Par- 
liament . 

11.  T wo  hundred  and  sixty  friendly  societies  have 
been  cm  oiled  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  pursuant  to  33 
George  III.  c.  54,  and  35  George  111.  c.  3. 

There  arc  sixteen  female  friendly  societies,  contain- 
ing 1S45  members,  viz.  in  the  parisli  of  St.  Olav.  ’s, 
Juo  societies,  containing  1900  members ; in  St.  Sa- 
viour’s, 
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viour’s,  three,  containing  105  ; in  St.  Thomas’s,  one7 
containing  fifty;  in  Berdmondsey,  four,  containing 
£16 : in  Mortlake,  one,  containing  44  ; in  Bramley, 
one,  containing  56  ; in  Shalford,  one,  containing  35  ; 
in  Woncfsh,  one,  containing  80 ; and  in  Godaliuing, 
two,  containing  59. 

12.  Before  the  Property  Tax  passed,  the  general 
professed  proportion  of  the  rent,  at  which  the  rates 
were  levied,  was  two-thirds,  and  it  continues  so  in  the 
hundreds  of  Woking,  Blackheath,  Codaiming,  and  the 
town  of  Guildford  ; but  in  most  other  parts,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  hundreds  of  Kingston,  Elmbridge, 
Riegatc,  Tanridge,  and  Wellington,  the  parishes, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Property  Act,  have  been  as- 
sessed at  the  rack-rental. 

In  eleven  parishes,  the  rate  in  the  pound  is  stated  on 
the  rack-rental : the  amount  of  money  raised  in  these 
parishes  is  7494/.  9s.  5 {d.  : the  amount  of  rack-rental 
as  computed  therefrom,  is  3G,473/.  5s.  3$d.  conse- 
quently the  average  rate  in  the  pound,  on  this  rental, 
is  Is.  !$</, 


SECT.  VI. POPULATION. 

Tiie  increase  in  the  population  of  this  county',  which 
it  will  appear  from*  the  following  statements,  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  century,  may  probably  be  attri- 
buted in  some  measure  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
houses  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Loudon,  and  to  the 
establishment  or  extension  of  different  manufactures 
there : no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  increase  belongs 
no  doubt  to  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  and  it  is  pro 
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bablc  that,  in  (lie  interior  of  the  county,  particularly 
in  the  Weald,  the  increase  has  not  been  great. 

In  the  year  1700,  the  population  of  Surrey  was  esti- 
mated at  154,900 ; in  1750,  it  had  increased  tfl  ‘>07,100; 
and  in  1801,  by  the  Returns  under  the  Act  of  Pi'lia- 
ment,  it  was  found  to  be  €69,043.  following  table 
. gives  the  particulars  of  each  hundred,  and  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  employed  in  agriculture,  and  those 
in  trade,  &c. 


A Table  of  the  Population  of  the  Counly  of  Surrr?/,  accord- 
ing to  the  Returns  under  the  Act  of  Parliament , in  1801. 


Hundred , Tonvnibipy  Itfc. 

. 

1J 

5 

£ 8 
S-3 

U .Vi 

‘SX  3. 

SI 

1 

h 

3 .5 

Ditto  in  Trude 
cr  Hiwdicrajt. 

< 

*»• 

-2  H 
6 1 

Hundred  of  Blackheath,  - 

1,118 

1,231 

3.SC4 

3,064 

2,444 

493 

6,368 

fcriiton,  ... 

17,647 

25,712 

45,752 

54,998 

3,1 24 

16,979 

100,750 

Coptliorn  and  Effingham, 

1,485 

1,795 

4,307 

4,396 

1,814 

883 

• 8,703 

Elmbridge, 

962 

1 ,062 

2,711 

WMjl| 

795 

5(7 

5,342 

Farnham, 

1,685 

1,236 

5,027 

3,186 

1,184 

713 

6,213 

Godaiming, 

1,257 

1,440 

3,932 

4,092 

1,433 

929 

8,024 

Godley  and  Chet  t*ev,  . 

1 ,528 

1 ,686 

4,154 

mti’t: 

2,773 

1,444 

8,483 

Kings:cn, 

2,112 

2, fills 

5,404 

6,118 

834 

1,293 

11,8-2 

Riegate,  - - - 

1,366 

1 ,58! 

3,970 

3,778 

548 

7,748 

Tanridgt, 

1,179 

1.269 

3,602 

3,702 

3,189 

891 

7,304 

Wallington, 

2,587 

2,914 

7,098 

7,194 

1,609 

1,547 

14,592 

Woking,  - 

1,476 

1 fSft* 

4,177 

4,037 

2,047 

612 

8,214 

Wot  ton,  - 

923 

1 ,032 

2,754 

2,644 

1,111 

502 

5,398 

Town  of  Guildford, 

464 

579 

1,242 

1,892 

tt 

495 

2,634 

Borough  of  Southwark,  - 

10,9.13 

17,868 

31,704 

35,744 

135 

15,037 

67,4-18 

Total,  - - 

4<v  72 

63,673 

127,138 

141,905 

-2.7-.fi 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  in  the  four  hundreds 
of  Blackheath,  Copt  horn  or  Kflingham,  (ioda  lining, 
«nd  Tanridge,  and  in  the  Borough  of  Southwark,  the 
average  number  of  inhabitants  to  a house  rather  exceeds 

six-; 
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six  : in  the  oilier  hundreds,  and  in  the  town  of  Guild- 
ford, it  rather  falls  short  of  six. 

Mr.  Lysons  informs  us,  that  in  order  “ to  ascertain 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  present  state  (1792)  of  popu- 
lation in  the  several  parishes  near  London,  an  accurate 
account  of  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  has 
been  procured  in  three  pretty  large  villages,  viz.  Mort- 
lake,  Putney,  and  Wandsworth  : the  numbers  are  as 
follows : 


2ft, 

of  Houses. 

Ac.  of  Inhabitant.:, 

Mortlake,  

SOI  

1766 

Putney,  

440  

2294 

Wandsworth,  .. 

G90  

.....  4554 

Total  number, 

1431 

8614 

“ Upon  making  the  calculation,  the  average  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  to  a house  in  the  parishes  jointly, 
will  be  found  to  be  G rjyr*  that  is,  about  6 : the 

average  of  six  to  a house,  therefore,  will  perhaps  give 
a pretty  fair  view  of  the  present  state  of  population  near 
London : Clapham,  perhaps,  is  almost  a single  instance 
where  the  average  is  nearly  seven.  In  most  parishes, 
the  houses  have  been  actually  numbered  ; and  in  all, 
they  have  been  calculated  as  nearly  as  possible.”  Mr. 
Lysons  then  proceeds  to  give  a tabic  of  the  number  of 
houses,  and  of  inhabitants,  in  all  the  villages  in  Surrey 
treated  of  in  his  book,  grounded  on  the  preceding  ac- 
tual enumeration.  Before  we  give  this,  we  shall  ex- 
tract from  the  Return  to  Parliament  in  1801,  the  num- 
Ikt  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in  the  three  parishes  of 
Mortlake,  Putney,  and  Wandsworth. 

Mortlake, 
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No.  of  Houses. 

No.  of  Inhabitants. 

Mortlake,  

...  32S  

1748 

Putney,  

...  626  

2428 

Wandsworth, 

..  720  

4445 

Total,  .... 

....  1674 

8621 

Hence  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  an  increase  of  243 
in  the  number  of  houses,  awl  an  increase  only  of  seven 
in  the  number  of  inhabitants.  This  may  lie  accounted 
for,  either  by  supposing  that  the  number  of  inhabitants 
was  not  accurately  taken  in  1801  ; that  it  was  taken  at 
a time  when  many  of  the  families  were  in  London  ; or 
that  by  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  same  population  is 
divided  among  a greater  number  of  houses. 

We  shall  now  give  the  table  of  Mr.  Lysons,  before 
alluded  to ; and  at  the  same  time,  the  returns  of  houses 
and  inhabitants  for  the  same  parishes,  taken  from  the 
Furl  iamentary  Return  of  1801. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  hysons'  Table, 

1792. 

| Parliamentary  Ab- 
stract, isbi. 

■ No.  of  Howes. 

Inhabitants^ 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

Addington,  .. 

22 

132 

36 

178 

Humes,  

...  150 

900  . 

160 

860 

Battersea,  ... 

...  SCO 

2,160 

605 

3,365 

Beddington,.. 

...  100 

600 

62 

353 

Bermondsey, 

3,100 

18,600 

3,137 

17,169 

'Camberwell, 

772 

4,632 

1,162 

7,059 

•Claphain,  .... 

...  384 

2,700 

480 

3,864 

iCarshallon,  ., 

105 

990 

237 

1,449 

Cl  team,  

...  61 

366 

97 

616 

Croydon,  .... 

...  800 

4,800 

1,020 

5,743 

Kow,  

80 

4 SO  ; 

72 

424 

tKingsfon,  ... 

...  750 

4,500  ! 

676 

'3,793 

Lambeth,  .... 

...  4,130 
22 

24,780  , 

4,789 

27,939 

Malden, 

132 

24 

210 

Merton,  

...  116 

696 

147 

813 

Mitcham,  .... 

..  540 

3,240  > 

640 

3,466 

Mordeu , 

...  65 

390 

65 

512 

Newington,  .. 

...  1,800 

10,800 

2,865 

14,847 

Petersham,  .. 

53 

318 

59 

422 

Richmond,  .. 

...  815 

4,890 

823 

4,628 

Rothcrhithe, 

1 ,coo 

9,600 

1,680 

10,296 

Streatham,  .. 

..  205 

1,530 

586 

2,357 

Sutton,  

..  100 

600 

93 

579 

Tooting,  

..  150 

900 

163 

1,18? 

VVimbledon, 

230 

1,580 

250 

1,591 

10,610 

87,776 

19,728 

113,182 

From  this  table  it  appears,  that  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  houses  bears  a very  different  proportion  to 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  inhabitants,  from  that 
already  alluded  to  with  respect  to  the  houses  and  inha- 
bitants of  Mortlake,  Putney,  and  Wandsworth : 19,728, 
the  number  of  houses  in  1801,  would  require  104,217, 
as  the  proportional  number  of  inhabitants,  according 
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tr>  their  relative  proportions  In  Mr.  Tysons’  table; 
whereas  the  actual  number  of  inhabitants  was  1 13,  IS2: 
so  that  the  inhabitants  increased  in  a greater  proportion 
than  the  houses. 

’Clapham,  which  Mr.  Tysons  found  to  contain  on 
an  average  nearly  seven  inhabitants  to  a house,  ap- 
]>cars,  from  the  table  of  1801,  to  contain  rather  more 
than  eight ; Malden,  very  nearly  nine;  and  Tooting, 
Petersham,  and  Morden,  rather  more  than  seven ; 
while  Addington  docs  not  reach  five. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  baptisms  and  bu- 
Vihls  in  the  county  of  Surrey  every  tenth  year,  from 
1700  to  1790,  and  every  rear 'from  that  period  till  1800; 
and  the  marriages  every  tenth  year,  from  17G0  to  1790, 
and  every  year  from  that  period  till  1800.  It  is  taken 


from  the  Parliamentary  Return. 

'Tcdr.  Baptisms. 

Bur:als, 

Marriages, 

1700 

4010  

4400  .. 

1710 

1720 

4054  

5344  

474S  

5675  

• - - . 

1730 

4544  ; 

G074  

. 

1740 

4521  

6562  

. 

1750 

536G  

5910  

• — 

1760 

493G  

5652  

. 1398 

1770 

5517  

6603  

. 1529 

1780 

5437  

6130  

. 1516 

1790 

G794  

5632  

. 1983 

1791 

1792 

0707  

6318  

. 1964 

7027  

6196  

. 209£» 

1793 

1794 

7055  

0005 

. 194*) 

6573  

. 1931 1 

1795 

1796 

.........  7100  

6745  

. 1951  > 

6312  

. 198^  7 

11  797 
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Year , 

Baptism s. 

Burials . 

MarrlcgH. 

1797  

7462  ... 

5871  .. 

1898 

1798  

7 325  ... 

6187  .. 

2042 

1799 

7180  .... 

2097 

1800  

6838  ... 

7327  .. 

19S4 

Till  the  year 

1 787,  the 

burials,  with 

only  one  or 

two  exceptions,  exceeded  the  baptisms:  from  1787, 
with  the  single  exception  of  1800  (the  year  following 
the  bad  weather  and  bad  crop  of  1799),  the  baptisms 
exceed  the  burials.  In  that  year  (1800),  Hie  baptisms 
fell  off  a little,  and  the  burials  are  much  increased.  In 
the  returns  for  London,  Westminster,  and  Southwark, 
there  is  a similar  falling  off  of  baptisms,  and  in- 
crease of  burials,  in  the  year  1800:  the  same  is  the 
case  in  the  returns  for  the  whole  of  England.  In 
Wales,  the  baptisms  are  fewer  than  for  17  years  pre- 
ceding, and  the  burials  more  numerous  than  for  seven 
years. 

The  average  number  of  deaths,  taken  from  the  regis- 
tered accounts  of  them  for  10  years,  amounted  to  1 in 
41  of  the  resident  population. 

The  following  table,  which  exhibits  the  population 
and  the  number  of  deaths  in  each  hundred  in  1801, 
will  prove  that  the  mortality  that  year  was  considerably 
above  the  average. 


Black- 
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..  • Hundreds. 

Population . 

Deaths. 

Slack!)  cuth  y it  ••••••••••  • 

6,368 

102 

Brixton,  

100,750 

2,764 

Copthorn  and  Effingham,  .... 

8,703 

155 

Elmbridge,  

5,342 

66 

Farnham,  

6,213 

105 

Godaiming,  .. 

8,024 

143 

Godley  and  Chertsey,  

8,483 

200 

Kingston,  

11,822 

307 

Riegate,  ■ 

7,748 

156 

Tanridge,  

7,304 

* 159 

Wallington,  

14,592 

404 

W oking,  .. 

8,214 

185 

^ otton,  • 

5,398 

31 

Guildford,  .. 

2,634 

82 

Southwark,  

67,448 

2,468 

269,043 

7,327 

When  the  list  of  deaths  was  made  up,  the  returns 
were  not  procured  from  Ashfed,  Cobham,  Dorking, 
Ilorley,  Leatherhcad,  Newdigate,  and  Streiitham : 
they  were  afterwards  got,  and  found  to  amount  to  207. 
The  returns  from  Capel,  Dalborn,  Esher,  Okcwood, 
and  Shire,  were  not  sent  in  ; but  calculating  the  deaths 
in  these  parishes,  according  to  the  average  proportions 
of  the  population  and  deaths  in  the  rest  of  the  county, 
and  adding  them  and  the  207  to  7327,  we  shall  find 
y that  in  1800,  nearly  1 in  3.5  died. 

The  following  tables  of  the  comparative  state  of  po- 
pulation, drawn  from  the  births  and  burials  in  the  pa- 
rishes comprehended  in  Lysons'  Environs  of  London, 
are  extracted  from  that  work. 

1 

suhkey.]  p Adding- 
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Addington. 


Years. 

Births . 

Burials . 

1580—1589 

3 

1780—1789 

4 

Barnes. 

1600—1609 

7 

1680—1689 

23 

1780—1789 

34 

Battersea. 

1580—1589 

7 

1680—1689 

68 

1780—1789 

69 

Bermondsey. 

1549—1558 

•••••* ••••••••  32  «•••••••••«••• 

57 

1580—1589 

85 

1680  — 1689 

481 

1780—1789 

498 

1790 

417 

1791 

511 

Beddington. 

1580—1589 

7 

1680—1689 

u 

1780—1789 

17 

Camber - 
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Tears, 

Camberwell. 

Births , 

Burials, 

1580—1589 

26 

1G80  — 1689 

•••••••«••••»•  32 

1780—1789 

• 120 

143 

1580—1589 

Carshalton. 
10 

6 

1680—1689 

13 

1780—1789 

33 

iWMtmfflti  93 

1580—1589 

Cheam. 

1680—1689 

10 

1780—1789 

iq 

•«•«••••••••••  * ** 

1580—1589 

Clapham. 

!<«*••*•••••*«  V 

1680—1689 

16 

1780—1789 

••••#••»••••••  60 

* 

Croydon. 

1580-1589 

•••••*«•••••••  67 

1780—1789 

150 

130 

1730—1750 

137 

1760—1780 

127 

1714—1724. 

Kew. 

7 

1780—1789 

p p 2 

Kingston 
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Kingston. 


Tears, 

Births • 

Burials , 

1680—1689 

«•••••«•••••••  98 

1770—1779 

••••••••«•«•••  115 

1780—1789 

1790 

139 

1791 

MMIMMtMM  1 4*  f 

Lambeth. 

1580— 1589 

••*««•••••••••  90 

1680—1689 

....  about  185 

....  about  265 

1780—1789 

1780—1785 

473 

1785—1789 

688 

1790 

1790 

••••••••••••••  618 

••••••••••••••  620 

Malden. 

1680—1689 

2 

2 

1780—1789 

•••••••••»•<••  1 1 

•••••••••••»••  5 

Merton. 

1580—1589 

1766—1775 

1734—1789 

Mitcham. 

1680—1689  29  — 

2780—1789  97  9* 


At  or  Hake. 
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Morllake. 

Teari. 

Births, 

Burials. 

1680—1689 

31 

••«••••*«•••••  40 

1780—1789 

45 

52 

Newington. 

1680—1689 

•••*••••«•••••  221 

1780—1789 

Petersham. 

1682—1691 

1780—1789  9 20 


Putney. 


1620—1629 

1680—1689 

1730—1739 

1780—1789 

1790 

••!•••••••••*■  ’ 48 

1791 

••••«••«••••••  69 

Richmond. 

1682—1691 

1780—1789 

1790 

129 

1791 

134 

•«••••••*•••••  110 

Rotherhithe. 

1680—1689 

•«••••••••••••  160 

1780—1789 

266 

1790 

1791 

v p 3 

Streatham. 
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Streatham. 

Yean. 

Birth,  Burial* 

1580—1589  . 

s 

1680—1689  . 

20  

25 

1780—1789  . 

63 

Sutton. 

1680—1689 

10 

1780—1789 

12 

Tooting. 

1580—1589 

9 

1680—1689 

5 

6 

1780—1789 

24 

...  .. 

Wandsworth. 

1603—1612 

38 

1780-1789 

136 

1790 

114 

1791 

•«••«•»»»•**••  131  *•#••••••••«•• 

159 

Wimbledon. 

1680—1689 

14 

1780  1789 

36  .. 

43 

1790 

39  

38 

1791 

••*•»•••••••••  37  •••••*•••••«•• 

35 

The  number  of  inhabitants  on  each  square  mile 
through  the  county  of  Surrey,  averages  832. 

Healthiness  of  the  District.— Surrey  may  be  es- 
teemed 
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teemed  as  on  the  whole  a very  healthy  county  : in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Downs,  it  is  indeed  considered 
so  favourable  to  health,  from  the  purity  of  its  air  and 
the  dryness  of  its  soil,  that  this  part  is  frequently  re- 
sorted to  with  great  success  by  invalids.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bagshot,  I heard  of  a Dame  Taylor,  who 
was  said  to  lie  120  years  old.  Even  in  the  Weald, 
where  the  surface  is  flat  and  low,  the  soil  moist,  and 
the  ground  blocked  up  from  free  and  regular  ventila- 
tion by  the  quantity  of  timber,  diseases  are  by  no  means 
frequent,  nor  did  I hear  that  life  was  shortened  within 
the  usual  limit  of  existence. 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


MOST  of  these  have  been  already  pointed  out  in 
the  course  of  the  Work.  The  system  of  common-fields  r 
the  short  duration  or  improper  covenants  of  leases,  and 
in  some  respects,  tithes,  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal obstacles  to  improvement.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  ignorance  and  prejudice  of  many  of  the 
farmers;  and  in  the  Weald,  the  want  of  sufficient 
capital. 


eu  at. 
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CIIAP.  XVII. 

MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 


THESE  may  be  considered  either  as. relating  to 
the  county  at  large,  or  as  applicable  exclusively  to  the 
Weald,  which,  from  its  peculiar  situation  ami  soil, 
requires  particular  methods  to  improve  it. 

With  respect  to  the  county  at  large,  the  steps  to 
improvement  in  their  natural  and  proper  course  are, 
J.  abetter  system,  and  more  economical  practice,  on 
the  lands  already  enclosed  *,  2.  the  enclosing  of  the 
common-fields ; and,  3.  the  enclosing  of  the  com- 
mons. 

Many  people  strongly  recommend  the  enclosing  of 
the  commons  in  the  first  instance,  and  even  go  so  far, 
as  to  hold  out  the  necessity  of  giving  a bounty  to  hasten 
and  extend  their  culture:  this  appears,  however,  in- 
judicious : all  that  is  necessary  is,  to  remove  the  impe- 
diments which  lie  in  the  way  of  dividing  and  culti- 
vating the  commons ; and  then,  when  there  is  a de- 
mand for  their  produce,  they  will  soon  be  brought  into 
cultivation  : but  to  hold  out  a bounty  to  induce  farmers 
to  cultivate  them,  is,  in  fact,  to  encourage  the  laying 
out  of  labour  and  capital,  without  a certainty  of  a 
market  for  the  produce  ; or,  at  least,  to  withdraw 
them  from  the  culture  of  ground  that  would  pay  better. 

It  is  certainly  of  much  more  immediate  consequence, 
to  direct  the  labour  and  capital  already  embarked  in 

« • agricul- 
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agriculture  with  the  greatest  skill,  than  to  entice  the 
investiture  of  more,  before  agricultural  knowledge  is 
improved.  Very  little  more  labour  or  capital,  per- 
haps no  more,  are  required,  than  are  now  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  enclosed  land,  assisted  by  greater 
skill,  in  order  to  increase  the  produce;  but  where  com- 
mons are  to  be  enclosed,  divided,  and  brought  into 
cultivation,  and  even  where  common-fields  are  to  be 
divided  and  enclosed,  additional  capital  must  be  em- 
ployed ; and  unless  the  general  system  of  the  county' 
be  improved  before  these  enclosures  take  place,  this 
additional  cpital  will  not  be  laid  out  to  the  best  advan- 
tage. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  before  the  commons  at 
least  are  brought  into  cultivation,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  direct  the  attention  of  the  agriculturist  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  system  he  pursues ; and  induce  him 
to  cultivate  what  he  has,  tee//,  before  he  takes  more 
into  his  hands. 

The  improvements  which  the  husbandry  of  Surrey 
appears  to  require  are,  1.  a saving  of  labour;  2.  a 
more  regular  and  general  attention  to  a proper  system 
of  cropping  ; and,  3.  greater  attention  to  keeping  the 
ground  clean,  and  in  good  condition. 

I.  With  regard  to  the  saving  of  labour;  this  cer- 
tainly might  be  effected  by  the  introduction  of  two- 
horse  ploughs — universally  and  immediately  on  the 
light  lands,  and  gradually  on  the  stronger  soils.  To 
introduce  them  at  once  upon  the  strong  soils,  would 
probably  be  tbe  means  of  their  being  considered  as  im- 
proper, even  for  the  lighter  soils : they  have  much 
prejudice  to  overcome,  and  nothing  should  be  done 
that  would  serve  to  strengthen  that  prejudice.  A saving 
of  labour,  necessarily  accompanying  the  introduction 

of 
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of  two-horse  ploughs,  would  arise,  from  there  being 
no  longer  any  occasion  for  a driver  ; and  in  a county 
where  hands  are  scarce,  and  where  many  slovenly 
practices  (such  as  harvesting  their  barley  loose)  are 
pursued,  principally  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of 
hands,  whatever  change  would  be  the  means  of  giving 
a spare  hand  on  the  farm,  ought  te  be  adopted,  if  not 
otherwise  prejudicial.  Drilling  of  turnip,  besides  its 
other  advantages  already  pointed  out,  would  set  free 
many  men,  and  give  employment  to  the  women  and 
children  on  a farm. 

To  those  who  have  witnessed  the  powers  of  a horse 
when  yoked  singly  in  a cart,  and  com  pared  them  to 
the  powers  of  a horse  when  preceded  or  followed  by 
three  or  four  more,  there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  for 
all  the  purposes  of  a farm,  small  light  carts,  drawn  by 
one,  or  at  the  most,  two  horses,  ought  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  ponderous  and  uncouth  waggons  now  in 
use.  Indeed  the  fondness  for  large,  uncouth,  or  com- 
plicated agricultural  implements,  ought  to  give  way  to 
the  use  of  such  as  are  simple  and  light : for  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  in  every  employment,  and  perhaps 
above  all  others  in  agricultural,  no  mechanical  instru- 
ment can  be  too  simple. 

2.  By  many  of  the  Surrey  farmers,  a proper  system 
of  cropping,  i.  e.  a system  founded  on  the  principle 
of  never  taking  two  w hite  crop  together,  is  regularly 
pursued  ; but  by  others  it  is  totally  neglected;  and  yet 
no  maxim  in  agriculture  is  better  established  than  this  i 
whether  the  farmer  looks  to  good  crops,  clean  land,  or 
a saving  of  manure  and  labour,  his  surest  method  of 
gaining  his  wish-  is,  to  grow  white  and  green  crop 
alternately. 

8.  Greater  attention  should  be  given  to  keeping  the 
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lami  Hr>n,  nn«l  in  good  condition:  many  of  those  who 
farm  soils,  arc  extremely  inattentive  to  the  proper 
and  ular  cleaning  of  it ; and  most  of  the  farmers  in 
the  Yt  cald,  as  wei!  as  some  in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
run  tkeir  hind  nut  completely,  before  they  think  of 
giving  if  additional  manure. 

Besides  ibese  general  points,  to  which  the  attention 
of  the  Surrey  farmers  at  large  ought  to  be  directed, 
those  in  the  neighbourhood  o»  the  Downs  and  chalk* 
hills  should  cultivate  sainfoin  on  a more  extended  scale, 
and  as  a regular  part  of  their  rotation  : the  clays  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  county  should  be  regarded  with  a 
more  favourable  eye,  and  have  more  justice  done  them 
in  ploughing,  draining,  and  manuring.  The  advan- 
tages resulting  from  improving  the  breed,  and  being 
more  attentive  to  the  management  of  sheep,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  understood  but  in  many  parts,  sheep  arc 
still  regarded  merely  as  dung- carriers ; and  if  they 
serve  to  manure  a certain  portion  of  land  yearly,  and 
barely  pay  for  their  feed,  nothing  more  is  looked  to. 
W here  sheep  are  kept  solely  with  these  objects  and 
prospects  in  view,  they  are  comparatively  of  little  use 
to  the  farmer : when  they  are  considered  and  treated  as 
a valuable  part  of  the  capital  on  the  farm,  we  may  be 
sure  agriculture  has  advanced  one  important  step 
towards  perfection. 

The  climate  and  soil  of  Surrey  (omitting  for  the 
present  the  Weald)  do  not  seem  adapted  for  pasture  ; 
and  probably  under  permanent  grass,  would  not 
pay  so  well  as  under  permanent  tillage : but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  many  parts  of  the  county  would 
be  greatly  benefited,  by  being  laid  down  to  grass  for 
a few  years.  When  tillage  land  has  been  extremely 
well  managed — welt  and  carefully  ploughed,  judici- 
ously 
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ously  cropped,  and  liberally  manured — there  may  be 
no  occasion  to  have  recourse  to  pasture;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  been  neglected,  run  out,  and  injudi- 
ciously cropped,  one  of  the  best  modes  of  restoring  it 
is  to  lay  it  down,  well  prepared  and  manured,  for  a 
few  years. 

Any  method  that  would  draw  the  connexion  between 
the  farmer  and  his  servants  more  close  and  strict, 
would  certainly  be  of  great  service  to  such  a county  as 
Surrey,  where,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  the 
servants,  from  the  prospect  of  greater  wages,  or  from 
the  influence  of  temptation,  are  too  frequently  leaving 
their  masters.  It  has  been  already  remarked,  and  in- 
deed it  is  very  obvious,  that  much  more  dependence 
may  be  placed  upon  the  steadiness  and  permanency  of 
a married  than  an  unmarried  servant : whatever  mo- 
tives, therefore,  will  induce  the  farmers’  servants  to 
marry,  will  not  only  in  all  probability  improve  their 
morals,  but  also  fix  them  more  closely  to  the  farm.  If, 
then,  it  were  the  practice  for  the  farmers  to  make  their 
servants  in  a great  measure  independent  of  the  fluctu- 
ations in  the  value  of  money,  by  paying  part  of  their 
wages  according  to  the  price  of  grain  ; if  a free  cottage 
were  allotted  to  each  ; and  if,  moreover,  their  interest 
in  the  farm  were  increased,  by  being  allowed  to  keep  a 
cow — they  would  not  only  have  little  temptation  to  re- 
move, but  they  would  even  be  deterred,  by  the  diffi- 
culty and  trouble  to  which  unmarried  men  arc  not  ex- 
posed. 

Even  though  the  evil  of  servants  frequently  leaving 
their  masters,  were  not  entirely  removed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  above  plan,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it 
would  preserve  them  better  from  the  attacks  of  poverty, 
and  lessen  the  burden  of  the  poor-rates.  If  the  fanners’ 
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servants  wore  encouraged  to  marry,  and  if  their  -wives 
and  children  were  furnished  even  with  the  temporary 
employment  which  the  hoeing  of  drilled  turnips  would 
afford,  in  addition  to  what  they  already  have,  their 
condition  and  their  cbaracler  would  both  lie  much  be- 
nefited ; and  as  they  improved,  they  would  be  under 
less  necessity,  and  feel  less  disposed,  to  become  a bur- 
den on  the  parish. 

These  are  not  crude  and  fanciful  speculations:  the 
plan  is  recommended,  not  merely  because  it  is  plau- 
sible, but  because,  after  having  been  long  and  exten- 
sively acted  upon  in  the  North  of  England,  and  the 
South-east  of  Scotland,  it  is  found  there  to  answer : no 
farm-servants  are  equal  to  the  married  ones  there,  for 
sobriety,  steadiness,  close  and  faithful  application  to 
their  masters’  business,  and  economy  in  their  own  con- 
cerns. 

There  are  several  other  points  in  which  the  rural 
economy  of  Surrey  might  be  improved  ; but  as  these 
are  of  minor  importance,  and  have  already  been  touched 
upon  in  the  course  of  (his  W ork,  there  seems  no  neces- 
sity to  enter  on  them  again  in  this  place  : it  is  of  more 
importance  to  consider,  by  what  means  improvements 
may  be  introduced  and  established. 

The  method  that  is  most  obvious,  is  that  of  dissemi- 
nating the  knowledge  of  the  practices  and  implements 
of  the  best-farmed  districts,  by  means  of  agricultural 
publications:  the  good  effects  resulting  from  this  mode 
are  already  begun  to  be  experienced,  and  aided  as  it  is 
by  the  increased  ability  and  willingness  of  the  farmers 
to  itad  and  understand  such  publications,  it  must  ulti- 
mately be  very  beneficial.  But  even  this  mode  is  not 
adequate  of  itself  to  dispel  the  prejudice  which  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  strong  amongst  agricultural  men, 
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against  the  introduction  and  use  of  any  thing  new.  If 
an  improvement  takes  place  in  any  branch  of  manufac- 
tures, the  knowledge  of  it  rapidly  spreads  through  the 
kingdom,  and  it  is  no  sooner  known  than  it  is  adopted  : 
the  reverse  of  this,  however,  is  the  case  in  agriculture. 
The  slowness  and  difficulty  with  which  agricultural 
improvements  travel,  are  sufficiently  instanced  by  many 
striking  facts : tiie  winnowing  machine  has  been  used 
for  nearly  a century  iu  the  South-east  of  Scotland,  and 
in  the  northern  part  of  Northumberland  : its  superior 
utility,  in  every  point  of  view,  is  obvious  and  striking, 
and  yet  it  is  unknown  in  many  counties  ; and  where  it 
is  known  partially,  as  in  Surrey,  it  appears  to  be 
making  its  way  witii  difficulty.  The  thrashing  ma- 
chine, the  greatest  improvement  in  the  mechanical  part 
of  agriculture  that  has  ever  been  introduced,  has  been 
used  in  the  North  for  nearly  20 years  ; and  this  is  still, 
in  a great  measure,  unknown  in  some  of  the  principal 
corn  counties  of  England.  Turnips  and  clover,  the 
introduction  of  w hich  form  a new  tern  iu  the  annals  of 
agriculture,  have  been  known  in  Norfolk  for  a century 
at  least,  and  in  other  parts  of  England  for  half  that 
time,  and  yet  in  districts  where  their  chief  dependence 
is  stock,  they  arc  ignorant  of  both,  or  cultivate  them 
iu  a very  partial  and  careless  manner. 

There  seem  to  be  two  circumstances  which  chiefly  ope- 
rate in  rendering  agricultural  men  less  inclined  to  adopt 
improvements  than  manufacturing  men  are.  In  the  first 
place,  as  the  manufacturers  all  buy  their  raw  materials 
at  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  price,  and  as  none  of 
them  have  any  superior  or  peculiar  advantage  in  work- 
ing it  up,  independent  of  the  skill  and  economy  with 
which  they  direct  their  labour,  they  must  either  adopt 
the  improvements  that  are  known  aud  followed,  or  be 
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undersold  by  their  compel  ifors : on  the  other  hand,  the 
price  of  the  land,  or  (he  raw  material  of'lhe  farmer, 
varies  much  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; and  tiiis 
variation  in  price  will  appear  still  greater,  when  we 
consider  that  the  price  is  generally  lowest  where  the  cli- 
mate, which  operates  very  powerfully  in  assisting  or 
superseding  the  labour  of  the  farmer,  is  most  favourable 
to  agriculture.  A farmer  with  a high-rented  farm,  and 
an  indifferent  climate,  is  forced  to  adopt  every  method 
of  saving  labour,  and  of  improving  his  system,  in 
order  to  put  him  upon  a level  with  the  farmer  who 
rents  a cheaper  farm,  in  a belter  climate : the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  having  his  raw  material  cheaper, 
and  having  the  benefit  of  a superior  climate,  is  not  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  overcoming  his  prejudices 
against  the  adoption  of  novel  practices,  in  order  to  put 
himself  on  a level  with  the  former. 

Butin  the  second  place,  there  is  a circumstance  pe- 
culiar to  agriculture,  which  ought  certainly  to  be  the 
ground  of  rational  objection  in  some  degree,  but  is  too 
often  made  the  ground  of  strong  prejudice  against  the 
introduction  of  any  thing  that  is  new.  When  a manu- 
facturer hears  of  any  improvement  in  the  mode  of  work- 
ing up  his  raw  material,  which  has  been  adopted  with 
success  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  introduce  if,  from  any  fear  that  it  will  not  answer 
equally  well  with  him  : his  raw  material  is  the  same 
with  that  on  which  it  lias  already  been  tried,  and  no- 
thing prevents  him  from  applying  his  labour  in  the 
same  way  : but  the  farmer  hesitates  before  he  intro- 
duces a new  mode  of  practice,  from  the  apprehension 
that  what  is  suitable  to  one  soil  and  climate,  may  not 
be  adapted  to  another.  This  objection,  when  slated 
generally,  appears  to  have  a great  deal  of  weight ; but 
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when  we  come  to  examine  it  more  attentively,  we  shall’ 
find  that  it  is  over-rated.  No  person  would  think  of 
recommending  the  implements  or  practices  that  are 
found  to  answer  on  a very  light  soil,  to  be  adopted  on 
a strong  soil ; or  that  the  system  of  husbandry  that  has 
been  followed  with  success  in  a moist  climate,  should 
be  established  in  a dry  climate.  But  where  implement# 
and  practices  have  been  established  for  years  with  suc- 
cess on  a strong  soil,  with  a dry  but  backward  climate, 
surely  there  can  be  no  impropriety  in  recommending 
them  to  be  adopted  in  a similar  soil,  where  the  climate 
is  equally  dry,  but  much  more  forward.  The  pre- 
sumption is,  that  the  system  which  has  answered  where 
it  bad  to  struggle  against  a cold  and  ungenial  climate, 
would  prove  highly  beneficial,  where  it  had  the  co- 
operation of  warm  and  favourable  weather. 

As  however  it  is  a fact,  that  the  difference  of  climate, 
and  the  alledged  difference  of  soil,  are  the  greatest  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  adopting  the  implements  and 
practices  of  other  districts,  it  becomes  of  importance 
to  consider  of  some  practical  mode  of  removing  these 
objections:  reasoning  and  probability  will  do  little 
against  prejudice,  supported  by  the  appearance  of  con- 
curring facts. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  practice  of  one  district 
may  be  advantageously  introduced  into  another,  there 
seems  to  be  but  two  methods : either  that  the  sons  of  the 
farmers  in  the  district  which  it  is  wished  to  improve, 
should  spend  a sufficient  time  in  the  district  already 
improved  ; or  that  the  farmers  from  the  latter  district, 
should  be  encouraged  to  settle  in  the  former.  The  latter 
method  seems  preferable,  ’ if  care  is  taken  to  select  judi- 
cious and  steady  farmers,  with  a sufficient  capital,  and 
with  such  a knowledge  of  the  world  as  will  enable 
• subset . J Q q them 
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them  <o  keep  their  ground,  and  work  their  way  into 
the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  their  new  neigh* 
hours : sueh  persons,  with  servants  who  they  could  de- 
pend would  trot  be  enticed  from  them,  might  By  perse- 
verance effect  a great  deal.  A farmer’s  son,  w ho  had 
been  sent  into  another  district,  to  learn  the  improved 
system  of  if,  would  on  bis  return  meet  with  less  preju- 
dice than  a mere  stranger  ; but  in  some  other  respects, 
he  would  not  be  so  eligible. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the  judicious  and  gra- 
dual adoption  of  both  these  methods,  would  soon  put 
the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom  more  upon  a footing 
with  regard  to  skill  and  produce:  at  present,  no  one 
can  deny  that,  allowing  every  thmg  which  prejudice 
would  contend  for  on  the  score  of  difference  of  soil  and 
climate,  some  districts  arc  much  worse  farmed  than 
others ; the  great  object  therefore  should  be,  to  bring 
them  as  nearly  to  an  equality  as  difference  of  soil  and 
climate  would  admit. 

That  part  of  the  cultivated  land  in  Surrey  which  we 
are  now  considering,  is  equal  in  point  of  climate,  and 
certainly  not  inferior  in  point  of  soil,  to  any  district  of 
similar  extent  in  England  ; it  has  great  advantages 
from  its  vicinity  to  London,  and  to  inexhaustible  stores 
of  chalk  and  lime ; and  yfet  it  is  certainly  inferior  to 
several  districts,  by  no  means  equal  to  it  in  climate, 
and* not  superior  to  it  in  soil,  in  the  economical  appli- 
cation of  labour — in  a regular  system  of  judicious  crop- 
ping— and  in  the  produce  that  it  yields.  That  system 
which  has  improved  the  poor  sandy  soil  of  Norfolk, 
and  the  cold  wet  clays  of  Essex,  and  which  has  over- 
come the  obstacles  which  the  comparatively  backward 
and  unsettled  climate  of  Northumberland,  Berwick- 
shire, and  East  Lothian,  oppose  to  the  industry  and 
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skill  of  the  farmer,  would  certainly  be  highly  advan- 
tageous  in  Surrey.  Had  that  system  been  found  to  an- 
swer only  in  a confined  district,  and  on  a particular 
soil,  the  objection  to  its  introduction  would  have  been 
valid  : but  we  must  suppose  something  very  peculiar 
in  the  soil  and  climate  of  Surrey,  if  they  are  not 
adapted  to  that  system  of  agriculture  which  has  been 
found  to  answer  over  the  counties  of  Essex,  Suffolk, 
Norfolk,  and  Northumberland,  in  England  ; and  over 
the  whole  eastern  side  of  Scotland,  from  the  Tweed  to 
Aberdeen. 

With  respect  to  the  Weald,  however  farmers  may 
differ  as  to  the  mode  of  improving  it,  all  must  agree, 
that  few  districts  require  a complete  change  of  system 
more  than  it  does.  To  the  eye,  when  viewed  at  a dis- 
tance from  the  Surrey  Downs,  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a fertile  and  rich  country  ; but  to  those  who 
enter  it,  the  appearance  is  very  different.  In  other 
parts  of  Surrey,  tracts  may  be  met  with,  considerably 
behind  the  rest  of  the  county  in  spirited  and  skilful  im- 
provement, and  in  an  active  and  intelligent  class  of 
cultivators ; but  these  tracts  are  few  in  number,  and 
small  in  extent : they  are,  moreover,  surrounded  with 
a better  cultivated  district,  and  they  have  every  ap- 
pearance and  prospect  of  gradually  becoming  like  it  t 
but  in  the  Weald,  there  is  scarcely  a vestige  of  im- 
provement in  any  part  of  it : it  seems  quite  impene* 
trable  to  that  spirit  and  skill  which  are  operating  in  tb« 
other  parts  of  the  county.  Every  thing  in  it  wears  the 
look  of  inadequate  capital  and  labour,  or  of  capital 
and  labour  misapplied. 

On  examination,  the  unproductive  stateoftheWeald 
will  be  found  to  arise,  not  so  much  from  ignorance  and 
inattention  in  the  following  up  a particular  plan  of  raa- 
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nagement,  as  from  a radical  defect  in  the  plan  itself; 
or  at  least,  from  the  existence  of  such  obstacles  to  the 
carrying  on  that  plan,  as  must  render  of  little  effect  the 
most  constant  and  watchful  labour,  and  a much  greater 
degree  of  skdl  and  capital  than  the  Weald  farmers 
possess. 

The  improvement  of  the  whole  Weald,  or  Vale  dis- 
trict, comprehending  that  part  which  lies  in  Sussex,  as 
well  as  that  which  lies  in  Surrey,  has  been  treated  of  in 
general  with  so  much  judgment  and  good  .sense  by  Mr. 
Marshall,  that  it  may  be  proper  to  give  his  plans  in 
the  first  place,  and  afterwards  to  offer  a few  remarks  on 
one  or  two  parts,  in  which  his  views  appear  to  be  of 
doubtful  utility. 

“It  has  been  shewn,  in  speaking  of  the  roads  of  this 
district,  lhat  a want  of  facility  in  the  work  of  carriage 
is  a great  bar  to  its  improvement,  rendering  the  labour 
ofbringing  in  manure  and  carrying  out  produce,  diffi- 
cult and  expensive. 

“ But  in  a low,  flat,  deep-soiled  country,  destitute, 
in  a manner,  of  roads,  and  of  materials  to  form  them 
with,  water-carriage  aptly  presents  itself. 

“ In  1791,  the  navigation  of  the  Afun  bad  then  re- 
cently been  extended  to  Newbridge,  below  the  junction 
of  its  two  principal  branches  near  the  village  of  Green, 
towards  the  centre  of  the  Sussex  part  of  the  Weald. 
What  appeared  to  be  wanting,  was  a farther  extension 
to  Horsham,  either  by  the  windings  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  Arun,  or  across  the  more  central  parts  of 
the  Yale,  by  Billinghnrst ; and  from  Horsham,  through 
the  Surrey  part  of  the  Weald,  to  the  chalk-quarries  of 
Betchwoiili,  and  down  the  valley  of  the  Mole  to  the 
market  of  Dorking. 

' “ The  western  branch  of  the  Arun  presents  another 
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line  of  extension,  equally  obvious  : to  pass  through  the 
north-western  quarter  of  the  Vale  to  Godahning,  there 
to  join  the  Wcy  navigation  ; thus  opening  a navigable 
communication  between  the  Thames  and  the  English 
Channel. 

“ By  means  of  such  easy  communication,  the  entire 
Vale  might  be  supplied  with  manure,  and  its  produets 
of  corn  and  timber  be  carried  off,  at  a moderate  ex- 
pense, to  the  best  markets,  besides  furnishing  a favour- 
able opportunity  of  bringing  road  materials  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  district. 

“ Since  1791,  the  Earl  of  Egremont,  whose  patriot- 
ism and  benevolence  flow  in  every  direction,  has  made 
the  Rother,  which  falls  into  the  Arun  near  Arundel, 
nnvigable  to  Midhurst ; and  has  it  in  view  to  conduct 
a canal  from  the  Rother  navigation,  by  Petworth,  and 
along  the  western  margin  of  the  Weald,  to  Godaiming. 
This  would  render  the  water-carriage  of  the  Weald 
still  more  complete. 

“ The  probable  improvements  that  have  occurred  to 
me,  in  traversing  the  vale  lands  now  under  view,  re- 
specting roads,  are  of  a fourfold  kind,  according  to 
the  intention  of  the  given  road,  and  the  degree  of  im- 
provement required  to  answer  that  intention. 

“ The  present  flat  lanes  are  improvable  by  two  ob- 
vious means,  without  changing  the  form  of  their  sure 
faces.  These  are,  by  doing  away  the  dangerous  quick 
springs,  which  frequently  occur  pn  the  bangs  of  hills, 
by  means  of  under-drains  and  removing  the  deeper 
sloughs  that  occur  in  the  bottoms,  by  means  of  trunks 
or  arches,  to  convey  the  surface-water  to  the  nearest 
drain  or  ditch.  , 

“ The  next  stage  of  improvement  would  be,  to  ga- 
ther up  a wide  ridge  or  barrel  road,  along  the  middle 
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of  the  lane,  with  the  plough  ; raising  it  sufficiently  at 
the  crown  to  shoot  off  rain-water,  ami  smoothing  the 
surface  from  time  to  time,  especially  in  the  spring,  with 
the  barrow  and  roller:  thus  obtaining,  at  a small  ex- 
pense, an  easy  summer  road  for  carriages. 

“ The  third  stage,  appears  to  be  that  of  running  a 
waggon-path  along  the  middle  of  the  ploughed  ridge 
or  barrel,  with  dilatations,  or  double  paths,  at  rhe 
bends  of  the  road,  or  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  con- 
venient places,  for  carriages  to  pass  each  other  s and 
with  lines  of  posts  on  either  side,  to  confine  them  to  the 
path. 

“ For  the  more  public  roads,  a firm  solid  pathway, 
6cvcn  or  eight  feet  wide,  and  strong  enough  to  beat 
laden  carriages,  would  be  required.  But  for  private  or 
bye  roads,  a much  less  expensive  work  would  be  found 
highly  beneficial.  The  method  of  forming  the  simple 
waggon-paths  here  recommended,  is  described  in  the 
* Midland  Counties they  consist  of  three  lines  of  hard 
materials  t one  for  each  wheel,  with  one  between  them 
for  the  horses  to  draw  upon. 

“Had  either  of  these  methods  of  forming  winter 
roads  been  adopted,  instead  of  attempting  to  make  at 
once  wide  barrel  roads  of  hard  materials,  fetched  per- 
haps several  miles,  the  very  materials  that  have  been 
buried  in  the  mud,  in  making  these  attempts  on  tire 
outskirts  of  the  district,  w ould  have  formed  sound  firm 
waggon- paths  across  every  part  of  its  area,  or  at  least, 
along  the  most  public  roads. 

“ The  last  stage  of  improvement  of  tbe  most  public 
toads,  would  be  that  of  forming  wide  barrel  roads  of 
hard  materials,  carried  from  the  quarries,  or  the  canals, 
■by  means  of  the  waggon-paths,  beginning  with  the 
parts  w here  they  were  found  to  be  most  wanted  ; thus 
■ advancing 
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advancing  progressively  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
degree  of  improvement,  without  taking  one  step  in 
vain. 

“ Another  public  improvement  by  which  the  Weald 
might  profit,  is  that  of  enclosing  the  commonable  lands 
which  now  occupy  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  its  sur- 
face, and  which  are  mostly  of  a quality  that  will  make 
ample  returns  for  the  expenses  of  enclosing  and  culti- 
vation. 

“ And  another,  which  is  more  or  less  requisite  in 
every  vale  district,  is  a commission  of  sewers,  with  in- 
quests in  the  several  parishes  or  districts  which  it  com- 
prises, so  as  to  remove  every  unnecessary  obstruction 
to  running  waters ; and  thereby  give  each  individual 
an  opportunity  of  freeing  his  land,  in  the  shortest  and 
speediest  manner,  from  superfluous  moisture. 

“ Tire  private  improvements  of  which  the  Weald  is 
evidently  capable,  are  numerous  and  great — exceeding, 
I think,  those  of  any  cultivated  district  I have  ex- 
amined. Indeed  it  appears  to  me,  that  a total  change 
of  tire  general  economy  of  the  district  . is  requisite  to  its 
greatest  improvement,  namely,  that  of  converting  the 
principal  part  of  its  arable  enclosures  to  pasture  and 
woodlands ; and  its  pastured  commons,  or  the  more 
valuable  parts  of  them,  to  arable  enclosures. 

“ To  convey  my  ideas  with  respect  to  the  enclosed 
lands  in  the  clearest  manner  1 am  able,  it  will  be  requi- 
site to  divide  them  into  three  classes,  namely  : 

“ The  deeper,  better  soils,  which  require  only  clean- 
ing, to  render  them  fit  to  be  converted  to  a state  of  pe- 
rennial herbage. 

“ The  soils  that  require  to  be  deepened,  before  they 
can  be  properly  brought  to  that  state.  And, 

“ The  weak  unproductive  lands , that  have  been 
a q 4 mentioned. 
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mentioned,  as  having  been  cleared  from  (he  state  of 
woodland  by  mistake,  or  through  circumstances  that 
do  not  now  exist. 

“ The  broad  basis  on  which  the  success  of  laying, 
turfing,  or  grassing  arable  lands,  chiefly  depends,  is 
that  of  cleansing  thesoil  from  weeds  through  the  means 
*>f  tillage  ; which,  at  the  same  time,  by  exposing  it  to 
the  atmosphere,  will  render  it  friable,  and  every  way 
fit  to  encourage  the  tender  fibrils  of  infant  herbage. 
i “ The  choice  of  herbage  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  land.  The  greater  the  number  of  distinct  species, 
provided  they  are  of  valuable  quality,  the  better  chance 
there  is  of  quickly  obtaining  a close  turf  in  every  sear 
son  of  the  year.  What  1 should  recommend  for  the 
.Weald,  would  be  a small  quantity,  as  one  to  two  gal- 
lons, of  clean  winnowed  ray-grass  ; a similar  quantity 
of  the  meadow  soft  grass  (holcus  lanatus)  or  York- 
shire hay-seeds ; and  of  the  dwarf  poa  or  meadow- 
grass  (poa  annua),  or  Suffolk  grass  ; with  a like  por- 
tion of  the  meadow  or  tall  fescue  (festuca  elatior),  if 
the  seeds  of  it  can  be  procured  ; also,  three  to  six 
pounds  of  white  clover,  with  similar  quantities  of  tre- 
foil and  rib-grass  (plantago  lanceolate),  all  of  which 
«re  to  be  had  at  the  shops.  And  besides  these,  a man 
who  has  industry  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  in  his 
composition,  would  collect  and  cultivate  such  species 
of  valuable  herbage,  as  lie  sees  flourishing  on  the  best 
pieces  of  the  few  old  grass  lands  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Weald,  and  add  their  seeds  to  the  mixture,  even 
•though  the  quantity  were  small ; for  if  the  soil  and 
situation  should  prove  grateful  to  them,  as  doubtless 
they  would,  their  increase  would  be  certain ; while 
those  whose  seeds  were  sown  in  greater  quantities, 
•would  dwindle  aud  give  place  to  them.  The  chief 
. ' - . thing 
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thing  to  be  desired,  seems  to  be  that  of  supplying  the 
land  with  a variety  of  species,  in  order  that  sucli  as 
are  best  suited  to  the  soil  and  situation,  may  have  a 
fair  opportunity  of  gaining  a footing,  aud  this  can 
never  be  done  with  so  good  effect  ns  in  the  first  instance, 
when  the  soil  is  wholly  unoccupied,  and  when  each 
has  a fair  chance  to  establish  itself.  s' 

“ To  do  equal  justice  to  the  several  species,  the  ma- 
nures which  arc  used  for  young  herbage,  should  either 
be  spread  on  the  surface,  or  be  mixed  evenly  with 
the  soil,  and  ought  not  to  be  buried  with  the  last 
ploughing  for  the  crop.  For  in  this  Case,  the  strong, 
deCp-rooting  plants,  gain  an  advantage,  and  a great  art 
in  producing  perennial  herbage,  is  to  encourage  the 
filter  grasses,  without  which  a close  turf  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. 

“With  the  same  view  the  young  plants  should  be  kept 
closely  pastured  until  (he  tender  species  are  fully  esta- 
blished. One  crop  of  hay,  by  encouraging  the  strong 
plants,  and  smothering  or  checking  the  weaker  species, 
js  capable  of  doing  irreparable  injury  for  years  to 
come,  according  to  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  age  at 
which  it  is  cut.  Pasturing  close  with  sheep  from  the 
time  of  the  first  shoot  in  early  spring,  and  with  the 
same  or  heavier  stock  (after  the  land  will  bear  them) 
throughout  the  summer,  during  the  first  three  years, 
appears  to  me,  from  many  instances  of  experience,  and 
numberless  of  observation,  essential  to  common  good 
management. 

“ The  proper  stock  for  such  young  grass  grounds,  on 
the  tender  moist  lands  of  the  Weald,  would  be  ewes 
and  lambs,  to  be  fatted  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

“ At  the  end  of  three  years,  or  whenever  the  requirt'd 
sward  shall  be  fully  established,  the  dairy  appears  to 
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be  the  most  natural  object  to  be  pursued  on  a large 
scale,  on  the  cool  moist  lands  under  notice,  which  re- 
semble in  soil  and  situation,  the  best  cheese  lands  of 
Gloucestershire  and  North  Wiltshire  so  nearly,  that 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  eligibility  in  that  in- 
tention. 

“ The  second  class  of  the  Weald  lands  are  by  far  the 
most  difficult  to  improve.  Their  present,  unproduc- 
tiveness appears  to  be  owing  chiefly  to  a closeness  of 
texture,  and  a want  of  depth  in  the  cultivated  mould. 

“ That  tillage,  properly  conducted  and  long  enough 
pursued,  would  go  a considerable  way  towards  remov- 
ing those  evils,  there  is  little  doubt.  Lime  applied  to 
the  fresh  raised  soil,  and  any  gross  vegetable  produce, 
ploughed  under,  would  greatly  assist.  If  by  any  easy 
process,  part  of  the  soil  could  be  burnt  and  spread 
over  and  mixed  with  the  rest,  it  is  highly  probable  the 
whole  might  be  thereby  meliorated. 

“ The  improvement  of  the  third  class  of  Weald  lands 
is  obvious  and  easy.  Clean  the  soil  by  a fallow  broken 
up  in  autumn,  or  early  winter,  and  sow  it  thceRsuing 
autumn  with  acorns,  ashen  keys,  or  any  other  seeds  of 
trees  more  desirable,  with  or  without  a crop  of  corn. 
Fence  securely,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature,  until  the 
plants  require  thinning.  The  success  of  this  summary 
way  of  propagating  woodlands,  is  seen  in  the  practice 
of  Warwickshire,  in  the  ‘ Midland  Counties.’ 

“ The  right  management  of  the  common  lands  appears 
to  me  equally  obvious.  Such  as  are  too  weak  for  com 
or  profitable  herbage,  enclose  securely  : cut  down  the 
brushwood,  if  any,  and  plant  tree  seeds  in  the  vacan- 
cies. The  rest  bring  into  a course  of  arable  manage- 
ment as  fast  as  propriety  will  allow  s for  having  never 
produced  corn,  they  would  doubtless  continue  to  throw 

out, 
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out,  under  judicious  management,  abundant  crops 
for  many  years.  Where  trees  or  strong  bushes  abound, 
cut  them  off  within  the  surface,  and  let  the  land  remain 
in  a state  of  grass  until  they  be  decayed. 

“ These  observations  on  the  improvement  of  the 
Weald,  are  the  fuller,  as  they  arc  applicable  not  to 
this  particular  district  only,  but  more  or  less  to  every 
vale  country.  I bring  them  forward  here,  because  many 
of  them  actually  rose  in  examining  the  lands  that  are  the 
present  subject  of  discussion  ; and  there  is  no  other  dis- 
trict in  the  island  to  which  the  remarks  here  offered, 
can  beso  fully  applied.  I am  of  opinion,  that  were  the 
alterations  here  proposed,  judiciously  carried  into 
effect,  the  rental  value  of  the  lands  would  be  nearly 
doubled  ; and  this  at  a small  expense,  compared  with 
the  greatness  of  the  improvement*.” 

It  would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  suggest  any  very 
material  addition  to  the  plan  of  improvement  here  laid 
down,  so  far  as  it  respects  the  making  of  canals  and 
toads ; the  choice  of  herbage  for  pasture,  and  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  pasture  while  it  is  young,  and  the 
■whole  plan  for  improving  the  Weald  lands  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  class.  But  it  may  be  doubted,  whether 
the  Weald  lands  of  the  first  quality  would  pay  so  well 
under  permanent  pasture,  as  under  a judicious  rotation 
of  pasture  and  tillage  : that  they  would  be  greatly  be- 
nefited in  their  present  exhausted  and  neglected  state, 
in  being  well  laid  down  to  grass  for  some  years,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  ; nay,  as  has  been  already  remarked, 
with  regard  to  the  exhausted  and  ill  cropped  lands  in 
the  other  parts  of  the  county,  laying  them  down  to 
grass  is  the  most  effectual  method  of  restoring  them. 


* Marshall’!  Southern  Counties,  ii.  p.  152-164. 

But 
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But  the  experience  of  many  parts  ,of  England,  where 
the  value  and  produce  of  land  under  permanent  pas- 
ture, and  of  land  under  a judicious  mixture  of  white 
and  green  crops,  or  of  land  which  has  been  suffered  to 
lie  in  grass  only  for  a few  years,  have  been  carefully 
compared,  seems  to  prove,  that  except  in  particular 
circumstances,  the  mixed  husbandry  keeps  the  ground 
in  the  best  condition,  and  pays  the  farmer  and  the 
community  the  best.  Mr.  Marshall  observes,  that  the 
Weald  lands  of  the  first  class  are  similar  in  soil  and 
situation  to  the  best  cheese  lands  of  Gloucestershire  and 
North  Wiltshire;  but  in  choosing  land  for  permanent 
pasture,  climate  ought  to  be  regarded  more  than  soil  or 
situation.  In  a moist  climate,  pasture  will  certainly 
answer  better  than  tillage;  but  in  a dry  climate,  on  the 
contrary,  tillage  is  the  most  suitable.  It  may  be  urged, 
that  the  soil  of  the  Weald  is  moist:  it  is  so  undoubt- 
edly, but  so  far  as  regards  the  nature  and  value  of  the 
pasture,  there  is  a great  difference  between  a soil  which 
is  rendered  moist  by  the  wetness  of  the  climate,  and  a 
soil  which  is  kept  moist  in  a dry  climate  by  its  reten- 
tive nature.  Whatever  similarity  there  may  be  between 
the  soil  of  the  Weald  and  that  of  Gloucestershire  cheese 
land,  there  is  certainly  a considerable,  difference  in 
point  of  climate  between  the  two  districts  : and  the  pe- 
culiar value  of  t he  Gloucestershire  cheese  land  pro- 
bably arises  as  that  of  the  Cheshire  theeseland  certainly 
does,  from  the  moisture  of  the  climate,  rather  than  from 
the  retentive  nature  of  the  soil. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Marshall  mentions  the  fine 
turf  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  lanes  of  the  Weald,  as  a 
proof  how  well  this  district  is  suited  for  permanent 
pasture.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  turf 
in  the  lanes  is  kept  much  drier  by  the  ditches  on  the 

side* 
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sides  of  them,  than  large  fields  could  possibly  be  kept; 
and  that  it  is  richly  and  constantly  manured  by  the 
dung  of  the  cattle  and  horses,  and  by  its  own  annual 
decay.  , 

Few  soils  pay  better  under  the  mixed  husbandry, 
than  strong,  good  clays,  sucli  as  compose  the  Weald 
lands  of  the  first  class ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
that  if  the  proprietors  would  confine  the  wood  to  the 
inferior  soils  and  the  higher  spots,  and  would  give  the 
encouragement  of  long  and  open  leases,  and  good 
roads,  to  tenants  of  sufficient  skill  and  capital,  the 
latter  would  soon,  by  the  intervention  and  assistance  of 
a few  years  of  pasture  well  laid  down,  raise  large  crops 
of  corn. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  extensive 
heaths  in  the  west  and  south-west  of  the  county,  the 
result  of  some  trials  (which  have  been  already  noticed), 
of  planting  them  with  larch  and  Scotch  fir,  has  been  so 
very  favourable,  that  this  application  of  them  pro- 
mises to  be  of  the  most  advantage : parts  of  them 
might  indeed  be  converted  into  rabbit-warrens,  or 
formed  into  fish-ponds  : but  as  neither  of  these  could 
be  carried  to  a great  extent,  planting  them  should  be 
regarded  as  the  essential  object.  It  is  well  remarked 
by  Mr.  Marshall,  that  “ there  is  not  a sounder  posi- 
tion in  rural  or  in  political  economy,  than  that  wood 
should  be  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  unculturable 
lands,  either  as  being  too  steep,  too  rocky,  too  bleak, 
or  too  barren,  to  bear  profitable  crops  of  corn  or 
herbage.”  t ..  V . ; 

Though  the  picturesque  Ireauty  and  rich  appearance 
of  tire  county  of  Surrey,  would  certainly  be  much  im- 
paired by  transferring  the  timber  from  the  hedge-rows, 
and  from  the  vale  lands,  to  the  poor  clays  and  the  sandy 
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heaths,  titcre  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  change  would 
greatly  benefit  its  agriculture,  and  at  the- same  time  be 
highly  advantageous  to  the  interest  of  the  landholder, 
and  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  prospect  of  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture 
of  Surrey,  is  in  one  point  of  view  extremely  favour* 
able,  while  in  another  point  of  view  it  is  not  so  flatter- 
ing : the  prejudices  that  were  formerly  entertaiued 
against  the  introduction,  first,  of  lire  South  Down  sheep, 
and  afterwards  of  the  Merino,  are  fast  wearing  away  : 
indeed,  the  prejudice  against  the  former  may  be  said  to 
have  yielded  entirely  to  an  experimental  conviction  of 
their  superior  profit  and  advantages  : yet  it  is  not  very 
long  since  the  South  Down  were  regarded  as  unsuitable 
for  the  Surrey  bills  : a few  years  will  probably  remove 
entirely  the  prejudice  against  the  Merino  sheep.  Yet ' 
while  the  Surrey  fanners  are  introducing  the  stock  of 
other  districts,  they  seem  averse  to  adopt  the  imple- 
ments and  arable  practices  even  of  those  counties, 
which  they  acknowledge  are  before  band  with  them  in 
these  respects  : and  they  make  use  of  the  same  argu- 
ments that  were  formerly  advanced  against  a change  in 
the  breed  and  management  of  stock ; that  though  such 
things  might  do  very  well  in  other  districts,  yet  they 
would  not  answer  in  Surrey.  At  first  sight,  we  should 
expect  that  such  farmers  as  were  willing  to  change 
their  system  in  one  point,  would  not  be  very  averse  to 
& change  in  another  : and  yet  it  certainly  is  the  case, 
not  merely  iu  Surrey,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  that  while  the  stock  has  been  improving, 
and  while  the  farmers  have  been  zealous  in  favouring 
and  adopting  these  improvements,  in  the  very  same 
• districts 
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districts  the  arable  husbandry  has  remained  nearly  un- 
changed for  a number  of  years,  and  the  farmers  lend  a 
prejudiced  ear  to  any  alteration  in  it. 

As,  however,  the  Surrey  farmers  are  now  beginning 
to  see  the  good  effects  resulting  from  a change  in  the 
system  of  cropping  their  ground,  and  to  be  convinced 
that  the  alternation  of  green  and  white  crops  ought  to 
be  a fundamental  rule  in  farming,  we  may  hope,  that 
in  the  course  of  a few  years,  the  more  enlightened  and 
spirited  of  them  will  introduce  all  the  improvements  in 
the  arable  husbandry  of  the  best  cultivated  districts, 
with  the  same  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which  they 
have  adopted  and  encouraged  the  improvements  in 
stock,  and  in  the  general  system  of  cropping  their 
land. 
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ACR-ES  in  Surrey,  page  3,  : 

• employed  in  raising  vegetables  for  the  London  mar- 
ket, 414. 

computed,  of  heaths,  commons,  and  common-fields,  477. 

Agriculture,  number  of  people  employed  in,  .471. 

Anniseed,  379. 

Apples,  remarks  on  the  failure  of  the  old  sorts  of,  420. 

Ash,  444. 

Ashes,  quantity  got  from  an  acre  by  paring  and  burning,  499. 

used  as  manure,  40fi- 
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EaW>"g  wheat,  215. 

Barking  oak,  441. 

Baptisms  and  burials  from  1700  to  1 800,  575. 

Barley,  Section  on,  221. 

— — remarks  on  the  Surrey  mode  of  harvesting,  224. 

Beans,  Section  on,  233. 

remarks  on  the  culture  of,  in  Surrey,  236. 

Birkbeck’s,  Mr.,  mode  of  sowing  clover-seed,  304. 

remarks  on  laying  land  to  grass,  395. 

on  paring  and  burning  grass  land,  40&. 

on  his  Anglo-Merino  sheep,  428 

Beech,  442. 

Births  and  burials,  Mr.  Lysons’  tables  of,  578. 

Blackheath  hundred,  villages,  &c.  in,  5. 

Boundaries  of  Surrey,  L 
Box,  445. 

Breaking  up  grass  land,  407. 

Brick-earth  in  Surrey,  58. 

Brixton  hundred,  villages,  &c.  in,  £. 

Buck-wheat,  sown  with  sainfoin,  240. 

application  of,  241. 

C 

Calves,  rearing,  mode,  expense,  and  profit  of,  52 1. 

Canals,  Section  on,  547. 

Cattle,  Section  on,  419- 
"■  fattening  at  the  distilleries,  522. 
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Carts,  single-horse,  and  waggons  compared,  138. 

Cabbages,  Section  on,  289. 

Cairo  s,  Section  on,  279. 

where  cultivated,  2SO. 

hoeing,  mode  and  expense  of,  284. 

taking  up,  mode  and  expense  of,  2&5n 

* merchants  for  the  sale  of,  287. 

consumption  of,  288. 

drilled,  289. 

Chalk  soils  in  Surrey,  34,  S8, 

pits,  497. 

use  of,  as  a manure,  497. 

Chamomile,  S78. 

Charcoal  for  gunpowder,  431. 

Chertsey  hundred,  villages,  &c.  in,  7. 

Clay,  remarks  on  the  different  kinds  of,  in  Surrey,  2L. 

winter-ploughing,  advantages  and  disadvantages  of,  174 

Climate  of  Surrey,  17. 

Clover,  Section  on,  303. 

Mr.  Birkbeck’s  mode  of  sowing,  304. 

machine  for  thrashing,  308. 

Coal,  tradition  respecting,  in  Surrey,  56, 

Copthom  hundred,  villages,  &c.  in,  8, 

Cottages,  Section  on,  82. 

Copse-woods,  428. 

Commons  in  Surrey,  4fi<>. 

Common-ficlus,  47a 
Composts,  514. 

Cows,  kind  of,  kept  in  Surrey,  Sac. 

Croydon,  hundred  of,  villages,  &c.  in,  9, 

canal,  339. 

Crops,  course  of.  Section  on  the,  178. 

principles  on  which  regulated,  1 79. 

followed  on  the  different  soils,  186,  19ft 

in  the  Weald,  193. 

Curl  in  potatoes,  remarks  on  the,  297. 

D 

Deaths,  number  of,  in  each  hundred  in  1801,  527. 

Dill  (species  of  lentil),  239. 

4 Divisions  of  Surrey,  3. 

Downs  of  Surrey,  34,  40,  480. 

inquiry  into  the  advantage  of  breaking  up  the,  482. 

Dorking 
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Dorking  hundred,  villages,  &e.  in,  10-  • . 

fowls,  538. 

Drill  husbandry  in  Surrey,  1ST. 

on  the  proper  use  of  the,  153. 

Draining,  Section  on,  483. 

expense  of,  486.  - 

new  mode  recommended,  487. 

Dung,  town,  5 09. 

yard,  .411. 

E 

Elm,  444. 

Enclosing,  Chapter  on,  142. 

■ rise  of  rent  and  increase  of  produce  from,  144. 

expense  of,  143. 

Estates,  management  of.  Section  on,  13, 

general  size  of,  78. 

Expense  and  Profit,  Section  on,  107. 

F 

Farm-houses  and  Offices,  18, 

Farms,  size  of,  84.  t 

Farmers,  character  of  the,  83, 

Fallowing,  remarks  on  the  necessity  and  advantage  of,  164. 

— — — — present  mode  of,  in  Surrey,  169.  174. 

former  mode,  171. 

Farnham,  hundred  of,  villages,  Stc.  in,  1L 

hop  culture,  328. 

on  the  quality  of  the,  371. 

Faggots,  434. 

Fairs  m finrrey,  560. 

Fish,  refuse,  effects  of,  as  a manure,  506. 

Fir,  449. 

Firestone,  quarries  of,  53. 

Fire-brick  earth  at  Nonsuch,  58. 

Flax,  Section  on,  374. 

Folding  sheep,  532. 

Fullers’-earth,  50. 

Furrows,  mode  of  striking,  163. 

Furze,  453. 

' ° 

Gardens,  Section  on,  414, 

Garden  ground  near  London,  418. 

God  aiming  hundred,  villages,  &c.  in,  12. 

Grass  land,  different  proportion  of,  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  385, 

R r 2 Grass, 
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Grass,  Laying  Land  to,  Section  Ob,  393. 

Mr.  Birkbeck’s  remarks  on,  394. 

points  to  be  attended  to  ib,  401. 

Grasses  most  generally  used  in  laying  down  land,  4QS. 

Grass  land,  breaking  up,  407. 

Gypsum,  503. 

Green  crops  injudiciously  used  in  Surrey,  188. 

ploughed  in,  SOS. 

Guildford  Canal,  ft! S7. 

Grand  Surrey  Canal,  458. 

H 

Harrows  used  in  Surrey,  102. 

Harrowing,  remarks  on,  143. 

Hazel  loams  in  Surrey,  S3. 

Heathy  soils  in  Surrey,  38,  4.47. 

Hall's,  Mr.,  machine  for  freeing  wheat  from  smut,  141. 

Hare-warren,  430. 

Healthiness  of  Surrey,  482. 

Hoeing,  hand,  162. 

Hoops,  woods  used  for,  price  of,  loads  off  an  acre,  430- 

Hurses,  Section  on,  536.  ■ t ..  : 

Houses  of  Proprietors,  77. 

farm,  IS, 

Hops,  Section  on,  324. 

• when  first  introduced  near  Farnham,  358. 

soil  proper  for,  328. 

preparation  for,  335. 

mode  of  planting,  339.  ' 

sorts  cultivated  near  Farnham,  341. 

management  of,  343,  345. 

Poling,  346,  350. 

distempers  incident  to,  3 55. 

— picking,  360. 

kilns  for  drying,  362. 

expense,  profit,  and  produce  of,  365,  3C8. 

on  the  quality  of  the  Farnham,  371. 

Hogs,  Section  on,  357. 

Horizontal  windmill,  56a. 

Hundreds  of  Surrey,  4.  - ■ 

I 

Improvements  required  in  Surrey  agriculture,  586, 

means  of  introducing,  430.  , - -a 

— — Heccs—fy  Hi  the  Weald,  895."  — - . ■ :-J — > 

• Inhabitants, 
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I nhabitants,  number  of,  in  Surrey,  571. 
Iron  ore,  49. 

Irrigation,  516. 

K 

Kingston  hundred,  village*,  &c.  in,  19. 


L 

Labour,  Section  on,  54 0. 

Larch,  448. 

Lavender,  378. 

Land-tax,  4, 

Lambs,  house,  .433. 

grass,  53.1. 

Leases,  Section  on,  98. 

Leith  Hill,  view  from,  47. 

Lester's,  Mr.,  thrashing  machine  recommended,  134. 
Limestone,  quarries  of,  55. 

Lime,  mode  and  expense  of  burning,  499. 

, used  as  manure,  401. 

Liquorice,  380. 

Loams  in  Surrey,  32. 

Lucern,  323. 

Lysons’,  Mr.,  tables  of  population,  5 72.  474. 

, comparative  tables  of  births  and  burials,  578. 

M 

Manufactures,  Section  on,  563. 

Marshall,  Mr.,  on  the  improvement  of  the  Weald,  596. 
Meadows,  Section  on,  389. 

, rent  of,  391. 

, on  the  Mole  and  Wey,  390. 

Manuring,  Section  on,  494. 

Manures,  rules  followed  in  forming,  495. 

Merino  sheep,  528. 

Minerals,  Section  on,  42, 

Mineral  waters,  71. 

Mole,  account  of  the  rise,  course,  sinking,  die. of  the,  fig. 


O 

Oak,  438. 

Oats,  Section  on,  226. 

Orchards,  Section  on,  419. 

Ozier,  452. 

P 

Paring  and  burning  grass  land,  Mr.  Birkbeck  (MI,  408. 
— -i  — ■ new  enclosures,  488. 


Y ' 
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Parsnips, 
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Parsnips,  291. 

Pastures,  Section  on,  391. 

Peat  ashes,  used  as  manure,  .507. 

Pease,  Section  on,  23ft 

Pennington’s,  Mr.,  mode  of  feeding  his  horses,  233. 
Peppermint,  37fi. 

Physical  herbs.  Section  on,  376. 

Pise  Walls,  144. 

Plantations,  Chapter  on,  424. 

Ploughs  used  in  Surrey,  1 16. 

, remarks  on,  123. 

Ploughing  deep,  remarks  on,  149. 

Ponds,  fish,  in  Surrey,  XQ» 

Poles  for  hops,  346.  433. 

Potatoes,  Section  on,  291. 

, rabbits’  waste  used  as  manure  for,  292. 

, remarks  on  the  management  of,  in  Surrey,  300. 

Property,  state  of,  Chapter  on,  12.  . - 

Poppy,  381. 

Poultry,  Section  on,  538.  ’ 

Prices  of  piece-work,  543. 

Poor-rates,  Section  on,  26, 

Poor,  maintenance  of  the,  567. 

Population  of  Surrey,  Section  on  the,  571. 

Q 

Quicks,  improvement  in  the  mode  of  setting,  144. 

R 

Rape,  Section  on,  266. 

, mode  of  feediug  off,  followed  by  Mr.  Birkbeck,  268. 

Rabbits’-waste  used  as  manure  for  potatoes,  292.  •, 

Ray-grass,  210.  . 

Rail-way  iron,  552, 

Richmond  Hill,  view  from,  45, 

Riegate  hundred,  villages,  &c.  in,  13. 

Ridges,  usual  breadth  of,  in  Surrey,  154, 

. — — , remarks  on  narrow,  155. 

Roads,  546.  ' 

, expense  attending,  548. 

Rotations  usually  followed,  ITS. 

Rye,  221.  g 

Salisbury’s,  Mr.,  remarks  on  the  Siberian  turnip,  278. 

Sandy  loams  in  Surrey,  36,  < .’>  • — 
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Sainfoin, 
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Sainfoin,  Section  on.  Si  1 . 

— — , soil  fit  for,  SI  2. 

, on  sowing  trefoil  along  with,  SI 4. 

— — — , on  drilling,  S17. 

— —— , mode  of  making  into  hay,  319. 

— , remarks  on  its  supposed  exhaustion  of  the  land,  S22 
Scuffler  described,  134. 

Sheep,  Section  on,  526. 

— — , different  kinds  of,  in  Surrey,  SSL 

— ■ — — , Mr.  Birkbeck  on  his  Anglo  Merino,  £28. 

— — — , food,  £31. 

— , folding,  £32. 

Servants,  character  of,  in  Surrey,  £41. 

■  — , wages,  54  2. 

Siberian  turnips,  278. 

Size,  absolute  and  relative,  of  Surrey,  3. 

Smut,  machine  for  taking  out,  141. 

, on  the  cause  and  cure  of,  217. 

Sowing,  trough  and  sheet  compared,  140. 

Soil,  Section  on,  12, 

Springs  in  Surrey,  ID. 

St.  Anne’s  Hill,  view  from,  42. 

St.  George’s  Hill,  v-ew  from,  44, 

Straw,  proportion  of,  to  com,  217. 

Stubble,  turnips,  265. 

Soot,  used  as  manure,  507. 

Stables,  improper  construction  of,  SO. 

Subsoils  in  Surrey,  31,  33.  34.  3fi. 

Surrey  Canal,  558. 

Surface  of  the  county,  42. 

Swedish  turnip,  Section  on,  272. 

compared  with  turnips,  276. 

T 

Tanridge  hundred,  villages,  &c.  in,  14, 

Tares,  Section  on,  237- 
— used  for  horses,  238. 

Thrashing  mills,  134. 

■ 1 - 1 , Mr.  Lester’s  recommended,  135. 

Tithe,  Section  on,  92. 

Tillage,  Section  on,  147. 

Trefoil,  used  as  sheep  feed,  310 
■ sown  with  sainfoin,  .314. 

Turnips, 
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Turnips,  when  introduced  into  Surt-ey,  242. 

, remarks  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  drilled  and  broad  • 

cast,  249. 

— ■ value  and  price  of,  264. 

, stubble,  265. 

, not  sufficiently  used  for  fattening  cattle,  524. 

— — , Swedish,  272. 

— — , Siberian,  278. 

W 

Wages  of  Farm  servants,  542. 

Wandle  river,  account  of  the,  68. 

Water,  Section  on,  59. 

Waggons  and  single  horse  carts  compared,  138. 

Walnut,  443. 

Weston,  Sir  Richard,  Surrey  husbandry  indebted  to,  242,  303,  310, 
516,  557. 

Weald  of  Surrey,  24. 

i woods  in,  424,  437. 

, improvement  of  the,  595. 

Weeding,  152. 

Wey  river,  rise,  course,  &c.  of  the,  60. 

Wheat,  Section  on,  202. 

■ , Sorts  of,  20S. 

, harvesting,  215. 

—  , distempers  of,  217. 

Wheel-ploughs,  evils  and  disadvantages  of,  128. 

Winds  prevalent  in  Surrey,  17. 

Winnowing  machines,  139. 

Windmill,  horizontal,  565. 

Woad,  383. 

Woking  hundred,  villages,  &c.  in,  15. 

Wormwood,  378. 

Woods,  Chapter  on,  424. 

Work,  hours  of,  544. 


Yew,  447. 

Yoking  horses  in  a plough,  remarks  on,  151. 
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THE  END. 


London : Primed  by  B. 
Bow  Street,  Covcnt  ( 
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